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Preface 


bring it into being dates to 2008 at a colloquium on corporeal sub- 
stance and organic body in Leibniz, held at the Sorbonne in Paris. 
A fine volume of papers issued from that meeting (see Nachtomy and 
Smith, 2011), but the editors of the present edition agreed at the time that 
Leibniz’s late-period views surrounding this complex set of questions had 
to be addressed through closer study of the original texts, and to that 
end these texts had to be made more accessible through a new edition and 
translation. The Leibniz-Stahl controversy arguably represents the most 
significant of Leibniz’s mature interventions on questions concerning the 
structure, organization, motion, and unity of natural beings, but it is also, 
surely, one of the most difficult to penetrate, in part because in order to 
do so rigorously, one must engage with the arcane language and florid 
reasoning of the inimitable G. E. Stahl. Because of these daunting condi- 
tions, no prior scholars dared to take on the project of a full edition of 
the Leibniz-Stahl exchange (except for Théodose Blondin, whose French 
translation of 1859-64 amounts rather to an approximate paraphrasing). 
In our effort to ascend this challenging summit, we have received tre- 
mendous help and encouragement from many people, not least the origi- 
nal participants of the 2008 Sorbonne colloquium, most notably Michel 
Fichant. Dan Garber and Robert Sleigh deserve particular thanks as well 
for their initial support of the proposal for an edition to be included in the 
Yale Leibniz series. The editors at Yale University Press have been ex- 
tremely helpful, as have been the two referees who offered extensive com- 
ments on an earlier version of the Latin transcription and English transla- 
tion. Helpful comments and suggestions have been generously offered, 
at various stages in the project’s development, by Raphaéle Andrault, 
Marie-Héléne Audy, Adelino Cardoso, Antoine Charbonneau-Lamothe, 
Rodolfo Garau, Ohad Nachtomy, Enrico Pasini, Anne-Lise Rey, Markku 
Roinila, and no doubt others whom we have failed to recall here. 


Te need for this volume has long been felt, but the precise plan to 
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A Note on the Texts and Translation 


cluded here reproduce the contents of the Negotium otiosum, 
which Stahl published in Halle in 1720 (NO; page numbers in 
the margins refer to this edition). In this edition page 216 was duplicated 
and the following pages numbered from 217 on. In order to reflect this 
we have changed the second page 216 to read 216{217}, the next page 
to read 217{218}, and so on. In preparing our edition, besides correcting 
patent clerical errors in the original, we took into account the differences 
that could be noted between the printed texts and the extant manuscripts 
in the Leibniz-Archiv. These manuscripts, which correspond to major 
parts of the exchange, are the following: for Leibniz’s Animadversions, 
LH IIL.1.5b Bl. 7-14 (MS A) and LH III.1.5b BL 15-22 (MS B); for 
Stahl’s Enodations, LH III.1.5d BL. 1-40 (MS C) and LH III. 1.5d BI. 1-39 
(MS D); and for Leibniz’s Exceptions, LH III.1.5e Bl. 1-15 (MS. E). We 
decided to insert and enclose within square brackets ([]) phrases of the 
manuscripts that were inadvertently or intentionally omitted or modified 
in the printed version. We similarly chose to enclose within angle brack- 
ets (<>) phrases that Stahl added in the printed version without giving 
explicit notice of having done so. In all cases, notes provide justifica- 
tions for our modifications to the texts. In addition we enclosed within 
curly brackets ({ }) some editorial insertions, for instance, missing section 
numbers. For the Latin texts, we systematically kept to the punctuation 
and use of capitals and italics found in NO, but we took the liberty of 
grouping sentences into paragraphs wherever it seemed logical to do so. 
In the translation, we tried to keep the English version as close as 
possible to the original. But we took the liberty of altering punctuation, 
breaking up long sentences, adjusting the syntax, and naming the meta- 
phorically designated addressees of arguments. We also limited the use 
of capitals and italics to what seemed more consonant with contemporary 
practices. At times Leibniz, but mostly Stahl, introduced Greek, French, 
and even Hebrew words or sentences into their Latin contributions: 
these have been systematically translated into English, in some cases 
alongside the original expression. Finally, we tried to provide through 
our notes as much contextual and interpretive information as could be 
gathered and seemed relevant. Editorial notes, numbered 1-up by sec- 
tion, are keyed to the English text; textual notes, numbered Tl-up by 
section, are keyed to the Latin text. 


Ts Latin texts of the controversy between Leibniz and Stahl in- 
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Introduction 


1. The Importance of Medicine in Early Modern Philosophy 
n our age, philosophers do not tend to think of medicine as a foun- 
[ee science, and certainly not as a discipline directly informing 
the practice of philosophy (other than, perhaps, in the domain of bio- 
ethics). In the seventeenth century, by contrast, the situation was much 
different. There is significant, overwhelming textual evidence that nearly 
all early modern philosophers had a sustained, significant interest in the 
study of medicine, either as physicians themselves or as keen and very 
well-informed amateurs.' It was not simply that they believed that medi- 
cal discoveries could be imported into philosophy to aid in resolving the 
strictly nonmedical, perennial questions of philosophy, but rather that the 
scope of philosophy was understood quite differently. 

In the first place, philosophy was understood to include the project, 
so convincingly associated by Pierre Hadot with the Hellenistic philoso- 
phers of late antiquity, of the “care of the self”: in particular, the problems 
of health, hygiene, and, perhaps most important, longevity.? Philosophy 
remained for the early moderns at least as much a practical, eudemonistic 
project as a theoretical endeavor. It was focused on discovering the na- 
ture not just of reality, but also of happiness, and a very important part of 
happiness, as most philosophers saw it, consisted in bodily well-being. 
Often, care of the body was portrayed as complementary to care of the 
soul. These were the two components of a singular, integrated project of 
well-being. Thus it is not uncommon to find authors writing of medicine 
as a sort of flipside of theology: the latter concerning itself with the fate 
of the person as an eternal, immaterial soul, the former with the fate of 
the person as a corporeal substance. Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz himself 
wrote in 1697 that “just as theology is the summit of the knowledge of 
things pertaining to spirit . . . medicine as well is the summit and as it 
were the principal fruit of our knowledge of bodies.”? Nor is it uncommon 
to find the project of improving the intellect described as a medicina men- 
tis (medicine of the mind), as in the title of a 1687 work by Ehrenfried 
Walther von Tschirnhaus.* 

Naturally, the conception of medicine as lying within the scope of phi- 
losophy was not limited to practical concerns such as diet and hygiene 
(though these were undeniably central). Just as the improvement of one’s 
mental well-being was seen by many (perhaps most famously by Spi- 
noza) as dependent upon the successful project of getting things right, 
of learning the correct rules of inference, of overcoming the prejudices 
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of the imagination, and so on, so too medical philosophy depended upon 
the discovery of the truth about the inner workings of the body. And this 
turned philosophers to the systematic study of anatomy and physiology. 

Perhaps the best-known intersection of early modern anatomy and phi- 
losophy was René Descartes’s enthusiasm for gleaning unwanted animal 
parts from his local butcher in order to produce meticulous studies of, for 
example, the optical organs. But Descartes was by no means exceptional 
in this regard. Nearly all his contemporaries in philosophy had substan- 
tial experience in dissection, and many also in vivisection, and the great 
pioneers of anatomy and physiology from the era who have gone down in 
history as anatomists and physiologists rather than as philosophers, such 
as William Harvey, Francis Glisson, Thomas Willis, Thomas Sydenham, 
Thomas Bartholin, and Franciscus Sylvius, to name just a few, were seen 
by philosophers like Descartes as peers in every sense, as engaged in the 
same common project of inquiry. 

The case of Sylvius (also known as Franz de la Boé) is particularly 
telling. A medical theorist intent on synthesizing aspects of the philoso- 
phy of Descartes, Harvey, and Jan Baptist van Helmont, Sylvius in turn 
trained a subsequent generation of physicians that included Burchard De 
Volder, Nicolaus Steno, Jan Swammerdam, and Regnier De Graaf. These 
four thinkers together occupied a good portion of Leibniz’s attention over 
the course of his career. 

Another telling example was that of John Locke. Relatively late in life, 
the British philosopher became, in 1674, a bachelor of medicine, hav- 
ing submitted as his dissertation The Use of Respiration (Respirationis 
usus),° Which constituted an important volley in the then-raging debate 
between defenders of the chemical view and defenders of the older, Gale- 
nic view of the function of the lungs. He would go on to serve, parallel 
to his sundry other projects in philosophy, as personal physician to Lord 
Shaftesbury. The case of respiration is particularly interesting in that it 
reveals the continuity of crucial physiological questions with broader 
problems of natural philosophy: underlining the original meaning of the 
term physiologia to refer to the study of nature in general, a shared origin 
also in evidence in the semantic split between “physics” on the one hand 
and the now antiquated “physic” or “physick” on the other, or between 
the terms “physicist” and “physician,” which are still current as job de- 
scriptions today. 

When a physician-philosopher such as Locke studied respiration, he 
was interested not only in the function of the lungs and the rest of the re- 
spiratory system, but also in what we can learn about the constitution and 
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nature of air by studying the way it affects the body during respiration. 
Or, to cite a related example, take Robert Boyle’s experiments involving 
live birds placed into his “exhausted chamber,” thought by many of his 
contemporaries to be a true, experimentally produced vacuum. Now, as 
long as we see physics in the usual sense as the principal preoccupation 
of early modern experimental philosophy, the bird in the chamber will 
appear to be a mere instrument of measurement: when it dies, we know 
there is no air in the chamber. But if we dispense with our own disciplin- 
ary distinctions, we quickly see that this sort of experiment was physical 
and physiological at once: it concerned lungs and the air, living creatures 
and the search for a true vacuum. To cite yet another example: the sci- 
ence of optics, as it was understood in the early modern period, included 
within its scope both the physics of light and the neurophysiology of the 
eye, the optic nerve, and the brain. Descartes, Johannes Kepler, Chris- 
tiaan Huygens, and others were doing physiology in the broadest sense, 
then, when they sought to understand how vision works. 

In the early modern context, it was a perfectly regular professional 
profile for a philosopher to work as a physician, and for this work to 
enter in both implicit and explicit ways into his theories of matter, body, 
life, motion, and so on. One would be hard pressed to find a single ex- 
ample of an early modern philosopher interested in any of these topics 
who was not a physician himself or who was not familiar with the work 
of contemporary physicians and in direct dialogue with them. In short, 
our classification of one early modern author as an anatomist, physiolo- 
gist, or physician rather than as a philosopher often has more to do with 
contingencies of their reception history that they could not have foreseen, 
than with any self-description that they might have preferred. Usually, the 
stress in this reception history falls on the author’s most notable discovery 
or innovation, so, for example, Harvey is a physician while Descartes is 
a philosopher or a mathematician. But this should not blind us to the fact 
that during their lifetimes, early modern thinkers generally did not know 
what their greatest contributions would end up being, and so if we want 
to understand Harvey and Descartes in a way that is adequate to their own 
complex biographies, we will do well to abandon the firm distinction that 
we make today between the philosopher and the physician. 

So far, we have been considering the significance of medicine for early 
modern philosophy in only the most general terms, without much direct 
attention to its principal schools and concerns. When we turn to these, 
we see, not surprisingly, that the varieties of medical philosophy track 
the varieties of natural philosophy more broadly.° Most importantly, we 
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see a basic tension between tradition and innovation, as well as a will to 
synthesize these two tendencies. Innovation involved, first and foremost, 
adoption of the “new philosophy,” which, when applied to medicine and 
physiology, meant an approach to the living body as a sort of machine. It 
was principally authors best known for their work as physicians, rather 
than those we today think of as philosophers, who offered the most un- 
equivocal formulations of the mechanical model of the living body. Thus, 
for example, the Dutch physician Cornelis van Hoghelande wrote in 1646 
“that all bodies, however they act, are to be viewed as machines, and their 
actions and effects . . . are to be explained only according to mechanical 
laws.’ Such a statement can serve as a sort of limit case of a position that 
is found in more prominent medical philosophers, such as Descartes, in a 
more problematized or compromising way. 

As Gideon Manning has compellingly argued,’ even if Descartes 
echoed van Hoghelande’s view, the French philosopher never elaborated 
a simple or straightforward account of what a machine was, and plenty 
of textual evidence suggests that Cartesian living machines retained more 
from the traditional Aristotelian and Galenic models than we often sup- 
pose. This qualification becomes clear, moreover, when we focus on Des- 
cartes as someone centrally interested in the phenomena of living bodies, 
rather than as principally a mechanical physician who sees living bodies 
mainly as an impediment to the explanatory exhaustiveness of his physi- 
cal theory. To contribute at all to medical theory or physiology, one had 
no choice but to position oneself to some degree within the legacies of 
Aristotle and Galen rather than to make a radical break with them, and so 
what we see in these domains is a high degree of syncretism, in contrast 
with what we often see in mechanical physics proper, which is a radical 
break, or at least a claim to a radical break, with premodern traditions. 

Much early modern medicine defined itself sharply against the ancient 
traditions of Aristotle and Galen, even if in practice these Greek authors 
continued to enjoy significant influence. Many prominent physicians 
were strongly influenced by the mechanist program in natural philosophy, 
including Marcello Malpighi, Niels Stensen, and Antonio Vallisneri. For 
all these thinkers, each of whom played an important role in the develop- 
ment of Leibniz’s own medical and physiological views, observation and 
experimentation were far more important components of their methodol- 
ogy than was the authority of the ancients. This new methodology, in 
turn, opened up the way to important and fruitful medical research pro- 
grams unknown in antiquity, including microscopy and subtle anatomy, 
which could not have existed earlier because of technological limitations, 
as well as iatrochemistry, which could not have existed in antiquity be- 
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cause ancient authors did not see the living body as operating according 
to chemical principles. 

Naturally, significant disagreement arose about the value of these new 
paths of inquiry, and the differences were often motivated by ontological 
disagreements about the sort of entity that medicine concerns itself with, 
and by epistemological disagreements about how this sort of entity could 
be known. The great German physician Georg Ernst Stahl, who entered 
into a fierce polemic with Leibniz in 1709, which he would later pub- 
lish under the title Negotium otiosum and which we have translated and 
edited here, found himself opposed to Leibniz regarding a fundamental 
division in the early modern philosophy of medicine: that between the 
defenders of “rational medicine” (medicina rationalis), on the one hand, 
and of “vital medicine” (medicina vitalis) on the other. As Leibniz him- 
self explained the approach he supported, medical progress could best 
be made by establishing “the elements of rational medicine, which do 
not rest too much on intellectual conceptions too far from the practice of 
the art, as is the case among the Cartesian physicians, and which are not 
too connected to the tricks of the imagination, as is the case in chemical 
medicine (of, e.g., Paracelsus).”? Rational medicine would provide “the 
intelligible causes of sensible realities, when this is possible, and, when 
it is not possible, the useful consequences of effects, on the basis of what 
is determined by sensible experience, even if it cannot yet be reduced to 
causes.””!° 

In vital medicine, by contrast, there was a deep commitment, on philo- 
sophical grounds, to the causal efficacy of the states of the soul in both 
voluntary and involuntary corporeal modifications.'’ Stahl, and before 
him Claude Perrault (though in a subtler version), rejected the microstruc- 
turalist approach to medicine: the view that there must be a corpuscular or 
microanatomical account of the formation, conservation, and reparation 
of bodily structures, even if we cannot discern what exactly these are at 
present. Instead, the Halle physician defended an antimechanist view of 
medicine, according to which it is the soul that is directly responsible 
for corporeal structures. This approach required its adherents to explain 
psychosomatic causes and effects, and even to approach pathology as a 
moral as well as medical matter.!* To the extent that the soul was directly 
implicated in the preservation of corporeal structures, when these broke 
down, the natural suspicion of vital medicine was that the soul had not 
been conducting itself properly. 

Seeing organic processes as directed by immaterial principles was not 
new to early modern vital medicine. Aristotelianism had taken the liv- 
ing body to be governed principally by the integrated ends of its organs, 
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“organ” being something that could be fully understood only in relation 
to its contribution to the ends of a larger integrated whole, and that was 
defined by its function rather than its matter. As the Greek philosopher 
boldly puts it, a blind eye is an eye only by analogy.'* Some significant 
textual evidence suggests that Descartes, for example, retained a certain 
degree of functional unity for the body, comparable to Aristotle’s, in 
thinking about the concepts of health and sickness—again, this is evi- 
dence one is most likely to notice if one has a prior interest in understand- 
ing the significance of medicine for Descartes’s philosophy.'* 

In the study of pathology and pharmaceutics, in turn, the work of Galen 
continued to dominate, particularly in France, until the very end of the 
seventeenth century. Here, the principal concerns were to understand 
illnesses and their remedies as being “according to nature” or “against 
nature”: expressions, obviously, that would make no real sense if, on the 
strictest understanding of the body as a machine having only disposi- 
tional but not functional unity, there were nothing in particular that a 
body was more disposed to do, and no state for it to be in that was more 
appropriate than another. 

Finally, in addition to the new philosophy, to Aristotelianism, and to 
Galenism, there was the rise of iatrochemistry. Its leading figures included 
van Helmont and the fifteenth-century Swiss polymath Paracelsus, who 
sought to apply discoveries in what scholars called “chymistry’”—the 
practical and theoretical endeavor that included elements of both alchemy 
and chemistry—to the medical treatment of the body. Just as a discipline 
like optics straddled the boundary between physical and biological sci- 
ences, so too chymistry was at once equally chemistry and medicine. As 
Leibniz put it, there is a chemistry unique to animal bodies: it is what we 
are studying when we approach the animal body as mass rather than as 
structure. Iatrochemistry was highly eclectic, and often tangled itself in 
knots when attempting to give theoretical accounts of its own practical 
aims. It incorporated elements of the new philosophy, but certainly drew 
on conceptual resources far beyond this. 

A typical new philosopher in the seventeenth century might easily 
revert to Galenism or to Paracelsianism when discussing remedies, and 
to Aristotelianism when discussing the proper functioning of the living 
body, without feeling any cognitive dissonance. Traditions, and the over- 
coming of tradition, worked together in complicated ways, to some extent 
in all areas of philosophy, but surely more so in medicine, anatomy, and 
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2. The Scope and Development of 
Leibniz’s Medical Thought 


It should be evident by now that where an early modern philosopher 
placed medicine in the hierarchy of human endeavors was not an after- 
thought, but rather a positioning of his own philosophical views. Des- 
cartes thought of medicine as the art of maintaining health, and under- 
stood health in turn as “undoubtedly the chief good and the foundation of 
all the other goods in this life.”!° Leibniz, in contrast, preferred to describe 
medicine’s importance in more moderate terms, maintaining that health 
was only the second most valuable thing in human life, after virtue, and 
that therefore medicine was the second most important endeavor, follow- 
ing philosophical theology. Leibniz’s demotion of medicine from the su- 
preme position in which Descartes and the Cartesian school of medical 
philosophy had placed it may be understood as an expression of the view 
that not everything can be analyzed in terms of the movement and impact 
of bodies, and that for this reason, as Leibniz put it in another context, 
Descartes remained stuck in the antechamber of philosophy. 

It is noteworthy that with respect to his training and his vocation, Leib- 
niz, unlike a great number of other philosophers of his era, was not a phy- 
sician. He frequently underlined this fact as the cause of his uniquely lu- 
cid and well-founded views on medical matters. Thus he wrote somewhat 
boastfully in his On the New American Antidysenteric (1695-96) that 
“nothing is more precious to men than health” (thus deviating from his 
more typical placement of health in the number two spot). Next he added: 
“This may be said all the more fervently by me, who is not a doctor, since 
I will be less suspect of seeking to advance my own usefulness.’”'¢ Leibniz 
repeated this claim of nonpartisanship throughout his debate with Stahl. 

For Leibniz, exactly the sort of disinterestedness that he represented 
should have reigned as the prevailing spirit among practicing physicians, 
and in this respect it was his own position as a nonphysician that ought, 
in his view, to have served as a model for physicians. More concretely, 
it was the organization of religious orders, and thus of a life devoted to 
morality and the love of God, that would best serve, Leibniz thought, 
as a model for the organization of medicine, “for,’ as he writes in the 
Directions Pertaining to the Institution of Medicine (1671), “members of 
religious orders are disinterested.”'” 

This very early text was followed by significant interventions on medi- 
cal questions, in the form of treatises, journal articles, letters, drafts, and 
marginal notes, composed across the entirety of Leibniz’s career. A few 
of these are worth particular mention, including On Writing the New 
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Elements of Medicine (1682 or 1683), in which Leibniz helpfully defines 
the practice of “medicine” as “nothing other than to prescribe a method to 
a given mechanic who is able to conserve the machine that has been en- 
trusted to him, so that it will always operate correctly.”'® In the following 
decade, Leibniz wrote a similar, prescriptive letter on the advancement 
of medicine, which was published in 1694 as “Excerpt from a Letter on 
the Manner of Perfecting Medicine” in the Journal des Scavans.'? Soon 
after came Leibniz’s major contribution to pharmacology, his 1696 report 
to the Leopoldine Society on the treatment of dysentery.” Between 1708 
and 1710, Leibniz composed his extensive animadversions against G. E. 
Stahl’s Theoria medica vera of 1708, edited and translated here. In 1715, 
one year before his death, he wrote an important letter to P. A. Michelotti, 
“On Animal Secretion.””! Over a period of at least forty-four years, then, 
there was a sustained and serious interest on Leibniz’s part in the biologi- 
cal and medical sciences. 

The many sources of Leibniz’s medical thought are too numerous to 
list here, and the development of his medical thought is too complex to 
present in diachronic detail. In many respects, its development reflects the 
development of his philosophy as a whole: we see an early and fervent 
commitment to the explanatory promise of the mechanical philosophy, 
followed by a gradual reintroduction of a role for teleological explana- 
tion, one that sees it as coexisting with mechanical explanation and that 
sees each of the two types of explanations as accounting for the same 
world at different metaphysical levels and in view of different epistemo- 
logical requirements. 

In 1671, Leibniz explicitly cited Niels Stensen (Nicolaus Steno), along 
with the Italian physician Lorenzo Bellini, as two figures who had made 
tremendous recent progress in the “mathematization of medicine.” Yet 
he later came to see this project as only partially realizable. As Leibniz 
wrote in the 1715 letter to Michelotti: “There may be many mechanical 
causes that explain secretion. I suspect, however, that one should sooner 
explain the thing in terms of physical causes. Even if, in the final analysis, 
all physical causes lead back to mechanical causes, nonetheless I am in 
the habit of calling ‘physical’ those causes of which the mechanism is 
hidden.” 

Here, then, “physical” contrasts with “mechanical” to the extent that 
the latter lends itself to immediate mathematization, given the state of our 
knowledge and our capacity for observation, whereas physical explana- 
tion remains avowedly hypothetical. In a work of the early 1680s, The 
Human Body Is a Sort of Machine, Leibniz explicitly holds that “any 
machine . . . is best defined in terms of its final cause” so that “in the 
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description of the parts it is . . . apparent in what way each of them is 
coordinated with the others for the intended use.”* In this regard, un- 
like Descartes, for whom treating the human body as a machine meant 
the radical extirpation of teleological explanations from medicine and 
physiology, Leibniz maintained that the mechanical body could suitably 
be explained in teleological terms if these were understood simply as the 
account of the functioning of interworking organs. 

Leibniz paired his mechanical teleology with a firm commitment to 
medical empiricism. Indeed, medicine provides a clear example of what 
might be called the domain-specific character of Leibniz’s theory of 
knowledge and of his philosophy of science. That is, Leibniz believed 
that the manner in which one comes to know something depends to a 
large extent on the sort of knowledge being sought. In his view, medicine 
had only begun to make progress in the modern era, having been hin- 
dered earlier by a theory-ladenness that turned out in the end to be based 
mostly on superstitions. His 1671 Directions may be read as a manifesto 
declaring both the supreme importance of experiment for resolving medi- 
cal questions, and the importance, to speak with Bacon, of “laying one’s 
notions by.” If there were any question about the influence of the celes- 
tial bodies on human health, for example, then it should be put to the 
test: “The difference of climates, of the soils, of the air, etc., should be 
precisely noted: in this way many admirable things will result. Certain 
people should then be contracted to make inductions and observations 
from these. Attention should be paid to astrological effects: whether, for 
example, it is true what they say, that if a woman gives birth during a 
(solar) eclipse, she and the child will die, and other things in this sort 
of tradition.”** Not only in putting questionable causal explanations to 
the test, but also in resolving practical questions about the maintenance 
of health, Leibniz promoted empirical methods as the best course. For 
example, he recommended that “tests should be made to determine what 
would happen if a man were continually nourished with water, or with 
water and bread, etc.” 

Among the most remarkable aspects of Leibniz’s advocacy for em- 
piricism was his understanding of the importance of bodily secretions for 
determining a patient’s diagnosis. Secretions are important both because 
they come from inside, and thus give a report on the current state of a 
region of the living body, and because they, in contrast with the more 
solid parts of the body, are constantly in flux, and thus, one may assume, 
are more prone to being qualitatively or chemically altered by the onset 
of an illness. Not only the liquids that emerge naturally, such as urine 
and sweat, but also those that must be forced out, such as arterial blood 
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or vomit, as well as the relatively more solid parts that are constantly 
growing out from the interior, such as hair and nails: all these were to be 
taken as objects of study. Leibniz even suggested that “‘one should make 
tests with different sorts of baths, for all baths are in a certain sense in the 
category of infusion through the pores.’”¢ 

Leibniz’s enduring interest in purgation, among the many possible in- 
terests he was free to pursue, often defies our expectations of what Leib- 
niz himself, as a philosopher, ought to have considered important. For 
example, when he was allowed in 1676 by Descartes’s literary executor, 
Claude Clerselier, to copy out what he could of his French predecessor’s 
Nachlaf, Leibniz seized the opportunity to transcribe Descartes’s cure 
for constipation.?’” Nearly twenty years later, in the midst of one of his 
periods of most intense philosophical innovation, Leibniz was simultane- 
ously working on his single most significant contribution to pharmacol- 
ogy: the 1696 treatise on the treatment of dysentery with the Brazilian 
ipecacuanha root. He composed this treatise, apparently, after having 
conducted extensive experiments on himself with the root. 

Another area of empirical investigation that Leibniz considered crucial 
for the advancement of medicine was experimentation on animals. He 
saw vivisection as complementary to the autopsying of human cadavers: 
the two together gave us the closest possible picture of what happens 
within the living human body. We can learn not just about anatomy from 
animals but also about pathology and the stages of development of dis- 
eases, since, as Leibniz wrote, “we can cut them open when and how we 
please.”* Leibniz goes on to note that “we can test medicines (arzneyen) 
on animals when we please, and from this make a conclusion according 
to its analogy (proportione) to human beings.””? He adds, as if disap- 
pointed, that “we cannot make such tests on humans.”*° 

Leibniz’s promotion of vivisection might seem out of step with the 
picture of him, passed down at least since Kant’s lectures on ethics, as a 
gentle soul unwilling to do harm to any living creature. We learn from the 
lecture notes held by Kant’s disciple G. L. Collins that “Leibniz used a 
tiny worm for purposes of observation, and then carefully replaced it with 
its leaf on the tree, so that it should not come to harm through any act of 
his.”*! This reputation seems to have been won for Leibniz primarily from 
his nearly lifelong opposition to the Cartesian animal-machine doctrine 
and from his promotion of his alternative view, according to which ani- 
mals are ensouled and are capable of a degree of perception that enables 
them to experience true pleasure and pain. But it is important to bear in 
mind that no obvious ethical consequences follow immediately from the 
rejection of the Cartesian theory of animals. Indeed, for some early mod- 
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ern vivisectionists, it was precisely because animals were fundamentally 
like human beings in their soul-based vital functions that these beings 
could be taken as suitable test subjects for the advancement of medicine. 

Leibniz grew less interested in vivisection later in life. The last mention 
of this interest appears to come from the late 1670s, in notes on Henry 
More’s Immortality of the Soul, where Leibniz recalls that at some earlier 
point he had “seen with my own eyes a frog completely disemboweled, 
its heart, stomach and guts taken out of its body by a very skillful anato- 
mist friend of mine.’”’*? Not only is this one of Leibniz’s later expressions 
of interest in vivisection, it also reveals the extent and limitations of Leib- 
niz’s actual encounter with the sort of experimentation he enjoyed pro- 
moting at a distance. As far as can be told, the only physiological experi- 
ment Leibniz ever performed (not including his autoexperimentation with 
ipecacuanha) concerned the properties of what he called “animal glutino- 
sity”: his experiment involved frying an egg, which he likely would have 
been doing whether this served a scientific purpose or not.** In medical 
and physiological experimentation, Leibniz remained very much an out- 
sider, cheering on and promoting a field to which he did not contribute 
directly. This lack of experience, again, he insisted gave him a uniquely 
clear perspective in the field, but it may also have been a source of regret 
for a thinker with such great competence in so many fields. 

We have already seen that for Leibniz the medical care of the body was 
an activity that ran parallel to the spiritual care of the soul. It is thus not 
surprising to learn that in his public-health proposals he envisioned the 
ideal organization of medicine as one that would be modeled after orga- 
nized religion, and in particular after religious orders. In a remarkable 
passage of the 1671 Directiones, among the lengthiest in the entire text, 
Leibniz spells out a plan for a complete overhaul of the way that patients 
go to doctors. At the heart of this plan is the suggestion that medical 
consultations should be as easy as going to a priest for confession, and 
it even refers to doctors as “Medical father confessors” (Medicalische 
Beichtvater).™ He proposes that such “confessions” should be obligatory, 
but also imagines that if they were properly set up, citizens would go to 
them with pleasure. Leibniz continues: 


So that the confessions are more effective, and more general, lists 
of questions should be prescribed to people, just as we have con- 
fessional booklets that list a thousand different sins that could be 
imagined, so that no one forgets anything. There should be different 
times of year during which every person performs his medical con- 
fession, and says everything, and sketches out the preceding period, 
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[including] anything that he will consider with even a little anxiety. 
Everyone should, however, be free to have additional confessionals. 
And just as in sacred matters one is free to have an additional father 
confessor, who is not of the [same] parish, so too the same thing 
should happen here, [namely,] that there be certain free doctors who 
are bound to no parish and so can be chosen when one wishes.*° 


So far, we have seen Leibniz’s proposals for the patient. His ideas 
concerning the transformation of the doctor’s approach to his task in the 
“confessional” are no less radical. Just as priests not only assign penance 
for sins committed, he argues, but also counsel ways to conduct one’s life 
better in the future, doctors should not only cure illnesses but also help 
patients lead a healthy life: “For the rules or exigencies of medical father 
confessors as well should consist not so much in prescriptions as in regu- 
lation of the diet, just as the rules and exigencies of the spiritual father 
confessor should consist more in certain prescribed useful acts, than in 
the praying of a certain number of Hail Marys or Our Fathers.”* 

Like their spiritual counterparts, the medical father confessors would 
be sworn to secrecy. This rule imposed a harsh limitation on Leibniz’s 
firm commitment to the central importance of systematic data collection 
in the advancement of medicine. But there were ways to compensate for 
this loss. Leibniz believed that pharmacists in particular, rather than phy- 
sicians, should be charged with the task of compiling the health records 
of the population they served.*” The most important form of medical re- 
cord keeping in Leibniz’s view was the compilation of death statistics, 
and in the Directiones he makes his first mention of “bills of mortality,” 
arguing that these should “be brought to the greatest possible perfection, 
and must not be made only in the large cities, but also everywhere in the 
countryside.”** In the 1694 note “On the Method of Perfecting Medicine,” 
Leibniz reiterates his interest in promoting this form of record keeping: 
“T do not know whether in Paris they still keep the estates or anniversary 
lists of Baptisms and of Funerals in this large city, which they composed 
during the time I was there. This project seemed very useful, as much 
so as the Bills of mortality of London, from which able men have drawn 
conclusions of consequence.”*? 

The source of the phrase “bills of mortality,’ cited by Leibniz in En- 
glish, is almost certainly the work of John Graunt and William Petty, 
who together innovated new methods in the demographic study of the 
spread of plague in England in the 1660s, and for this are considered 
key figures in the development of modern epidemiology.*° Though surely 
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unknown to Leibniz at the time of the Directiones, by the 1690s the Ital- 
ian physician Bernardino Ramazzini, often identified as the founder of 
occupational medicine, had come to play an important role in Leibniz’s 
thinking about public-health issues. Leibniz often praised Ramazzini for 
advancing beyond astrology and the other divinatory arts or, perhaps bet- 
ter, for offering a sort of “astrology in reverse” by advocating not predic- 
tive reading from signs, but rather a comprehensive retrodictive reading 
of signs: “He says he wants to make up these sorts of Medical Calendars, 
but not, as the astrologers do, at the beginning of the year, but rather when 
the year is over.”*! Leibniz believed that such comprehensive retrodic- 
tion would ultimately make possible a real predictive science of human 
health. Statistics would come to replace divination as a guide to the future 
course of events. 

It was not only that the information gathered would be diagnostically 
useful for the individual patient from whom they were obtained, but also 
that the systematic compilation of extensive tests would enable physi- 
cians to establish norms and averages for the human body, and thereby 
to gain a more thorough mastery of the distinction between the healthy 
and the pathological than had been possible in the era of medical reliance 
upon anecdotes. 

Leibniz’s career-long concern for advancing public health was clearly 
on a par with his other grand schemes for social improvement, includ- 
ing, for example, his designs for public transportation, for lighting city 
streets, and for establishing scientific academies. All these interests reveal 
a combination of both the theoretical formulations and the very practi- 
cal concerns motivating a thinker capable of working at both levels at 
once. Alongside the schemes for establishing academies, Leibniz’s in- 
terest in public health seems to have been among his most personal and 
most long-standing interests. Well into the eighteenth century, we can 
find echoes of the same basic scheme laid out in the 1671 Directiones. 
In 1701, Leibniz wrote two separate drafts of proposals for the collection 
of public-health data, an interest that was reiterated in the major treatise 
On Botanical Method of the same year.” There he explicitly identifies the 
record-keeping aspect of medicine as the activity most useful to human 
thriving and thus, to return to the hierarchy with which we began the 
introduction, as second only to virtue among human goods. He writes 
that if “distinguished men” would continue exchanging medical infor- 
mation and compiling observations, then “not only shall we progress in 
understanding illnesses that proceed in a singular and not yet investigated 
fashion, but a vast thesaurus of the most beautiful observations will soon 
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be compiled, which will be of much use to the human race, so that I know 
of nothing next to the practice of virtue that can be professed to be more 
pious and in agreement with Christian charity.” 

It is against the broader background of this great hope for the ultimate 
benefit of the advancement of medicine that we must understand Leib- 
niz’s engagement with Stahl’s work. However different the two thinkers’ 
medical philosophies were, they were alike—and no doubt recognized 
this likeness in each other—to the extent that each believed in the deep 
connection between the advancement of medicine and the advancement 
of morality, and each saw both sorts of advancement as falling within the 
scope of philosophy. 


3. Stahl’s Views on Medicine and Organism 

Georg Ernst Stahl (1659-1734) studied medicine at the University of Jena, 
where he received his degree in 1684. At Jena he developed a consider- 
able interest in chemistry, a discipline to which he significantly contrib- 
uted over the years. After graduation, he completed his scientific training 
and delivered some lectures in chemistry at his alma mater before being 
appointed, in 1687, as court physician to Duke Johann Ernst of Saxony- 
Weimar. In 1694, Stahl was offered, and accepted, the second chair of 
medicine at the newly founded University of Halle. The incumbent of 
the first chair, Friedrich Hoffmann, also a graduate of Jena, later became 
known as a key proponent of iatromechanism and an adversary of Stahl. 
He may have been instrumental in the latter’s appointment.** The major 
part of Stahl’s published contributions to medicine came from his teach- 
ing and supervision of students at Halle. In 1715, he left Halle for Berlin, 
where he had been called upon to assume the duties of court physician to 
King Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia. He never resumed his university po- 
sition, but kept defending his views on the foundations of physiology and 
pathology, which he had synthesized in his chief medical work, Theoria 
medica vera (1708). As shown by Johanna Geyer-Kordesch,* Stahl had 
strong ties to the Pietist movement, which had come to dominate aca- 
demic life at Halle under the influence of Philipp Jacob Spener and Her- 
mann Francke. His Pietist inclinations seem to have played a significant 
role in his opposition to “rational medicine” (medicina rationalis), whose 
hypotheses were framed to meet the requirements of a system of me- 
chanical laws of nature. More positively, Pietist theological views were 
in harmony with his empiricist methodology and his assignment of the 
soul’s responsibility for inducing pathological states and for failing, at 
times, as a result of its own shortcomings, in its governance of the fragile 
corporeal entity. 
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Stahl grounded his program for physiology on the concept of life, since 
the goal of practical medicine was the preservation and restoration of 
life in the human body through the elimination of lesions and illnesses.” 
Stahl’s concept of life stemmed from his inquiries into the formal, mate- 
rial, and final causes of physiological processes in their relation to the 
structures and composition of the body. It was based on empirical evi- 
dence that the organic body is intrinsically corruptible. The structure of 
the organs on which vital acts depend results from an unstable chemical 
mixture that is prone to fermentation and dissolution while the persis- 
tence of these vital acts is at stake. The right option for the physician was 
to make life depend on a power that preserved the complex and fragile 
living aggregate: “The conservation of such a corruptible thing, so that 
it is not corrupted by its very act, is precisely what should be understood 
by the current term ‘life.’ And this is the relation by which the body, as a 
mere mixture, is to be contrasted with and distinguished from the body 
as living?” 

Attributing to the organs instrumental ends that conform to the conser- 
vation of the whole entity was possible only if they were endowed with a 
special “conformation and proportion” that could not arise from their ma- 
terial components. Such proportion and order had to be imposed a priori 
on these elements and the machines they formed. Stahl mentioned, for 
instance, that whatever the mechanical disposition of organic parts, there 
was no necessity that this disposition should provide an appropriate mo- 
tion, as was shown by the disruptive influence that the passions of the soul 
exerted on physiological processes. Hence, health resulted from the con- 
tingent power of a noncorporeal entity that could produce and preserve the 
integrative structure and dynamics of the body. Maintaining this structure 
and these operations was the soul’s essential raison d’étre in relation to 
the organic body. Indeed, the mixture of particles provided appropriate 
materials for building the animal as well as for achieving its functions. 
Chemically mixed bodies were formed from corpuscles endowed with 
specific powers. At a higher level, these mixed bodies could further com- 
bine and form compounds, which fit three distinct types of aggregations: 
homogeneous mechanical aggregates, homogeneous organic aggregates, 
and heterogeneous aggregates. Living bodies were heterogeneous aggre- 
gates, combined out of a manifold of homogeneous organic aggregates. 
The integration of these diverse combinations and of the ensuing func- 
tions required a hegemonic agent that could actualize and maintain the 
heterogeneous aggregate by correlating its instrumental parts by means 
of inner motions and changes. When the animated body could no longer 
yield the vital motions of secretion, excretion, and renewal of corporeal 
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ingredients, the laws of inorganic nature applied with full force to the 
whole organic body, which underwent corruption.** 

Some parts were more liable to putrefaction than others. This was the 
case with blood, whose “mucido-lipidic composition” was particularly 
disposed to fermentation. The organic economy thus required a blood- 
preserving function, which was achieved through circulation. That pro- 
cess preserved the blood’s mixture and helped maintain the functional 
integrity of all the other parts. In De motu tonico vitali (On Vital Tonic 
Motion; first edition, 1692), Stahl developed the concept of “tonic mo- 
tion,” a property of functional reactivity that was irreducible to strict me- 
chanical dispositions and that regulated the flow of blood and humors by 
sequences of spasmodic contractions in the soft or semisoft tissues. Stahl 
conceived of circulation as an integrative set of means for preventing 
humors from stagnating and dissolving in vessels. Thus, inflammation 
should be considered an instrumental means in the vital struggle against 
stasis and the corruption of humors. In numerous organic affections, the 
vital combination of micromotions appears to be closely linked to inten- 
tional states of anxiety and fear of the soul. 

Stahl linked the scope of circulatory processes and adaptive humoral 
variations to a finality that extended to secretion and excretion. If blood 
maintained its own appropriate chemical composition, this was due to 
its motions being constantly correlated to filtration through soft and po- 
rous parts surrounding the circulatory networks. The same could be said 
about the role of excretions for the sake of the circulatory function. This 
regulatory function appeared, therefore, as “the ultimate formal organism 
of life’? 

Stahl objected to the mechanist thesis that the functional process of 
secretion could be entirely explained by the density of the particles of hu- 
mors and by the correspondence in figure and dimension between those 
particles and the pores and meatuses, that is, holes and duct apertures of 
the glandular parenchymas or tissues. The contents of vessels might thus 
undergo some slowing down and resistance, and humors, subject to oscil- 
lations in their transit, tended to evacuate their tiny, subtler parts through 
the lymphatic and glandular meatuses and to direct their more consistent 
ones into the venous network. 

But as in every argument made in the Stahlian style, these “a poste- 
riori” reasons should be corroborated by “a priori” reasons concerning 
physiological processes, their modalities and sequences. The capital fea- 
ture of these processes seemed to be duration: compared with blood flow, 
they were achieved slowly, sequentially, and continuously, and with more 
or less periodic evacuations. These characteristics suggested a relation 
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of structural-functional order that was embodied in the dynamics of the 
implied vital motions. There would be one agent for the entire “organ- 
ism” of vital fluids, and it would be apt to coordinate the full scope of 
sequential acts. Against van Helmont, Glisson, and others, Stahl rejected 
the view that a plurality of psychomorphic agents, of archaei, of plastic 
natures was disseminated through the organs of the living body in order 
to locally compensate for the shortcomings of mechanist explanations. 

Stahl seemed to favor the domination of a single soul that formed, or- 
ganized, operated, and preserved the global economy, the “organism” 
of the body’s aggregated micromachines. Thus, the physiology he con- 
ceived focused on the conditions that determined vital conservation, 
namely, synergies of motions conformable to the individual organism’s 
goals, even if these synergies involved mechanical dispositions as struc- 
tural conditions. Thus, Stahl’s program for physiology aimed at unveiling 
the inherent teleology of organic phenomena: 


[From the analysis of vital motions] one draws the true reason of a 
properly medical physiology, for thence one understands not only 
that the whole process of secretions and excretions is grounded in 
the proportion of matter to be moved, rather than in any other neces- 
sity arising from the organs, but that in addition the true and firm 
foundation for a motile determination affecting this type of matter 
is properly and simply based on a goal, and to be more precise, on 
an end preset by way of estimation and intention, namely, that the 
integrity of the body be preserved not as being organic at present, but 
as being destined to remain organic.°° 


This relationship implied also that the vital agent should control organic 
mixtures by a form of cognition and build these mixtures out of foreign 
inorganic or organic elements, as was observed in the formation of plants 
and animals. It thus seemed preferable to suppose that some deliberate se- 
lection and collection of ingredients for a harmonious mixture took place, 
rather than to admit that appropriate corpuscles for a specific mixture 
combined mechanically and yielded, by virtue of their physical features, 
the order, numbers, and dispositions that fit with the individual organism 
as a true final arrangement of vital processes. 

In the chapter of the Theoria medica vera devoted to the ends and 
finality of the body, countering purely mechanist interpretations, Stahl 
appeals to the inherent teleology of physiological processes, that is, to 
the interrelated instrumental destination of the organs.*' He insists that 
the functions attributed to the soul, such as sense perception and diverse 
modes of cognition, presuppose corporeal systems appropriate for mental 
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operations. The body exists to afford two types of functional effects: acts 
of vital conservation, and operations of sensibility, motility, and thought. 
Both categories of action extend beyond the finality of the body proper. 
They must be ruled over by an animating principle by which, and for 
which, the body is built. The soul thus presents two faces, so to speak: on 
the one hand, it accomplishes the purely psychic acts that flow from its 
essential nature; it actively intervenes, on the other hand, in the body that 
it builds and in which it achieves vital and animal functions. 

Motion was the expression of this psychic activity in the body con- 
ceived of as the instrument of the soul. Analogy suggested that reason it- 
self as a discursive faculty implied inner motions that led inferences from 
one object to the next. The conservation of the body for the ends of sensi- 
bility and motility seemed to require motions appropriate to the functions 
of organic life as well as to the soul’s proper ends. For Stahl, if acts of the 
soul were motions that responded to its specific intentions, they nonethe- 
less fit perfectly with the nature of organic bodies whose structuring, vital 
conservation, and functional processes the soul assumed. 

In concluding the physiological part of the Theoria, Stahl emphasizes 
that vital processes are accomplished by motions that, as “formal effects,” 
could not derive from organic structure and composition alone, but rather 
from the harmony of action of the living being.*? Two types of consid- 
erations combined to form a “physiology” of motion: on the one hand, 
physico-historical considerations accounting for centers of application 
of motion in the body, matters subject to assimilation or excretion, and 
sequences of organs moved; on the other hand, moral or final consider- 
ations accounting for the physiological destination of motions according 
to a design of vital conservation. Indeed, this physiology included suffi- 
cient knowledge of the structural features and physicochemical combina- 
tions inherent in organic aggregates. But motion conceived of as vital “is 
truly something incorporeal that is added to bodies and is generically of a 
similar nature and ‘universal disposition’ (universae habitudinis) with the 
soul itself.”°? The addition of vital motion to the body did not mean that 
the relation thus set on was purely extrinsic, for this relation was based on 
the closest possible account of the material conditions in which motion 
was exerted. Above all, Stahl objected to the modern physiologists who 
assimilated vital motions to acts that would entirely depend on the mate- 
rial disposition of bodies and be necessarily accomplished without a final 
destination: “Vital motions are directed and executed by the soul’s action 
alone: they are truly organic acts instituted by a superior active cause in 
the corporeal instruments in order to produce certain effects, not only ge- 
nerically determined and specifically necessary, but also in a most special 
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way, particularly and subtly proportioned to fit the requirements flowing 
from various time circumstances and accidental external causes.’”** 

There follows a severe critique of those hypotheses that presume either 
that mechanism suffices to explain vital operations or that ad hoc sub- 
stantial forms, powers, or faculties provide sufficient reasons for biologi- 
cal phenomena beyond mechanical operations, without the intervention 
of a vital intellect. Presupposing that vegetative and animal souls were 
inferior to the rational soul would mean presuming that those inferior 
incorporeal entities were nonetheless endowed with some form of cog- 
nitive power. In the same way, decomposing the human soul in order 
to introduce in it separate faculties of vegetation and sensibility-motility 
would result in a useless multiplication of abstract entities. Finally, the 
mixed strategy consisting in postulating “spirits,” that is, subtle mate- 
rial parts, that accomplished functional acts within the structure that flow 
from souls or faculties would introduce, without true empirical ground, 
ad hoc organic instruments to serve as vehicles for the soul’s intentions, 
either for the accomplishment of local functions or for the transmission 
of functional effects to more distant parts. The foremost of such physi- 
ological hypotheses was put forward by Jan Baptist van Helmont, who 
subordinated inherent and influent spirits (spiritus insiti et influi) to the 
archaei of the organs. By following that trend, one ran the risk of reduc- 
ing instrumental functions to properties of anatomical structures, for in- 
stance, of the nerve and brain networks in the case of the animal spirits. 

Since some of the acts that govern organic life—for instance, the pas- 
sions of the soul causing and altering spasmodic and involuntary pas- 
sions, or the phantasms of the mother’s mind modifying the develop- 
ment of the fetus—clearly expressed the soul’s rule over physiological 
phenomena, and all lower-level functions should be linked to the same 
animating principle. To counter the objection that because they are non- 
conscious and nondeliberate, these functions did not fall under the soul’s 
dominion, Stahl brought in his famous distinction between Jogos, a kind 
of rational instinct that represented immediate plain intellection without 
discursive operations, and logismos, which implied comparisons and in- 
ferences and presupposed an awareness of sensible or imaginative data on 
which rational arguments bore.* From there on, one only needed to make 
analogical inferences in order to acknowledge the active, but blind, role 
of the soul in determining vital processes. 

In this conceptual framework, the type of physiology that Stahl con- 
ceived of was well represented by his views on nutrition and develop- 
ment. Nutrition consisted in the assimilation of new particles to organs 
that were either existent or in the making. The formal condition of 
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nutrition was that these particles had to be proportioned to the structure 
of the organs and available in sufficient quantity for assimilation, and 
that the organic construction produced the external configuration proper 
to each organ. But by relying on the encounter, impulse, combination, 
and cohesion of particles, the modern mechanists did not account for the 
exact coordination and coadaptation of parts that occur in the formation 
of the embryo and later on in the mature body’s vital transformations. For 
it was impossible to understand how the refined collections of corpuscles 
and mixed bodies that composed the organic structures could be produced 
otherwise than by an incorporeal agent that collected, ordered, adjusted, 
and harmonized them. Stahl considered motion to be the efficient cause 
of the vital organic order that nutrition achieved and preserved. But this 
motion was properly architectonic and thus involved a teleological and 
functional dimension, which made manifest the intervention of a soul 
responsible for having designed a living being. Stahl rejected preforma- 
tion and denied that preexistent and predetermined structures could be 
deployed by mere mechanical processes. He argued that the vital struc- 
ture was achieved by an agent that composed the organic body for its own 
ends, that is, according to an intentional design aiming at the accomplish- 
ment of vital functions. 

For Stahl, the physiology of generation constituted an analytical exten- 
sion of that of nutrition. The typical case of generation involved the par- 
ticipation of the two sexes. Ancient medicine granted a plastic force (vis 
plastica) to the seed, which some equated with vital spirits.°° The mod- 
erns presumed that the transmission of this formative force was done by 
framing up the material particles of the spirits according to the nisus in- 
herent in the original parts. But this was granting too much to spirits, for 
it boiled down to understanding how spirits, and above all the generative 
spirit, could be cognizant of the functional processes to be achieved. Stahl 
opposed the conception of those dynamic entities along the pattern of 
pseudorational corporeal agents. In contrast, and for the sake of explana- 
tory parsimony, he referred to the soul and its endogenous capacity for 
finalized action and held it responsible for the manifold of architectonic 
acts that his predecessors took to be dependent on psychomorphic dispo- 
sitions, inherent in the organic body and its parts. 

Attributing to the soul the formal and efficient causation of morphoge- 
netic processes would be empirically evidenced by the deformation and 
restructuring of embryos according to the genitors’ phantasms and inten- 
tions. “Generative efformation” occurred because of a given relation be- 
tween the causal principle and the effect to be produced. But no propor- 
tion could naturally and promptly occur between the mother’s rational 
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soul and a material “generative spirit” (spiritus genitalis) in the embryo, 
that is, a plastic force heterogeneous by nature to any soul.*’ The ef- 
formation, which brought about a new vital principle in the embryo, 
necessarily originated from an idea in an imagining rational soul. And to 
produce significant deviations from a regular process of embryogenesis, 
more was required than mere mechanical impressions conveyed from 
the mother’s body to the fetus, namely, precise and intense perceptions 
and appraisals of traumatic objects. In such cases, one had to evoke real 
phantasms affecting the fetus through the desires or moments of dread 
felt, or simply apprehended, by the mother’s soul. Even if the way the 
fictitious image was conveyed from the latter to the fetus’s soul could 
not be accounted for, Stahl seemed to believe that the communication 
between living beings might occur from soul to soul, that is to say, by 
entities or agents capable of appraising objects of the imagination, rather 
than by agents unable to mentally anticipate effects to be produced or 
avoided. 

It would be absurd to presume that the power of motion depended on 
the body but that the direction of motion depended on the rational soul. 
Problems concerning communication between soul and seed, and the di- 
visibility of souls, might be similarly answered. It sufficed to note a pos- 
teriori “that the rational soul is in the body and exerts its power over the 
body, not only when the latter is already formed and accomplished, but 
also when it is being formed, as appears evident from the force of imagi- 
nation.”** The problem of divisibility was similarly solved. The essence 
of the soul became manifest to the senses through motile activity. Motion 
was liable to perpetual division with regard to moments of time, and the 
same considerations could be carried over from the phenomena of motion 
to the subjects of motion. 

For Stahl, it was the soul that imposed the body’s original structure 
and combination of parts. As an a priori argument, he postulated that no 
being or agent could receive imaginative or intelligible ideas from a soul, 
nor reproduce them, unless it was a being or agent capable of imagina- 
tion or understanding. This conception implied that ideas as such do not 
bear any efficiency except by means of some moral appraisal. And such 
an appraisal necessarily implied inner states of fear or desire arising from 
appropriate phantasms. A posteriori evidence was provided by the fetus’s 
capacity to feel affections corresponding to its mother’s phantasms and 
consequently to develop a deviant conformation. Confusion would arise 
from assimilating those mental states to systems of material spirits pre- 
sumed homologous in activity and power, and would thus foster a mean- 
ingless duplication of physiological agents. 
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Concerning the way in which an active formative principle was trans- 
mitted to the fetus, Stahl insisted on a necessary determination coming 
from both sexes. But he recalled that Malpighi, in his Epistolic Disserta- 
tion on the Formation of the Chicken in the Egg (Dissertatio epistolica de 
formatione pulli in ovo, 1673), supposed a preformation of the organic ru- 
diments in the female and the vital upgrading of this preformed structure 
by the fertilizing action of the male. He also evoked the phenomena of 
hybridization, which suggested that the fetus’s soul imitated the structural 
forms of both parents. Moreover, although he acknowledged that heredity 
fell short of a conclusive explanation, he guessed that the prevalence of 
hereditary factors was due to the more intense determination of one parent 
during coitus. Nonetheless, concerning the original animating principle, 
he rather seemed to agree with the tradition that the vital actualization of 
the embryo was dependent on the male. Thus, the female would provide 
nutriments and perhaps the rudiments of the initial organic structure, but 
the distribution, apposition, and assimilation of particles would depend 
upon the formative energy brought by the male. But the fetus’s specific 
formative principle inhered in it and did not require any subsidiary en- 
ergy. Stahl opposed the micromechanists who postulated that growth was 
a simple mechanical increase of the original structure without any inter- 
vening animating principle, and he stressed that the soul was present to 
the whole body, with which it forms a single individual, and acted in, by, 
and for the body, in total agreement with its own nature. He thus stated: 
“T recommend [to mechanists] that they learn to rightly assess the nature 
of motion as well as that of the immediate agents of motion, the presence 
of the soul in the body, that is, in a single individual, and nowhere else, 
and finally the fact that the full set of actions of this soul, from what we 
know and truly perceive, are exerted only in connection with, in, and by 
corporeal things.” 

After infusion of the soul and the ensuing “efformation” of the fetus, 
nutrition was responsible for the growth, conservation, and repair of the 
organic body through an extension of the soul’s formative power. Without 
adhering to Malpighi’s preformationist stance, Stahl referred to his ob- 
servations on the developing chicken embryo that showed that the brain, 
spinal cord, nerves, and rudiments of the sense organs, starting with the 
eyes, were originally formed before the vascular network, which emerged 
from the leaping point (punctum saliens). Reasons of functionality and 
organic regulation justified, a priori, this structural and temporal prior- 
ity, while Malpighi’s observations were framed a posteriori.” If Stahl 
seemed to accept a form of ovist preformation, it was only because the 
preliminary structure provided by the mother appeared to form a material 
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requirement for the finalized generative process to be triggered by the 
fetus’s animating principle. Concerning the formation of blood, which 
the mechanists presumed to result from a fortuitous concourse of, and 
respective affinities among, particles, Stahl argued instead for the neces- 
sity of a special aggregation of mixed bodies that, by themselves, would 
rather tend to a prompt dissolution if left to the reactions intervening 
among their inorganic compounds. This implied a design for organization 
and preservation that could not be reduced to the material arrangement of 
organs and their components. In sum, the micromechanist schematism, 
which referred the ultimate principle of organization to combinations of 
infinitely small corporeal structures, was objected to because of the fi- 
nality that the emergent order unveiled. According to the most adequate 
view, we should attribute to the soul not only a power of regulating vital 
motions, but also a formative power for producing these motions them- 
selves, which, more than the material parts they affect, constitute the es- 
sential framework of the “organism” of a living being. 

Since chemistry, according to Stahl, aimed at revealing the laws of 
composition of mixed bodies, it had to renounce doing so for organic ag- 
gregates, which were irreducible to purely mechanical combinations. To 
justify this irreducibility, Stahl introduced his radical distinction between 
“organism” and “mechanism,” which forms the topic of the “Disquisitio 
de mechanismi et organismi diversitate” (Disquisition on the difference 
between mechanism and organism), one of the introductory essays of the 
Theoria medica vera.®' By “mechanism,” Stahl meant a type of physical 
reality that could be entirely analyzed in terms of geometrico-mechanical 
properties and explained by the operations of a motile faculty without 
reference to a final destination. Stahl objected to the tendency of inserting 
agents, processes, and functional dispositions into corporeal structures 
as a way to yield specific appetites, attractions, sympathies, etc. In con- 
trast, he identified organism as the principal feature of natural entities in 
which an autonomous instrumental relationship was exerted. This type of 
action depended on an efficient cause that aimed at actualizing some cor- 
responding functional effect: embodied in the instrument, the efficiency 
relation expressed the analogical connection between agent and end. That 
is, the functional effects characterizing the organism reflected the deter- 
mination of a cause, jointly final and efficient, that acted in and through 
the organic body. Such a refined instrumental reason qualified a particular 
nature as an “organism.”® At this point, considerations about artificial 
machines and the theory of living automata intervene. Stahl referred in 
particular to the clock metaphor. If a clock fulfils its function of measur- 
ing time with the intended precision, it is properly an organ or instrument. 
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In this capacity, its action expresses the intelligent design that prevailed 
in the combination of its compounding parts. If, on the contrary, a defect 
of some kind in its makeup and operations prevents it from fulfilling its 
function as an organ, it falls back into the condition of a mere mechanism: 
the motions that it executes, in that case, comply with laws of external 
necessity, but have forsaken teleological determinations expressing the 
power of an efficient cause adequate to a desired end. 

Let us refer to the representation of the living body as an automaton. 
In this type of representation, the observation of organic parts reveals 
their significant adjustment to instrumental functions. But the model does 
not contain an adequate concept of the source of this production of fi- 
nality. Indeed, the partisans of this type of theoretical model supposed 
that the organic body had an inherent capacity for generating and pre- 
serving its structures and operations, but were unable to account for the 
instrumental reason that caused these structural and functional relations 
to occur. Beyond describing the structures of the biological clock, it was 
a matter of reaching to the inner agent of the micromotions that elicit the 
harmony of vital processes. From this perspective, an organism could 
not be reduced to a mechanism animated by an external finality; it could 
not be conceived of along the lines of an “animated anatomy” (anatome 
animata). Organism should entail for the body a power of generating its 
own organization through the subtle and complex motions unfolding in 
a suprachemical automaton. It was at the junction of these arguments 
that Stahl evoked the soul’s specific powers and granted it dominion over 
physiological and pathological phenomena. 

The ontological status of the soul was not a concern of his. In confor- 
mity with Pietist ideology, Stahl promptly evacuated metaphysical con- 
cepts, which represented for him mere abstract entities without founda- 
tion in the experience of physical reality. He was generally content with 
presenting the soul as a modern equivalent of the “nature” evoked, for 
instance, in the Hippocratic corpus: for him, the soul was an immaterial 
active substance, the final and efficient cause of vital motions as well 
as of conscious affections of human subjects. He repeatedly stated that 
the soul exists in and for the body alone, its instrument, or complex and 
functionally adapted corporeal structure. The mind could exert its action 
with ease and determination only within the bounds of an imaginative 
representation of the body’s properties; the soul’s power of intervening in 
physiological processes implied the capacity of intuiting the instrumen- 
tal function, and thus the complex and integrative structures of the body 
proper. This nonmaterial cause of vital motions was also the formal rea- 
son of the organism, that is, of the goal-accomplishing organic aggregate. 
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But it could not be a mere being of reason symbolizing organic phenom- 
ena. Vital functions had to have a fitting efficient cause and formal in- 
strumental reason. Vital motions were immaterial by nature: though they 
were executed in and by bodies, they possessed incorporeal properties, 
namely, variable persistence in time, degrees of energy, and harmonic 
relation to final processes: “As the effect always bears witness to its own 
cause, so motion, being something immaterial, bears witness to its cause 
which is of the same species [that is, immaterial].” 

The incorporeal properties of motion refer to what we might call “ra- 
tional intentions.” It should be noted that at times Stahl tended to “natu- 
ralize” motion, especially when he assimilated the “motile substantial 
force” to the “nature” of Hippocratic medicine, that is, to a physical prin- 
ciple that was homogeneous with the sensible effects it provoked. But the 
Halle physician did not seem to want to rest on that position. His more 
consistent tendency was rather toward rationalizing, intellectualizing the 
formal reason of vital motions according to a psychological analogy. His 
pattern for organic instrumentation was the relationship the soul bears 
to the various organic states. He thus evoked the process by which the 
imagination of the mother was presumed to impress traumatic or terato- 
logical features on the fetus’s structures. More generally, he noted cases 
in which affective states—emotions and passions—modify physiological 
processes, in particular the circulation of blood, humors, and secretions. 
He also focused on sensitive phenomena and on the relations that states 
of representative perception hold for the sense organs. His main argu- 
ment went like this: “The soul has particular knowledge of the organs 
that belong to it, and. . . by this means, it does not ignore the proportional 
relation they hold to various ends; . . . it also knows the whole proportion 
and aptitude of these organs for undergoing a motion which can indeed 
be singularly and positively moderated according to arbitrary intentions 
of the soul itself’ Stahl linked organic knowledge with a form of ef- 
ficiency and volition that conformed to an analogy drawn from the re- 
flexive experience of voluntary movements. But he correlatively insisted 
on the frequent cases in which emotions critically suspended functional 
motions: this pathology of volition suggested explanatory reasons for a 
number of organic dysfunctions. 

The fragility of these analogies could draw the objection that “the soul 
has absolutely no awareness of its proper concourse and intervention in 
most of these facts,” and that it could not exert the least control, nor 
the least direction, over the infinite manifold of vital actions that were 
without any link to consciousness. Stahl replied by distinguishing be- 
tween a spontaneous intellect without representation (Jogos), a kind of 
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instinct of reason, on the one hand, and on the other an intellect subject 
to the conditions of sensible representation and schematizing imagina- 
tion (logismos). The intellect accompanied by consciousness was condi- 
tioned by the possibility of representation, that is, by the empirical lim- 
its of sensibility and imagination. As an instinct of reason, the intellect 
without representations exerted a blind animating direction, subject to 
natural determinations flowing from the finality implied in a certain soul- 
body relationship: hence, the fact that this intellect generally sufficed for 
maintaining or restoring life and health in a nonconscious, nonreflective 
way. But not being infallible, it could, by occasional deficiencies, let ill- 
ness and death happen. These two forms of organic knowledge inhered 
in the same dynamic substrate, whence activities arose from both. Logos 
was centrally involved in nutrition, circulation, secretion, and excretion 
(assimilation-disassimilation), as well as reproduction, which was as- 
signed to a specific appetite, and regeneration, which stayed within limits 
for each type of organic structure. Voluntary motions, sensory activity, 
affective sensibility, imagination, and reasoning were attributed to the 
logismos. 

In these conditions, the soul, combining functions attributed to logos 
and logismos, could seem to possess a psychomorphic power of causal 
determination over the full set of functions imparted to the living indi- 
vidual. Hence, one could go as far as to argue that Stahl proposed a “ho- 
listic” conception of organism.® If one agreed to qualify as holistic a 
physiological doctrine of the early Enlightenment like Stahl’s, it should 
be stressed that the author of Theoria medica vera linked a plurality of 
psychological or psychomorphic properties to the functions implemented 
by organic bodies. But in fact the proposed analytic distinction between 
logos and logismos suggested that far from possessing a global and in- 
tegrative principle of determination, the living organic body rather cor- 
responded to the pattern of a natural being endowed with precarious func- 
tional unity: the “organism,” in Stahl’s meaning, depended on a manifold 
of acts of the soul whose laws and substantial grounding escape us once 
we stray beyond the limited boundaries of observation of significantly 
individualized physiological and pathological phenomena. 


4. Key Concepts and Figures in the Exchange 


We have been introduced to a number of medical and natural-philosophical 
concerns that Leibniz and Stahl inherited from their predecessors and 
shared with their contemporaries. It is useful at this point to sketch more 
explicitly and systematically the views and contributions of the most in- 
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fluential authors in this exchange, as well as to summarize the most influ- 
ential concepts around which the exchange rotated. 

Robert Boyle (1627-1691) was an influential philosopher and experi- 
mental scientist active in the Royal Society of London in the latter half of 
the seventeenth century. A leading proponent of “experimental philoso- 
phy,” he provided influential theoretical elaborations of the relevance of 
experiment for the advancement of philosophy. His most important con- 
tributions were in chemistry, broadly speaking, and in the study of atmo- 
spheric phenomena such as air pressure and temperature. Although he be- 
lieved that experiments themselves were constitutive of “philosophy,” he 
also insisted on a certain agnosticism about the way in which experimen- 
tal results might be extended for the resolution of metaphysical questions, 
as, for example, whether the evident production of a “vacuum” within the 
exhausted chamber of an air pump could be taken as proof of the exis- 
tence of a void in metaphysical rigor. Many of Boyle’s experiments bore 
directly or indirectly on animal physiology and on what Leibniz would 
think of as the “chemistry proper to animals,” that is, the processes in liv- 
ing bodies that can be explained only by appeal to chemical interactions, 
such as the effect of volatile salts on the growth of hair or horns. Boyle 
remained a resolute “mechanist” and seems to have played an important 
role in the propagation of this label. At the same time, he saw many of the 
as yet unexplained phenomena of living bodies as residing in the qualita- 
tively irreducible features of their basic physical constituents. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688) and Henry More (1614-1687) were the 
two most prominent representatives of the circle often called the “Cam- 
bridge Platonists.” Characteristic of this school was the broadly anti- 
mechanist view that there must be some nonbodily principle in living 
bodies that is responsible for their growth and motion, as well as for 
other seemingly irreducible processes such as digestion. This principle 
went by different names—More typically called it “hylarchic,” while 
Cudworth preferred “plastic nature’”—but the significance of it remains 
the same: both believed that there had to be something in living bodies 
intermediate between the bodily and the spiritual, and that this inter- 
mediary in effect built and maintained the body as would a conscious 
agent, but without any explicit awareness of what it was doing. It was 
just this view that Descartes mocked, in his correspondence with More, 
as holding that there is a “stupid, drunken life” in living bodies. The 
prospect of a need for such an intermediary would play a particularly 
important role in the controversy between Leibniz and Stahl, since from 
Leibniz’s point of view the direct implication of the soul in all bodily 
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motion and change effectively reduced the role of the soul to that which 
Cudworth and More had tended to see as characteristic of a principle 
subordinate to the soul. 

William Harvey (1578-1657) was an English physician best known 
for his contributions to the study of the circulation of the blood in his De 
motu cordis (1628). Harvey also made significant contributions to gen- 
eration theory, notably in his Exercitationes anatomicae de generatione 
animalium (1651). Harvey remained attached to a broadly Aristotelian 
framework for the interpretation of physiological data, whereas his own 
work on the circulatory system—according to which the veins and the 
arteries constitute two separate systems of unidirectional distribution of 
the blood—ultimately overturned Galen’s long-lived account. Harvey ad- 
opted a broadly teleological framework for explaining the circulation of 
the blood: his analytic method presupposed the existence of regulatory 
principles in the body that sustained the blood in motion. The heart was 
the principal agent within an entire regulatory system. Harvey’s contri- 
bution to the history of the modeling of living beings provides a vivid 
example, and one that enters into a rich comparison with that of Stahl, 
of an experimentally sophisticated and fruitful physiology that remained 
significantly rooted in antimechanist commitments. 

Jan Baptist van Helmont (1580-1644) was a Flemish iatrochemist and 
natural philosopher who, among many other contributions, developed the 
concept of “gas.” Like the Cambridge Platonists, van Helmont saw a need 
to postulate subordinate vital principles within living bodies that were 
responsible for the basic functions of these bodies, particularly those that 
did not seem to occur under the direct control of the conscious mind. 
Van Helmont, like the Swiss chemist and natural philosopher Paracelsus 
(1493-1541), called these subordinate principles archaei. Van Helmont 
adopted a rigorously experimental methodology, rejecting Galenism 
and Aristotelianism equally. The dismissal of humoral medicine was in 
fact crucial for the setting up of his iatrochemical program, according 
to which the living body was best understood as a structured system of 
chemical interactions, particularly reactions that could be understood ac- 
cording to their volatility. While generally opposed to most schools of 
ancient generation theory, van Helmont nonetheless took up the broadly 
Stoic and Plotinian notion that formative seminal ideas at work in mat- 
ter gave rise to complex, structured living bodies. In the controversy be- 
tween Leibniz and Stahl, his name was closely associated with that of 
Paracelsus. What was particular about van Helmont was the precision 
with which he elaborated the hierarchy of archaei within a living body, 
for example, ascribing a subordinate archaeus to the stomach, which he 
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called the “gastrianax.” This hierarchical conception of organic functions 
bore significant similarities to Leibniz’s model of the nested structure of 
corporeal substance. 

Antoni van Leeuwenhoek (1632-1723) was a prolific Dutch microsco- 
pist and experimental scientist. He made hundreds of reports to the Royal 
Society of London describing his many observations, likely the most im- 
portant of which was his description, in 1672, of the spermatozoa in ani- 
mal semen. This discovery motivated his adoption of a theory according 
to which animals preexist as “animalcules” and are simply set on a further 
course of development at conception. Leibniz later drew inspiration from 
this theory, along with the related theory defended by Jan Swammerdam, 
to buttress his commitment to the metaphysical theory of bodily prefor- 
mation, which he saw as a necessary corollary of the doctrine of preestab- 
lished harmony. Stahl, by contrast, dismissed the doctrine of animalcular 
preexistence as “inconceivable,” preferring instead the “exact progressive 
direction of matter” in the process of embryogenesis. 

Marcello Malpighi (1628-1694) was an Italian physician and the lead 
figure in the advancement of the program of microanatomy, or anato- 
mia subtilis, according to which natural operations such as “concoc- 
tion, maturation, nutrition and the separation of excrements” occurred 
in the animal body “by means of the motion of spirits, of humors, and of 
solid parts reduced to very small parcels.”®’ As a disciple of the micro- 
mechanist Giovanni Borelli (1608-1679), Malpighi adhered to a broadly 
“Democritean” philosophy, which sent one looking ever deeper into the 
structures of bodies in search of the micromachines that might give some 
indication of the nature of the basic constituents of living bodies lying 
beyond the limit of visibility. Ultimately, it was the view that the visible 
structures could be projected analogically beyond this limit that grounded 
Malpighi’s commitment to an exhaustive account of vital phenomena free 
of recourse to any animate principles in living bodies. Together with the 
Danish physician Niels Stensen (Nicolaus Steno, 1638-1686), Malpighi 
played an important role in inspiring Leibniz’s own interest in subtle 
anatomy. 

Thomas Sydenham (1624—1689) was an English physician, a staunch 
anti-Galenist who likewise had no sympathy for the newly popular chem- 
ical vitalism of figures such as van Helmont. He borrowed significant 
elements from the iatromechanical tradition, particularly from the work 
of Malpighi. In the preface to his principal work, the Medical Obser- 
vations on the History and Treatment of Acute Diseases (Observationes 
medicae circa morborum acutorum historiam et curationem, 1676), 
Sydenham spells out the core features of his methodology. In studying 
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diseases, one must follow a broadly Baconian approach, studying the his- 
tory of illnesses first of all and seeking to establish rules for the treat- 
ment of illnesses that are “regular and exact.” Sydenham’s Baconian, 
symptomatological project was rather distinct from those of his contem- 
poraries who sought to develop a newly mathematized science of life. 
His method was rigorously deductive and empirical, seeking in particular 
to promote the analysis and correlation of emergent phenomena within 
an order, yet refraining from studying the deeper efficient causes, which 
were judged to lie out of reach. 


5. The Texts of the Exchange 


It is certain that Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz read Georg Ernst Stahl’s 
1708 New Medical Theory (Theoria medica vera) shortly after its pub- 
lication. Stahl’s work comprised four introductory essays: “Disquisitio 
de mechanismi et organismi diversitate” (Disquisition on the difference 
between mechanism and organism); “Paraenesis ad aliena a medica doc- 
trina arcendum” (Exhortation to keep away from what is alien to medical 
doctrine); “Demonstratio de mixti et vivi corporis vera diversitate” (Dem- 
onstration of the true difference between a mixed and a living body); 
and “Vindiciae et indicia de scriptis suis” (Justifications and indices of 
my work). 

Leibniz started taking notes on the first three essays. He then trans- 
formed these notes into a series of responses that he called Animad- 
versions (Animadversiones),° which he intended for Stahl and sent to 
the biblical scholar and Prussian public servant Carl Hildebrandt von 
Canstein (1667-1719), on 29 July 1709.° From Konstanz, Canstein, who 
would serve as an intermediary, acknowledged receipt of Leibniz’s Ani- 
madversions and wrote that he would remit these to Stahl, in Halle, on 
his way back to Berlin.” 

Stahl replied by writing his Enodations (Enodationes), which were 
forwarded to Leibniz through the mediation of Canstein on | October 
1710.” In a letter to Canstein, the undated minutes of which are found in 
the Leibniz-Archiv of the Niedersaéchsische Landesbibliothek in Hano- 
ver, Leibniz reacted to these Enodations, spelled out his main reasons 
for disagreement, and mentioned that he would reflect on the best course 
of action for a follow-up. In the manuscript, he added a further mention, 
which reads as follows: “Nevertheless, since I was committed, I had to 
reply, and the more so since I wished to disabuse this clever man of cer- 
tain opinions that seem not so favorable to natural religion.”” This refers 
to Leibniz’s Exceptions (Exceptiones), which were sent to Stahl at a later 
date, probably in 1711. Fair copies of Leibniz’s Animadversions (with 
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some corrections in the author’s hand), Stahl’s Enodations, and Leib- 
niz’s Exceptions are kept in the Leibniz-Archiv. There is, however, no 
evidence that Leibniz ever received Stahl’s final Replies (Replicationes), 
which would represent the fourth series of articles in the controversy. 

After Leibniz’s death in 1716, Stahl decided to publish these writings 
with the addition of a preface, a survey of the principal points of doubt, 
and his final replies. As a result, Negotium otiosum seu YKIAMAXIA ad- 
versus positiones aliquas fundamentales Theoriae medicae verae a Viro 
quodam celeberrimo intentata sed adversis armis conversis enervata (A 
Futile Affair; or, Shadowboxing Waged Against Some Fundamental Posi- 
tions of the “True Medical Theory” by a Certain Celebrated Man, but 
Undone by His Own Arms Turned Back upon Him), appeared in 1720. 

Leibniz’s Animadversions and Exceptions were republished from the 
Negotium otiosum version under the title G. G. Leibnitii Animadversiones 
circa assertiones aliquas Theoriae Medicae verae Clar. Stahlii, cum ejus- 
dem Leibnitii ad Stahlianas observationes responsionibus (G. W. Leib- 
niz’s animadversions on certain assertions of the great Stahl’s Theoria 
medica vera, with the responses of the same Leibniz to Stahl’s observa- 
tions), in Leibniz’s Opera Omnia, edited by Louis Dutens in 1768.” 

The Negotium otiosum was translated into French by Théodose Blon- 
din and published under the title Negotium otiosum: Réfutation des 
objections formulées sous le voile de l’anonyme contre quelques points 
fondamentaux de la Vraie Théorie médicale par un philosophe célébre 
battu par ses propres armes (Negotium otiosum: Refutation of the objec- 
tions formulated behind the veil of anonymity against some fundamental 
points of the true medical theory by a celebrated philosopher defeated 
by his own arms), as volume 6 of the Zuvres médico-philosophiques de 
G.-E. Stahl.“ This complete translation is, unfortunately, not to be relied 
on in view of its numerous inaccuracies. 

More recently, an English translation of “Leibniz’s Opening Objec- 
tions to the Theoria medica vera” and “Stahl’s Survey of the Principal 
Points of Doubt” has been provided by L. J. Rather and J. B. Frerichs in 
Clio Medica.” In French, one should take into account La Controverse 
entre Stahl et Leibniz sur la vie, l’organisme et le mixte. Doutes concer- 
nant la Vraie Théorie médicale du célébre Stahl, avec les répliques de 
Leibniz aux observations de Stahl (The controversy between Stahl and 
Leibniz on life, organism, and mixture: Doubts concerning the True 
Medical Theory of the celebrated Stahl, and with Leibniz’s replies), 
edited by Sarah Carvallo in 2004, which contains an edition and transla- 
tion of Leibniz’s, but not of Stahl’s, contributions to the controversy.” 
In Italian, one may refer to Obiezioni contro la teoria medica di Georg 
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Stahl. Sui concetti di anima, vita, organismo, Testo originale a fronte, 
edited by Antonio Nunziante, in 2011, which suffers from the same 
limitations.”” 


6. Tone and Style of the Controversy 

Unlike the other well-known exchanges of Leibniz’s mature period (ex- 
cluding the bitter controversy with Clarke), relations between Leibniz 
and Stahl were not based on mutual esteem. Leibniz’s initial Animad- 
versions are composed in the philosopher’s usual lucid and affectively 
neutral style. Stahl’s subsequent Enodations are presented with unre- 
mitting exasperation, and the exchange never really recovered from this 
abrasiveness. 

The entire work is charged with a particular hostility, moreover, as a 
result of Stahl’s framing of the exchange. This framing was entirely up to 
him, since Leibniz had died some years before the exchange was brought 
out under the title Negotium otiosum. Stahl was thus able to assume edi- 
torial control over the publication. A crucial element of Stahl’s framing 
of the final work is the Occasio scribendi, the preface that he presum- 
ably composed shortly before the work’s publication in 1720, and that is 
placed before Leibniz’s initial Animadversions. Arguably, this framing 
strategy reveals the serious injustice contained in Stahl’s ironic subtitle 
for the work, Skiamachia, which is to say, “shadowboxing.” If Stahl felt 
as though he were fighting with an unresponsive opponent, a “shadow,” 
plainly that feeling had to do not just with Leibniz’s being obstinate, but 
also with his being long since deceased. In Stahl’s preface, as in the ti- 
tle he chooses and in the general framing of the controversy, Stahl truly 
fights against a shadow: he continues to position himself as the adversary 
of someone no longer in a position to defend himself. 

In the preface, Stahl recounts, perhaps disingenuously, his esteem for 
Leibniz and emphasizes his good intentions in entering into this exchange 
with the critic of his New Medical Theory. Thus, he speaks of “the high- 
est estimation, enduring up to the present, which I had kept for the solid 
erudition of this man.” But from the beginning, Stahl betrays an irrita- 
tion with his adversary, acknowledging that on his very first reading of 
Leibniz’s Animadversions, these appeared to him to be “not so fittingly 
conceived,” but instead composed casually rather than intentionally, “as a 
result of a perusal made in passing” of Stahl’s 1708 work. 

His supposedly high estimation of Leibniz does not prevent Stahl from 
deploying martial metaphors in the preface. Stahl mocks the Exceptions 
that Leibniz sends to his own Enodations, saying that while Leibniz pre- 
sented them as a company of “better-ordered militiamen,” in reality they 
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only “dash about” and strike “haphazardly.” While happily describing his 
own arguments in military terms as well, Stahl does not miss the oppor- 
tunity to boast of his soldierly avatar’s suppleness and adaptability: he is 
“a veritable vaulter, no indeed, a Parthian in his dexterity,’ Stahl writes 
in the preface. This is the first of many occasions when Stahl portrays 
his own approach to the controversy as flexible and light, in contrast to 
Leibniz’s own supposed heavy-handedness. 

Quite apart from any question of how Stahl felt about his interlocutor, 
his writing style throughout all his works is extremely florid and, one 
might say, showy. For example, his habit is to deploy three nearly syn- 
onymous words when any one of them would have been sufficient. Here, 
for example, this sort of redundancy occurs twice in the same sentence: 
“The corporeal machine, I say, would have first, and by itself, and even 
exclusively, for any purpose, its own motion, which it excites, expands, 
and produces” (En21). Stahl also frequently deploys seemingly circular 
phrases; he writes, e.g., of “the aggregative conformation of the entire ag- 
gregate” (conformatione vero aggregativa totius aggregati) (En6.3). He 
acknowledges that his explanations are “‘verbosely narrated,” and that this 
narration threatens to “move some to nausea” (Rp5). Yet the implication 
is that it is his opponent’s fault that he must carry on in this way; it is 
Leibniz’s cluelessness that necessitates the verbosity. Stahl even claims 
that he himself is moved to nausea by his own wordiness! From his point 
of view, the need to elaborate his own position at such great length is an 
unfortunate, unnecessary exercise, akin to “lighting a torch in the middle 
of the day” (preface). 

Interestingly, Stahl acknowledges that his own preference for ap- 
proaching the debate might appear “to reek of Scholasticism,” and he is 
thus inclined, at least in his first reaction to Leibniz’s Animadversions, to 
deploy what he sees as “a laxer method of speaking” (preface). He be- 
lieves that his opponent prefers to engage with the subject at hand “cava- 
lierly,” and he blames this on the broader culture of the learned world in 
his age: “customs being as they are at present” (preface). In this respect, 
Stahl portrays himself as a guardian of declining standards, which he in 
turn associates with moribund Scholasticism, as contrasted, presumably, 
with the philosophy of the novatores. In this respect, he appears to see 
any difficulty or lack of clarity in his own writing as resulting from a con- 
cession to the habits of his age. Contrary to many of his contemporaries, 
and certainly to Leibniz, he in turn sees Scholastic style as providing a 
model of clarity. 

With respect to his sources, Stahl adopts a “kitchen sink” approach: he 
does not hesitate to throw in any reference to any source he thinks might 
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buttress the point he is making. Such sources include, but are certainly 
not limited to, biblical exegesis, classical Latin theater, and German 
popular culture. He has a particular admiration for Terence and Plautus, 
even if his allusions to the Roman playwrights are sometimes inexact, 
and mediated through other, modern sources. He also enjoys deploying 
French phrases (“Je ne m’en dédirai pas,” “Je le veux bien,” “Je n’y vois 
goutte”), sometimes adding, “as the French say.” Stahl does this for no 
apparent reason other than a simple desire to add rhetorical flourishes 
wherever possible. 

Leibniz’s voice in his interaction with Stahl differs little from his tone 
in other, more familiar works. It is steady and clear, and his thoughts 
are expressed in a relatively straightforward Latin. He is not, however, 
immune to the exasperation of his adversary. His general strategy is 
to acknowledge disagreement and to move on with a certain degree of 
dismissiveness. Thus, he writes in Animadversion 9: “I do not wish to 
quarrel over words. It is in the author’s power to call ‘life’ what others 
call ‘vegetation.’”” On one occasion Leibniz uncharacteristically deploys 
a joke (which is also a reference to Cicero) in the course of denouncing 
Stahl’s theory of the role of the soul in the body, claiming that in Stahl’s 
account, the soul does nothing more in the body than salt does in cured 
ham, “as was said in jest of the soul of a pig” (An8). 

In their style, Leibniz’s contributions may appear as islands of clar- 
ity in an ocean of abstruseness. The obscurity of Stahl’s prose, in part, 
explains why there has been only one previous attempt to translate the 
entire controversy into a modern language, and also why, in that attempt 
by Théodose Blondin, what we find is often more a rough paraphrase 
than a proper translation. Yet notwithstanding Stahl’s turgid style, we find 
in him a sustained commitment to a position, one for which he often 
produces compelling arguments. In fact, it might be said that Stahl is in 
large part to blame for the general lack of attention to his work and for 
the perception that he was not a systematic, rigorous thinker. In truth, the 
strength of his thought is concealed by the difficulty of his style. This 
problem can be partially corrected through translation, though here we 
have striven to hew fairly closely to the exact meaning of the original 
Latin text, with the result that inevitably much of Stahl’s abstruseness has 
been carried over into the English. 


7. The Arguments About Organic Beings 
In his Preamble to the Animadversions, Leibniz develops a number of 
epistemological and metaphysical arguments, some of which date back 
to much earlier stages of his philosophical thinking and some of which 
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belong more particularly to the late monadological turn (broadly speak- 
ing, following the publication of the New System of the Nature and the 
Communication of Substances, 1695). 

Leibniz wishes to subject the analysis of living beings and their proper- 
ties and operations to the principle of sufficient reason. He clearly intends 
to assert the complete intelligibility of these objects for the natural phi- 
losopher. The principle of sufficient reason is first presented in an a priori 
analytic version, entailing the full deductibility of any truth from any 
other truth, down to the most primitive ones. This is seen as a “natural” 
entailment of truths. For a perfect intellect, all true propositions would 
thus follow from the conceptual contents upon which they bear. Indeed, 
this would be the case only if the concepts involved reflected the structure 
of reality itself, that is, if they followed from the “nature and condition” 
of things (Pr2). If we consider corporeal reality, everything in our knowl- 
edge of it arises from distinct concepts about its states and sequences of 
change, principally the concepts of figure and motion (Pr3). This theory 
of knowledge entails relying on mechanical explanations of corporeal 
phenomena in which various states are sequentially linked by the “laws 
of change” (Pr2). Leibniz points to the recourse to forces of attraction as 
a breach of the principle of intelligibility. 

Next, Leibniz resumes discussing the principles underpinning his dy- 
namics. For him, explaining things mechanically means explaining them 
in terms of figure and motion, that is, by applying mathematical prin- 
ciples borrowed from arithmetic and geometry to what is material and 
thus passive in things. But the laws of mechanics, ruling over the actions 
and transformations of bodies, arise from a higher source. They imply a 
formal principle that Leibniz designates as a “primitive entelechy, from 
modification of which motion arises as figure arises from modification 
of matter in itself’ (Pr3). This explains why metaphysical rules that ex- 
press formal requirements apply to the true explanation of mechanical 
processes. Instances of these are afforded by the principle of equivalence 
between full cause and entire effect, or by the principle of equivalence 
between action and passion, which entails the constant association of, 
and correspondence between, form and matter, as well as by the rule of 
proportionality between force and mass as an intrinsic relation of corpo- 
real entities. 

At a later stage in the controversy, Leibniz evokes the laws of deriva- 
tive force, in their application to corporeal events, as combining formal 
and material principles in a proper analytic account of the dynamic corre- 
lation of things. In the Preamble, Leibniz stresses that this correlation im- 
plies a convergence of efficient and final causes, which matches the inner 
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combination of form and matter, entelechy and mass, that is constitutive 
of animals as natural entities. The origin and correlation of things are 
grounded at once in the correspondence between efficient-causal and 
teleological considerations. To make this point, Leibniz distinguishes 
between general and particular efficient causation, as well as between 
general and particular finality. On the one hand, one finds the indefinite 
series of motions that characterize bodily phenomena being dependent 
on God’s efficiency; on the other hand are the intrinsic correlation and 
order that finite realities achieve as they accomplish God’s design. God 
rests as the supreme reason for the metaphysical integration of mechani- 
cal processes and goal-directedness in nature. “I constitute,” Leibniz as- 
serts, “a twofold and most perfect parallelism: on the one hand between 
the material and formal principles, or between body and soul; on the other 
hand between the kingdom of efficient causes and the kingdom of final 
causes”’(Pr3). 

As for the particular goal-directed entities to be found in the realm of 
phenomena, they consist in machines of nature or organic bodies of living 
beings, which infinitely surpass the most complex artificial machines. As 
for inorganic bodies, though they do not display particular ends of their 
own, they fit the general ends of divinely designed nature, and in further 
analysis, they appear to inwardly comprise organic bodies at a deeper 
ontological level (as illustrated by the metaphor of the fish in the pond). 

At this stage, Leibniz refers to his doctrine of preestablished harmony 
to account for the correspondence between the series of states of soul and 
body on the one hand (that is, perceptions and appetitions), and motions 
involving corporeal structures on the other. Even if the soul is the formal 
principle of the action that motions actualize, it is to be understood that 
whatever happens according to the laws of action in the soul is repre- 
sented in the organic body by physical changes that can be entirely ac- 
counted for by the laws governing corporeal phenomena, that is, by the 
laws of mechanism in a broad sense. 

Leibniz discards all interpretations of phenomena that would suppose 
particular interventions by God in the course of nature according to the 
theory of occasional causes; instead, he presumes that souls and organic 
bodies were endowed from the start with relevant powers and disposi- 
tions for eliciting the sequential effects of their inner laws. The series 
of motions follows from the causal efficient connection between states 
of the body, as the series of perceptions and appetitions follows from a 
teleological connection between the corresponding representations in the 
soul. This argument justifies the conception of the living being as an en- 
tity expressing the unity of a formal cause with an efficient cause, of the 
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entelechy with the motions that the organic body develops from its own 
structure in a goal-directed way. As a result, the machine of nature can 
be viewed as accomplishing functional ends for its own sake. The phe- 
nomena of inorganic nature likewise exhibit a teleological relationship 
in the way they are interconnected, since the laws of nature originate in 
God’s intellect, and organic bodies are present within apparently lifeless 
aggregates. Provided they are objectively framed, teleological arguments 
applied to natural processes may reveal the lawful connection involved in 
otherwise hidden physical phenomena. An instance of this is afforded by 
the teleological deduction of the laws of catoptrics and dioptrics. 

Leibniz ultimately aims to show how these metaphysical and epistemic 
considerations may apply to “animal economy” (physiology) and medi- 
cine. The methodological approach should ideally be as follows: establish 
the ends of machines of nature from the inferred use of parts and from 
principles that express the finality of natural laws, including principles 
concerning the immanent laws of souls; deduce from the structure and 
inner dynamic dispositions of those machines the effects that they yield 
at the macroscopic level. 

This approach to physiological and pathological phenomena is at once 
distinguishable from two extremes: the mechanistic reductionism of the 
moderns, excluding—contrary to some components of ancient physics 
and medicine—the consideration of final causes for explaining the opera- 
tions of living beings; and what Leibniz associates with the doctrine of 
plastic natures. In this latter case, he questions the supposition that there 
could be a soul-like finite agent that is immanent in the organic body and 
that could physically contrive and execute the production of the body; 
instead, he endorses the notion of the preformation of both soul and body 
by means of corresponding laws of sequential development. As a con- 
sequence, there is for him an integral correspondence between percep- 
tions and appetitions, on the one hand, and the changes that occur in the 
body from its mechanical properties, including the slightest conatuses, on 
the other. This implies a continuous flow of perceptions and appetitions, 
including representative and instinctive states unfolding at an infracon- 
scious level, and equivalent sequences of microdispositions and motions 
in mechanics of the body. 

The structure of the argument for soul-body parallelism is complex. 
Leibniz starts from the subject of the passions of the soul that elicit strong 
motions in the body. Among these he includes the case of the pregnant 
woman’s strongly felt representations that occasion birthmarks in the fe- 
tus. In both cases, there is an apparent direct influence of the soul on 
the body, as is also seemingly the case in the origination of voluntary 
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motions. Leibniz emphasizes that this apparent causal connection must 
be analytically replaced by autonomous and distinct systems of mental 
and physiological actions, with a relation of expression between anteced- 
ent and subsequent states from one series to the other. 

It is in regard to this position that Leibniz objects to what he calls “vital 
medicine,” the main feature of which consists in attributing vital func- 
tions to soul-like principles, the archaei, that direct and regulate organic 
actions by being immanently present and active in the various organs. On 
the contrary, Leibniz, who admits the soul as the formal principle of the 
living being, as well as the harmonic relation between the appetites of the 
soul and the corporeal spirits, considers such soul-like physical agents to 
fall short of conforming to the requirements of sufficient reason. 

There is no equivalent exposition by Stahl of the metaphysical and 
epistemological tenets of his theory. He chooses not to challenge the 
philosophical claims of Leibniz’s Preamble. Nonetheless, we can gather 
some of his presuppositions from the arguments of his preface to the 
Negotium otiosum, and those of his summary of the principal points of 
doubt. Evidently, what stirred the discussion was Leibniz’s interpretation 
of the principles of Stahl’s theory as being harmful to natural and revealed 
theology. Against this charge, Stahl defends the principle that the soul, as 
an “active-motorial principle,” exerts its action directly on the body. This 
action is deemed incorporeal insofar as its cause is incorporeal. The soul’s 
acting in this way on the corporeal matter belonging to living beings jus- 
tifies calling these beings “animate.” Because such action is empirically 
attributed to particular motions affecting the parts of the organic body, 
Stahl insists on the incorporeal nature of motion per se. Generally, he 
views motion as the direct effect of an incorporeal agent on some inher- 
ently inert and passive material entity. But motion is a property not only 
of living beings such as animals, but also of inorganic entities. Though 
Stahl does not address this issue directly, it seems logical that he assigns 
to divine providence the power of exerting general actions among the 
material substances of nature, and of accounting for the orderly dynamic 
processes between bodies that are revealed by experience. It is probable 
that if Stahl had been interested in discussing physical and chemical laws 
from an ontological point of view, he would have professed a strong ver- 
sion of occasionalism, according to which any true power exerted in the 
course of natural processes is due to the willful action of a spiritual agent 
of some kind: God in the case of the system of inorganic entities, animal 
souls in the case of organic bodies. Plants are not clearly assigned to 
either category. What seems to be the case, however, is that two kinds of 
finality rule over the physical world. On the one hand, there is the general 
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finality directly derived from God, which expresses itself in what was 
called in Stahl’s time “laws of nature,” and there are also particular ends 
that express the domination by individual souls of the organic bodies of 
animals and humans. The justification for these latter ends arises from 
God’s providence toward a special category of creatures whose actions 
are heterogeneous in relation to the strict determinations of the laws of 
nature. On the other hand, we have reason to believe that Stahl held to a 
general mechanist conception of the physical world not so different from 
the standard corpuscularian view seen in Stahl’s chemistry and somewhat 
akin to the one found among scientists of Boyle’s generation. Stahl has 
no reservations about what Malpighi called the “free [Democritean] phi- 
losophy,’”® which provided common ground for many observations and 
attempted explanations of phenomena in the realm of natural philosophy. 
Stahl’s only real divergence from that corpuscularian orthodoxy resides 
in his refusal to reduce motion to strict geometrical correlates among spa- 
tial positions. It is clearly the case for him that motion is a substantial 
property of some kind of motor whose essential features relate to modali- 
ties of duration and degrees and for which there is no geometrical equiva- 
lent. This motor rules over the “system” it animates, which comprises a 
psychic principle of motile determination and a more or less complex 
set of corporeal parts, displaying changes that may be attributed to ac- 
tions of the soul. It is worth noting that Stahl imagines that Leibniz’s 
monads are equivalent to ultimate corpuscles endowed with a soul-like 
capacity for generating modalities of motion. He uses the expression 
“physical monad” to qualify this type of entity, which he considers im- 
plausible, since the ultimate elements composing physical bodies would 
be deprived of dynamic properties and thus incapable of determining the 
complex aggregations of parts arising from organic formations. On the 
contrary, Stahl’s souls as such do not correspond to the innumerable el- 
ementary components of physical reality—this would result in an undue 
multiplication of abstract entities—though they rule over complex sets of 
mixed bodies by stirring motions within and between them. 

In Stahl’s implicit metaphysics, souls arise as the result of a special 
creation by God. Thus, they cannot be parts of the economy of the physi- 
cal world, even if their action may result in special physical effects. Stahl 
therefore questions the presumed essential inherence of the soul in the 
organic body. He considers it absurd to presume that the animal and its 
organic body might be imperishable simply because the soul is. And if the 
soul is imperishable, it could not be so in terms of duration applicable to 
all natural beings, which are essentially contingent, having a beginning 
and an end. Contrary to the monadological doctrine, which he interprets 
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as fostering the conception of immortal organic bodies, Stahl refers all 
motives for believing in the immortality of the human soul to religious 
belief, since he sees the advent of souls in the order of nature as a set of 
purely mysterious acts of creation for which no rational reconstruction 
would be justified in natural-philosophical terms, which is to say, ulti- 
mately, in physical terms. 

In the “Summary of the Principal Points of Doubt,’ Stahl points to 
some of his chief presuppositions. One of them relates to the distinction 
between those events that take place without being goal-determined and 
those that are driven by a specific final necessity. For the first type there 
is no requirement that certain individual components, rather than others 
with similar characteristics, be synthesized into mixtures that fit a final 
destination for which they have been formed and reproduced, as if this 
finality could act as an immanent efficient cause of the effects produced. 
This type of finality is to be distinguished from the details of the phe- 
nomenal interactions between bodies, which, in contrast, should be at- 
tributed to a blind efficiency, as if these interactions were chance-driven 
processes. There is no reason to believe that such events would not occur 
through mechanical laws of some kind, but these events are not connected 
to the essence of inorganic bodies by any teleological necessity; they are, 
from that viewpoint, purely contingent. This is asserted in strict opposi- 
tion to an individual determination of every singular effect and event ac- 
cording to a particular will of God. Individual mechanical effects do not 
entail an immanent law of their own reproduction, and thus they can be 
said to happen by chance. By contrast, animate bodies foster their own 
reproduction through generation: they arise by a final necessity. This dis- 
tinction occasions a major divergence in the controversy concerning the 
relation of organism to mechanism. 

The second principle that Stahl brings forward is the conception of 
the soul as an agent producing the energy by which the organic body 
is formed, preserved, and made capable of delivering vital and animal 
functions. Thus we may apply to the soul-body interaction the relation 
that holds between form and matter, action and passion, since there is no 
conceivable ontological incompatibility between the modes of being here 
drawn into opposition. But Stahl strenuously rejects the splitting of the 
soul as a principle of life into three entities corresponding to the vegeta- 
tive, sensitive, and intellective forms (or souls) of the Aristotelian and 
Galenic traditions. In the same way, he objects to the hypothesis that vital 
or animal spirits presumably serve as mediators between soul and body. 

Linked to this principle is the analytic treatment to which he subjects 
the notion of motion. This notion is by no means intrinsic to the intelligi- 
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bility of body as such, which is, in its essence, extensively determined. It 
is in an a posteriori manner that changes in bodies are attributed to agents 
of motion, and these are also unduly attributed a posteriori to the corpo- 
real structure itself. For motions have a destination: they are directed to- 
ward an end that does not arise from passive matter, which can be granted 
only a capacity to be moved. Thus, motion is “external, extraneous, and 
adventitious to the very essence of matter.” This conception would have 
been used as a false justification for considering motion a pure accident 
supervening on body, something substantially nonexistent. But an agent 
is required to provide the determining reason for the changes affecting 
the body: hence, the necessity of postulating an agent that may elicit mo- 
tion as a force flowing from its essence. Issuing from that agent, motion 
transforms the body in which it is exerted into an instrument for the ends 
of the motile agent. 

Stahl clearly distinguishes between active motion, as the action of the 
moving principle, and effective motion, as the effect achieved in the body. 
This distinction enables him to identify the soul as “a principle energeti- 
cally endowed with the faculty of moving”: it is the properly moving 
agent whose effects are displayed in and through the body. In the soul, the 
agent of motion is presumed to take on the cognitive and conative func- 
tions that are normally presumed to result from mental faculties and that 
imply some kind of subtle innate motions in the process of being carried 
out. As a consequence, the powers of the soul stretch from those opera- 
tions of cognition and will to the grosser motions of bodily functions. 
And a principle of continuity applies according to which those grosser 
motions depend on the subtler ones corresponding to the cognitive power 
of the soul. These in turn can be decomposed as either dependent on Jo- 
gos, which is a direct, spontaneous, instinct-like intellection ruling over 
the vital functions, or on Jogismos, which proceeds discursively in assess- 
ing the condition of the body and the actions that it should perform. This 
twofold system of operations accounts for the soul wrongly estimating 
some vital situations and the actions to which it should resort to fulfill its 
ends in normal as well as pathological circumstances. 


8. The Arguments About Organism and Mechanism 


Stahl was probably one of the first physicians or natural philosophers to 
use the term “organism” to refer to the type of organization and operation 
that characterizes living beings, in contrast with inorganic bodies. This 
notion is set in parallel to that of “mechanism,” which essentially means 
a mode of representation of natural entities strictly in terms of their geo- 
metrical and mechanical properties. The correlation between organism 
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and mechanism may be based on either their similarity or their difference. 
Some considered organism to be only a special kind of mechanism that 
displays enhanced complexity and autonomy of operation. Others in- 
sisted on an intrinsic heterogeneity between these two modes of being 
and operation, and on the irreducibility of living beings to the working of 
mere mechanics. The two options were represented at the University of 
Halle by the teachings of Friedrich Hoffmann, who took the first position, 
and Stahl. In 1699, in his dissertation De natura morborum medicatrice 
mechanica, Hoffmann argued for the “similarity” interpretation, in terms 
that would be approved by Leibniz himself before his controversy with 
Stahl. Hoffmann states: 


A mechanism is for us an effect, that is, a motion or operation of a 
body dependent on a physical cause that constantly and necessar- 
ily produces such an effect: hence any effects that are mechanically 
produced, that is, by mechanism, are accomplished by necessary 
causes, that is, by causes that do not act nor are disposed to act by 
another reason. Thus, for instance, fire produces a mechanical effect 
when it brings flame to the wood, burns it and reduces it to ashes. 
Given a flame and an appropriate resinous body, it is impossible that 
another effect than precisely this one could flow from the necessity 
of causes. But when several material causes are so coordinated and 
arranged that effects ensue corresponding to the idea of the crafts- 
man who set that end to himself, it is also called a mechanism, but 
more perfect, and by some is called an organism, since it exists in 
organic bodies.” 


Stahl, who had used the term “organism” for the first time in his Dis- 
sertatio inauguralis de intestinis, eorumque morbis, ac symptomatibus 
cognoscendis et curandis (1684), opts for the heterogeneity thesis and 
argues for it in particular in the “Disquisitio de mechanismi et organismi 
diversitate” (1706), which is republished as the first introductory essay of 
the Theoria medica vera. One of the arguments for establishing the differ- 
ence between organic and inorganic entities arises from considering the 
ways in which corporeal beings are made to become what they are. Let 
us call this the “genetic argument.” It runs as follows: In general, bodies 
are produced that are of a given size, figure, aptitude for motion, etc., as 
a result of the external action of surrounding bodies. They do not indi- 
vidually have an intrinsic destination to become parts of a determined, 
particular corporeal combination. Any corpuscle of a given type, rather 
than another of the same type, can be integrated into a given mixture, and 
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this mixture in particular is not achieved according to a plan in, or by the 
operation of, such a corpuscle. To be sure, the general order of nature 
makes bodies that are thus framed according to given types of combina- 
tions, but the choice of the elements for such a result is indifferent. It is a 
matter of “chance” (casus) that such elements and not others of the same 
type are contingently assembled and produce a result that appears to be 
determined from the outside. 

This is not the case with living things. These are formed and set in 
operation by an inner determination that necessarily unfolds through con- 
tinuous series of processes. This determination is teleological, since it 
results in a specific integration of parts and motions for the sake of the 
conservation, repair, and reproduction of the being involved. An underly- 
ing ontological distinction intervenes here between chance processes and 
teleological ones, the former yielding mechanisms, and the latter, organ- 
isms, as modes of being. 

In Animadversion 1, Leibniz rephrases the distinction as one between 
things that happen according to an end and things that do so by accident, 
but he qualifies the latter as being dependent on a relative assessment of 
appearances and available evidence. Ultimately, everything comes about 
for an end in nature, and every phenomenon, whether linked to organic or 
inorganic beings, is fully determined. And this remains the case, even if 
contingently, to the extent that an infinite series of conditions intervenes, 
and every natural event or entity occurs for a sufficient causal reason. 
Leibniz further specifies that this immanent teleology comes about be- 
cause of the absolute determination of all natural events, which follow 
from God’s wisdom and will (Ex1). The appearance of indetermination 
is a mere effect of our limited capacity for analyzing causal sequences. 
But in their true order, all causal sequences in nature reflect divine design, 
every contingent detail bearing a relation to God’s ends. 

Accordingly, in Animadversion 2, Leibniz opts for identifying organism 
with a special case of mechanism: organism is mechanism deploying itself 
in organic bodies understood as machines of nature. Resulting from divine 
preformation, machines of nature display their inner sufficient reasons to 
infinity by their organic dispositions. This is to be understood in two ways: 
there is no mass, however small, that does not contain within itself organic 
bodies or machines of nature, and thus there is an indefinite unfolding 
of organicity in the analysis of natural phenomena, since they all display 
inherent teleology; but machines of nature have ends that follow from the 
“force of their structure’”—they have been internally contrived to display 
functional effects of their own—and not simply from series of multiple 
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concurring external conditions (Ex1). But although they illustrate God’s 
supreme craftsmanship, they abide by the regular laws of physical nature, 
which are expressive of and rule over mechanism (Ex2). 

Stahl’s notion of organism is that of an instrumental connection ruling 
over the parts of the living being and adjusting the diverse motions re- 
quired for preserving the integrity of its structure and the regularity of its 
operations. There is indeed a level of mechanical combination involved 
in the structures and processes of organic bodies, but it falls on the side 
of material causation in the constitution of these bodies. Above this level 
of material conditions, a formal component is required in order to intro- 
duce a principle that can yield the supervening instrumental connection. 
Hence, something more is needed than mere mechanism for a body to 
be endowed with organism, which is a kind of dispositional power for 
implementing the “formal constitution” and functions of life. This formal 
principle is foreign to the properties that define a mechanism, which fit 
only with the geometrical and mechanical reasons that lie behind any 
physical property. 

In Animadversion 3, Leibniz challenges this conception of organism 
by associating it with such antimechanist hypotheses as those that appeal 
to “incorporeal spirits” in order to explain physical phenomena such as 
gravity, attraction, elastic force, and, obviously, vital properties. And he 
supports the mechanists’ move to resort to the exclusive intelligibility of 
geometrical and mechanical reasons when dealing with all corporeal enti- 
ties, even within the structural conditions of vital organization. 

Stahl’s defense strategy consists, first, in a justification of the distinc- 
tion between chance and finality (En1). The argument consists in point- 
ing to isolated events, but also to sets of events and even to sequences 
of events for which there could be no organic reason, that is, no reason 
necessitated by ends, either in our representation of primary causes or in 
the concatenation of secondary causes for our understanding. One case he 
evokes is that of the wind forming a hill by moving grains of sand from 
one place to another. Another is that of a sequence of events resulting in 
the chemical poisoning of flies. It would be absurd to believe that each of 
the acts that culminated in such results was determined from the very start 
to combine with other non-goal-directed and unlinked ones for the sake 
of achieving such an end. Stahl believes that we should admit that there 
is sheer contingence in operations that entail a sequence of accidents hap- 
pening without purpose. This distinction in a way conforms to what we 
could take to be a Cartesian viewpoint of a physical world without inher- 
ent finality or, perhaps more realistically, a Democritean world where 
inorganic bodies are as they are, and act as they do, without purposive 
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determination, yet with the qualification that there is a kind of general 
divine order prevailing throughout material combinations, the particu- 
lar details of which are left to chance to frame. Stahl’s view would thus 
be a completely nondeterministic conception of natural laws, or, to be 
more precise, of their application to individual corporeal events, at least 
regarding their direction and organization. The intentional character of 
these lower-level acts would be illusory. Another way of presenting this 
case is to point out that certain things may happen by accident, and may 
be, so to speak, conscripted for the sake of some externally determined 
end—for example, in the case of the metal corpuscles used in the mak- 
ing of scissors, knives, or clocks. In such artificial machines, an end is 
imposed on material components that were not necessary to yield such 
a result. 

Stahl points out, on the contrary, that some natural entities are goal- 
directed or end-determined in their very constitution. The following crite- 
ria apply for the identification of such entities (En1): they are intrinsically 
determined to happen for an end; there is a necessary connection between 
what they are and the ends they achieve; they are reiteratively produced 
in the physical world by a delegation of God’s creative power; they there- 
fore embody a particular divine design that is actualized in the course of 
time, whereas the rest of the world arises from God’s will out of a general 
plan that implies an infinite manifold of mechanical occurrences. This 
conception entails, in particular, the rejection of preformation as a way of 
accounting for the generation of these organic beings, that is, as the mere 
mechanical unfolding of complex structures composed of given sets of 
corpuscles. Instead, Stahl advocates the directive action of the soul on an 
appropriate matter whose elements it integrates into a new formation by 
imposing on it the specific instrumental connection of a given species of 
living being. The capacity to do so is exhibited in particular by a mother’s 
ability to bring about a supervenient organization of the bodily parts of 
a fetus by projecting onto it the imagined scheme of a deviant ordering 
of parts. 

Apart from organic beings, most physical entities are reducible to small 
singular components or corpuscles that are not destined for any specific 
aggregation made out of them. They may comprise certain material dis- 
positions, but they do not naturally tend to an end. Goal-directedness is 
an essential ontological feature of aggregates of corporeal parts whose 
existence and properties cannot be accounted for except by appealing to 
the final destination of the wholes they form as their determining causes. 
And the final destination in this case corresponds to the “form” imposed 
on the material components. Being thus formed, the individual organic 
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systems within the general system of nature are directly dependent on 
divine design and divine will in their individual formation as well as in 
their reproducing according to a specific type. 

If we equate mechanism with the properties of the material compo- 
nents of living beings, their organism entails mechanism as a necessary 
set of natural dispositions, for instance, for implementing certain motions 
(En2). But organism supervenes in mechanism when a cause external to it 
imposes a direction on its components, leading to functional acts as ends. 
For Stahl, every organ is a machine—in fact, a physical and mechanical 
machine—even if organs do not reduce to machines. “All organism relies 
upon mechanism, or presupposes mechanism: right. All mechanism is, in 
an exquisite sense, an organism: in no way” (En2). Here, “in an exquisite 
sense” means “according to its intrinsic nature.” It is especially nonsen- 
sical to presume, as Leibniz does, that organic bodies consist only of 
mechanical parts, down to an infinite detail, as if organism could charac- 
terize the smallest components of physical reality (Rp1). What is implied 
in the presumed equation between organism and mechanism is the mod- 
erns’ maxim that mechanical notions are the only intelligible ones. This 
reductionist stance is rejected by Stahl (En3) as an abuse of the principle 
of authority. But a later addition in the Negotium otiosum points out that 
goal-directed motions occurring in living machines must depend on a 
moving principle separate from matter itself. Along these lines, Leibniz, 
though he agrees methodologically with the moderns that the cause of 
physiological acts arises from within the structure of the machine, de- 
rives from his dynamics the notion of a moving principle that qualifies 
as an entelechy. This qualification entices Stahl to believe that beyond 
an apparent disagreement, Leibniz must logically assent to the necessary 
noncorporeal nature of this principle, but that he does not do so, because 
he grants this power of moving to each of the individual corpuscles con- 
stituting the mass of the body. 

The conspiracy between the operations of these particular material ele- 
ments would legitimize the claim that the operation of the whole could 
be mechanically explained. This announces, to say the least, a deviant 
interpretation of the monadological model, one that would have merged 
with a corpuscular hypothesis. Part of the problem arises from the mod- 
erns not having acknowledged that motion entails, on the one hand, an 
active component, namely, the power to move, and, on the other, a passive 
one, the capacity to be moved (Rp2). Even if motion can be analyzed as a 
property bound by the material features of body, namely, magnitude and 
figure, it should also be considered in its more specific features of degree 
of intensity, direction, and goal-directedness. Hence the ancient traditions 
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of assigning appetite and cognition to “natures” that express themselves 
through finalized motions. Hence also the appeal of some of the moderns 
to kinds of nisus, conatus, or irritation in order to account for the changes 
of intensity, orientation, and functional adjustment of certain motions in 
organic bodies: in these, mechanism would thus be subordinate to the 
action and administration of a single motile agent. The presumed causal 
intervention of “vital spirits” is an inadequate attempt at providing a ma- 
terial equivalent for the required intentional causal efficiency. The rein- 
vention of entelechies in the Leibnizian fashion fits this purpose, but the 
presumed merging of a multitude of these entelechies with the organs, 
of which machines of nature would be infinitely composed, is a source 
of irreducible theoretical confusion. Stahl’s criticism here goes as far as 
denouncing an undue attempt at subordinating God’s action in nature to 
the “general Epicurean hypothesis” (Rp4). Leibniz is presumed to have 
held this position: “All natural bodies, extending to infinity as in actual 
division, so in number, individually, have their own entelechies or motors 
ad infinitum, which are inseparably attached to them. Not this alone, but 
moreover these motile entelechies would act absolutely by a force and 
energy, I say, stirred from themselves, appropriate for all ends, and would 
move and actuate this body in which they inseparably inhere” (Rp4). 
Subsequently, a number of articles hinge on aspects of the Stahlian 
distinction between organism and mechanism. It is clearly the case that 
the safeguarding of the organic body as a complex and unstable aggregate 
is strictly dependent on the soul’s activity: as a consequence, the soul is 
essential to any organism, which means that the properties and operations 
of the animal form the direct object of the soul as a principle of cognition 
and action. Hence the proper end of the human soul would be to provide 
the conditions of life to the organic body, a proof of which would come 
from the fact that all cognition, as a source of reasoning, is empirically 
grounded in the senses and the imagination. Stahl professes a systematic 
empiricism that reduces cognition to the conditions of experience, that is, 
to an embodied mode of accessing ideas and concepts. Self-awareness 
of the mind by itself and derivation of arguments from innate ideas and 
principles are absolutely foreign to his approach of the matter. Stahl does 
not hesitate to link theological issues, such as those concerning God’s ex- 
istence and nature, as well as the immortality of the human soul, to pure 
revelation: hence Leibniz’s disagreement. Leibniz places the destination 
of souls in general in perception and appetition, and of minds in self- 
awareness and apperceptive and reflective access to innate truths, includ- 
ing truths about God (A4). In the same vein, the limits of actual sensory 
experience do not let Stahl admit that perception should be attributed to 
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souls below the threshold of sense perception and attention to the relevant 
objects, since perception always implies representations of some kind, a 
thesis that Leibniz upholds (An5). Hence Leibniz’s classical argument, 
exposed at several places, concerning perception as an epistemic and 
ontological condition for any act of cognition and for constituting the 
very nature of all entelechies. In particular, Leibniz insists that percep- 
tion should not be equated with sensation, since the latter implies some 
distinctness of representation. The possibility of confused perceptions 
below the threshold of awareness appears as a necessary condition for the 
correspondence between monadic states and the inner material conditions 
of bodily operations (Ex5). Ultimately, Stahl reacts by subordinating all 
perception to an active disposition of the soul attending to sensations or 
phantasms of the imagination (sensus communis) when the peripheral or 
central organs are properly disposed and affected by external or internal 
impressions (Rp5). While Stahl questions the possibility of perception 
without awareness, resulting from lack of attention, he supposes a kind 
of instinctive judgment and reasoning that enables the soul to attend to 
all vital functions of the body without representation. An instance of this 
is provided by pigeons returning to their former homes over considerable 
distances after long periods of absence, a behavior that Leibniz attributes 
to physical impressions from the environment affecting the mechanics 
of the body concurrently with the relevant sense impressions (A6; Ex6). 
Stahl questions whether such a mechanical process could have such a 
goal-directed result. Instead, he argues for implicit judgment taking place 
in the pigeon’s soul, linking sensations, memories, and determinations to 
move toward an anticipated end (En6; R6). 

Two further discussions complete the presentation of the main op- 
posing arguments concerning the relationship between mechanism and 
organism. One relates to the reliance on mechanistic models for repre- 
senting the functioning of living bodies (An7). The other refers to the 
definition of life as a distinguishing feature of organisms (An8). In the 
“Paraenesis ad aliena a medica doctrina arcendum” (Exhortation to keep 
away from what is alien to medical doctrine), the second introductory 
essay to the Theoria medica vera, Stahl doubts that from the complete 
description of the parts and inner arrangement of a clock, one could es- 
tablish how it was built and how it operates. That is, from knowledge of 
the structure of a machine, it would be impossible to conceive its mode 
of formation and the processes it executes. The suggested interpretation 
was that physiological and generative functions depend on a reason that is 
foreign to the mechanical features of the organic body. Organism requires 
a different system of deduction from that which would result from assess- 
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ing the capacity of structures to yield specific motions. Leibniz postulates 
that observing the structure and organization of a clock would precisely 
entail the possibility of deducing its mode of operation. For organic be- 
ings, a complete analysis of their material organization would account 
for the functional operations they are able to yield. Stahl concedes the 
point (En7), but insists that merely observing the structures would not 
suffice, that one needs to experimentally assess the forces intervening in 
and on the structures—for instance, the power of a spring in a clock—to 
determine the capacity of the latter to implement functions. 

As for life as a property of organic beings, the difference is, in a way, 
more radical. For Leibniz, life is perception and appetition; this is what 
defines the essence of the monad or soul as the entelechy of the organic 
body. For Stahl, life consists in the capacity of such bodies to oppose their 
imminent dissolution by adequate actions bringing about conservation, 
and life as such depends on the direct intervention of souls in and on their 
own bodies for determining such actions. Stahl objects to making life 
into a power of the body, because it cannot be reduced to any mechani- 
cal reason (En8). Life implies motion, which takes place in the body, 
but according to directions, proportions, degrees, and durations imposed 
by the soul. Because of its origin in the soul’s power, life may be driven 
off course by faulty intentions; such malfunction generates distorted pro- 
cesses in the body, which can result in illness or death. In the following 
Animadversion (An9), Leibniz assigns the formative and conserving ac- 
tions to which he believes Stahl reduces life to a “vegetative force” of the 
body proper, unfolding processes with which equivalent states of the soul 
conspire. And he develops the analogy of the flame to suggest the cor- 
poreal inherence of such self-reproducing processes deriving from the 
structure of the machine. Stahl replies that the conservative operations 
depend more on the circulation of humors, secretions, and excretions than 
on the structure per se, and that these operations are determined by a 
direction of motions that lies beyond the limits of corporeal properties 
(En9). He accordingly disqualifies the analogy of the flame, which is not 
self-preserving to the extent that it depends causally on vortices of air. 
Leibniz reiterates his conviction that whatever occurs in the body arises 
from its formal “mechanical” properties unless there is a proof of the 
contrary. He returns to the flame analogy for its suggestion that the influx 
of ambient elements that produce such corporeal properties as elasticity 
and pressure is also required for organic vegetative processes such as res- 
piration, perspiration, tonic motion, and circulation. In his final reaction, 
Stahl points out that what is attributed to material structure by the mod- 
erns should be transferred to the powers of motion, which, in its direction, 
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is responsible for the very production of this structure and its functional 
effects. He objects to the apodicticity of the principles of mechanism as 
applied to living entities and to the presumed necessary inherence of all 
motion in the corporeal machine, contrary to its proper teleological and 
formal features. 


9. The Arguments About Medical Theory 


These divergences in the relationship between mechanism and organism 
give rise to attempts to justify alternative epistemological and method- 
ological views on medical theory and on the way it should be developed. 
The discussion bears essentially on the expected contributions of anatomy 
and chemistry to medicine as a practical discipline. We can summarize 
Leibniz’s stance as one favorable to a medicine based as much as possible 
on a “special physics” (physica specialis), which we might take to be a 
kind of general physiology. At the time, this was the role that anatomy 
tended to assume in its newest developments, which encompassed micro- 
anatomy (anatomia subtilis) and an application of mechanist (physical) 
models to the structures and operations of organic bodies conceived of 
as machines of nature. It was not so clear that the methodological profile 
of this new medicine should include chemistry as one of its major com- 
ponents. Indeed, iatrochemistry was one of the current methodological 
trends, but it was still substantially linked to the “vital medicine” (medi- 
cina vitalis) defended by the followers of Paracelsus and van Helmont. 
But Sylvius’s school had fostered significant advances in the explanation 
of certain physiological functions, such as digestion, and a new school 
of mechanist or corpuscular chemistry was developing, mainly around 
Boyle and the Oxford experimenters.® In addition, some of the leading 
anatomists, especially those surrounding Malpighi and his followers, 
were eager to develop models that might relate to the new chemistry cur- 
rently being developed.*! 

Stahl voiced his concern that a large part of anatomy—perhaps the 
largest part—was of no use for medical practitioners. His main objec- 
tions were targeted at the study of microstructures through techniques 
including microscopy, staining, injections, dissections, and experiments 
on organic parts. What he felt was useful in anatomy mainly concerned 
the grosser parts accessible to direct observation, and such observations 
would be strictly subservient to therapeutics: for instance, treatment of 
wounds and surgical operations (En10). Curiosity-driven anatomical re- 
search, as practiced by Malpighi, for example, could foster advances in 
the natural history of organic bodies, but it would fall short of provid- 
ing advantages for practical medicine. Another reason for this state of 
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affairs arose from the irreducibility of physiological processes to direct 
consequences of structural, and even less of microstructural, dispositions. 
There were two reasons for this: humoral processes, not structures, were 
to be the focal point for analyzing alterations and means of intervention; 
physiological and pathological phenomena were actualized as a result of 
directive motions issuing from the soul, quite apart from any structural 
alteration or lesion. Another reason was subordinate to the critical assess- 
ment of the value of anatomy, which is expressed indirectly at various 
times in the discussion. Physiological and pathological processes are tele- 
ological: they tend to express the action of natura medicatrix (nature the 
healer) itself. The physician’s task essentially consists in following the in- 
structions embodied in normal and pathological processes by facilitating 
the regulative flow of humors and the evacuation of morbid matters. The 
signs of the soul’s formative, conservative, and corrective activities are to 
be sought in the observable sequences of states and symptoms affecting 
the body’s general economy. These are precisely the arguments that Stahl 
opposes to Leibniz’s positive assessment of anatomical research (En10). 
Stahl insists that the physician should not attempt to substitute himself 
for nature and its spontaneous energy, and that the art of healing consists 
only in removing obstacles to nature’s action and, at best, in stimulating 
the latter. From this viewpoint, an observation of microstructures or of 
structures severed from their integrative link to the immediately apparent 
organization of the body would provide an abstract analytic representa- 
tion falling short of expressing the vital order of processes: it might afford 
contributions to a physics of organic bodies, but not to a medicine fo- 
cused on vital interventions. Leibniz’s counterarguments purport to favor 
the utmost extension of observations and empirical inferences, even for 
the sake of unforeseen future applications, and to advocate the potential 
expansion of surgery, and of therapeutics in general, as anatomy, includ- 
ing physiology, develops (An10). Obviously, this view of medical knowl- 
edge is closely linked to Leibniz’s argument that organism is but a subtler 
and more divine mechanism, one consequence of which is that no effort 
should be spared in fostering more profound knowledge of the “inner 
organization” and operations of organic bodies as machines of nature. In 
this context, Leibniz tends to put the onus on the shoulders of the prac- 
titioners and public officials to seek the development of new knowledge 
and its application (A11). 

In the second round of discussion, the same arguments are resumed 
with some further refinements. With regard to the mechanist option, there 
cannot be any excess of knowledge about the inner structures and opera- 
tions of organic bodies. It is the task of physicians to seek to improve 
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medicine, in line with the considerable recent expansion of anatomical 
knowledge according to the methodological patterns provided by scien- 
tists such as Steno and Malpighi (Ex10; Ex11). Surgery is a domain for 
the application of anatomy, but there is room for many applications of 
discoveries in other areas as well if physiology progresses in the study of 
internal bodily systems and their economy, a good instance of which is 
the practical results to be reaped from the knowledge gained about blood 
circulation and secretions. If the state should aim at supporting practi- 
tioners for the sake of providing the conveniences of life, it should also 
ensure that scientific studies without immediate application be pursued, 
such as the study of organic beings. Thus, new knowledge will develop as 
a “special physics” based on experience and rational inferences. Consid- 
erable progress was being made with new observations of the “invisible 
operations of visible parts” such as nerves and membranes, and with aph- 
orisms derived from the history of illnesses. But we still lack a theoretical 
framework for furthering the explanation of vital operations in a way that 
can account for the relationship between pathological and physiological 
phenomena and aid in the development of therapeutics (Ex11). To set 
up this theoretical framework, we shall combine means, such as mod- 
els borrowed from mathematics or mechanics, with experiments drawn 
from microanatomy and chemistry. Against these arguments, Stahl states 
that the larger part of this explanatory framework remains useless for the 
continued development of medicine, a task to be pursued by restricting 
oneself to specific observations of vital ends and means in their own set- 
ting (Rp11). 

Leibniz counts chemistry among the disciplines that might contribute 
to the theoretical framework for a rational medicine. It developed mainly 
as an empirical discipline concerned with reactions involving acids, 
alkalis, and oils in the inorganic realm. Leibniz’s point is twofold: on 
the one hand, he believes that chemistry has for its object the invisible 
combinations and reactions of inner components of corporeal masses 
(distinguished from structures) (An12), and this applies to the solid and, 
principally, the fluid parts of bodies. On the other hand, animals and 
plants are to be analyzed according to the specific chemical reactions 
and combinations they undergo, but these are essentially analogical to 
those of “similar or quasi-similar” (i.e., inorganic or nearly inorganic) 
bodies. For Stahl, who was also a renowned chemist following in the 
footsteps of Joachim Becher, chemistry is even more foreign to the aims 
and means of medicine than anatomy. First, in itself it lacks theoreti- 
cal consistency and relevance, for instance, for understanding humoral 
changes in the animal body (En12). But more fundamentally, chemical 
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analogies from the inorganic realm do not match the vital processes of 
secretion and excretion as they unfold in living bodies. Stahl thinks in 
particular that distinct inferences ought to be made in the cases of veg- 
etal and animal fermentation because of the specificity of the matters 
involved and because of the vital purposes that are fulfilled in diverse 
ways by the reactions involved in an organization that cannot be reduced 
to any kind of physical mechanism. Stahl argues that “assuredly neither 
the physicians, nor the chemists, with all their suppositions, have up to 
now accomplished anything in forming a conception about the muta- 
tions, various and easy, that take place in the human (animal) body, etc.” 
(En12). As a matter of fact, vital acts, in particular those of secretion 
and excretion, go against all processes that could be accounted for in 
chemical terms, among which is the “putrid-fermentative corruptibility 
of the human body.” Vital acts are intelligible otherwise than through 
inferences drawn from chemistry. 

In the following discussion, Leibniz insists that chemistry can arrive 
at law-like aphorisms that, inferred from inorganic processes involving 
acids, alkalis, and oils, might apply, mutatis mutandis, to organic opera- 
tions, thus opening a point of access for our understanding of what “oc- 
curs at an undetectable level in animals” (Ex12). He points in particular 
to a major feature of the animal machine, namely, that some of its main 
functions—he probably has in mind muscular contraction induced by the 
vital or animal spirits circulating in the brain and nervous system—imply 
processes of fermentation akin to physico-chemical processes such as the 
explosion of gunpowder. He would like for chemistry to proceed to an in- 
ventory of the compounds similarly present in the three kingdoms, and of 
those that are exclusively found in plants or animals. The implied sugges- 
tion here is that this would make it possible to draw analogical as well as 
discriminating connections between the inner material combinations that 
support mechanisms in organic and inorganic beings. In reply, Stahl does 
not explicitly contradict Leibniz (Rp12), but emphasizes that examples of 
particular therapeutic applications are lacking. 

Stahl developed two significant arguments for disqualifying chemistry 
as a source of explanation for physiological and pathological functions; 
one consisted in taking account of the violent disturbances that emotions 
and passions of the soul cause in vital functions (unconnected with any 
chemical mechanism). He focuses on the digestive process by pointing to 
the corruptive effects that can be expected from ingested matters: these 
effects, in fact, contrary to any regular chemical determinations, fall short 
of occurring, instead letting distinct physiological assimilation processes 
take place under a different scheme of intelligibility. 
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In conformity with his notion of the organic body working as a 
hydraulico-pneumatico-pyriac machine in the execution of all vital and 
animal motions, Leibniz interprets motions apparently induced by the pas- 
sions of the soul as causally determined by inner physical and chemical 
processes occurring in the body (An13). And he proposes a mechanist 
interpretation of assimilative processes that endorses the notion of regular 
chemical mutations: his argument on that account is based on the rapid 
and vehement circulatory processes that result in a radical transformation 
of ingested matters so that they can be more easily assimilated (An14). 
The elimination of the passions of the soul as direct causes of corporeal 
effects seems to Stahl too shocking to be even discussed (En13). This re- 
action entices Leibniz into rehearsing the opposition between mechanist 
interpretations of physiological functions and explanations that resort to 
chimerical principles such as archaei (Ex13). As for the interpretation 
of ingestion, Stahl doubts the violent character of the process and sug- 
gests that circulation is only one of the factors to take into consideration. 
He places more stress on secretion and excretion, which he otherwise 
holds to extend beyond the limits of chemical processes (En14). In his 
reply, Leibniz reduces all these processes to consequences of the dynam- 
ics of circulation (Ex14). Stahl’s subsequent reply is interesting because 
it underlines the physiological prevalence of steady processes over vio- 
lent ones, but it also states that the confrontation is not so much about 
actual processes as about two possible visions of physiological processes 
in general (Rp14). 

One important difference between Leibniz and Stahl concerning the 
potential of chemical analysis for enabling us to understand the complex 
processes in organic bodies has to do with the doctrine of mixture, and 
the application of the notion of infinite divisibility to material combina- 
tions. Leibniz and Stahl agree that there is something wrong with Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of mixture, since it supposes that any compound is of the 
same nature throughout, meaning that any part of it is formally similar 
to the whole (An17). This joint criticism clears the way for a notion of 
compounds that comprise heterogeneous components, and ultimately dif- 
ferent types of chemical elements combined according to specific pro- 
portions. On top of that, the theory must leave room for an account of 
aggregates that are intrinsically heterogeneous and easily dissolvable into 
a number of different mixed bodies. These are standard features of Stahl’s 
chemistry that Leibniz seems ready to endorse, except that he wishes to 
attribute to the living body a greater capacity for maintaining, repairing, 
regulating, and reproducing its own structure and combination than what 
Stahl wishes to concede to it beyond the soul’s power of direct interven- 
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tion. The difference relative to this point is major, and it has to do with 
the postulate of the infinite divisibility of matter insofar as it is extended. 
For Stahl, infinite divisibility is a purely mathematical abstraction that by 
no means applies to physical realities. There are many indications that 
he abides by a kind of atomism. For Leibniz, by contrast, what is geo- 
metrically intelligible applies to the distinct concept of extension. Not 
only is a body divisible to infinity, but also is actually so divided. The 
immediate implication of this is that there is no epistemological difficulty 
in conceiving of machines of nature as being organically structured down 
to infinity: in this case, infinity would mean a principle of integration 
that unfolds without limits through the structure and inner composition 
of organic bodies, which is a standard feature of those divine machines 
that the living beings form. As Leibniz puts it: “Whoever does not notice 
this does not rise sufficiently to the incredible majesty of nature” (An17). 

For Stahl, to assert the infinite divisibility of physical extension is a 
priori to beg the question (En17), while a posteriori it would contradict 
the principle that the whole is greater than the part. His alternative for 
a justification of the majesty of nature is to admit of a system of mo- 
tions that envelops, as if to infinity, all specific motions as the basis for 
the intentionally framed realities of the physical universe: a system that 
would be confirmed “by the plain precise history of natural things, show- 
ing how they are and are produced” (En17). As for the theory of mixture, 
Stahl does not admit that it can be merged with the postulate of infinite 
division so as to illustrate a principle of organic integration that would 
underpin the very structure of organic bodies. Consequently, the inner 
organization of microstructures, and their physical and chemical features, 
is not admitted as determining the reasons for the functional operations of 
animal bodies. He refers to a conception of mixed bodies whose analysis 
into constitutive material principles would not lead to an infinite small- 
ness, but rather to Democritean corpuscles of different sorts that would 
no longer possess a specific organization. In the subsequent discussion 
Leibniz points to the fact that infinite divisibility cannot be an object for 
which empirical proofs are to be sought, and he denounces all undue con- 
fusion between concepts of the intellect, such as those of mathematics, 
and imaginative representations, and he specifies that there is no ground 
for attacking the doctrine of mixture in view of the pretended falsehood 
of infinite material divisibility (Ex17). In a strange counterattack, Stahl 
develops a concept of division that would be applicable only to physical 
entities, and never by way of infinite regression (Rp16; Rp17). According 
to this concept there is no means of asserting the infinite divisibility of 
such continua as geometrical lines. The empiricist justification brought 
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forward for this position consists in reducing a distinct, determined, 
and definite concept (En17) to the representative content that affects the 
imagination when the mind conceives of the corresponding object. And 
this would be completely unacceptable for Leibniz. 

The same type of epistemological antinomy arises again in the case 
of impenetrability, which Stahl declared incompatible with the notion of 
infinite divisibility. Leibniz challenges the presumed contradiction, since 
bodies, whether divisible or not, would have to withdraw in order to let 
other bodies occupy their place, which is an intelligibility requirement 
related to the very notion of extended mass (An22). In his reply, Stahl 
envisages the possible division of all bodies into ultimate corporeal units 
that he calls “physical monads” and that he likens to Democritus’s atoms 
taken in their proper meaning. These monads, being solid, could not be 
further divided and would be localized in space in such a way that they 
would necessarily oppose being penetrated by any other body (En22). 
Stahl disqualifies absolute infinite extension as a notion that cannot fit the 
conditions of truly existent and concrete things, which imply true indivis- 
ible units. In the corresponding exception, Leibniz rejects the very notion 
of corporeal monads, since every body of whatever smallness has parts 
and would not qualify as a monad, a truly simple entity (Ex22). 

Within the boundaries set by his conception of units of physical real- 
ity, Stahl is not averse to developing chemical analyses of the constituent 
mixed bodies to be found in living beings. In “Demonstratio de mixti 
et vivi corporis vera diversitate” (Demonstration of the true difference 
between a mixed and a living body), he specifies the essential features of 
the components of organic bodies. He notes in particular that these actual 
combinations of ingredients adequately fit the functions to be fulfilled 
by the parts in which they are found. This part of the argument meets 
with the approval of Leibniz (An18), who asks for further explanation 
concerning the formation of animal gluten. But we should not forget that 
Stahl puts the emphasis not so much on the functional appropriateness of 
organic mixtures as on the intrinsically unstable state of the ensuing com- 
binations, which require the intervention of an intentionally acting agent 
dedicated to maintaining, adjusting, modifying, and regulating them. 
This is precisely what he means in his reply (En18). He rejects the reduc- 
tion of living aggregates to a mere mechanics of chemical combinations 
that would apply beyond the sphere of inorganic reactions and would as- 
sume the necessary conditions for vital functions. Incidentally, here Stahl 
seems to allow that the processes taking place in plants might be imple- 
mented by such a mechanics, but he systematically opposes any mecha- 
nist interpretation of the very act by which the functional integration of 
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animal bodies would result, and which would depend on a soul’s energy. 
In the next stage of the discussion, which focuses on chemical data to be 
sought from experiments, the only suggestion that hinges on biological 
theory is Leibniz’s concerning the possible similarity between processes 
involving animal gluten and those involving vegetable gluten and even 
inorganic substances, a similarity that Stahl denies (Ex18; Rp18). 

Of interest concerning the contribution of chemistry to medical the- 
ory is the discussion of experiments on artificial coagulation. At stake is 
Stahl’s belief in the radical heterogeneity of vital and chemical processes. 
As long as the health and life of patients are not endangered, Leibniz 
favors extending experiments on blood and volatile urinous salts from 
in vitro to in vivo. He notes only that the quantity of the chemical used 
might be much less, because of the conjunction of different means toward 
the same end that the organic body can deploy (An24). Stahl denounces 
the vain and even noxious results that would be obtained through such 
an experiment. But his main criticism is targeted at the false hypothesis 
that the use of volatile salts as solvents of extravasated blood, that is, 
blood that has flowed out through the vessel walls, might correspond to 
a chemical process naturally occurring in the organism, which is deemed 
“foreign to the medico-physiological mode of thinking” (En24). 

Along the same lines, Leibniz stirs up a controversy over the use of 
altering drugs, that is, drugs capable of directly correcting organic com- 
ponents found to be in a morbid state (An25; Ex25). Stahl’s professed 
opinion is that the possibility of altering morbific matter within the or- 
gans via chemical compounds is very unlikely or even nonexistent as a 
result of the heterogeneity of the organic and inorganic agents or princi- 
ples involved. The true means of countering the effect of morbific matter 
consists in evacuations. Leibniz points to the physiological effects pro- 
duced, especially in fever-stricken patients, by such substances or agents 
as cinchona bark, opium, arsenic, and diluted poisons, which can act on 
the spirits or modify the constitution of humors according to the type of 
action these agents exert on organic dispositions. Leibniz even includes 
evacuants among altering drugs, such as emetics in cases of apoplexy, be- 
cause they imply that some kind of chemical interaction occurs between 
their components and those of organic humors. And he also annexes to 
alteration (mechanical or chemical) the excretion of morbific matters by 
organs undergoing some kind of stimulation (A26), while Stahl believes 
that excretion is mediated and executed by some kind of sensation, thus 
entailing some action of the soul. Apart from denouncing the lack of con- 
nection between the presumed altering drugs and practical efficiency, 
Stahl argues that nature, that is, the soul in its cognitive and conative 
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capacities, is responsible for achieving evacuations by its own powers; 
these are not to be confused with the artificial means that could not by 
themselves be the causes of the vital processes of excretion. The only ac- 
ceptable practice consists in “conspiring with nature itself and partaking 
in a shared task with it” (En25). Along the same lines, Stahl interprets 
the stimulation and reaction implied in excretory processes as implying 
some sensation of “uneasiness” that could not be understood as part of 
a mechanical (or chemical) operation. Vital processes cannot be reduced 
in this way to any mechanist counterpart (En26). In the ensuing discus- 
sion, Stahl further insists that the evocation of the equivalents of mental 
states (terror, uneasiness, irritation, etc.) as factors triggering mechanical 
operations is a conceptual abuse in the context of purely material consid- 
erations (Rp25). Leibniz picks up on this argument to suggest that Stahl 
is in a way admitting that bodily actions can take place only by the “me- 
chanical laws of impulses” and not by any sequences of affections of the 
soul, though physiological changes in the body occur in accordance with 
appetites (Ex26). Evidently, Stahl protests that his argument aims only at 
disqualifying the ambiguous terminology used by his opponent (Rp26). 
Incidentally, he does not accept being quoted as saying that motions arise 
from appetites of the soul. One way of understanding this objection is to 
consider that Stahl views the soul as the cause of motion under an implicit 
or explicit act of intellection. This reference to the soul as the cause of all 
organic activity leads us to the main topic of discussion: what is the true 
agent of vital and animal motions? 


10. The Arguments About the Principle of Life 


In a way, all the texts of the controversy bear a more or less close con- 
nection with the question of the role of the soul as an agent and principle 
of life, and the several viewpoints and elements of analysis proposed il- 
lustrate the central antinomy that forms the heart of this question. The 
soul-body relationship is the subject of two opposite theories within the 
framework of divergent natural philosophies, and these theories involve 
different methodological principles for the reform and development of 
medicine. A certain number of arguments are offered against Stahl’s hy- 
pothesis that affections of the soul can cause physiological effects and 
that the soul is the agent of vital motions as they are actualized in the 
organic body. Leibniz doubts that this direct causal line may be drawn. 
His initial argument consists in postulating that for an appetite to bring 
about such an effect, there would need to be concurrent motions in the 
body (An16). In the same way, Leibniz notes that Stahl presumes that 
there is an absence of determinate proportion between the structures and 
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dispositions of organs, on the one hand, and the vehement motions that 
pathological affections of the mind may stir up; and he argues in response 
that this opinion reflects an ignorance of what takes place in the body as a 
necessary condition for the occurrence of such effects (An15). The right 
way of addressing the situation is to presume that “internal motions of the 
finest parts of bodies [correspond] to the affections of the soul” (An15). 
The intelligible manner of accounting for vital motions is to hold that they 
arise from a very subtle mechanism, that of divinely devised machines of 
nature. What must then be worked out is the conception of parallel se- 
ries of states of the soul in terms of perceptions-appetitions, and of the 
body in terms of motions: an immediate implication of this conception 
is that there must be infraconscious states underpinning the conscious 
ones, as well as motile microdeterminations (conatus) underpinning the 
observable corporeal motions. Accordingly, Leibniz supports the notion 
of a conspiracy between the affections of the soul and the states of the 
body (An19), with the immediate consequence that subtler and keener 
intellectual powers may signify increasingly complex and changing vi- 
tal motions arising from this conspiracy, whose dynamic instability and 
complexity may occasion a greater risk of illnesses. This is evidently a 
way of making sense of Stahl’s statement that the human soul is a source 
of more pathological disturbances than animal souls, since instinct would 
be a better guide for avoiding evils than the mind’s more analytic facul- 
ties. At the same time, Leibniz does not want to put too much stress on 
what he takes to be a mere conjecture that other facts might disprove. In 
the same fashion, Stahl ascribes to the soul causal power over vital mo- 
tions, physiological as well as pathological. Leibniz objects that this is a 
one-sided view of the matter, and that it is counterbalanced by the mecha- 
nist thesis that such motions would not be under the soul’s governance, 
but would depend only on the effects produced in and by the corporeal 
mechanics (An20). Leibniz holds a kind of synthetic position that would 
account for the correct implications of the data evoked by each party: 
“There is much that is true on both sides: the vital motions correspond 
exactly to the appetites of the soul (though with an immense number of 
appetites that are confused and remote from our attention), just as if they 
were yielding to them. But, in turn, unless the machine moves itself on 
its own toward that toward which the appetite is drawn, it will not yield 
to the appetite” (An20). 

In reply, Stahl spells out his conception of motion by indicating what 
belongs to it both a posteriori and a priori: he distinguishes between the 
capacity to be moved, mobility, which depends on a material disposition; 
and the determination of motion in degree, duration, and end, which does 
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not depend on the condition of organs, but on the soul’s adequate or faulty 
intentions (En15). Vital actions can be reduced neither to regular chemi- 
cal processes nor to simple regular motions; and in abnormal circum- 
stances, they easily surpass the capacity of organic powers per se. The 
appropriate therapeutic method in cases of illnesses involving vital mo- 
tions is to assist nature in restoring its teleological aptitude, in overruling 
the strict material dispositions of the body to motion, and in constantly 
exerting its proper energetic action. In any event, the lack of knowledge 
of mechanisms subordinate to vital actions is no indication that they must 
be presumed to exist. And indeed, the observed phenomena can be ex- 
plained otherwise by correlating them with the intentional energy of the 
soul. Stahl argues against the reduction of the acts of the soul to mere 
appetites, because they imply a teleological inner relationship of esti- 
mations and goals (En16). On the other hand, Stahl is ready to concede 
that vital motions may presuppose antecedent motions taking place in the 
body: he interprets these motions especially in the guise of a subordinate 
organic activity, that of so-called tonic motion, a concept he earlier in- 
troduced in physiology. But this move does not compel him to adhere to 
the mechanist position, which he rejects, since the “vital administration 
of the body” (En16)—an intrinsically teleological administration—could 
not depend on the inherent conatuses of a machine deprived of its soul. 
He analyzes Leibniz’s statement as holding that motions, some more gen- 
eral, some more special, belong to the body and arise from it through an 
infinite series of minute interactions. But this pattern, whether applied to 
the macrocosm or to microcosms, is unlikely, and must be reshaped into 
a finite system of soul-actuated material dispositions to motion: “All mo- 
tions, whether they are mediated through a long series, or the last imme- 
diate ones in regard to the effect, happen by the activity of the soul itself: 
following its appetites (voluntarily, in the usual sense) and its functions 
and necessities (nonvoluntarily, that is, spontaneously), by reason of the 
suitable or arbitrary beginning in time, as well as by reason of the suit- 
able proportion of the regulating and directing motion” (En16). On the 
other hand, Stahl justifies his proposition concerning the potential dishar- 
mony in vital functions caused by some affections of rationally inclined 
human souls by reframing it within a larger context (En19). Normally, 
vital actions are effects of the soul’s energy that are in adequate propor- 
tion to the physical-mechanical dispositions of the body. The modalities 
of the implied motions are intentionally determined, but they occasion 
corresponding adjustments in the corporeal dispositions. Stahl insists in 
particular on the role of habit in fostering the required harmony in and 
appropriateness of soul-induced physiological processes. But there is 
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considerable contingency in the implementation of the form-matter con- 
nection that is mediated through vital motions. Affections of the mind, 
determined by acute apprehensions that safeguard and maintain the in- 
tegrity of the body, may create disorderly, deviant, and disproportioned 
effects that are responsible for pathological processes. Stahl relates those 
morbid states to fictitious representations and mistaken intentions and 
inventions—for instance, in the case of anxious subjects who develop 
various pathologies as a result of ill-conceived and precipitous reactions 
to more or less illusory impressions. This is not to say that wise people 
are necessarily destined to be affected by corporeal disorders. But all the 
cases evoked by Stahl are said to result from mere “histories” and to 
entail no undue speculation, yet they drive us to the conclusion that all 
vital motions, physiological and pathological, are within the power of the 
rational soul. But Stahl protests that the exertion of this power is not to be 
conceived as absolute and unconditional (En20). The soul’s determina- 
tions are responsible for vital motions, but they by no means consist in a 
multitude of confused appetites. They imply a desire to preserve the body, 
as well as a kind of cognition (without images) of this body’s constitution 
and capacity to serve as a means to carry out vital processes. There is thus 
in this instrumental relation a limited number of ends and a limited num- 
ber of means to be taken into account. The main facts that establish the 
nature of this relationship between soul and body relate to intense emo- 
tions such as fear, which affect vital motions, especially pulse and tonus, 
by anticipating the damage that could be caused to the body’s integrity 
and operations, and by unsettling the “reciprocal conspiracy, cooperation, 
and participation” (En20) that is the rule in normal processes. 

The Exceptions and Responses develop certain implications of the 
arguments just mentioned. Leibniz states that principles of motions are 
comprised in the very structure of organs: bodies already in motion are 
the sole producers of new motion (Ex15). It is therefore a matter of legiti- 
mate inference to presume from vital motions as effects that there should 
be subtle material spirits subjacent to the passions of the soul and re- 
sponsible for the motile expressions corresponding to these mental states. 
The stress is placed on the flow of subtle moving parts within the organic 
body, which occasion impetuses, themselves implying lawful determina- 
tions. Nonmechanist explanatory hypotheses appeal to mysterious princi- 
ples, which would amount to mere abstract entities. Leibniz also resumes 
his theory that confused perceptions and appetitions underpin conscious 
mental states, as well as his theory of the supposed correspondence be- 
tween the bodily motions we are aware of and the subtle motions that pre- 
determine them (Ex16). In the same fashion, he dispels the idea that there 
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might be intrinsic differences between organic motions (tonic motion, for 
instance) and mere mechanical ones. The organic modalities of the dura- 
tion, degree, direction, etc. of motion are to be accounted for by appeal- 
ing to the general laws of physics, and not to principles heterogeneous to 
the concepts of properties that represent the essence of bodies. Leibniz, 
however, is ready to grant that physicians can base their practical maxims 
on observed phenomenal relations between passions of the soul and the 
ensuing physiological disturbances, as if the latter resulted from the for- 
mer (Ex19). Thus we are able to forecast with some plausibility, from our 
awareness of some mental states, the alterations undergone by organic 
functions concomitant with these impressions. For instance, Leibniz 
grants that people who entertain sorrowful thoughts may be more prone 
than the nonsorrowful to suffer from illnesses linked with languor of the 
body. But the explanatory hypotheses and theories that are appealed to in 
order to account for these inductions from phenomena should be based 
on the parallelism between affections of the body and of the soul. The 
soul has no power to exert direct influence on the body, and vice versa: 
all motions in the organic machine must result from figured and moved 
material parts. Leibniz further questions the supposition that all passions 
of the soul entail disorderly, illness-provoking intentions. Depending on 
the circumstances, this may or may not be the case. He places passions 
back within the order of natural, and thus law-governed, affections and 
subscribes to the view that since they can be instrumentalized for the sake 
of moral ends, they can also serve as means for obtaining certain regula- 
tive reactions in the mechanics of the body. Leibniz develops the argu- 
ment that there is a many-to-many relation between the perceptions and 
appetites of the soul, on the one hand, and, on the other, the micromotions 
involved in the observable, vital, general motions of nutrition and secre- 
tion, even if on both sides of the equation the processes involved occur 
without our being aware of them (Ex20). In analyzing cases of intense 
emotions affecting the functional economy of vital motions, Leibniz 
points out that the intense impressions made on the mind do not preclude 
the possibility that the body is directly affected by the disorderly motions 
of vital spirits that conspire with states of the soul and in turn stir up vio- 
lent motile reactions. Stahl counterattacks by stressing that since motions 
imply order, connection, and causal influx, they must be referred to a real 
power of moving, one endowed with cognition, intentionality, and execu- 
tive capacity for mobilizing appropriate organic means (R20). He also 
emphasizes that a radical distinction should be drawn between intense 
emotions occurring in the mind and any presumed mechanical effects that 
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might be thought to be equivalent. The cases he has been considering, 
those of sudden and violent fears, entail no such observable equivalence, 
but rather signify a dynamics properly dependent on the mind. 

The next step, the most strategic one in the whole discussion, is fos- 
tered by Leibniz’s Animadversion 21, which deserves to be quoted at 
length: 


If the soul were to have such power over the machine that the former 
should be able to command the latter to do something that it would 
not do spontaneously, there would no longer be any reason why it 
should not be able to command anything whatsoever, since there is 
no proportion between the soul and the body, nor can any reason 
be found why the power of the soul should be constrained within 
certain limits of force. Thus, if we jumped by the force of the soul, 
and not rather by the power of a fluid bringing about an explosion, 
there would be no reason why one should not be able to jump to any 
given height. Rather, there would not be any obstacle to what the 
soul could do with the body, and nature (that is, the soul, according 
to the author) would be the most efficacious healer of all ills, nor 
would it at any time extend itself beyond its scope. (An21) 


The argument is built as a paradox arising from the hypothesis that the 
soul, contrary to its proper nature, would be considered an autonomous 
agent, able to exert its power directly in and through the body, indepen- 
dently of the regular sequences of physical causes and effects that nor- 
mally underpin physiological processes. A soul endowed with such a 
power could make the body jump to any height, because it would not be 
constrained by any physical modalities of either active or passive force. 
By rejecting this paradox, Leibniz argues for the autonomy and lawful 
determinations of the organic body qua machine of nature. 

In reply to Leibniz’s paradoxical argument, Stahl develops a system 
of arguments, negative as well as positive, to support what may be called 
his doctrine of the “physiological soul” (En21). He first claims that the 
statement that the soul might exert an absolute power over the body inde- 
pendently of the latter’s dispositions does not represent his own position. 
He then describes Leibniz’s alternative position as meaning that the “cor- 
poreal machine” would be endowed with an intentional power to act and 
produce all motions by itself, before the soul’s willing them. The power 
to move would be in the body, and the soul would be merely associated 
with the effects produced: this would be the same as denying the soul any 
power to move. 
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He then criticizes what appears to be Leibniz’s two major suppositions: 
if the soul can impose motion on the body apart from any disposition of 
the latter, it could produce any motion in it; there is no proportion between 
soul and body that would underpin a causal relationship. Concerning the 
first point, Stahl argues that the energy of the soul is motion, and that it 
is intrinsically proportionate to the capacity of the body to be moved. 
Referring to the Scholastic principle that “the agent acts according to 
the receptivity of the patient” (En21), he explains that the agent thus acts 
within the limits of the patient’s capacity to be moved. Concerning the 
second point, he denies it a priori because of the essence of the soul, and 
a posteriori because of its essential operation. In its essence, the soul is 
finite, which means that it has an intrinsic relation with the body and ex- 
ists in it, at least pro tempore. A posteriori, the soul exerts reason and will 
and strives to achieve the ends it conceives and wills. In all three opera- 
tions, it is essentially connected and holds proportion to the body as its 
proper object, which represents an appropriate set of means to its ends. 
Thus, the soul must have determinate forces, and this makes it impossible 
for the soul to induce the body into leaping to any height. At the same 
time, the corporeal mass imposes constraints on the action of the soul as 
a result of its passive features, solidity and resistance, which conform to 
what Stahl considers necessary laws. 

Stahl proceeds to a direct criticism of the notion of an absolute power 
of the soul over the body. If there were such a thing, the soul would be 
a universal healer. On the contrary, the impotence and inconstancy of 
the human soul are notorious deficiencies that explain the inadequacy of 
many of its interventions, which fall short of absolute efficiency. Evidence 
to this effect is provided by the emotive states and even the more lenient 
external and internal impressions that disturb physiological operations. 

Stahl similarly criticizes the conception of the organic body as a ma- 
chine of nature endowed with inherent motion and spontaneity of ac- 
tion. He gives a brief presentation of his theory of knowledge, which is 
basically empirical. He distinguishes between a direct mode of percep- 
tion, which yields simple truths to an intellect that is not misled by con- 
fused notions and reasoning, and what he calls an a posteriori mode, in 
which we reason from traces of objects. In the latter case there is a risk 
of proceeding to arbitrary and fictitious inferences, since the perceptions 
consist in and are based on mere abstract representations. This danger 
is especially likely when we reason from antithetical concepts, whose 
opposition might be somehow mitigated in reality. Notions relative to 
oppositions between corporeal and incorporeal things, in particular that 
between agent and patient, may illustrate such artificial fallacies. 
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There is no direct cognition of the presumed multiple motions taking 
place in the organic body. It is impossible to find them in a pure and 
simple form, because of the complex aggregation of heterogeneous mix- 
tures from which this body results. As a consequence, we are faced with 
imaginary hypotheses framed by the moderns to account for physical mo- 
tions and movers, and especially for organic bodies. The notion of “natu- 
ral corporeal machines” relies on a speculative hypothesis concerning 
their relation to the power and wisdom of God. But we should not appeal 
lightly to God’s omnipotence in order to account for an inherent finality 
of mechanisms. Hypotheses of this kind risk eliminating the dependence 
of the soul on God, besides not being able to convince atheists. On the 
other hand, the mechanist interpretation of organic bodies makes human 
beings a special case, since they alone are granted a spiritual soul, for the 
sake of which their bodies have been made, and this conception opens the 
door to undue physico-theological speculations about the ends of natural 
beings. In demonstrating God’s special providence for humanity in this 
way, we are faced with the paradoxical cases of deformed creatures and 
of their role in the presumed harmony of the creation. 

A very important argument against the mechanist view stems from the 
fact that the animal body never performs organic actions when severed 
from the soul, nor has it been demonstrated that souls could be conceived 
to exist independently of bodies, since all acts of the soul occur for the 
body, in the body, and according to bodily affections. 

Here the question of the immortality of human souls is categorized as 
a prescription of faith and left aside. As for organs displaying motions 
after their severance from the body, Stahl evokes the possibility of divi- 
sion occurring in souls that are nearer to corporeality because they belong 
to certain lower animals of less refined material organization. Stahl also 
opts for the finitude of souls, rational as well as animal, with a beginning 
and an end, since they have no other object than the grosser affections of 
the body. The rest of the presumed destiny of the rational soul is left to 
theological convictions linked to revealed religion. 

Two additional arguments are evoked to disqualify the notion that or- 
ganisms are machines of nature endowed with inherent motile powers. 
On the one hand, their hypothetical complex and organic structure is not 
strictly required for the accomplishment of regular organic actions. On 
the other hand, speculations about nutrition and secretion are corrobo- 
rated by histories of the actual operations, which seem to depend on mo- 
dalities of intentionally ordained tonic motions. Hence the conclusion 
concerning this general mechanist model: “And therefore from these gen- 
eral instances it is sufficiently clear that neither a priori nor a posteriori, 
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nor from the similitude of natural with artificial things, nor by induction 
about animals, nor from the disposition of the rational soul, etc., can a 
motion of the corporeal machine that is in itself and by itself proper, 
inherent, immanent, solely harmonious, and not absolutely dependent 
upon an intuition of the soul be conceived and argued for” (En21). 

The critical examination of Leibniz’s theory then proceeds to the rea- 
sons why the soul is inadequate to the task of performing organic actions. 
The argument boils down a priori to admitting the immateriality of the 
soul and the dependence of motion on a property of body, and a posteriori 
to subordinating all actions to the conscious activity of a rational agent. 
But these conditions can then be disproved: the soul is not, in a radical 
sense, purely immaterial, and motion cannot arise from the essence of 
body. Motion does not cohere with the inner essential properties of bod- 
ies—extension and figure—and it acts on the body so as to produce in 
it changes in magnitude and figure. Motion appears as an unnecessary 
factor of disturbance in the constitution of bodies, and since it is external 
to these and their essential affections, it may be said to be incorporeal. 
Considered in itself, motion is to the body as an agent or an action is 
to a patient. Its essential conditions or affections relate to degree, time, 
order, proportion, relation to end, and continuous transition—all features 
foreign to the intrinsic affections of bodies as such. Motion is therefore 
likened to an incorporeal and even immaterial thing having power over 
bodies. 

Furthermore, motion is not restricted to its association with bodies, 
for it can be found in incorporeal and even immaterial things as being 
inseparable from them. In this instance, Stahl takes all operations and 
states of the mind as cases of motion “in a generic sense” (En21), which, 
to be sure, are to be considered, according to Aristotle, as cases of inner 
change representing transitions from power to act. Not surprisingly, Stahl 
holds that motion is immanently bound to the agent. Concerning motions 
that seem to emanate from one body and are transmitted to another, he 
raises as a possible alternative to the current notion of transitive motion 
the notion of a universal system of motion pervading the system of bodies 
and providing for the origination of all apparent transitive motions. This 
system would be grounded in the intentional directions provided by the 
underpinning agents. Here the source of all particular motions is likened 
to “a sea from which and to which all sources and rivers flow in perpetual 
circulation” (En21). Stahl’s conception of motion is properly Heracli- 
tean: souls exert a corresponding dynamic power in the parts of those 
microcosms formed by organic bodies. The real agents of motion are 
principles of animation, which some may call natures, forces, spirits, etc. 
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These agents can only be souls that generate by themselves the energy of 
diversified motions. Souls suffice for this task, since motion partakes of 
the essence of what is immaterial. 

Some metaphysical considerations are further introduced for the sake 
of establishing the limits of this system of motion for interpreting organic 
activity. Stahl adopts the view that motion was inserted by God into mat- 
ter at the initial creation, but was subsequently diversified through the 
one exception of the generation of living beings. So there is no reason 
to suppose that an infinite multiplicity of spirit-like agents, that is to say, 
monads, should have been created beyond the limits of animated bodies as 
distinct individuals. The supposition of such monadic agents—endowed, 
notably, with a similar immanent teleological disposition to the one by 
which animals operate—involves an undue multiplication of entities: this 
would mean that all natural bodies, down to the smallest inorganic ones, 
are endowed with autonomous active principles. Such agents would have 
been given only to perfectly organic bodies, evidence of which results 
from an empirical survey of the processes occurring in these: “To speak 
with the greatest precision: souls have been given energy in order to act 
in bodies, on bodies, and through bodies, and to harmonize and construe 
their bodies with such a mechanico-organic reason and proportion that 
they can satisfy the measure and destination of the activity of their souls” 
(En21). There is thus no reason to suppose that there are intermediate 
entities of a monadic type that enact the directions the soul is able to exert 
over bodies through motion. 

This development is completed with a response to the objection that 
if the soul were responsible for the whole diversity of organic actions, it 
would be conscious of all of them. The fact is that consciousness depends 
on the possibility of having and recalling imaginary representations that 
apply to the grosser motions and structures of the body. The continuous 
and minute processes of formation are ordinarily not recalled. Even in 
the perceptual and intellective operations, as well as in voluntary mo- 
tions, consciousness does not extend to the organic ways and means of 
the soul’s activity, which expresses itself in appropriate modalities of un- 
perceived motions. Similarly, dreams, through fictitious representations, 
signify vital states linked to the temperament of humors and depend on 
some immediate, though unconscious, cognition. Stahl evokes the case 
of very young infants who react affectively to the presence of humans, 
apparently by some kind of implicit judgment. In such cases, he argues 
for a difference between Jogos and logismos, between a reason without 
imagination, acting by direct sensing and willing, and a reason dependent 
on conscious representations and mental inferences. The cognition and 
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appetition by which organic motions are produced, ruled over, and direc- 
tively executed relate to the first type of reason. It is thus evident for Stahl 
that the argument, namely, the absence of conscious awareness excludes 
the soul from being the actual mover of vital processes, is invalid. Hence 
the conclusion that the soul “thus possesses the energies: (1) of under- 
standing, by means of or without the imagination; (2) of willing so as to 
truly and really obtain an end; (3) of moving, by maintaining an act for 
the sake of the desired end” (En21). 

Leibniz’s exception to this set of arguments, which comprises twenty- 
eight distinct propositions, is of foremost importance in the context of the 
whole discussion (Ex21). The first seven propositions serve as a reminder 
of fundamental Leibnizian principles. Leibniz reaffirms his view that the 
soul, as the entelechy of the animated body, does not impress any action 
on the body that would not follow from the laws of motion, including the 
degrees of speed and direction of motions (Ex21.1). Every soul is a non- 
extended substance, and as such is neither naturally generable nor cor- 
ruptible, and there is no proportion of this monad with any mass or mo- 
tion of matter (Ex21.2). Better than the Cartesians’ theory of occasional 
causes, the theory of preestablished harmony accounts for the agreement 
between the states of monads and those of bodies, in view of the preset 
dispositions enveloped in the nature of both from the beginning. Thus 
monads are mirrors of the entire universe, which they express insofar as 
the motions of the corresponding bodies express it as well. The entelechy, 
as the active principle, is the form of the body whose matter is essen- 
tially passive (Ex21.3). Thus it actuates motion in bodies according to the 
laws of motion, whose foundation is to be sought in the primitive active 
(and passive) forces inherent in entelechies. These essential causes are 
reflected in the phenomenal world by the interplay of derivative forces, 
namely, impetuses as manifestations of the active principle (and mass as 
its passive counterpart). And Leibniz specifies that all changes that result 
in impetuses in bodies arise as modifications of monads as substantial 
units. Derivative forces are the real properties of bodies, while motions 
are only transient and relative and are not determinants of their respective 
realities (Ex21.4). The intrinsic connection of primitive entelechies, that 
is, monads, with organic bodies is then ascertained, with the consequence 
that organic bodies are even to be found within apparently inorganic ones. 
Organicity consists in infinite organization and relates to the teleological 
connection between created things (Ex21.5). Next come classical Leib- 
nizian themes about the indestructibility of all souls endowed with per- 
ceptions and appetitions, the empirical intellection of animals, and the 
specificity of human intellection, which raises itself to the cognition of 
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eternal truths (Ex21.6). The existence of monads is justified by the need 
to account for the composites and for the impetus and motion that oc- 
cur in bodies, whose matter entails only extension and antitypy (Ex21.7). 
Perception as representation of a multitude in the monad—sense and in- 
tellection being but higher degrees of perception—and appetitions as the 
tendency toward new perceptions define the nature of the true units of 
nature. 

Next comes the reply to Stahl’s counterarguments. The ontological 
disparity between soul and body cannot account for any limitation in the 
degree of speed that the soul would impart to the body, were it to move 
it directly (Ex21.8). There is no proportion to be conceived between soul 
and body. Though they may be found associated, there is no common 
ratio between their respective natures (Ex21.9). There is complete lack 
of proportion between reason, will, and the other operations of cognition 
shared with animals, on the one hand, and the extension and motion of 
bodies on the other (Ex21.10). Reason may conceive of proportion, but 
there is a necessary connection between what it conceives of as orderly 
and the proper magnitudes of corporeal properties (Ex21.11). The soul is 
finite, but the finitude in bodies results from mechanical laws (Ex21.12). 
The soul whose finitude entails only more or less confused perceptions, 
yet which does not have extensive features, cannot stir up greater or lesser 
degrees of speed in motions whose determinants depend on the corporeal 
parameters involved (Ex21.13). Appetitions do not cause corresponding 
motions unless these follow from mechanical laws (Ex21.14). The imper- 
fection of the soul consists in its limited capacity for distinct perception, 
but the accomplishment of the motions at which it aims depends on the 
actual presence of the mechanical means to this end (Ex21.15). Leib- 
niz agrees that the anthropocentric conception of organic ends in nature 
should be rejected, but he maintains that the whole system implies de- 
grees of teleology, since no body in nature is devoid of a natural connec- 
tion between actuating monads and organic bodies (Ex21.16). Any given 
part of an organic body is not itself an organic body—the excised heart 
is a mere mechanism that continues to move for a while—but inorganic 
bodies nonetheless contain organic bodies, even though these cannot be 
sensed. Otherwise, matter would be deprived of actuation (Ex21.17). All 
souls are indestructible; human souls are deemed immortal, since they 
conserve a consciousness of themselves (Ex21.18). This immortality 
must be supported by reason and not left to mere belief as a matter of 
faith (Ex21.19). Simple substances, being nongenerable, have no natu- 
ral end (Ex21.20). Secretion is a mechanical process, but one in which 
motions may be more essential than figures (Ex21.21). If soul is said 
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not to be immaterial, it would follow, contrary to rational evidence, that 
it would determine the degree and direction of motions and that every- 
thing would happen mechanically in bodies (Ex21.22). Saying that mo- 
tion is an incorporeal and immaterial entity is sophistry, since although 
the cause of motion (namely, force) is not comprised in the essence of 
body, motion as change of place is an accident of body, and body is the 
subject of motion (Ex21.23). Motion does not exist per se, contrary to 
the entelechy as cause of motion: motion requires a body that is affected 
by it (Ex21.24). Motion is an action that supposes that bodies serve as 
agents and patients (Ex21.25). Thinking and reasoning are not motions, 
but operations of simple substances, with congruent motions taking place 
in bodies (Ex21.26) The body executes the appetites of the soul, not be- 
cause it perceives, but because it is mechanically determined to carry out 
corresponding actions as a result of the constant correlation of souls and 
organic bodies (Ex21.27). Imagination extends beyond representations of 
figures to those of other sense qualities (Ex21.28). 

Stahl replies by questioning how Leibniz dealt with the thesis under 
examination: “that the soul is the true cause of vital motions in the body” 
(Rp21). He reproaches Leibniz for not following the rules of disputation. 
Instead of examining the reasons for his opponent’s thesis, instead of 
weighing each of his arguments and eventually requesting further clarifi- 
cations and proofs for propositions that seemed to lack evidence, Leibniz 
expounded a different thesis, in the light of which he raises aggressive 
objections against passages he did not care to take at face value. 

The difference between the two theses resides in a different account 
of activity and of the aptitude to act. For Stahl, the latter is found in the 
body, which is so disposed that it accomplishes its functions when the 
soul, the sole agent, deploys its activity in it. Leibniz holds that activ- 
ity, as well as aptitude to act, belongs to the body, which by itself brings 
about actions that conform to the soul’s intentions. Stahl thus character- 
izes Leibniz’s notion of the living being: it is constituted by the structure 
of its solid parts and the combination (crasis) of its fluids, “endowed 
with an inherent proper active motion that is inseparable from matter” 
(Rp21). It accomplishes by its own power such functions as formation, 
nutrition, conservation, and reproduction, independently of a soul, which 
could not execute anything similar, and is reduced to perceiving and will- 
ing concomitantly with the acts of the body. This concomitance results 
from divine preformation—a thesis that Stahl counters by arguing that 
the soul may have progressively gained, through habit and inference, 
some precognition of the effects that the body is disposed to perform. 
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He also evokes the experience of contingent disharmonies between the 
soul’s appetites and bodily processes, which tends to prove the empirical 
relativity of the preformation thesis and of its supposed agreement with 
the norms of conceptual intelligibility. Stahl supports the view that vital 
acts are accomplished by motions that depend on the soul as the source 
of their energy. These processes imply knowledge, on the part of the soul, 
of the energy of vital motions, and of the capacity of bodies to be propor- 
tionally affected by them and to serve, as a result of this proportion, as 
means to the soul’s ends. Because the soul rules over motion by giving 
it direction, it is said to exert motion, and motion has to be identified as 
an incorporeal entity, since, although it is linked to matter, it is not itself 
matter and could not have anything but a soul as its efficient cause. Stahl 
stresses that Leibniz has multiplied corporeal entities relative to motion 
by establishing a causal relationship between entelechy, force, and mo- 
tion. By looking at the meaning of “entelechy,” he points to the similarity 
of essence between monads or entelechies and the soul in its vital func- 
tions, cognitive as well as conative. He annexes to the modalities of mo- 
tion, and therefore to the soul, what Leibniz attributes to derivative forces, 
since he views these as properly a measure of the finite power of the soul. 
These forces also concern the receptivity of the passive subject and may 
thus introduce disparity between the act of the soul as such and the way 
in which the body actualizes motion. In its application of forces, the soul 
may determine motions that fall short of the intended proportion. But 
then the error is not to be attributed to the energy of the soul per se, but 
rather to a faulty judgment whose estimative faculty diverts motion from 
its normal end, time, and direction. This treatment of derivative forces 
is significant, since Stahl reduces to a single level—that of the contin- 
gent processes of the physical world—what Leibniz distributes over two 
ontological levels—metaphysical and phenomenal—by distinguishing 
primitive entelechies from derivative forces or impetuses, and by further 
assigning a nonsubstantial character to motion as it arises from the latter. 
In reference to one of the theses developed by Leibniz (Ex21.4), Stahl 
questions this presumed status of motion. On the contrary, he considers 
motion a substantive property of the soul in its capacity as the agent of 
corporeal changes. In this instance, it is clearly the case that Stahl con- 
siders relations as affections of individual substances, or rather of their 
active principles. 

Without much development, Stahl likewise rejects Leibniz’s appeal 
to preestablished harmony as superior to occasionalism, since it would 
subject God’s will to the constraint of being a priori determined by a 
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convention of agreement between finite souls and bodies (Rp21.2). He 
likewise protests against the assimilation of organism to infinitely con- 
trived mechanism (Rp21.5). 

But he agrees with Leibniz’s statement that human souls are minds 
and that all souls partake in being of the same type of individual active 
entities (Rp21.6). But his revision of the concept of entelechy compels 
him to profess that this soul is jointly endowed with a faculty of un- 
derstanding and a faculty of moving. Stahl pleads against the dissocia- 
tion of both capacities and the distinction between minds and various 
other types of souls or equivalents. He seizes upon the occasion to reject 
Galen’s distribution of functions between three souls: the rational, the 
sensitive-motile, and the vegetative. He finds some of Leibniz’s analytic 
views about monads difficult to justify, in particular about the nature of 
perception and the integration of intellection into perception (Rp21.7). 

At this point, Stahl turns to Leibniz’s detailed objections. On the hy- 
pothesis that since the body is capable of any degree of motion, the soul 
acting directly would be able to make the body jump to any height, he 
refers to Leibniz’s early Theory of Abstract Motion (Theoria motus abs- 
tracti, 1671) in order to question the purely speculative and unintelligible 
notion of motion that seems to be implied in this paradox (Rp21.8). This 
notion would be patterned after only local motion, unduly severed from 
its efficient principle and abstractly conceived of as proceeding to infin- 
ity, detached from its substantial inherence. But the soul possesses a finite 
body that, moreover, undergoes impacts from a multitude of surrounding 
bodies, which is to say that there are at once intrinsic and extrinsic limi- 
tations on the motion that the soul can impress in and on it. Likewise, 
Stahl professes that the proportion between soul and body, which Leib- 
niz denies, is established a priori as a result of God having implanted a 
meaningful correspondence between motile power and the capacity to be 
moved, and a posteriori because the soul experiences the limits of its ac- 
tion on the body and trains itself accordingly (Rp21.9). It is indeed exces- 
sive to equate reason with motion, but it is clearly the case that motions in 
animal bodies are directed to ends, which implies that there is a rational 
determination of these actions (Rp21.10) and that it establishes a relation 
of proportionality to the capacities of the body (Rp21.11). 

Stahl stresses that vital motions can be accounted for not only by ap- 
peal to so-called mechanical laws, since immanently these motions are 
determined according to ends: they would therefore have to be related to 
the soul’s actions, which are at once cognitive and conative (Rp21.12). 
But this does not necessarily mean that these motions would be deter- 
mined by rational arguments. Here we should take into consideration the 
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logos, a mode of cognition that the soul possesses apart from the logis- 
mos, whose functionality in the appraisal of bodily affections is made 
evident through the intuition of sense qualities. Similarly, Stahl requests 
that a demonstration be offered of the role of perception and appetition in 
the occurrence of bodily motions, which Leibniz reduces to the efficacy 
of mechanical laws alone (Rp21.14). In particular, Stahl objects to the 
statement that the imperfection of the soul might consist in the limitation 
of its distinct perceptions and ensuing determined appetitions, while the 
body’s action would be accounted for by purely material determinations 
(Rp21.15): no possibility of failure would then be conceivable. For him, 
this imperfection should instead be located in the directive function of the 
soul in bodily processes, which would account for inadequate intentions 
and subsequent corporeal shortcomings. 

Stahl doubts that Leibniz’s notion of what teleology means in nature 
corresponds to his own conception, notwithstanding a superficial agree- 
ment (Rp21.16). The general teleological relationship of all creatures is 
for him a matter of belief, not of demonstration: this implies a clear op- 
position to any rational, physico-theological approach, notably because 
we are unable in this way to reconstitute the moral destination of many 
creatures. On the other hand, concerning the structure of organic bodies, 
he opposes the view that they are infinitely composed of organic entities. 
He compares this situation to that of man-made instruments, a tailor’s 
shears, for instance, whose instrumental destination pertains to the struc- 
ture and organization of the whole object, not to those of the singular 
corpuscles of metal from the combination of which they are made. As 
for the case of the excised heart, he seems to admit that it is the entire 
matter of organic bodies that is animated and in which the soul actuates 
its motion (Rp21.17). Therefore, the statement that not every part of an 
organic body is an organic body must be qualified, since vital motions, 
which as motions are intrinsically divisible, can last for a while in the 
separated organ. But at the same time, the pattern of the tailor shears ap- 
plies, which makes it impossible for the parts of any living body as such 
to be intrinsically bound to an immanent end. As for the division of souls, 
Stahl points out that division is not limited to physical extension, but can 
apply in parallel fashion to duration, since it can be measured in various 
ways, although it does not consist in partes extra partes (Rp21.18). In 
the same way, motion can be considered divisible, which may solve the 
apparent difficulty in supposing that souls cannot divide, in cases where 
motion persists in the amputated part. The composition of organic bodies 
from an infinite number of monads, which he denies, would make it even 
more manifest that the agent of life may be divided in addition to being 
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locally circumscribed. In any event, this would be the case for the true 
substantial units of living bodies, which are confusedly represented by 
Leibniz’s notion of monad. 

Leibniz’s arguments concerning the immortality of the soul, and con- 
cerning the rational implications of this, are left out of the present discus- 
sion and are not responded to (Rp21.19; Rp21.20). Stahl further agrees 
that Leibniz is right in attributing more to motions than to structures in 
the explanation of functions—in particular, of secretions—but the expla- 
nation should not be reduced to a (mechanist) account of the mobility 
of bodily parts, since the action of motion does not arise from the body 
itself and is to be interpreted as coming from a “moral cause,” that is, a 
source of teleological determination (Rp21.21). He takes offense at be- 
ing accused of having supported the view that the soul is not immaterial 
(Rp21.22). His sole purpose had been to establish that although soul and 
body are distinct entities, there is an “essential reciprocal connection” 
between them, notably through the action-passion relation. The soul is 
not immaterial in the sense that it would have no communication with its 
material counterpart. Motion is not a mere accident, even if it is accom- 
plished in the body, for it is a real effect, and as such it bears a relation of 
homogeneous nature or essence with its cause (Rp21.23). This statement 
gives rise to a significant set of arguments (Rp21.24). Stahl draws a dis- 
tinction between an affection of body and an effect of the body: motion, 
according to him, fits with only the first option, according to the equa- 
tion between motion and entelechy. The supposition that motion is an 
inherent or immanent property of bodies should be understood in terms 
of a capacity to be moved, but not in terms of an act or agent. Motion is, 
in a way, heterogeneous in relation to bodies, since it accounts for their 
formation, cohesion, subsistence, circumscription, and mutual limitation. 
The Leibnizian system is thus a set of purely artificial concepts that breed 
sterile speculations, namely 


all entelechies, both primitive and derivative, impetus, force, motion 
that never exists, efficacy, separation of the cause of motion from its 
effect, motion as an immediate affection of the body, laws that ef- 
ficiently move the body mechanically, preestablished harmony as the 
directly efficient cause, actual division, that is, separation of singular 
bodies to infinity, and by this division the same action of all bodies, 
from all bodies, through all bodies, to infinity, actual representation 
of all that at all times has happened, is happening, and has yet to 
happen in singular things, by these and through these, and repre- 
sentation of all things as in a mirror, as they in truth were, are, and 
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will be in act, which representation actually occurs in the soul, etc. 
(Rp21.24) 


The reduction of the cause of motion to the speculative, metaphysical, 
mechanist concepts of the Leibnizian system does not provide a sound 
alternative to Stahl’s more straightforward conception. Stahl further di- 
lutes the possibility that bodies might be agents of motion toward one an- 
other (Rp21.25), since the power they embody is accidental to their very 
nature. And he reasserts that there is a formal connection between the 
mind’s cognitive operations and bodily motions, since they belong to the 
same genus (Rp21.26). Stahl notes that Leibniz agrees with him that only 
organic bodies have souls, but he rightly doubts that the meanings he and 
Leibniz give to this statement amount to the same thing. He points in par- 
ticular to the fact that physical reality for Leibniz is entirely made up of a 
multitude of monadic-organic bodily compounds that abide by mechanist 
laws. Lastly, he challenges the idea that there could be any imagination 
of nongeometrizable sense qualities, that is, a figurable notion that might 
precede actual perception (Rp21.28). He does this for the sake of support- 
ing the notion of nonimaginative, nondiscursive, and pure apprehension 
of realities by a Jogos, which amounts to an instinctive reason. 

A few articles of the Animadversions complete the picture of Leibniz’s 
objections to what may be considered Stahl’s metaphysical presupposi- 
tions. Leibniz resumes the argument that local motions are one type of 
action that is relative to bodies, while actions taking place in souls are 
purely internal operations (An23). The soul rules over all vital organic 
actions, but through consensus with physical operations arising from the 
body’s structures and motions (An27). Vital motions arise from the com- 
plex mechanisms involved in organic bodies, triggered by the interaction 
of the fluid and solid parts (A28). Stahl’s conception of sense, as a process 
involving a reaction between endogenous and exogenous motions, would 
boil down to confusing the soul with vital or animal spirits and making 
it into a corporeal entity (An29). Though motion arises from the force of 
the soul, it is an affection of the body that must be accounted for as an 
endogenous corporeal source of impetus, a role that is assumed by vital 
and animal spirits, whose existence and function Stahl denies (An30). 

Stahl replies that local motion, as a species of the general genus of mo- 
tion, depends on acts of the soul that introduce changes in the body that 
are manifest through mutations of its local coordinates (En23). Concern- 
ing preestablished harmony, his analysis tends to systematically modify 
Leibnizian meanings (En27). Preestablished harmony boils down to a 
positive law of nature essentially based on a posteriori considerations of 
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the relationship and correspondence between agents and patients. In a 
way, the harmony between body and soul is grounded on a fact of experi- 
ence and is limited to what is denoted by it. To ground the principle on a 
priori considerations would involve taking into account the difference be- 
tween the organic and inorganic entities that are juxtaposed in the created 
nature, and would also involve denying the inference from macrocosmic- 
systematic motions, such as those that take place in living beings, to the 
properties of the smallest corpuscles out of which bodies are composed. 
It would thus be essential to build the theory on the distinction between 
physical individualities and organic aggregates, a distinction that may be 
drawn from the science of mixed bodies. Any theory of universal har- 
mony must also consider what would be the formal and efficient sources 
of disharmony in nature, particularly among organic bodies, since we are 
forced to admit that the soul as a free agent may will to produce effects 
that do not correspond anymore to the receptivity of the body as patient. 
The theory must leave room for erroneous actions that subvert, to a de- 
gree, the regular course of natural processes within the body. From vol- 
untary motions, it is generally inferred that the soul rules over the body 
by pursuing the corresponding actions, and it is a fact of experience that 
habit in such cases stems from an intentional action of the soul (En28). 
At most, the body contributes to the achievement of such functions by 
its agility or by its ability to be moved in an appropriate fashion. One of 
the results of habit formation is that the actions concerned come to be 
implemented below the threshold of consciousness. This provides a clear 
indication that the soul controls less voluntary motions as well, and that 
it does so by inner subtle sensations that provide a continuous determi- 
nation for organic functions. Thus the soul can preserve these functions 
without being constantly disturbed by incidental factors. Stahl rejects the 
idea that he risks materializing the soul as a result of its direct implica- 
tion in bodily activities (En29). The soul is finite and closely tied to the 
corruptible body as the end of its formative and preservative actions. Be- 
cause of this role, it cannot be reduced to the condition of mere corporeal 
spirits, but in view of its finitude and proper activity in both sensation 
and motion, nor can it be considered immaterial to the point of having 
no dealings with the body, which is the proximate end of its instrumen- 
tal activity. There is a superior degree of knowledge involved in human 
souls compared to those of animals, yet concerning the perpetuation of 
this activity beyond natural death, we must rely on faith. The final Eno- 
dation points out that the modalities of motion depend on the action of 
the subject causing motion, even if motion itself is executed in the body 
(En30). And this applies to the entire aggregate as well as to the physical 
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monads out of which it would be composed. Motion does not derive from 
the complex structure itself, since it is also present in the fluids of the or- 
ganic body. Furthermore, to account for the determinations of all organic 
motions there must be causation by an impetus-giving incorporeal agent 
generically endowed with intellection and will. 

In the last round, very little is added to the preceding arguments. The 
explanation of the difference concerning preestablished harmony is re- 
ferred back to the discussion that ensues from Animadversion 21 (Ex27; 
Rp27). Nothing further is proposed concerning Animadversion 28 and 
Enodation 28 (Ex28; Rp28). Leibniz judges that Stahl’s reply concern- 
ing the immateriality of the soul consists in ambiguous statements, since 
activity is invoked to prove it, but activity can also be a quality of bodies 
when moved, even if the latter contain primitive entelechies (Ex29). The 
difference of the soul from animal spirits, according to Stahl, cannot be 
intelligibly accounted for. Stahl points once more to the imminent corrup- 
tion of the human body and to the requirement that a soul heterogeneous 
to it, but nonetheless linked to it by its affections, be endowed with the 
power to preserve it from the risk of destruction (Rp29). Is the entelechy 
not also immaterial, because it is active? There are further serious am- 
biguities in Leibniz’s notion of animal spirits as agents of impetus. Are 
they corporeal, while impetus and derivative entelechies are immaterial? 
Their ontological status is equivocal, since they seem to represent sub- 
jects of activity, even though they derive from primary corporeal matter. 
This is indeed a matter for further philosophical enquiry. Leibniz states 
that because monads are simple substances, physical monads may not be 
admitted (Ex30). As for animal spirits, they can be demonstrated from the 
need to admit a subtle fluid that makes it possible for organic parts to be 
moved by the direct action of subtle corpuscles (Ex31). Stahl replies that 
if motion strictly depends on physical impulse, animal spirits would be 
proved to exist. Hence, the questionable ontological status of those physi- 
cal monads, which he cannot accept (Rp30). 
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A Futile Affair; 
or 
Shadowboxing 
Waged Against 
Some Fundamental Positions 
of the True Medical Theory 
by a Certain Celebrated Man, 
but 
Undone 
by His Own Arms Turned Back upon Him 


Many people are used to objecting to everything alike; 
but to rightly object is not in fashion anymore. 


Those of you who can, if you will, shall judge; but those 
who will, but cannot, shall abstain. 


Occasio scribendi 


Quum volumen, quod Theoriae Medicae verae nomine insignire jus 
fasque duxeram, in publicum prodiisset, pervenit, altero forsan anno, in 
manus Celeberrimi Viri, qui, ut ex allegationibus apparet, non ita magno 
paginarum numero perlustrato, varia illic Dubia, sive invenit, sive sibi 
formavit: quae Illustris prosapiae Viro eum in finem aperuit, imo scripto 
comprehensa commisit, ut ego, non tam de illis, quam illis ipsis, admo- 
nitus, sententias aliquas, dicto meo scripto non solum prolatas, sed fun- 
damenti loco, maximam partem, substratas, mutarem: specioso illo prae- 
textu, quod citatis illis meis assertionibus, uti certissime, ipsius opinione, 
naturali; ita, per bonam consequentiam, ipsi revelatae Theologiae aliquid 
praejudicii objici, aut intentari, non posset non videri. Non defuit huic 
postulationi Vir Generosissimus, quin Dubitationum illarum exemplar 
mihi transmitteret; tanto magis, quum etiam singulari favore me jam pri- 
dem dignatus esset: &, quo est, in omnem veritatem, tanto magis autem 
Theologicam, studiosissimo affectu, talis etiam in hoc negotio enuclea- 
tionis, ipse quoque suasor & promotor fieri, cordi haberet. Quum Dubita- 
tiones illas perlegissem, ante omnia apparebat, quod minus opportune, si 
non captata, tamen capta, occasione, ex, obiter facta, volutatione magis, 
quam evolutione, Theoriae meae, conceptae fuerint: e pleniore lectione, & 
attenta pensitatione, ad minimum Physiologicae partis, sufficientem dis- 
cussionem citra omnem difficultatem assecuturae. Accedebat summa 
penuria temporis, negotiis minus necessariis nullo jure impendendi; & 
spes nequaquam friuola, quod, si modo Vir celeberrimus tantundem tem- 
poris, quantum Dubiis his in chartam conjiciendis impenderat, ulteriori 
lectioni tractatus mei dicare, non grave duceret; e justis deductionibus ibi 
observatis, tanquam sponte dispariturae essent omnes, aut certe praeci- 
puae, difficultates. Accedebat, quod bona & sincera fide profiteri possum, 
perpetua, usque ad hoc tempus amplissima existimatio, quam de solida 
hujus Viri eruditione conceptam servaveram: quae suadebat sperare, om- 
nia praedicta, modo attentior lectio placuisset, citra ullam ulteriorem dif- 
ficultatem, quasi sponte ita eventura. Quid, quod revera animi pendebam, 
ne simplici, certe simplicissimarum veritatum, prolixiore commemora- 
tione, non nauseam solum moverem; sed prorsus odiose, viderer velut 
absonam informationem affectare, circa res tam planas atque simplices. 
Quum autem, praeter omnem talem spem, admonerer, expectari omnino 


1. Stahl’s Preface! 


After the volume that I had considered right and fitting to call True Medi- 
cal Theory had gone forth in public, it arrived maybe the following year 
in the hands of a celebrated man [Leibniz], who, as appears from his 
allegations, having thus perused a small number of its pages, contrived 
or fashioned for himself these various Doubts, which he disclosed, or 
rather sent in written form, to a man of distinguished lineage [Canstein],” 
so that I, admonished not so much concerning those Doubts as by them, 
should not only change some opinions that I had put forth in the above- 
mentioned book of mine, but opinions that for the greater part had been 
underlain as grounding principles: he evoked this specious pretext, that 
one could not but see that these assertions of mine raised some prejudicial 
objection and menace, in his opinion, certainly against natural theology, 
but also, by way of valid consequence, against revealed theology itself. 
This most noble man did not fail, upon this request, to transmit to me a 
copy of these Doubts; all the more, since indeed he had already some 
time ago honored me with his singular favor, and since, with the firmest 
attachment there can be to all truth, and even more so to theological truth, 
he took it to heart to make himself an instigator and promoter of such an 
explanation in this affair. Having read through these Doubts, it appeared 
to me above all that they had been not so fittingly conceived, because they 
had arisen in casual rather than intentional fashion through a perusal made 
in passing, rather than through a thorough reading of my Theory: upon a 
more thorough reading, at least of the physiological part, they could have 
easily given rise to sufficient discussion. Add the great scarcity of time, 
which we have no right to spend on less important affairs, and the hope, 
by no means frivolous, that if only the celebrated man had not deemed it 
burdensome to devote as much time to another reading of my treatise as 
he had spent flinging these Doubts into writing, from the sound deduc- 
tions here to be found, all the difficulties, or certainly the principal ones, 
would disappear as if spontaneously. Add to this what I can profess with 
good and sincere faith: that the highest estimation, enduring up to the 
present, that I had kept for the solid erudition of this man gave me to 
hope that if only a more attentive reading had pleased him, all that was 
said before would thus have vanished as if spontaneously, without any 
further difficulty. Why would I, I pondered mentally, not only provoke 
boredom by a wordier, plain recounting of what are certainly the simplest 
truths, but also, in an entirely odious fashion, seem to provide unfitting 
information concerning things that are so clear and simple? As, how- 
ever, beyond all hope, I was admonished that a response was expected, 
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responsionem; dedi hoc existimationi Viri celeberrimi, ut hanc utique 
conscriberem; sed certe, uti non sine aliquali fastidio, tanquam facem 
in pleno meridie accendendi: ita, inter plures, amplioris usus, occupa- 
tiones, magis secundum Dubitationum propositarum filum, quam alium 
magis exquisitum ordinem. Non certe, sine prolixitate aliqua; sed etiam 
non sine justa causa: in eo maxime fundata, quod ipsae Dubitationes, 
maximam partem, ita generales afferrentur, ut non possent ad scopum 
propiorem revocari, nisi bene restricta, indeterminatae suae latitudinis 
licentia. Nequaquam autem dissimulo, desideravisse me, plus simplici 
vice, justarum subsumtionum & illationum nexum; & dubium haesisse, 
an non potius explorandi causa, an ego connectere scirem, varia ita per- 
plexe allegata essent, quam legitimae disceptationis scopo. Quamvis au- 
tem dissimulare non possim, quod hae circumstantiae, opinionem, quam, 
sincera veritate teste, de Viro celeberrimo usque ad hoc tempus formatam 
fovebam, non parum turbaverint; indulgebam tamen bonae spei, fore, ut, 
mentem meam disertius expromendo, tanto facilius Dubitationes illae 
cessaturae essent, si ad illas ita immediate responsio exhiberetur: quam 
si ad prolixiorem lectionem scripti mei Tractatus provocarem. Impendi 
itaque decem aut duodecim dierum tempus huic proposito; scripsi, prae- 
ter morem, propria manu, ea, quae praesente fasciculo exhibentur. For- 
maveram quidem propositum, concinniore, brevi, & nervoso ordine, & 
succincta methodo, e dispersis atque vagis his Dubitationibus, verum 
statum controversiae elicere, ad sua capita reducere, adeoque cardinem 
dissensus, liquido detectum, aggredi, evolvere, & in justas directiones 
convertere. Quum autem hic modus procedendi, qui hodie sunt mores, 
scholam sapere videri potuisset; &, prout res ipsa monstrat, Dubitationes 
ipsae, ipso, inquam, facto, plane diversam viam insistentes, monerent, 
magis placuisse laxiorem, (de qua moderni Galli suum Cavallierement 
usurpant,) discurrendi potius, quam disputandi, methodum: visum hinc 
est consultius, etiam huic instituto animum submittendo, ostendere, quod, 
Dno Autori gratificandi, occasionem nullam aspernari in animum induxe- 
rim. Elabebatur ita, nisi me memoria fallit, alter jam annus, ut, juxta 
proverbium, qui tacet, consentire videri posset. Submittebantur autem 
de novo Exceptiones, longe minus quam praegressae Dubitationes, ullo 
instructo agmine, aut servato ordine, ad caput aut fundum dissertationis, 
discurrentes & incursantes. Nisi quod unus manipulus, tanquam magis 
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I conceded, out of my esteem for this most famous man, that I would at 
any rate write this response, though certainly not without some distaste, 
as one would feel when lighting a torch in the middle of the day. Thus, 
from among many occupations of greater use, I wrote my responses more 
according to the thread of the Doubts that were proposed than according 
to any more elaborate order. Indeed, not without some prolixity, but also 
not without good reason: principally because the greater part of these 
Doubts were put forth in a very general manner, they cannot be recalled to 
a narrower scope except by a limited freedom of indeterminate extent. By 
no means, moreover, do I conceal that more than once I would have de- 
sired that a connection be drawn between just premises and conclusions, 
and that I clung to the doubt whether it was more for figuring out whether 
I was able to draw my own conclusions than from the scope of legitimate 
debate that these things had been so perplexingly alleged. Although I can- 
not, however, conceal that these circumstances did disturb not slightly the 
opinion that I sincerely confess I had held for the distinguished man up to 
that time, I nevertheless indulged the good hope that in revealing my view 
more fully, so much more easily would we leave off with these Doubts 
if the response were immediately furnished to them than if I should have 
challenged him to a more extensive reading of the treatise I had written. 
I thus devoted ten or twelve days to this objective; I wrote, contrary to 
custom, with my own hand that which is presented in the present fascicle. 
I had indeed formed the objective, by a more elegant, shorter, and more 
vigorous order, and by a succinct method, to elicit from these scattered 
and vague Doubts the true state of the controversy, to reduce it to its 
principal divisions, and indeed to advance, to unravel, and to turn in the 
right directions the chief point, clearly identified, of our disagreement. 
Since, moreover, this method of proceeding would have appeared to reek 
of Scholasticism, customs being as they are at present; and since, as the 
matter itself shows, these Doubts themselves, following a totally different 
path, I would say, suggested that a laxer method of speaking (for which 
the modern French would use their adverb “cavaliérement’’) rather than 
of disputing had pleased him, it appeared more prudent, by submitting 
to this way of doing things, to show that I had induced in my mind to 
repel no opportunity of honoring the distinguished author. Then, unless 
my memory fails, another year passed, so that, as the saying goes: he 
who remains silent would appear to agree. But exceptions were presented 
anew, which, far less well ordered and coordinated than the preceding 
Doubts, dashed about and struck haphazardly at the main heading and the 
foundation of the debate. Except that a company was introduced as if it 
were composed of better-ordered militiamen and, so to speak, of veterans 
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ordinatae militiae, & veluti veteranorum in illa gente, certo post princi- 
pia, induceretur: Qui nempe XXI demum phalange incedit. Armis certe 
lisdem instructus, quibus mea gens: sed plane diversa disciplina. Nempe, 
dum e meo latere staret, principium active-motorium; incorporeum: quod 
Actum suae indoli parem, nempe pariter incorporeum, exercere possit, & 
omnino soleat: & hunc Actum exerceat in materiam corpoream, nempe in 
corpora, antiquissimo consensu, animata, & adhuc eminentius, animalia, 
appellata: Proferuntur in Exceptionibus, dicti numeri, tantisper gemina, 
(licet non argumenta, tamen) armamenta; Principia active-motoria, etiam 
diserto Edicto capitali prohibita, ne corpoream chlamydem gestent: prin- 
cipia, inquam, motoria, omnino incorporea. Ego Motum ut rem incor- 
poream produxeram; adversa pars videri posset adversarium objicere, 
Motum, ut rem numquam existentem, ad delectum citans: Sed quomodo 
res numquam existens pelleret loco meum, utcunque levis armaturae, 
quin plane desultorem, imo Parthorum dexteritate, etiam in fuga pugna- 
cem, militem? Quomodo enim res numquam existens, adeoque rotunde 
eloquendo, NIHIL, non esset incorporeum quid? 

Quicquid autem horum sit, propterea certe non tollitur aut cessat pu- 
gna. Mihi quidem statarium est pugnae genus; illic variae procursationi 
destinatum. Mihi nempe unus Motor, toti alicui systemati recte regendo, 
sufficit: [lic autem, e multitudine in infinitum infinita, quilibet unus miles 
quemlibet unum habet Motorem, gubernatorem, Imperatorem. Ne tamen 
quidquam stratagematis instruere videri possim, ingenue potius fatebor, 
non satis aequo jure me hic modo nominavisse, quemlibet unum adver- 
sae partis militem. Quum Exceptio, numero 30. diserte repudiet, omnem 
unum militem. Monades, inquit, physicas, seu corporeas, non dari, satis 
edictum (ostensum) est. Corrigo itaque vocem, quilibet unus; & substi- 
tuo, singuli quilibet. Si vero hic etiam, ut in hujus instituti, certe tumul- 
tuaria, pugna, a me, tanquam adversa parte, prorsus nullae conditiones 
placeant; habeat sibi certe, non existentes res, pro qualibus declarantur 
Monades physicae: non existentem rem, pro qua declaratur Motus: & agat 
Monas non physica, Monas activa, una Unitas; in rem non existentem, 
effectum non existentem. Aut, si non habeat veras singulas unitates, in 
quas, ut unitates, agat ipsa Monas, ut etiam Una; agat per me in omnes: 
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from that nation, following their principles with assurance, moving ahead 
precisely in the twenty-first phalanx.? Equipped of course with the same 
weapons as my people, but with a totally different discipline. Whereas, on 
my side there was the active-motorial principle, which is incorporeal, and 
is able to exert, and is altogether in the habit of exerting, an act equal to its 
nature, that is to say, equally incorporeal, an act that it exerts on corporeal 
matter, that is to say, on bodies called, by ancient agreement, animate 
and, still more eminently, on so-called animal bodies, similar armaments 
(though, however, not arguments) were brought forth in the Exceptions 
under that number [twenty-one]: namely, active-motorial principles that 
are indeed forbidden on pain of death, by a clearly expressed Edict, to 
bear a corporeal cloak: motorial principles, I say, altogether incorporeal. 
I had revealed motion to be an incorporeal thing; the other party appeared 
to present the opposite position, raising as an armed force the view that 
motion is in no way an existent thing. But how would a thing that in 
no way exists push my soldier out from his place, who has such light 
equipment, a veritable vaulter—no, indeed, a Parthian in his dexterity, 
pugnacious even in flight? How indeed would a thing that in no way ex- 
ists and that to this extent, speaking facilely, is nothing not be something 
incorporeal? 

Whatever the case may be, certainly indeed the battle is not suppressed, 
nor does it cease. For me, the type of attack is direct; he prefers to sally 
this way and that. For me, of course, a unique motor is sufficient for prop- 
erly reigning over whichever total system; he, on the other hand, holds 
that any individual soldier, out of an infinitely infinite multitude, has an 
individual motor, governor, and emperor. Nevertheless, so that I should 
not appear to construct any stratagem, I will rather frankly confess that I 
have just spoken of “any individual soldier” of the adverse party without 
enough equitable justification, since Exception 30 expressly rules out the 
possibility that there can be any individual soldier. It has been sufficiently 
claimed (shown), he said, that there are no physical or corporeal monads; 
I thus correct the expression “any individual” and replace it with “‘any 
singular ones.” If, in the very tumultuous battle over this question, he 
is not pleased with any of the conditions spelled out by me, as the ad- 
verse party, let him certainly keep his nonexistent things, among which 
physical monads are declared to belong, just as motion is considered a 
nonexistent thing. Let his nonphysical monad, his active monad, an indi- 
vidual unit, act on a nonexistent thing and produce a nonexistent effect. 
Or rather, if he does not admit true singular unities, on which, as units, the 
monad itself acts, as being also a unit, then let this monad act, according 
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quandoquidem, e singulis non existentibus, conflatum etiam quantumcun- 
que OMNE, ipsam illam Monadem activam numquam poterit fatigare. 

Hae sive turmae, sive turbae, quum statarium meum militiae genus 
loco suo pellere certe numquam ausurae sint; de causa belli cavendum 
est, ne, si ego pugna, (ut Plautinus ille Sosia, pugnis) plus valeam, justi- 
tia, adeoque aequorum arbitrorum judicio, vincar. Praetexitur discepta- 
tioni universae speciosus titulus, certe ad jus omnium gentium pertinens, 
de Finibus. Assertio mea, quod anima humana, (ut ens incorporeum,) 
dicatur habere potestatem, corpus, cum quo est, movendi; toti naturali, 
& per non tam indicatam, quam solum nominatam consequentiam, ipsi 
revelatae Theologiae detrimentum intentare insimulabatur. Hoc si ita se 
haberet, quomodo, quaeso, tale detrimentum averruncarent, in infinitum- 
infinitae, Monades incorporeae, in infinitum-infinitis, & in infinitum- 
numquam singulis corporibus, non simpliciter assistentes, aut illa, sine 
ulla interruptione percursantes: sed singulae hae Monades, singulis, (sed 
non monadice-singulis) inseparabiliter inditae, & absolute propriae. Aut, 
numquid periculum hoc, quod utrique Theologiae metuitur, in solidum 
extinguetur numero illo 18vo Exceptionis XXImae: quod animae non 
minus brutorum, quam humanae, per consequentiam Autori propriam, 
omnes sint indefectibiles, Animae, inquam, brutorum, qua tales. Cur non 
autem omnes animae, quemadmodum eadem Exceptio, Entelechiam om- 
nem ampliore sensu animam appellari posse, profitetur numero 16. ejus 
Exceptionis. 

Numquid autem ultra, periculum illud suspectum penitus infringet, hoc 
eodem numero prolata sanctio: quod nulla anima separata esse possit a 
corpore. Et ultra, si per numerum 18vum animae sunt indefectibiles; & 
tamen numquam esse possunt sine corpore, per numerum 16tum: num- 
quid non hac eadem ratione corpora omnia erunt indefectibilia? 

Additur quidem vocula: naturaliter, nullam animam naturaliter esse 
separatam ab omni corpore organico. Ut non urgeatur nexus ad praedicta; 
num per hanc Voculam indicatum esse debebit, animam separatum iri 
posse alio modo, quam naturali? &, si hoc supponatur, demonstrabiturne 
Theologia naturali; aut e Religione: & insuper ita, ut haec non, (in reli- 
gione) fide, sed ratione niti possint, imo debeant? juxta numerum 19num 
ejusdem Exceptionis. 

Me certe numquam pudebit, confiteri, imo profiteri, quod ego ex uni- 
versis his velitationibus, neque copiis meis, neque causae meae, num- 
quam quidquam metuendum prospicere possim. Unde intrepide sto pro 
meis, stent alii pro suis. 
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to me, on everything at once: for any whole composed of singular non- 
existent things will never be able to wear down this active monad itself. 

While these troops, or this mob, would certainly never dare to drive out 
my regular type of forces, care should be taken, however, concerning the 
cause of war, lest if I prevail in battle (as Plautus’s Sosia* did in fighting), 
I should nonetheless be defeated by justice, and thus by the judgment of 
fair judges. A specious title for the entire dispute is pretended, which fits 
the law of all people; namely, that it is about ends. My assertion that the 
human soul (as an incorporeal entity) is said to have the power of moving 
the body with which it is associated was alleged to threaten to bring about 
the detriment of all natural theology and, by a consequence that is not 
so much shown as simply stated, of revealed theology itself. I therefore 
ask, if this is so, how the incorporeal monads, infinitely infinite, within 
infinitely infinite but never infinitely singular bodies, would avert such a 
detriment: singular monads that are not simply present to these bodies or 
running through them without any interruption, but that are inseparably 
inherent in these bodies (though not insofar as they would be monadically 
singular) and absolutely proper to them. Or is it possible that this danger, 
which is feared for both theologies, would be wholly extinguished by sec- 
tion 18 of Exception 21: that all souls, no less of brutes than of humans, 
by the author’s own reasoning, would be imperishable: the souls of brutes 
as such, I say? Why not all souls then, as the same Exception in section 16 
contends that all entelechy can be called “soul” in the wider sense? 

Were it possible, furthermore, that the decree put forth in the same 
section, that there can be no soul separate from a body, would thoroughly 
break off the suspected danger? And furthermore, if, according to sec- 
tion 18, souls are imperishable and nevertheless can never be without a 
body, according to section 16, will not by this same reason all bodies be 
imperishable? 

A little remark is indeed added: no soul is naturally separate from all 
organic body. Not to enquire about the connection here with what has 
previously been said, by this little remark shall it not be suggested that 
it is possible that a soul will separate in some way other than naturally? 
And if this is supposed, will it not be demonstrated by natural theology or 
from religion and, after all, in such a way that it could and even should be 
grounded not on faith (in religion) but on reason, according to section 19 
of the same Exception? 

I shall certainly never be ashamed to confess, and even to declare, that 
from all these skirmishes I am not able to foresee anything that should 
ever cause me to fear either for my troops or for my cause. Wherefore I 
stand undaunted for my own, let others stand undaunted for theirs. 
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Ceterum ad Exceptiones illas trahere potius bellum hoc otiosum, quam 
aequo loco acie decernere, innuentes, quidquam ultra movere, justissima 
securitate neglexi. Cum autem Fautores, quibus honorem & officia debeo, 
totius hujus dissidii non ignari, postulaverint, ut illud tandem publico 
arbitrio permitterem: & satis appareret, quod, si vel maxime nullum in- 
signe commodum, ut ipse ego primus censeo, tamen etiam nullum, nec 
periculum, neque detrimentum, inde timeri possit: nullam rationem inve- 
nire potui, quamobrem ipsorum desiderio deessem. Adjeci itaque adhuc 
monita aliqua, etiam ad ipsas Exceptiones; & exhibeo totum liberaliter; 
optans, ut eodem modo, quod de aequis & prudentibus lectoribus non 
habeo, cur dubitem, accipiatur. Ornatum nullum habet; juxta tritum illud: 
ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri: & numquam haec me cura anxium 
habuit, contentum unice intelligi ab intelligentibus. Quae spes, quum me 
numquam, ad hunc diem, destituerit, neque nunc etiam incertum habeo 
animum. Quicquid autem horum eveniat, ego certe numquam etiam in 
primaria suppositione consentire potui, quod totum hoc negotium tanti sit 
momenti aut ponderis, uti Dubitationes innuebant. 

Nemo autem certe Vir probus atque prudens occasionem inveniet su- 
spicandi, quasi ego, circa totum hoc negotium, ansam arripere, nedum 
quaerere gestierim, cum Viro celeberrimo, quod est in proverbio, ferram 
contentionis reciprocandi. Nihil illorum, quae ille scripsit, non solum 
ad illum diem videram; sed & in hodiernum usque tanto magis absti- 
nui inspicere, ut tanto sincerius protestari valerem, nihil contentionis 
adversus ipsum mihi in mentem venisse. Cogitationes ejus, Theoriam 
Motus abstracti respicientes, ante hos triginta quinque annos inspexisse 
recordor; sed quum ad ipsius mentem pluscula comprehendere non pos- 
sem; minime omnium autem ullam ideam Motus in abstracto: seposui 
scriptum. Quod ingenue testor, mecum reputans, quod vires ingenii mei 
magis in culpa esse possint defectus comprehendendi, quam tractatio- 
nis axpiBea. Post illud tempus nihil ultra ex illa manu vestigare sus- 
cepi. Ipse vero Vir celeberrimus prolixius meum scriptum, & mox inde a 
primoribus paginis, non solum Dubiis, sed prorsus offendiculis adversus 
utramque Theologiam, obnoxium arbitrari suscipiens, & omnino retrac- 
tiones necessarias fore, decernens, necessitatem eo ipso mihi injunxit, 
ante omnia suspiciones illas declinandi, tum etiam sententiam meam, 
quae primis illis, quas allegat, paginis, nequaquam ita tota, tanquam ex 
instituto, deduci potuerat, uberius declarandi. Ubi tamen fieri aliter non 
poterat, quin, ductu ipsius Domini Autoris, passim allegatas sententias, 
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Moreover, against those Exceptions that were an enticement to drag on 
that otiose war rather than to settle it in a battle on equal ground, I omit- 
ted, in the justified interest of safety, to make further moves. But since 
the patrons to whom I owe honor and duties, not unaware of this whole 
disagreement, demanded that I nevertheless entrust it to a public judge, 
and since it was sufficiently evident that even if no manifest good can be 
expected from it, as I am the first to suppose, nevertheless, nothing in- 
deed, neither danger nor detriment, could thenceforth be feared, I was not 
able to find any reason why I should fail to satisfy their desire. I therefore 
hitherto added some remarks to these very Exceptions, and I present the 
whole thing graciously, wishing that it be received in the same fashion, 
which I have no reason to doubt on behalf of equitable and prudent read- 
ers. It has no ornament, as in this familiar saying: the subject excludes 
ornamentation; it suffices that it be taught. This subject has never made 
me anxious, since I am satisfied to be understood only by intelligent read- 
ers. And that hope has never left me to this day; and neither presently am 
I of an uncertain mind. Whatever comes of these things, I certainly was 
never able to agree with the primary supposition that this entire dispute is 
of such moment or weight as the Doubts implied. 

No one, certainly no honest and prudent man, will have the occasion to 
suspect that, concerning this entire affair, I have been eager to seize the 
opportunity, much less to seek, to engage in a controversial exchange, as 
the proverb has it, with the distinguished man. Not only had I not seen 
anything he had written up to that day, but even up to now I have ab- 
stained from looking at it so that I could all the more sincerely protest that 
no idea of controversy with him had crossed my mind. I remember having 
had a look at the thoughts he had developed thirty-five years ago in his 
Theory of Abstract Motion;> but since I was not able to understand any- 
thing more according to his views, and least of all any notion of motion in 
the abstract sense, I set aside his writing. And I ingenuously confess hav- 
ing thought that the forces of my mind could be more responsible for this 
defect in comprehension than the accuracy of the treatise. After that time, 
I did not undertake to investigate anything more written by him. This 
distinguished man, in truth, undertaking more prolixly to judge that my 
writing, and this from the first pages on, was subject not only to doubts, 
but indeed to failings against both theologies, and judging that retractions 
were absolutely necessary, by this very fact enjoined upon me the neces- 
sity, first of all, of deflecting these suspicions, and then of declaring more 
abundantly my own view, which he was absolutely unable to deduce en- 
tirely from the first pages, which he points to, as if from its foundation. 
At times I could not do otherwise, following the distinguished author 
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quas in mearum locum substituere necessarium decernebat, etiam, quoad 
fieri poterat, perpenderem, & nervum illarum scrutarer. Ubi quum ali- 
quoties, quantum ego quidem perspicio, ad fundum totius Dubitationis, 
ita perplexa mihi appareret applicandi ratio, ut neque 1) Theologiae utri- 
vis, plus compendii: neque 2) distincte intelligendi scopo plus lucis, inde 
affulgeret: sed potius, manifesta multiplicatione supponendorum novo- 
rum entium, (in infinitum usque) difficultas crescere appareret: non potui, 
semel iterumque, penitus supprimere fastidium, quod, in simpliciorum 
mearum positionum stationes, sese ingerere connitentes tales opiniones, 
mihi movebant: Salvo de reliquo omni personali respectu, existimationis 
& honoris Dni Concipientis. Confido vero, rem ipsam magis, quam ullam 
meam obtestationem pro hoc intuitu, locuturam esse, ubicunque nullius 
praeoccupationis strepitu impeditas, sed liberaliter & ingenue liberas 
aures, perspicaces oculos, & aequos animos, invenerit: de aliter affectis 
non laboro. 
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himself, but evaluate, as far as possible, the statements alleged at various 
places that he judged necessary to substitute for mine, and to assess the 
force of these. At times when, as far as I perceive, the reason to apply to 
the foundation of all these doubts appeared to me so confused that it did 
not afford more advantage for either of the two theologies, nor more light 
with respect to distinct understanding, but that rather, by a manifest mul- 
tiplication of new entities to be supposed (down to infinity), the difficul- 
ties appeared to grow—at such times, more than once I was scarcely able 
to suppress the thorough disgust that such opinions, tending to impose 
themselves against the implications of my simpler positions, provoked 
in me: that, however, would leave intact all personal relations of esteem 
and honor toward their distinguished author. But I am confident that the 
matter will on its own speak for this viewpoint, more than any declaration 
of mine, whenever it finds liberally and nobly free ears, unimpeded by the 
uproar of any prejudice, perspicacious eyes, and equitable souls. I am not 
concerned with those who feel otherwise. 


Dubia, sive, ut vult Dn. Autor, Animadversiones, circa 
Assertiones aliquas Theoriae Medicae Verae 


{Praefatio} 
I 


Inter prima Ratiocinationis principia est: Nihil [fieri vel]"’ esse sine Ra- 
tione, seu nullam esse Veritatem, cujus ab eo, qui perfecte [intelligat],” 
ratio reddi non possit; ut scilicet appareat quomodo ex veritatibus natura 
prioribus oriatur, si [modo]™ 


identicae <aut illis pares>.™ 


ipsamet primitiva non sit, quales solae sunt 


Il 


Hinc Consequens est, omnem rerum affectionem, omnem in rebus even- 
tum ex ipsarum Natura statuque posse derivari; & speciatim, quicquid 
in Materia evenit, ex praecedenti materiae Statu, per leges mutationum 
oriri. Atque hoc est, quod volunt aut velle debent, qui dicunt, omnia in 
corporibus Mechanice explicari posse. 


Ii 


Finge, esse aliquem, qui in Materia statuat vim quandam attrahendi pri- 
mitivam seu Gppytov, is contra magnum hoc Ratiocinationis principium 
peccabit. Fatebitur enim, non posse explicari, ne quidem ab omnisciente, 
quomodo fiat, ut Materia aliam Materiam, & hanc prae illa, attrahat. Et 
revera ad miraculum tacite recurret; neque enim aliter hoc casu attrac- 
tio explicari poterit, quam statuendo, Deum ipsum efficere, praeter rei 
naturam, peculiari providentia, ut materia, quae attrahi debet, ad alteram 
tendat. Quod si vero Explicatio ex rei natura intelligibiliter petenda est, 
ex iis derivabitur, quae in ea distincte concipiuntur, nempe in Materia, ex 
figura, & motu, in ea existente; quo ipso apparebit, attractionem manife- 
stam nihil aliud revera esse, quam impulsionem occultam. 

At vero, etsi in Materia omnia explicentur Mechanice, non tamen om- 
nia in ea explicabuntur materialiter, hoc est, per id, quod in Corporibus 


2. Leibniz’s Animadversions Concerning Certain 
Assertions of the True Medical Theory 


Preamble 
I 


Among the first principles of reasoning is that nothing happens or is with- 
out a reason. That is, there is no truth for which a reason cannot be given 
by anyone who perfectly understands it so that it is apparent in what way 
this truth arises from truths antecedent by nature, provided that this truth 
itself is not primitive, as are truths of identity alone or those truths that 
are similar to these. 


I 


From this it follows that every property of things, everything that happens 
in things, can be derived from their nature and condition; and in particu- 
lar, whatever comes about in matter arises from the prior state of matter, 
according to the laws of change. And this is what is meant, or ought to 
be meant, by those who say that all things in bodies can be explained 
mechanically. 


out 


Imagine that there is someone who posits a certain primitive or mysteri- 
ous force of attraction in matter. In so doing, he will violate that great 
principle of reasoning. For he will admit that it cannot be explained, not 
even by an omniscient being, in what way it comes about that matter at- 
tracts other matter, or why it attracts this matter rather than some other, 
and in fact he will tacitly resort to miracle. Neither indeed will attraction 
be able to be explained in any other way, in this case, than by setting up 
God himself as bringing about effects unrelated to the nature of the thing, 
by a peculiar providence, so that the matter that is to be attracted tends 
toward the other matter. But if, in fact, the explanation is to be intelligibly 
inquired after from the nature of the thing, it will be derived from those 
properties that are conceived distinctly in it, that is, in the case of matter, 
from the figure and motion existing in it. By this it will appear that ob- 
served attraction is in fact nothing other than hidden impulsion. 

In fact, however, even if everything in matter is explained mechani- 
cally, nevertheless not everything will be explained materially, that 
is, in terms of that which is merely passive in bodies or by the merely 
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mere passivum est; seu per principia mere mathematica, Arithmetices 
nempe & Geometriae. Atque hoc est, quod ostendi alicubi in diario Gal- 
lico, si meras leges mathematicas sequeremur, corpus quiescens, quan- 
tumvis magnum, non posse resistere moto, quantumvis parvo, sed ejus 
incursu abreptum iri, aliaque multa, quae prorsus [a]’> phaenomenorum 
veritate absunt. 

Itaque demonstravi, ad Actiones <(an omnium?)>"° corporum non tan- 
tum principium materiale, sed etiam formale requiri, quod alicubi Ente- 
lechiam primitivam appellavi; cujus ex modificatione [oriatur motus, ut 
ex materia per se]"’ oritur figura. Quin etiam ostendi, ut principium mate- 
riale alligatur ad Regulas Mathematicas, veluti ut totum sit majus parte, ut 
aequalia eidem tertio sint aequalia inter se: ita principium formale alligari 
ad Regulas Metaphysicas, quales sunt: ut Effectus non sit potentior causa, 
ut nihil finitum agat sine passione a reagente, aliaque hujusmodi phaeno- 
menis pariter, ac rationi, consentanea. 

Et proinde licet omnia in Materia fiant Mechanice, tamen ipsas me- 
chanismi leges altiores esse ostendi, & ex Materia non oriundas, que- 
madmodum ex iis intelligi pluribus potest, quae passim notavi in Actis 
Eruditorum. 

Causis internis Eventuum corporeorum, Materiae scilicet & Formae, 
seu Massae & Entelechiae, accedunt causae externae, nempe efficientes & 
finales. Et quidem Causas efficientes concedunt philosophi omnes; sed 
finales negant Epicurei, & horum sequaces; qui putant, inter innumeras 
alias combinationes Materiae quasdam casu contigisse caeteris commo- 
diores, atque ita animalia esse orta; & oculos non structos esse visus gra- 
tia, sed videre animal, quia evenit, ut oculi apte structi essent. Verum 
enim vero, haec Sententia, ex altioribus quibusdam principiis de rerum 
ortu & mepiywproet, demonstrative refutatur. 

Efficientes causae sunt duplicis generis, [particulares & generales],™ 
particulares causae Motuum Materiae praesentium consistunt in statu 
praecedente materiae; & in quovis corpore cum ipsius statu, concurrit 
ambientium status. Sed quia praecedens status rursus deducendus est ex 
alio adhuc anteriore, & hic rursus ex anteriore, qui & ipse alio adhuc 
anteriore indiget; ideo etsi in infinitum procederes, nunquam rationem 
invenires, quae non rursus ratione reddenda indigeret. Unde sequitur, 
rationem rerum plenam in particularibus non posse, sed quaerendam esse 
in Causa generali, ex qua non minus status praesens, quam praecedens 
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mathematical principles of arithmetic and of geometry. And this is what 
I showed elsewhere in a French journal, namely, that if we followed the 
laws of mathematics alone, a body at rest, however large, could not re- 
sist a body in motion, however small, but by its impact would be carried 
away, and many other things that are entirely removed from the truth of 
phenomena.! 

Thus I demonstrated that for the actions of bodies, not only a mate- 
rial, but also a formal principle is required, which elsewhere I called a 
“primitive entelechy,”’ from modification of which motion arises as figure 
arises from modification of matter in itself. I nonetheless showed that the 
material principle is bound to mathematical rules, such as the whole be- 
ing greater than the part, or two things equal to a third being equal to each 
other, and that similarly the formal principle is bound to metaphysical 
tules, such as the effect being not greater than the cause, nothing finite 
acting without undergoing a passion in return, and other rules of this sort 
that are equally in agreement with the phenomena and with reason. 

And hence, although everything happens in matter mechanically, nev- 
ertheless I showed the laws of mechanism themselves to be higher, and 
not arising from matter, as can be understood from several notes which I 
published at various times in the Acta Eruditorum.? 

External causes—namely, efficient and final—join with the internal 
causes of corporeal events, to wit, matter and form, or mass and entelechy. 
And indeed, all philosophers concede efficient causes, but the Epicureans 
and their followers deny final causes: they believe that among innumer- 
able other combinations of matter, certain ones happened by accident to 
be more suitable than others, and therefrom animals arose; and that eyes 
were not structured for the sake of seeing, but rather that the animal sees 
because it happened that the eyes were suitably structured.* But in truth 
this opinion is demonstrably refuted by certain higher principles concern- 
ing the origin and correlation of things. 

Efficient causes are of two sorts, particular and general: the particular 
causes of the present motions of matter consist in the preceding state of 
that matter; and for any body the states of the surrounding bodies com- 
bine with their own. But because the preceding state, in turn, is to be de- 
duced from another that is anterior to it, and this in turn from an anterior 
one, which itself in turn requires an anterior one, even if you continued to 
infinity, you would never discover a reason that does not in turn require a 
reason to be given for it. From which it follows that the complete reason 
of things cannot be in the particulars, but must be sought in the general 
cause from which the present state, no less than the one immediately 
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immediate emanat, nempe in Autore Universi intelligente, cui haec pla- 
cuit series rerum, prae aliis infinitis, quarum Materia capax erat. 

Quia igitur Autor rerum omnia intelligit, ideo omnia agit cum ordine 
seu ad Finem. Itaque duplices itidem oriuntur causae finales, particulares 
& generales. Particulares apparent inprimis in Machinis naturae, seu cor- 
poribus viventium, organicis, quae sunt Machinae divinae inventionis, ad 
certum genus operationum comparatae, & in nobis quidem ad Ratiocina- 
tionem exhibendam, habentque illud praeclarum machinae divinae, super 
eas, quas nos invenire possumus, quod illae tueri se sibique simile produ- 
cere possunt, quo magis scilicet destinata operatio obtineatur. 

Licet autem praeter Machinas naturae multa videamus [corpora],” 
quae rudia sunt & ruderibus similia, in quibus non apparent fines spe- 
ciales: dubium tamen nullum esse debet, Deum autorem spectantibus, 
ipsa quoque ad fines speciales (etsi nobis ignotos) exquisitissime ordinata 
esse, & omnia concurrere ad finem generalem, qui est Harmonia rerum. 

Imo sentio, in ipsis ruderibus [ubique]™® Machinas naturae abditas 
esse, cum a Sapientissimo Autore nihil inordinatum proficisci possit, nec 
magis confusa esse interiora in Ruderum massis, quam confusa sunt in 
piscina, etsi non nisi rudis ibi aquae Massa & confusa appareat in ejus 
oculis, qui, eminus intuens, piscium in Aqua natantium multitudinem 
ignorat. 

Ex his duplicem, eumque perfectissimum parallelismum constituo: 
unum inter principium materiale & formale, seu inter Corpus & Ani- 
mam; alterum, inter regnum causarum efficientium, & regnum causarum 
finalium. 

Parallelismum inter Corpus & Animam continet Systema Harmoniae 
praestabilitae, quod produxi primus. Etsi enim fons omnis Actionis proxi- 
mus sit in Anima, ut Passionis in Materia; non tamen putandum est, ani- 
mam, per suas operationes insitas, perceptionem scilicet & adpetitum, vel 
minimum Corpus a legibus suis Mechanicis dimovere, sed potius secun- 
dum eas operari, omniaque ita ab initio constituta esse a Deo, animas 
corporaque creante, ut seriei perceptionum in Anima perfecte respondeat 
series motuum in Corpore; & vicissim. 
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preceding it, arises, namely, in the intelligent Author of the universe, who 
was pleased by this series of things above infinitely many others of which 
matter was capable. 

Because therefore the Author of the world understands all things, con- 
sequently all things act with order, which is to say, toward an end. This 
is why there arise likewise two sorts of final causes, particular and gen- 
eral. Particular final causes arise in the first place in machines of nature, 
or in the organic bodies of living beings, which are machines of divine 
invention, suited for certain kinds of operations, and at least in us for the 
practice of reason; and divine machines have this noblest feature beyond 
what is had by those machines that we are able to invent, that they can 
preserve themselves and produce some copy of themselves, by which the 
operation for which they are destined is further obtained. 

Although we see many bodies in nature, besides the machines of na- 
ture, that are unformed and similar to rubbish, in which no special ends 
appear, there should nevertheless be no doubt, since God is the author, 
that those things have also been arranged for special ends (even if these 
are unknown to us) in the most exquisite manner, and that all things con- 
cur toward the general end, which is the harmony of things. 

Indeed I believe that in rubbish itself there are machines of nature con- 
cealed everywhere, since nothing disordered can originate from the wisest 
Author, and that the interior parts of masses of rubbish are not any more 
confused than those of a pond, even if the mass of the water appears only 
unformed and confused in the eyes of the person who, observing from a 
distance, is unaware of the multitude of fish swimming in the water. 

From these I constitute a twofold and most perfect parallelism: on the 
one hand, between the material and formal principles, that is, between 
body and soul; on the other hand, between the kingdom of efficient causes 
and the kingdom of final causes. 

The parallelism between the body and the soul is contained in the sys- 
tem of preestablished harmony, of which I am the discoverer. Indeed, 
even if the proximate source of any action is in the soul, like that of 
passion in matter, it should nevertheless not be supposed that the soul, 
through its innate operations, to wit, perception and appetite, moves a 
body even in the least bit astray from its mechanical laws, but rather that 
it operates according to its own laws, and therefore that all things were 
so constituted from the beginning by God, in creating souls and bodies, 
that the series of motions in the body perfectly corresponds to the series 
of perceptions in the soul, and vice versa. 
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Et quemadmodum omnia in Creaturis, quatenus aliquid perfectionis 
continent, a Deo emanant, & tamen in naturali rerum cursu omnia per 
leges naturae ex statu praecedenti in statum sequentem derivantur, Deo 
ab initio omnia sapientissime constituente, ut catena quadam aurea ex 
se invicem nascantur: ita in Corpore organico viventis, cui Anima tan- 
quam rector peculiaris praeest, etsi omnis actionum fons sit in anima, 
nihil tamen fit praeter Corporis leges; uti vicissim nihil in anima, nisi per 
proprias leges, oritur, etsi fons passionum ejus ex Materia oriatur. 

Ttaque quando anima vult aliquid cum successu, machina sponte sua ex 
insitis motibus ad hoc agendum inclinata parataque est; & vicissim, cum 
anima percipit corporis mutationes, non a Corpore leges animae turbante, 
sed ex ipsa serie perceptionum praecedentium (sed confusarum) novas 
haurit. 

Quod nisi ita esset, peccaretur continue in magnum illud ratiocinationis 
principium initio positum. Neque enim explicari posset a quoquam, quo- 
modo ex perceptionibus animae oriantur in Materia figurae situsque, aut 
quomodo ex his in Anima perceptiones nascantur. 

Causa ergo consensus in Deo quaerenda est, non quasi eum nove pro- 
ducente (ut volunt autores Causarum occasionalium) legesque rerum tur- 
bante, sed ab initio dante tam animae perceptiones, quam corpori motus, 
ita coordinatos, ut Anima sit essentiale corporis repraesentativum, & ut 
Corpus sit essentiale animae instrumentum. 

Atque hoc modo fit, ut omnium naturalis ratio reddi possit in Anima 
corporeque, dum status praesens Corporis ex statu praecedente nascitur 
per leges causarum Efficientium, & status praesens animae ex statu prae- 
cedente nascitur per leges causarum finalium. Illic series motuum, hic 
series [appetituum]™’ locum habet: illic transitur a Causa ad effectum; 
hic a fine ad Medium. Et revera dici potest, repraesentationem finis in 
Anima causam efficientem esse repraesentationis Mediorum in eadem. 

Atque ita a parallelismo inter causam materialem & formalem in viven- 
tibus, seu in naturae Machinis, deducti sumus ad parallelismum inter Effi- 
cientes & Fines. Et licet iste in Rudibus massis non aeque sensibus appa- 
reat, non minus tamen locum habet, agnosciturque ratione, & quidem 
generali a priori, ex Sapientia scilicet Autoris: sed tamen & experimento, 
passim ratione adjuto, a posteriori; ne quis finium usum soli viventium 
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And just as all things in creatures emanate from God, to the extent 
that they contain something of perfection, and nevertheless derive in the 
natural course of things by the laws of nature from the preceding state to 
the succeeding one—God having most wisely constituted all things from 
the beginning so that they are born in turn from one another, as by a sort 
of golden chain—so in the organic body of a living thing, which the soul 
tules as a sort of appointed governor, nothing happens outside the laws 
of the body, even if the entire source of actions is in the soul. Nothing, in 
turn, happens in the soul that does not arise from its own laws, even if the 
source of its passions arises from matter. 

Thus, when the soul desires some outcome, its machine is spontane- 
ously inclined and prepared by its inherent motions toward accomplish- 
ing it; and vice versa: when the soul perceives the mutations of the body, 
it is not from the body disturbing the laws of the soul but from the series 
itself of its prior (though confused) perceptions that it draws its new ones. 

If this were not the case, there would be a continuous violation of that 
great principle of reasoning posited at the beginning. Neither could it be 
at all explained how, from the perceptions of the soul, figures and posi- 
tions would arise in matter, nor how, from those figures and positions, 
perceptions would arise in the soul. 

The cause of the agreement is therefore to be sought in God, not as if he 
perpetually produced it anew (as the authors of occasional causes intend) 
and in so doing violated the laws of nature, but rather as if from the begin- 
ning he gave both perceptions to the soul as well as motions to the body, 
thus coordinated so that the soul should essentially be the representative 
of the body, and the body should essentially be the instrument of the soul. 

And in this way it comes about that the natural reason of all things can 
be found in the soul and in the body, since the present state of the body 
arises from the preceding state according to the laws of efficient causes, 
and the present state of the soul arises from the preceding state according 
to the laws of final causes. In the former case, the series of motions takes 
place; in the latter, the series of appetites. In the former, it is a matter of 
transition from the cause to the effect; in the latter, from the end to the 
means. And it can further be said that the representation of the end in the 
soul is the efficient cause of the representation of the means in the same. 

And thus from the parallelism between the material and the formal 
causes in living beings, or in machines of nature, we are led to the paral- 
lelism between efficient causes and ends. And even if this is not in like 
manner apparent to the senses in unformed masses, nonetheless it is the 
case. It is known a priori by a general reason, namely, from the wisdom 
of the author, but nevertheless also a posteriori from experiment, which 
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Mechanismo proprium, in ruderibus autem, & generaliter in Corporibus 
non organicis, inutilem putet. Etsi enim nulla sit materiae pars, in qua non 
lateat Corpus vivum seu organicum, non ideo tamen Massa ipsa semper 
viva animative est, quod jam exemplo piscinae declaravimus, quae ani- 
malibus abundare potest, ipsa animal non est. Interim haec ipsa rudis in 
speciem Massa perfectissime ad suos pulcherrimos fines a Deo adaptata, 
&, ut sic dicam, tornata est: etsi impossibile sit, ut haec omnia a nobis 
perspiciantur. Et in nonnullis qualitatibus generalioribus, quae ratiocina- 
tionis nostrae sunt patentiores, etiam generalis quaedam finium observa- 
tio sese praeclare ostendit. 

Quantus scilicet usus sit causarum Finalium Naturae, etiam ubi de Cor- 
poribus vivis seu organicis non agitur, ostendi aliquando specimine op- 
tico, Actis Eruditorum inserto, cui non mediocriter apud Exteros quoque 
applausum est. Ostendi, inquam, posse arcanas quasdam magnique mo- 
menti veritates ex Consideratione causarum finalium erui, quas ex causis 
efficientibus eruere difficile foret; quoniam aliquando manifesti sunt fines 
naturae, media autem efficientia sunt occulta; idque in Exemplo adducto, 
quod scientiae opticae fundamentum facit, egregie elucet. Nondum hacte- 
nus pro certo affirmare possumus, ita exacte nobis cognitam esse natu- 
ram radiorum lucis, ut ex causis efficientibus reddere rationem possimus 
legum, quas radii in reflexione refractioneque observant; & quaecumque 
in eam rem protulere viri summi, Keplerus, Cartesius, Hugenius & New- 
tonus, partim difficultatibus implicita, partim hypothetica magis quam 
comprobata sunt. Sed adhibita Causa finali mira facilitate prodeunt leges, 
quas Experientia comprobat. Hoc enim semel posito, Naturam id agere, 
ut a puncto dato ad aliud datum radius ducatur via facillima; sequitur, 
radios in eodem medio progredi linea recta, reflecti ad Angulos, inciden- 
tium Angulis aequales, refringi in sinuum ratione. Ita ignoratis arcanis 
naturae processibus, tamen ex consiliis ejus maximo cum fructu indaga- 
mus pulcherrimas, quibus utitur, leges. 

Eodem ergo Artificio spes est, multa in oeconomia animali & praxi 
medica detegi posse, spectando usus partium & fines naturae. Etsi enim 
effecta oriantur ex intestinis motibus structuraque machinae: tamen quia 
horum interiora ignota sunt, facilius ex finibus, quam ex Mechanismo, 
divinari possunt. 
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is everywhere aided by reason; so no one should suppose that the use of 
ends is proper only to the mechanism of living beings, but inapplicable 
in unformed masses, and in general in inorganic bodies. Indeed, even 
if there is no part of matter in which no living or organic body is to be 
found, nevertheless it does not follow that the mass itself is always living 
in animated fashion, as we have already declared with the example of the 
pond, which may abound with animals but is not itself an animal. At the 
same time, this unformed mass itself is, in its way, most perfectly adapted 
and, if I may say, fashioned by God toward its most beautiful ends, even 
if it is impossible for all these things to be perceived by us. And in some 
sufficiently general qualities that appear more evident to our reason, a 
certain general observation of ends also shows itself remarkably. 

How extensive the use of final causes in nature is, even where these 
do not pertain to living or organic bodies, I showed at length in an essay 
on optics, included in the Acta Eruditorum, which has been more than 
widely praised abroad as well.* I showed, I say, that certain concealed 
truths of great importance that can be elicited by the consideration of final 
causes would be difficult to elicit from efficient causes, since the ends of 
nature are sometimes manifest, while its efficient means are hidden. This 
is clearly shown in the example given, which provides the foundation of 
the science of optics. Until now, we have not been able to affirm with 
certainty that we know the nature of rays of light so exactly that from ef- 
ficient causes we could give the reason of the laws that the rays observe in 
reflection and refraction; and whatever the great men Kepler, Descartes, 
Huygens, and Newton have been able to bring forward in this matter is 
either wrapped up in difficulties or is more hypothetical than proven. But 
by consulting the final cause, the laws come forth with marvelous ease, 
which experiment confirms. Provided it is only supposed that nature acts 
in such a way that a ray is always led by the easiest route from a given 
point to another given point, it follows that rays progress in a straight 
line in the same medium, and are reflected at angles that are equal to the 
angles of their incidents, and are refracted according to the relation of the 
sines. Thus, with the secret processes of nature unknown, nevertheless 
from its purposes we search out with great profit the beautiful laws of 
which it makes use. 

Therefore, by this same artifice there is hope that many things may be 
discovered in animal economy and in medical practice by looking at the 
use of the parts and at the ends of nature. And if, indeed, effects arise 
from the internal motions and structure of the machine, nevertheless, 
since their interiors are unknown, it is easier to conjecture these from 
their ends than from their mechanism. 
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Atque in hoc videntur aliquid jam vidisse Veteres, cum Naturam dixe- 
runt nihil frustra facere, sed tendere in finem; aliaque ejusmodi quae male 
reprehenderunt recentiores, quasi nihil aliud sit natura Corporum quam 
Mechanismus: parum considerantes, Deum Autorem omnia ad fines di- 
rexisse, ipsasque animae actiones corporeis actionibus perfecte consen- 
tire; animam autem perceptione & appetitu uti. Ita fit, ut ex Autoris Scopo 
& animae appetitu effectus praevideri possint, quorum in Corpore causae 
proximae efficientes non satis explicatae habentur. 

Huc pertinent Naturae plasticae, quas dudum Philosophi & Medici 
agnoscebant, non ita pridem autem praeclaro opere Cudworthus resusci- 
tavit, cujus interpretem doctissimus Clericus egit. Ubi quidem errarunt, 
qui putarunt, tantam sive animae Corpus sibi struentis, sive nescio cujus 
alterius fabricae Praesidis, Sapientiam potentiamque esse, ut divinam 
animalis Machinam excogitare & exequi possit. Nam Artificii Successus 
divinae praeformationi debetur. Interim verissimum est, animam, itidem 
praeformatione divina huic operi accommodatam, perceptione & adpetitu 
suo perinde agere, ac si unice Corpus formaret, ita ut in anima intueri 
liceret quicquid fit in formatione Corporis, si quis eam satis introspicere 
posset. 

Et licet anima quoad distinctos suos conceptus valde limitata sit, ut 
adeo nec intellectu suo consequi tam admirandum opus, nec electione 
voluntatis regere possit; perceptione tamen confusa & appetitu huic res- 
pondente, quem instinctum cum quibusdam dicere possis, divinam infi- 
nitatem imitatur; ita ut nihil fiat in Corpore, quod non anima revera per- 
cipiat, nihil, circa quod non appetitum suum (sub quo pro re nata fugam 
complector) exerceat, etsi non advertentibus nobis. 

Unde etiam saepe fit, ut passiones animae vehementiores magnos mo- 
tus in corpore excitent; & praegnantium affectus passim mire se ostendant 
in formatione foetus. Etsi enim revera anima non magis minusve mutet 
corporeas motuum formationumque leges in hoc, quam alio casu, & 
utroque modo aeque consentiat concurratque; merito tamen mutatio ani- 
mae ascribitur, cum in ipsa evidens est status, quem mutatio corporea 
consequitur, in corpore autem evidens non est, quemadmodum actiones 
Corporis, quas voluntarias dicunt, Animae peculiariter ascribimus, etsi 
involuntariis ea non minus connectatur. Sufficit scilicet, aliquid consequi 
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And in this it seems that the ancients had already discerned something 
when they said that nature does nothing in vain, but tends toward an end, 
and other things of this sort that the moderns wrongly disapproved, as if 
the nature of bodies were nothing other than mechanism. They had little 
consideration for the fact that God the Author has directed all things to- 
ward ends, and that the actions of the soul are perfectly coordinated with 
corporeal actions while the soul makes use of perception and appetite. 
Thus it comes about that, from the intention of the Author and from the 
appetite of the soul, effects may be foreseen whose proximate efficient 
causes in the body may be judged to be insufficiently explained. 

Here the plastic natures come to mind, which formerly philosophers 
and physicians admitted, and which Cudworth not so long ago resusci- 
tated in his illustrious work,° an interpretation of which was provided by 
the most learned Le Clerc. But they were mistaken who believed that 
there would be in the soul building its own body, or in I know not what 
other manufactory supervisor, such a wisdom and power that it could 
contrive and produce the divine machine of the animal. For the outcome 
of the artifice is owed to divine preformation. At the same time, it is most 
true that the soul, equally suited to this work by divine preformation, acts 
by means of its perception and appetite, as if it formed the body by itself 
alone, so that if one were able to inspect its interior sufficiently, he might 
perceive in the soul whatever happens in the formation of the body. 

And though the soul is so greatly limited in its distinct concepts that it 
can neither follow by its intellect this admirable work, nor control it by 
choice of will, nonetheless by its confused perception, and by the appe- 
tite corresponding to this, which along with certain people you may call 
its “instinct,” it imitates the divine infinity. Thus, nothing happens in the 
body that the soul does not truly perceive, or toward which it does not 
make its appetite tend (in which I include, depending on circumstances, 
the instinct to flee), even if this escapes our attention. 

Hence, indeed, it often happens that the more vehement passions of 
the soul excite great motions in the body and that the impressions of 
pregnant women display themselves remarkably in the formation of the 
fetus. Although the soul in reality does not change the corporeal laws of 
motions and formations either more or less in this than in the other case, 
and in both cases equally coincides and concurs with the body, nonethe- 
less the mutation is rightly ascribed to the soul when the state to which 
the corporeal mutation succeeds is evident in the soul, while in the body 
it is not evident. Thus, we attribute to the soul in particular the actions 
of the body that are called voluntary, even if it is no less connected to 
the involuntary actions. It suffices indeed that something follows from 
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ex perceptionibus nostris, ut animae affectionibus imputetur, etsi revera 
corporeum effectum immediate producant motus machinae, qui corpo- 
reas impressiones in sensoria consequuntur. 

Ceterum ex hac sensuum affectuumque expressorum distinctiusque 
eminentium in Anima connexione cum Corpore, & peculiariter cum 
foetu, intelligere licet, confusas perceptiones & occultos adpetitus non 
minus concurrere consentireque omnibus intestinis functionibus corpo- 
ris, quae involuntariae appellantur, totique formationi foetus, etsi res non 
animadvertatur; cum Magnitudo rem quidem sensibilem reddat, speciem 
eius non mutet. Interim non inepte motus voluntarii appellantur, qui ad- 
petitibus distinctius cognitis connectuntur, ubi media finibus ab anima 
nostra adaptari animadvertimus ipsi; tametsi in Motibus etiam caeteris 
appetitus ad suos fines per media procedat, quanquam non animadverten- 
tibus nobis. Voluntariae enim eae demum actiones proprie appellantur, 
quas deliberato facimus, & quarum conscii sumus. 

Porro ad Medicinae quoque usum veteres observationem finium ac- 
commodasse apparet; sed peculiari quadam ratione huc incubuerunt Au- 
tores recentiores vitalis, quam vocant, Medicinae, ex quibus Paracelsus & 
Helmontius eminent, Archaeo quodam introducto, cujus appetitu, irrita- 
tione, vigore & languore corporis actiones regerentur. Sed quicquid in 
his verum est, nostris consentit; nec opus est, aliquid in corpore conci- 
pere quam continentia, contenta & impetum facientia; nec alios advo- 
care quam animae appetitus; ut proinde Archaeus non nisi in Anima spi- 
ritibusque corporeis ei consentientibus quaeri debeat, neque vel plastico 
aliquo, vel Hylarchico principio, aut variis per Membra principibus sive 
Regulis, velut Cardianacte, Gastrianacte & similibus indigeamus. 

Sed prae ceteris vir Celeberrimus Georgius Ernestus Stahlius, Medi- 
cinae apud Hallenses Doctor, hanc Doctrinam resuscitare, purgare & 
ad usum practicum accommodare instituit, multa ingeniose observans, 
vulgo sine attentione transmissa. Extant ejus dissertationes sparsim edi- 
tae; sed nuper justum Theoriae corpus publicavit, quod mihi haec in char- 
tam conjiciendi occasionem dedit. 
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our perceptions for us to attribute it to the affections of the soul, even if 
in fact the corporeal effect is immediately produced by the motions of the 
machine following from corporeal impressions in the sense organs. 

From this connection with the body, moreover, and particularly with 
the fetus, of the sensations and affections that are expressed and appear 
more distinctly in the soul, it may be understood that confused percep- 
tions and hidden appetites concur and agree no less with the internal func- 
tions of the body that we call “involuntary,” and with the entire formation 
of the fetus, even if this is not noticed. Certainly, when magnitude renders 
a thing sensible, this does not change its nature. But those motions are 
not incorrectly called “voluntary” that are connected to more distinctly 
conscious appetites, when we notice that our soul adapts means to ends, 
while in all other motions the appetite proceeds toward its ends by means 
that we do not notice. Consequently, those actions are properly called 
“voluntary” that we do deliberately and are conscious of. 

It appears that formerly the ancients also accommodated the observa- 
tion of ends to the utility of medicine, but in this instance the more recent 
authors of what is called vital medicine, from whose ranks Paracelsus and 
van Helmont emerge, have relied on a peculiar sort of reason, namely, a 
certain Archaeus, by whose appetite, irritation, quickness, and laziness 
the actions of the body would be directed.’ But whatever is true in this 
agrees with our view; and it is not necessary to conceive of something in 
body other than what contains, what is contained, and what produces im- 
petus, nor to invoke other appetites than those of the soul. So, therefore, 
the Archaeus should not be sought after except in the soul and in the cor- 
poreal spirits that are in agreement with it, nor do we need some plastic 
or hylarchic principle, nor various princes or little kings distributed in 
organs like the cardianax, gastrianax, and other such ones.* 

But above all others, the celebrated Georg Ernst Stahl, doctor of 
medicine in Halle, observing many things ingeniously that are generally 
passed over without notice, has undertaken to resuscitate and clean up 
this doctrine and to make it of practical use. His dissertations are found 
published here and there, but not long ago he brought out a complete 
edition of his [True Medical] Theory, which gave me the occasion to put 
these remarks down in writing. 


10 
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{Animadversiones} 


I 


Atque ibi quidem probe observat (p. 6. seqq.) distinguendum inter ea, 
quae fiunt secundum finem, & quae casu: tametsi distinctio haec non- 
nisi secundum apparentias & evidentiae gradus accipi debeat, casusque 
nonnisi ignorantia nostra locum habeat, cum omnia revera in finem 
dirigantur. 


I 


Differentiam etiam inter Mechanismum & Organismum crebro inculcat 
idem, (p. 13. seqq.) etsi, ut verum fatear, omnis organismus revera sit 
mechanismus, sed exquisitior, atque ut sic dicam, divinior; dicique possit, 
(ut jam notavi) corpora naturae organica revera machinas divinas esse. 


Til 


Itaque quod p. 17. defenditur, esse aliquid in Organismo, quod alienis- 
simum sit a Mechanismo, non admiserim: nec praeclara recentiorum 
decreta everti velim, quibus recte constitutum est, nihil in corpore fieri, 
quod non Mechanicis, id est, intelligibilibus rationibus constet. Et licet 
Franciscus Linus, defensor funiculi, Henricus Morus, principii hylarchici 
autor, aliique viri docti (quales qui nuper ad spiritus incorporeos confuge- 
runt) gravitatem, attractionem, vim Elasticam aliaque id genus ad épprta 
quaedam reducere conati sint; recte tamen a Boyleo, Sturmio aliisque 
responsum ipsis, ostensumque est, mechanicas horum omnium rationes 
subesse, nec sufficere ignorantiam nostram, quae nos rationes perfecte 
reddere vetat, ut causae intelligibiles omnino rejiciantur. 


IV 


[Rebus corporeis sub complexu corporeo comprehensis unice in concreto 
velut alligatam esse universam animae humanae energiam, affirmatur 
p. 24].7? Et animae humanae universam destinationem in eo unice ver- 
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Animadversions 


I 


And in this passage he correctly observes (page Off.) that there is a dis- 
tinction between those things that come about according to an end, and 
those that come about by accident.° It should be added however that this 
distinction ought to be accepted only with respect to the appearances and 
the degrees of evidence, and that chance plays a role only in our igno- 
rance, since in truth all things are directed toward an end. 


I 


Similarly, he repeatedly insists upon the difference between mechanism 
and organism (page 13ff.),'° even if, truth be told, all organism is in fact 
mechanism, but more exquisite and, so to speak, more divine. And it may 
thus be said (as I already noted), that the organic bodies of nature are in 
truth divine machines. 


Til 


Thus what is defended on page 17—that there is something in organism 
that is most alien to mechanism—I shall not admit.''! Nor do I wish to 
overturn the very clear proclamations of recent thinkers by which it has 
rightly been established that nothing happens in the body that is not based 
upon mechanical, which is to say, intelligible, reasons. Certainly, Francis 
Line, the defender of the funiculus;'? Henry More, the author of the hy- 
larchic principle; and other learned men (of the sort who in our time have 
taken recourse to incorporeal spirits) have attempted to reduce gravity, 
attraction, elastic force, and other things of this sort to certain mysterious 
properties;'? nevertheless Boyle,'* Sturm,!° and others rightly responded 
to them and showed that mechanical reasons lie at the base of all these 
properties, and that our ignorance, which prevents us from giving perfect 
rational accounts, is not a sufficient ground for altogether rejecting intel- 
ligible causes.!° 


IV 


It is affirmed on page 24 that it is as if the whole energy of the human 
soul were attached to corporeal things, understood concretely under 
their corporeal aspect alone.'’ And it is added on page 29 that the entire 
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sari, ut Affectiones rerum corporearum tanquam verum suum, unum & 
universum scopum assequatur, adjicitur [p. 29].7'? Ego etsi putem, nullam 
usque adeo abstractam a sensibus Mentis cogitationem esse, cui non ali- 
quid corporeum respondeat, nullamque nostram cogitationem completam 
corporearum imaginum expertem esse; imo (quod majus est) nunquam 
ullam animam ab omni corpore organico plane separari; censeo tamen, 
Mentem arctius Deo quam corporibus connecti, nec tantum ad res ex- 
ternas noscendas destinatam esse, corpora utique involventes, quam ad 
cognoscendam se ipsam, & per haec Autorem rerum. 


Vv 


Cum strepitus in aures nostras illabitur, sed attentio deest, negatur for- 
maliter sensum fieri. (p. 35) Ego perceptionem verissimam adesse puto, 
etsi sine animadversione. Ita cum pulveribus flavo & caeruleo mistis fit 
viridis; ego & flavum & caeruleum in viridi [confusos]™* percipio, sed 
singulos non animadverto. Eoque fit, ut viridis coloris conscius sim, 
flavi caeruleive non sim. Interim totum ex pulvisculis flavis & caeruleis 
constans non perciperem, nisi perciperem partes. Eodem modo statuo ab 
anima percipi, quicquid in corpore sit, etsi ob assuetudinem tenoremque 
aequabilem non animadvertatur. 


VI 


Ad p. 40. Spero Cl. Autorem non negaturum cum columba aliquandiu 
inclusa, nunc libera, pristinam domum repetit, impressiones in eam cor- 
poreas fieri, ab ipsa domo (licet mediate) determinationem accipientes. 


VII 


Ad p. 62. Ex descriptione exquisita horologii comprehensionem ratio- 
num, cur & quomodo agat, sequi putem. 


Vill 


Optime passim urget Cl. Autor immensum discrimen inter viva & alia 
mixta. Vitam ego collocare solebam in perceptione & Adpetitu. Autor 
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destination of the human soul consists in this alone, that it should reach 
the affections of corporeal things just as if this were its true, singular, and 
entire scope.'® Even if I should suppose that there is never any cogitation 
of the mind so abstracted from the senses that there does not correspond 
something corporeal to it, that our complete cogitation is never free of 
corporeal images, and furthermore that there is never any soul completely 
separated from some organic body, I still maintain that the mind is more 
tightly bound to God than to bodies, and is not so much destined to know 
external things—which mainly involve bodies—as it is to know itself, 
and through this to know the Author of things. 


Vv 


When noise enters our ears, but attention is lacking, it is positively denied 
that sensing takes place (page 35).'? I hold that very authentic percep- 
tion may be had even without noticing it. Thus, when yellow and blue 
powders are mixed to produce a green one, I perceive the yellow and blue 
confused in the green, but I do not attend to them separately. And from 
this it arises that in being conscious of the green color, I am not conscious 
of the yellow and the blue. But I should not perceive a whole composed of 
the yellow and blue specks unless I were perceiving its parts. In this way, 
I suppose that whatever is in the body is perceived by the soul, even if, as 
a result of habit and uniform change, it is not attended to. 


VI 


Concerning page 40, I hope that the author will not deny that when a dove 
that has been confined for some time, after being freed, returns to its own 
home, corporeal impressions occur in it that receive their determination 
from its house itself (though in a mediated way). 


VII 


Concerning page 62, I would presume that a comprehension of the rea- 
sons why and in what way a clock works follows from an exhaustive 
description of it.”! 


Vill 


The author rightly urges at various times a great distinction between living 
beings and other mixtures.” I am in the habit of locating life in perception 
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celeberrimus magis constituit in ipsa corporis tuendi se potestate contra 
interitus proclivitatem, cum alioqui vivorum Corpora sint maxime fluxa, 
ut vita salis instar futura sit, quod quidam per jocum de anima porci 
dicebat. 


xX 


Ego haec ad vegetandi vim referebam, qua corpus vivum sese perficit, 
nutrit, reparat, propagat, quod ex ipsa Structura machinae consequi puto; 
etsi anima ubique conspirante. Et videmus aliquid vegetationi analogum 
in corpore maxime fluxili, sed minime vivo, nempe flamma, quae sese 
nutrit propagatque, &, alimento deficere incipiente, miris motibus dis- 
currit, id agens, ut se tueatur. Nec prohiberet, Deum corporibus longe, 
quam nostro, constantioribus organa sensumque dare, quae viva utique 
censerentur. Sed de Vocabulo litigare nolim. In arbitrio autoris est vitam 
appellare, quod alii vegetationem. 


x 


Anatomiam recentiorem foecundissimam esse rebus a Medico scopo 
alienis, monetur p. 67. Ego etsi agnoscam, alia aliis ad scopum propius 
facere: nolim tamen facile veritates a praesenti usu remotas ut inutiles 
traduci, cum usus magis magisque detegi possit, ut passim factum vi- 
demus. Et licet non sit postulandum ab omni Medico, ut Anatomicas 
omnes minutias excutiat; putem tamen e Re publica esse, ut nunquam 
desint, qui hoc sibi potissimum negotii datum judicent. Et vero maximus 
in Chirurgia usus est Anatomiae etiam exquisitioris; credoque aucta arte 
homines aliquando ad curationes nonnullas hactenus desperatas perven- 
turos; aperiendo, separando, extrahendo, inserendo. Et licet non possit 
Chirurgus ossa, vasa, musculos, nervos aut membranas laesas resarcire, 
ut Sartor vestimentum, sed hoc naturae opus sit: non ideo tamen exi- 
guum est, ossium, vasorum, musculorum, tendinum, nervorum, mem- 
branarum figuras, situm, nexum exacte nosse, ut scilicet laesione facta 
caveantur, quae impediunt naturae actionem, procurentur, quae juvent, 
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and appetite. The celebrated author instead places it in that very ability 
of guarding one’s own body against the propensity for destruction, since 
otherwise the bodies of living beings would be so perfectly fluent that life 
would resemble salt, as was said in jest of the soul of a pig.” 


Xx 


I have referred this back to the force of vegetating, by which the living 
body perfects, nourishes, repairs, and propagates itself, and this, I main- 
tain, follows from the very structure of the machine, even if everywhere 
the soul is conspiring. And we see a certain analogue to vegetation in a 
body that is so very supple, but so little living, to wit, the flame, which 
nourishes and propagates itself, and when its aliment begins to be de- 
pleted, dashes about in wonderful motions, acting in order to preserve 
itself. Nor should God have been prevented from giving to bodies much 
more enduring than ours organs and sense, by which they should at any 
rate be deemed living beings. But I do not wish to quarrel over words. It 
is in the author’s power to call “life” what others call “vegetation.” 


xX 


It is claimed on page 67 that the more recent anatomy is most fruitful in 
inquiries that have nothing to do with the scope of medicine.™ Even if I 
were to acknowledge that some inquiries are closer to the scope of medi- 
cine than others, I should nevertheless not wish that truths remote from 
present use be perceived as useless, since greater usefulness [usus] may 
always be discovered, as we have often seen happen. And even granting 
that not all doctors are expected to examine all the minutiae of anatomy, 
I should nevertheless suppose it to be in the public interest that those 
who judge that they have been given this most important task should 
never be lacking. And truly in surgery more fine-grained anatomy is of 
great use; and I believe that through the expanded art—through opening, 
separating, extraction, and insertion—men will arrive in time at certain 
cures that were hitherto dramatically lacking. And although the surgeon, 
of course, cannot mend bones, veins, muscles, nerves, or injured mem- 
branes, as a tailor does with clothes, but instead this is the work of nature, 
it is not for that reason a trifling thing to have learned with precision 
the figures, location, and nexus of the bones, veins, muscles, tendons, 
nerves, and membranes so that when an injury occurs, those things may 
be avoided that impede the action of nature and those things may be ac- 
complished that are helpful; and so that it may be established what may 
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& ut constet, quae praestantioribus salvis tolli aut violari possint. Itaque 
non satis capio, quo jure negetur p. 69, in universa structura atque tex- 
tura partium corporis organicarum quicquam subesse, quod ad Medicum 
pertineat, aut ei ad scopum medendi, restituendi, reparandi utilitatem 
eximiam afferat; nisi forte Chirurgiam a Medicina excludat, quod non 
putem. 


XI 


Quanquam etiam, Chirurgia seposita, Medici referat interiora nostri cor- 
poris nosse. Et licet hactenus fortasse non satis fructus Medicina ex de- 
tecta a recentioribus oeconomia coeperit: hoc tamen magis putem factum 
negligentia hominum, inprimis Practicorum, parum inquisitioni veritatis 
vacantium, quam vitio rei. Tametsi, ut verum fatear, culpa magis in Rec- 
toribus Reipublicae resideat, quos saluti publicae invigilare, & scientiae 
tam necessariae incrementa curare par erat; quam in Medicis, quibus 
[tuendae]"> rei familiaris cura incumbit. Fateor multa esse, quorum uti- 
litas nondum satis clare apparet: sed eam quoque emicaturam aliquando 
arbitror, nullamque veritatem pulchram & late fusam contemni debere. 
Sufficit, moneri ad Praxin aspirantes, ne nimium in his temporis consu- 
mant. Interim humanum ingenium, & juvenum inprimis hoc praesertim 
tempore, plus satis a labore proclive est ad libidinem, ut vix necesse sit 
doctores nos ignorantiae fieri, monereque eos, ne nimis boni Anatomici 
fiant. 


XII 


Recte Cl. Autor p. 70. Chymiam adhuc a Scopo Medici remotiorem 
videri ait, quam Anatomiam; mallem tamen, ne hanc quidem nimis 
removeri. Etsi enim diversa acida, alcalia, olea, diversos admodum ef- 
fectus habeant, attamen habent & communia multa, quorum observatio 
propioribus viam sternat. Sane mutationes Animalium longe differunt a 
Mutationibus Vegetabilium; nec fortasse quicquam in Corpore nostro est, 
quod proprie dictae fermentationi respondeat, qua Vegetabilia ad spiri- 
tum ardentem, ac denique acidum praebendum disponuntur: est tamen 
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be taken away or modified while still preserving what is more important. 
Thus, I do not sufficiently grasp by what right it is denied on page 69 that 
in the entire structure and texture of the organic parts of the body there 
is anything whatsoever that is of relevance to the physician, or that offers 
him some exceptional utility in the aim of healing, restoring, and repair- 
ing, unless surgery is perchance excluded from medicine, which I should 
not suppose.?> 


XI 


Indeed quite apart from surgery, it is important for the physician to in- 
vestigate the interior parts of our body. And although until now medicine 
may not have sufficiently benefited from the inner organization discerned 
by recent investigators, this, I should suppose, was due more to the neg- 
ligence of men and, above all, of the practitioners, who hardly devote 
themselves to the search for truth, than to a defect of the domain itself. 
Although, to tell the truth, the blame falls rather more on the leaders of 
the republic, whose task it is to be the guardians of public health and to 
promote the development of a science, which is so necessary, than on the 
physicians, on whom it is incumbent to see to the treatment of house- 
holds. I acknowledge that there are many things whose utility is not yet 
fully apparent but will, I think, one day become apparent, and that one 
should not disdain any truth that is beautiful and of wide application. It 
suffices that those who aspire to praxis should be advised not to squan- 
der too much time on these matters. At the same time, the temperament 
of people, and particularly of the youth in our day, is relatively more 
inclined to pleasure than to work, so that it is hardly necessary that we 
become teachers of ignorance and admonish them not to become exceed- 
ingly good anatomists. 


XII 


On page 70, the author correctly says that chemistry seems to have un- 
til now been more distant than anatomy from the scope of medicine.” I 
would prefer nevertheless that it not be removed too far. And indeed, even 
if the various acids, alkalis, and oils have greatly different effects, never- 
theless they have also many things in common, whose observation lays 
out the way to things that lie closer. Of course, the mutations of animals 
greatly differ from those of vegetables; nor perhaps is there anything in 
our body corresponding to the fermentation, properly speaking, by which 
vegetables are disposed to produce alcohol and, thereafter, acid. There is 
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animalibus quaedam propria, ut sic dicam, Chymia, & ad Chymiam non 
minus pertinent mutationes, quae in humoribus animalium, quam quae in 
liquoribus vegetabilium fiunt: imo corpora omnia ad Chymiam pertinent, 
quando secundum operationes physicas, insensibili processu constantes, 
non ut structurae, sed ut Massae tractantur. 


XI 


Etsi autem p. 71. objiciatur, ex Chymia non omnino patere, quomodo 
animi Pathemata tantam faciant corporis commotionem; putem tamen 
ex ipsa Chymia recte conjici, explosiones pyriis similes subesse. Et dici 
potest, corpus nostrum non tantum machinam hydraulico-pneumaticam, 
sed & pyriam esse. 


XIV 


Quod vero (ut ibidem notatur) corpus nostrum ab ingestis tam variis, 
minus quam expectes, alteratur, causa esse videtur vehementissima illa 
Subactio ingestorum, dum per Vasa sanguinea toties tantaque velocitate 
circumferuntur. Qua ratione fit, ut suis operationibus propriis minus relin- 
quantur, nisi quae virium sunt insigniorum. 


XV 


Negatur p. 75. Motus animalis universam integritatem dependere a Mate- 
riae & organorum justa proportione; cum [per]"'® animi pathemata constet 
motus vehementer concitari, inhiberi, in transversum agi. Sed hoc est 
supponere, nullos esse intestinos Corporum tenuium motus, pathematis 
animae respondentes. Nec refert, quod saepe ignoratur, (vid. p. 76.) quae 
depravationes materiae Morbis & Symptomatibus occasionem praebeant. 
A nostra ignoratione invalidum est argumentum ad rem tollendam. Quod 
vita conservatur excernendo aliena, retinendo propria, non magis excludit 
Mechanismum, quam quod flamma aérem attrahit, fuliginem abigit. Hoc 
tantum colligas, quanto haec animalis machina praestat exquisitius, tanto 
magis divinae structurae conspicuum artificium esse. 
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nonetheless a chemistry, so to speak, that is proper to animals, and so the 
changes that take place in the humors of animals belong no less to chem- 
istry than those in the liquors of vegetables: indeed, all bodies belong to 
chemistry when, following physical operations that consist in an invisible 
process, they are treated not as structures but as masses. 


XI 


Although it is objected on page 71, moreover, that chemistry in no way 
explains how the affections of the soul bring about such great commo- 
tion of the body,”’ I should nevertheless suppose that from chemistry it is 
rightly inferred that there occur [in the body] explosions that are similar 
to those of gunpowder. And it may be said that our body is not only a 
hydraulico-pneumatic machine but also a pyriac one.” 


XIV 


That (as is noted in the same place) our body is indeed altered less than 
one should expect by the greatly varied things it ingests” seems to be 
caused by this most vehement preparation of the things ingested, when 
they are carried so many times and at great speed by the blood vessels. 
And this is why, by our body’s own operations, less of what is ingested 
is left over, except for those things whose properties are more important. 


XV 


It is denied on page 75 that the whole integrity of animal motion depends 
on a regular proportion between matter and the organs, since it would be 
evident that it is the affections of the mind that vehemently stir up, inhibit, 
and divert motions.*° But this is to suppose that there would be no internal 
motions of the finest parts of bodies corresponding to the affections of the 
soul. Nor does it matter that we often do not know (see page 76) which 
depravations of matter are the occasion of illness and of symptoms.*! It is 
not valid to argue from our ignorance to the denial of the thing. That life 
is conserved by excreting what is alien to it and retaining what is proper 
to it no more excludes mechanism than does the fact that a flame attracts 
air and casts off soot. From this, one may conclude only that the more 
exquisite the machine of the animal is, the more apparent its artifice of 
divine structure. 
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XVI 


Licet autem appetitus aut aversio animae (etiam non animadvertentis) 
concurrant conatibus corporis attrahentis aliquid aut ejicientis, (quod 
Cl. Autor Electionem vocat p. 78.) non ideo tamen putandum est, nu- 
dum appetitum aliquid praestiturum, nisi concurrerent motus Appetitum 
praecedentes. 


XVII 


Fundum Mali (circa Mistionum doctrinam) Cl. Autor haerere ait (p. 85.) 
in Aristotelica speculatione [de]"” divisibilitate Corporum Mathematica 
in infinitum. Haec (inquit) si res decenter aestimetur, illa prima aberratio 
est, verum mpAtov wevdoc. Miror, qui Vir Cl. in tales cogitationes deve- 
nire potuerit. Mathematicum hic a Physico non differt; nisi ut Abstractum 
animo a concreto rebus. Abstrahentes animo non aliquid falsi afferunt, 
sed aliquid veri seponunt, quia simul omnia considerare non licet, imo 
nec refert. Necesse est, ut omnis Pars extensi sit extensa; quod maxime 
in linea recta manifestum est, ubi pars est similis toti: itaque Pars rur- 
sus partes habet. Aristotelem satis apparet hujus Doctrinae autorem non 
fuisse. 

Caeterum haec divisio non tantum in Geometria, sed etiam in Physica 
locum habet, nec tantum divisibile est corpus in infinitum, sed & actu 
divisum; ita, ut nulla sit pars Materiae, in qua non multas rursus varietates 
notare liceret, si par rebus esset sensuum nostrorum subtilitas. Qui haec 
non animadvertit, parum assurgit ad incredibilem naturae Majestatem. 

Illud recte notatur, falsum esse, quod Aristotelici vulgo sibi persuadent, 
partem mixti, quantumvis parvam, eodem modo mixtam esse posse, ut 
totum. Certe sale in aquam injecto non est necesse, (imo nec intelligibile) 
ut partes ejus transmutentur in Corpus aqueo-salinum, sed sufficit, ut dis- 
pergantur per aquam. 


XVIII 


Haud dubie egregia sunt, quae Vir doctissimus de Analysi corporum ani- 
malium habet p. 95. & seqq. ubi recte ad Chymiam quandam descendit. 
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XVI 


Certainly, the appetite or the aversion of the soul (even the soul that is 
not aware) corresponds to the bodily conatuses of attracting or expelling 
something (which the author calls “choice” on page 78); it is neverthe- 
less not to be supposed for that reason that a bare appetite will bring about 
an effect, unless there are concurring motions that precede the appetite. 


XVII 


The author says (page 85) that the source of the problem (concerning 
the doctrine of mixtures) lies in the Aristotelian speculation concerning 
the mathematical divisibility of bodies to infinity.*? This (he says), if the 
matter is judged appropriately, is the first error, the true prime fiction. 
I wonder how the distinguished author has been able to arrive at such 
thoughts. The mathematical does not differ here from the physical except 
as the abstract for the mind differs from the concrete for things. Those 
who abstract for the mind do not allege something false, but rather isolate 
something true, because it is not possible to consider all things at once, 
nor indeed does doing so matter. It is necessary that every part of what is 
extended be extended; which is most evident in a straight line, where the 
part is similar to the whole: thus the part in turn has parts. It is sufficiently 
clear that Aristotle was not the author of this doctrine. 

On the other hand, this division occurs not only in geometry but also 
in physics; nor is a body only divisible to infinity, but it is also actually 
divided. Thus there is no part of matter in which many differences might 
not in turn be noted if the subtlety of our senses were equivalent to the 
things. Whoever does not notice this does not rise sufficiently to the in- 
credible majesty of nature. 

It is rightly noted that what the Aristotelians persuade themselves of is 
false, that part of the mixture, however small, can be mixed in the same 
way as the whole. Certainly, when salt is poured into water, it is not nec- 
essary (nor indeed is it intelligible) for its parts to be transmuted into an 
aqueous-saline body, but rather it suffices that they are dispersed into the 
water. 


XVIII 


No doubt, what the learned man says (on page 95 and the following pages) 
concerning the analysis of animal bodies is remarkable, in that he rightly 
reduces them to a certain chemistry.*‘ I should like, nevertheless, for the 
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Vellem tamen, aliquando explicari paulo accuratius glutinositatis anima- 
lis Naturam, quae hoc habet peculiare, quod humiditate non expirante, 
tamen Calore induratur, ut in ovis videmus. Memorabile est etiam, quod 
in animalibus salia volatilia multo magis, quam in Plantis, dominantur. 


XIX 


Animae affectus conspirare corporis Affectionibus, etiam ubi minime 
expectes, libenter admiserim, humanaeque Mentis levitatem conferre 
aliquid ad frequentiam Morborum hominis prae brutis, nolim omnino 
negare. Cl. Autor rem ingeniose explicat p. 107, quasi, ut in agendo ho- 
mines minus constantes sunt quam animalia, etiam natura humana minus 
constans attentaque sit in malis averruncandis; atque in sphacelo (homi- 
nibus magis peculiari) intempestivo terrore a tuenda Parte correpta refu- 
giat. Et sane homines videmus magis quam animalia Vertigini obnoxios 
esse, a Metu profectae, passimque alias ratione instinctum obnubilari. 
Unde animalia melius quam nos alimenta sibi utilia a noxiis discernunt. 
Interim conjecturis hujusmodi licet ingeniosis non nimium tribui velim. 
Videmus enim, non raro homines animo leves, melius, quam prudentes 
Viros, valere & morbis resistere, & omnino multiplex in his causarum 
implicatio est. 


XX 


Monstro simile videtur Cl. Autori, (p. 130.) motus ex vitali censu, tam 
sanos quam morbosos, non esse in potestate animae. Erunt contra (credo) 
plures, quibus monstro simile videbitur, eousque animae Potestatem ex- 
tendi. Multum Veritatis utrinque est: animae Appetitibus (sed immensa 
multitudine confusis & a nostra animadversione remotis) exacte consen- 
tiunt motus Vitales, perinde ac si obsequerentur. At vicissim nisi Machina 
per se tenderet, quo Appetitus fertur, appetitui non obsequeretur. 
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nature of animal glutinosity to be explained a little bit more accurately at 
some point, as having this peculiar feature, that in being hardened by heat, 
the humidity does not expire, as we see in eggs. It is, moreover, notewor- 
thy that volatile salts are much more prevalent in animals than in plants.* 


XIX 


That the affects of the soul conspire with the affections of the body—even 
where you expect it the least—I will readily admit, and that the fickle- 
ness of the human mind contributes something to the greater frequency 
of illnesses among humans than brutes, I do not wish to deny altogether. 
The author explains the matter cleverly on page 107,*° as if in the same 
way that humans, in acting, are less constant than animals, human nature 
likewise would be less constant and attentive in averting bad things, and 
as if in the case of gangrene (which in fact is more specific to humans), 
the attention, seized by an untimely fright, would flee from protecting the 
gangrenous part. And of course we see that men are more susceptible to 
vertigo provoked by fear than are animals, and that frequently in other 
circumstances instinct is clouded by reason, whence animals are better 
than us at distinguishing aliments that are useful to them from noxious 
aliments. At the same time, I do not wish to attribute too much impor- 
tance to this sort of conjecture, however ingenious it may be. For we often 
see men with hasty minds who are in better health and more resistant to 
illnesses than prudent men; in these cases, the intermingling of causes is 
utterly complex. 


XX 


It seems to the author (page 130) akin to a monstrosity that motions aris- 
ing from vital determinations, both healthy and morbid, are not within 
the power of the soul.” There are many others (I believe) to whom it will 
seem monstrous for the power of the soul to be extended to that point. 
There is much that is true on both sides: the vital motions correspond 
exactly to the appetites of the soul (though with an immense number of 
appetites that are confused and remote from our attention), just as if they 
were yielding to them. But in turn, unless the machine moved itself on its 
own toward that toward which the appetite is drawn, it would not yield 
to the appetite. 
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XxI 


Quod si anima potestatem haberet in Machinam, ut imperare aliquid pos- 
set non sponte facturae, jam nulla ratio foret, cur non imperare quidvis 
posset: cum nulla sit proportio inter Animam & Corpus, nec ratio aliqua 
inveniri possit, cur potestas Animae intra determinatas vires coerceretur. 
Ita si animae vi saltaremus, & non potius Potestate fluidi explosionem 
exercentis, nulla ratio esset, cur non possemus saltare ad altitudinem 
quantamcunque: sed neque ullum obstaculum animae a Corpore fieri 
posset, essetque jam Natura (id est, anima secundum Cl. Autorem) effica- 
cissima malorum omnium Medicatrix, nec scopo suo unquam excideret. 


[XXI]™® 


Innuitur p. 133. soliditatem impenetrabilem cum divisibilitate in infini- 
tum stare non posse. Sed non video, quid divisibilitas faciat aut noceat, 
cum de impenetrabilitate agitur. Sive divisibile sit corpus, sive indivisi- 
bile, aliud in suum locum non admittet, nisi inde excedat. 


[XXT]"” 


Omnem actum esse motum, (localem scilicet) non dixerim: Actiones 
internae animarum sunt in Substantia partibus carente. Ne quid jam de 
Actionibus Dei immanentibus dicam. 


[XXIV]"° 


Non putem reprehendendos Medicos (ut p. 137. fit,) sed laudandos po- 
tius, quod animadversa efficacia Salis volatilis urinosi, ad sanguinis 
extravasati coagulationem impediendam, tentavere, quid Sal ejusmodi 
in Corpore posset. Et licet tanta quantitas in corpus sumi non debeat, 
cogitare proclive erat, nec opus esse; cum intus alia auxilia concurrant. 
Et licet omnis defuisset successus, recte tamen atque ordine egissent, si 
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XXI 


If the soul were to have such power over the machine that the former 
should be able to command the latter to do something that it would not do 
spontaneously, there would no longer be any reason why it should not be 
able to command anything whatsoever, since there is no proportion be- 
tween the soul and the body, nor can any reason be found why the power 
of the soul should be constrained within certain limits of force. Thus, if 
we jumped by the force of the soul, and not rather by the power of a fluid 
bringing about an explosion, there would be no reason why one should 
not be able to jump to any given height. Rather, there would not be any 
obstacle to what the soul could do with the body, and nature (that is, the 
soul, according to the author) would be the most efficacious healer of all 
ills, nor would it at any time extend itself beyond its scope. 


XXII 


On page 133, it is implied that impenetrable solidity cannot exist together 
with divisibility to infinity.** But I do not see what divisibility does, nor 
what obstacle it presents, when we are dealing with impenetrability. That 
is, whether a body is divisible or indivisible, it does not admit something 
else into its place unless it withdraws from that place. 


XXIII 


I would not have said that every action is a motion (a local motion, that 
is): for the internal actions of souls are in a substance that lacks parts. 
Nor will I say anything now about the actions that are immanent in God. 


XXIV 


I should not suppose that those doctors are to be blamed (as happens on 
page 137), but rather praised, who, having noted the efficacy of volatile 
urinous salt in impeding the coagulation of extravasated blood, experi- 
mented on what salt of this sort is able to do in the body.* And granted 
that such a great quantity [of salt] should not be introduced into the body, 
it was natural to think that it was not even necessary to do so, since inter- 
nally there are other resources working to the same purpose. And even if 
they had no success at all, nevertheless they would have acted rightly and 
in the proper order as long as, in advancing by degrees, they took care 
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modo eundo per gradus caverunt, ne Experimenta per mortes agerent, & 
aegrorum periculis discerent. 


[XXV]™2! 


Non capio, quo jure dicatur p. 140: Alterantia esse raram avem in Terris, 
& solae propemodum evacuationes prae illis commendentur; cum tamen 
Cortex Peruvianus aliaque id genus sine sensibili evacuatione prosint. 
Equidem hoc faciunt fortasse operando in Spiritus potius, quam in hu- 
mores, quod nescio, an non & de Opii effectu dici possit. Quid venena 
aliud quam valida alterantia sunt? & non raro fit, ut venenum sola dosi 
differat a Medicamento. Et scimus, Arsenicum™ aliquibus inter febrifuga 
(etsi periculosa) arcana fuisse: quod fortasse profuit majoris mali terrore 
naturae incusso. Putem tamen etiam, humorum correctionem aliquam 
dari, etsi plerumque minus promtam. Et talis est, quae fit cura lactea, aut 
per decocta lignorum aliaque id genus, quibus humorum constitutio im- 
mutatur. Quin puto saepius purgationes prodesse, non quia excernunt, sed 
quia alterant, uti Vomitoria in Apoplexia juvant. Dixerim itaque duplicia 
alterantia esse: alia pro acutis magis, quae in spiritus agunt; alia pro chro- 
nicis, quae in humores. Evacuantia plerumque bona a malis non sepa- 
rant; prosunt tamen & ipsa alterando, etiam cum non prosunt excernendo, 
quod tamen saepe facere negari non potest. 


[XXVI]"3 


Non inepte dici putabam, excernenda esse submolesta in locis, ubi colli- 
guntur, atque ita organa excretoria ad expellendum stimulari. Itaque non 
satis capio, quomodo haec Sententia p. 148. rejici videatur. 

Quod p. 151. conceditur, materiam peccantem ad Excretiones disponi, 
videtur esse alterationis genus. 
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that the experiments not result in death, and that they not advance their 
knowledge at the cost of dangers to the sick. 


XXV 


I do not understand by what right it is said on page 140 that altering 
agents are a rare bird on earth, and that in preference to these, only evacu- 
ations are recommended,” since the Peruvian bark [Cinchonae cortex]*! 
and other drugs of this sort are useful without a perceptible evacuation. 
Indeed, they perhaps bring this about by operating more on the spirits 
than on the humors: this I do not know, nor whether the same can be said 
of the effect of opium. Are poisons anything other than powerful alter- 
ing agents? It is also not infrequently the case that a poison differs only 
in virtue of dosage from a medication. And we know that arsenic was 
for some among the secret (though dangerous) febrifuges, which perhaps 
worked by the terror it instilled in our nature of a greater misfortune. I 
should suppose nevertheless that it is also possible to correct the humors, 
even if not as swiftly. And something of this sort is done by a lacteous 
cure or by means of decocted bark, and other things of this sort, by which 
the constitution of the humors is altered. I rather think that quite often 
purgations are useful not because they expel, but because they alter, just 
as emetics aid in the case of apoplexy. I should thus say that altering 
agents are twofold: some are more for acute problems, which work on the 
spirits; others are more for chronic problems, which work on the humors. 
Evacuants generally do not separate the good matters from the bad ones; 
they are nevertheless useful for the alteration of the latter, even when they 
do not bring about a beneficial evacuation, which can nevertheless not be 
denied as a frequent effect. 


XXVI 


I thought it not stupid to say that matters to be expelled are somewhat 
troublesome in those places where they are collected, and that they thus 
stimulate the excretory organs to expel them. Thus, I do not sufficiently 
understand how this sentence would appear to be refuted on page 148.” 

What is conceded on page 151, that bothersome matter has a disposi- 
tion to be excreted: this appears to be a variety of alteration.* 
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[XXVIT]™ 


Ad quaestionem p. 153. quidnam sub Actionum vitalium organicarum 
administratione tribuendum sit Animae, ex meo Harmoniae praestabili- 
tae systemate respondebitur, tribuenda ei omnia, si Corporis obsequium 
ex consensu spectes: tribuendum vero nihil, si quid reluctanti imperare- 
tur. Miraculi quoddam genus foret, si anima in Corpore aliquid efficeret 
praeter ejus naturam. Unius hoc Dei proprium est, aliquid rebus inducere 
posse, praeter earum leges. 


[XXVIII]"> 


Quod habetur p. 160. magis aut minus, fortius aut segnius, continue aut 
interrupte moveri, rem esse quae non dependeat a Corporis organici dis- 
positione, sed ab Anima; id quidem dici valde miror. Ita consequetur, 
quod paulo ante dixi, quantamvis vim ab Anima inprimi in Corpus posse. 
Certum utique est, explosiones, fermentationes aliosque motus intestinos, 
gradu variari: pro fluidorum & Vasorum, tum etiam pro impetum facien- 
tium, ratione. Etiam in crassiore mechanismo fontes habemus inaequali- 
ter & per intervalla fluentes. Consuetudo, quae hic allegatur, non minus 
Corpus quam Animam ad agendum aptat. 


[XXITX]"6 


Sensum nihil aliud esse quam reactionem subtilium motuum externo- 
rum in subtilissimos motus, ab Anima percipiendi fine directe institutos, 
ibidem habetur. Sed vereor, ne ita Anima corporea & mortalis reddatur, 
& in id ipsum transformetur, quod alii spirituum (corporeorum scili- 
cet) nomine designant; praesertim cum Cl. Vir Spiritus hujusmodi, ab 
Anima scilicet diversos, neget. Hoc certe Consilio Hobbesius sensionem 
per reactionem explicabat. Sed Cl. Autorem ab Animae immaterialitate 
tollenda alienissimum puto, cum etiam motus pro re incorporea habeat, 
animamque adeo motus fontem multo magis. 
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XXVII 


To the question on page 153 about what in the administration of the vital 
organic actions is to be attributed to the soul, from my system of preestab- 
lished harmony it will be replied that the entirety of it is to be attributed 
to the soul“ if one considers that the body conforms to the soul by con- 
sensus. But nothing of it should be attributed to the soul if it commanded 
something to the body that the latter would resist doing. It would be a sort 
of miracle if the soul could bring about something in the body contrary to 
its nature. It is God alone who is able to introduce into things something 
contrary to their own laws. 


XXVIII 


What is found on page 160, that to be moved more or less, more power- 
fully or more sluggishly, continuously or with interruptions, is something 
that does not depend on the organic disposition of a body, but on the 
soul:* I marvel greatly that such a thing can be said. Thus it will follow 
what I said a short while ago, that any amount of force whatsoever might 
be impressed upon the body by the soul. It is by all means certain that ex- 
plosions, fermentations, and other internal motions differ with respect to 
degree, by reason of the fluids and the vessels, and also by reason of what 
it is that brings about the impetus. In a cruder mechanism, we have also 
fountains that flow unequally and at intervals. Habit, which is invoked 
here, adapts the body no less than the soul for acting. 


XXIX 


It is held in the same place that sense is nothing other than the reaction of 
subtle external motions to subtler motions produced by the soul for the 
sake of perceiving. I fear that in this way the soul would be rendered 
corporeal and mortal, and would be transformed into that very thing that 
is called by others “spirits” (to wit, corporeal spirits), especially as the 
distinguished man denies that spirits of this sort are distinct from the soul. 
Of course, it was with this approach that Hobbes explained sensation in 
terms of reaction.*’ But I think the author is most averse to taking away 
the soul’s immateriality, since, on the contrary, he would have motion 
be something incorporeal, and thus the soul to be far more the source of 
motion. 
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[XXxX]"’ 


Sed revera motus (id est, loci situsque variationes) quanquam sine ani- 
mae vi non nascerentur, in Corpore sunt tanquam in subjecto, cum sint 
aggregati magis quam Monadis affectiones: animae actio propria a motu 
diversa est. 


[XXXI]"8 


Quod autem spiritus vitales animalesve, id est, fluidum insensibile, cele- 
riter in Corpore discurrens, negat Vir Cl. miror. Nam ut nihil aliud sit in 
Corpore impetum faciens, quam Anima, ratio rerum non fert. Praeterea 
impetum facientia etiam in rebus Vitae expertibus esse constat, & saepe 
cor animali evulsum pulsare notum est. Cum ergo Actiones corporum 
praesto sint, cur ad incorporalium influxus confugiamus; imo revera ad 
supernaturale aliquid, seu quod ex rerum naturis explicari impossibile est. 
Adde, quod nimis efficeret haec causa. Nam ut jam monuimus, potentia 
animae nullis limitibus coerceretur. 
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XXX 


But in truth, motions (that is, variations of place and situation), though 
they do not arise without the force of the soul, are in the body as in a sub- 
ject, since they are affections more of the aggregate than of the monad. 
The action that is proper to the soul is distinct from motion. 


XXXII 


I am also surprised that the distinguished man denies the existence of 
vital and animal spirits, that is, of an imperceptible fluid moving about 
rapidly in the body. For the reason of things cannot explain that the soul 
alone produces impetus in the body. It is also evident that there are agents 
of impetus even in things deprived of life, and often the heart of an ani- 
mal is seen to beat after it has been torn out. Therefore, since the actions 
of bodies are ready at hand, why should we take recourse to influxes of 
incorporeal entities and, even more, in truth, to something supernatural 
or to something that it is impossible to explain from the natures of things. 
What is more, this cause would have too much effect. For according to 
what we have already noted, the power of the soul would be held in by 
no bounds. 
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Enodationes 


Ut melius intelligi possit, quam ob rem non inde ab initio, proposito- 
rum dubiorum, sive juxta mentem Autoris, animadversionum & argu- 
mentorum, exordium etiam Responsionum seu declarationum mearum 
coeperim?"™ Iterum scire convenit, quod mearum potius sententiarum 
verum sensum edisserere, quam alienarum vim & robur expendere, in 
animo habuerim. Praeterquam enim, quod Dn. Autor moleste ferre dice- 
batur, si propria ipsi placita in dubium vocarentur, sive, ut inter scholarum 
lites loquuntur, ipsi contradiceretur; Certe, & meum otium, tam rarum 
atque tenue, a multis jam annis, fuerat, ut huic labori tempus impendere 
nullatenus valerem: Et, ut verum fatear, non poteram non praevidere, 
quod plures justae dubitationes, quas suppositiones Dni Autoris mihi of- 
ferebant, & multiplicatio Entium praeter necessitatem, quae in illis occur- 
rebat, si de genio Ejus vera nunciabantur, non possent non displicere, res 
illas tanquam firmum argumentum substernenti. Non equidem dissimulo, 
quod sub primo velut impetu, viro huic, (cujus ceteroquin ingens apud 
me fuerat existimatio,) quocunque modo satisfaciendi, etiam circa has 
Ejus suppositiones mihi observantia dubia, in Chartam conjecerim; Cum 
autem monitus essem, id minime placiturum, gratuitam molestiam neque 
offerre placebat, nec auferre. Exorsus proinde sum ab illis demum dubiis, 
quae, ut quidem ipse loquebatur, e cursoria volutatione, tunc primum in 
lucem emissae THEORIAE MEDICAE VERAE, formata sistebantur. Ut 
autem, tempore penes me in multiplices & diversas occupationes diviso, 
qualemcunque tamen ordinem deductionum observarem, sequentem in 
modum rem exorsus sum. Et ita quidem, uti sequitur, scriptam meam 
deductionem, uti tempore illo transmisi, hic iterum exscribo, nihil muta- 
tam; Si quid autem pro qualicunque explanatione adjiciendum succur- 
rat, asterisco notatum interseram, ut pristinae responsioni adjectum B. L 
recordetur: et cum novis exceptionibus conferre possit. 
ok oe 

Dubitationes, circa propositiones a me in Theoria mea prolatas, quod atti- 
net, instituo earum evolutionem atque resolutionem sequente Methodo. 


A. I. Scrutor acceptionem Dubitantis, an illa meae propositioni sit 
consona. 

B. II. Elucido meam propositionem. 

C. III. Perpendo rationes dubitandi. 

D. IV. Disquiro in harum quoque ulteriores hypotheses, si quae vel 
subsunt, vel, bona & certa consequentia inde resultant. 
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3. Stahl’s Enodations 


To better understand why I did not take the Preamble to the proposed 
Doubts, or, following the author’s train of thought, to his remarks and 
arguments, as the starting point for my own replies or statements, it is 
appropriate to note once more that my aim has been to deliver the true 
meaning of my assertions rather than to assess the strength and solidity of 
those of others. The distinguished author, it was said, could hardly bear 
his own precepts being questioned or, as it is said in scholarly disputes, 
contradicted; on the other hand, it is also certain that for years my free 
time has been so rare and tight that I could not spend the least of it on that 
task. And to speak the truth, I could not but foresee that many justified 
doubts that the distinguished author’s suppositions induced in me, as well 
as a multiplication of entities beyond necessity that occurred in the latter, 
even if they revealed something of his turn of mind, could not but dis- 
please him, who supposed his principles to be solid arguments. I certainly 
do not conceal that by an initial propensity to, in a certain way, satisfy 
this man, for whom I otherwise had an immense consideration, I threw 
onto paper the very doubts that came to my mind about his suppositions. 
Since I had been warned that this would not at all please him, neither did 
it please me either to give him this gratuitous annoyance or to relieve him 
of it. I thus started from those Doubts of his that, as he himself had said, 
had been framed from a cursory reading of the True Medical Theory, 
which had just appeared in print. To follow a certain deductive order, 
even though the time at my disposal was split between several and sundry 
occupations, I went on with the process in the following manner. So, as 
follows, I transcribe here the deduction I wrote as I originally transmitted 
it, without changing anything in it. If anything presents itself that needs 
to be added for the sake of explanation, I shall interpolate it and mark it 
with an asterisk so that the benevolent reader may record what is added 
to the original response and correlate it with the new set of Exceptions. 
oe oe 

Concerning the Doubts about the propositions I professed in my Theory, I es- 
tablish their development and resolution according to the following method. 


A. I. lexamine what it is that the doubter means and whether it agrees 
with my proposition. 

B. II. I elucidate my proposition. 

C. III. I weigh the reasons for doubting. 

D. IV. I inquire about the even more remote hypotheses behind those 
reasons: are there some that are subjacent or that good and true 
consequences result from? 
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{I} 


Primo loco distinctionem meam, quod alia, in Systemate rerum natura- 
lium, fiant secundum finem, alia casu: vocat dubitatio in ambiguum, & 
putat, quod Casus non nisi ignorantia nostra locum habeat, cum omnia 
revera in finem dirigantur. 

Hinc, pro elucidanda mea sententia, moneo: I. loqui me non de iis, 
quae SUNT; sed quae FIUNT. Omnia quae sunt, semel facta esse propter 
fines, minime in dubium voco. Quae vero FIUNT, non omnia propter cer- 
tum finem fieri, profiteor hoc loco: sed multa casu fieri, assero. 


*Quatenus nempe Casus, certo, necessario, destinato Fini contradi- 
stinguitur. 


Imo IJ. Loquor non solum de rebus, quae numero fiunt; i.e., quod non 
quaelibet numero res, quae sit, & ita uti fit, verum directum, finem <(prop- 
ter quem proprie, & necessario, fiat)>™ habeat: Sed volo, quod etiam tota 
species talium actuum, quibus tales res ita (exquisite) fiunt, nullum verum, 
nempe necessarium, finem habeant: nec in Mente & Voluntate positiva, 
divina seu Creatoris: nec in ullarum secundarum causarum concursu. Et 
consequenter, tota species talis facti, nullam habeat <(secundum singulos 
per minima Effectus)>"™ vere finalem directionem: nempe, quae organica 
(*stricte dicta) ratione eo perducat: sed nuda Mechanica. 


*Dum nempe in Scholis abunde nota est Organismi formalis ratio: 
quod a superiore causa non solum instituatur, sed etiam instruatur, 
seu gubernetur, exquisita proportione, ad Effectum producendum, 
tanquam stricte dictum finem. 


Il. Hanc considerationem eo maxime facere profiteor, ut tanto magis 
animus advertatur ad coetum satis copiosum talium rerum naturalium, 
quarum de Essentia hoc sit, & ab illis inseparabile: 


1. ut iterum iterumque Fiant; 

2. propter certum Finem Fiant, 

3. & necessario quidem; cum ille finis aliter obtineri non possit: 

4. nec etiam illa talis factio ullum alium usum aut Effectum habeat, 
quam illum finem; adeoque, si finis ille non subesset, plane non fieri 
deberet: 
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In the first place, the process of doubt denounces my distinction as am- 
biguous, namely, that in the system of nature, some things happen accord- 
ing to an end, others by chance. Such a doubt implies that chance would 
occur only through our ignorance, since everything in reality is directed 
toward an end. 

Therefore, to clarify my assertion, I state: (I) that I do not speak of 
those things that are but of those that happen. I do not question that all 
things that are have been initially made because of ends. But I profess 
here that not all things that happen do so because of a determined end: on 
the contrary, I affirm that many happen by chance. 


*Insofar indeed as chance is distinguished as contrary to a certain, 
necessary, and intentional end. 


Furthermore, (II) I do not only speak of things that happen separately, 
since nothing that happens this way has a true direct end that makes it so 
(for which it would happen properly and necessarily). But I mean that 
even the whole species of such acts, by which such things happen in a 
precise manner, does not have any true, that is, necessary, end, neither in 
the mind and positive will of God, their Creator, nor in the combination 
of any secondary causes. Consequently, the whole species of such pro- 
ductions would have no truly final direction (considering the individual 
effects in their least parts): for it would attain such a result not by organic 
reason (*strictly speaking), but by pure mechanical reason. 


*Certainly in the Schools, the formal reason of organism has been 
abundantly mentioned, namely, that it is not only instituted but even 
organized and governed by a superior cause, according to an exqui- 
site proportion, so as to produce an effect that is an end in the strict 
sense. 


CID I confess that I value this consideration most as my mind turns its 
attention more to a sufficiently large and rich set of such natural things 
to which this property belongs by their essence, and from which it is 
inseparable, so that: 


1. They would happen repeatedly; 

2. They would happen for a determined end; 

3. And also necessarily, since this end cannot be otherwise obtained; 

4. And also this production could not have use or effect other than this 
end, so if this end were not present, it would not happen at all; 
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5. dum tamen interim, etiam a Mundo facto, continuata factionis talis 
perpetuitas adstruat, quod [impetratio]" illius finis, a DEO, (*primo 
dStakOGUNCEWS TOD KdopLOv Autore) sit instituta, adeoque neces- 
saria. 


C. Cum autem contraria Sententia, suae Assertionis, quod omnia revera 
in finem dirigantur, plane nullas rationes adducat, sed simplici positioni 
acquiescat: proximum est, ut Consectaria talis sententiae ipsius paucis 
perlustranda sumam exemplis. 

Quando Ventus, aut jactus Tormentarii globi, imo pueri petulantis, aut 
gressus vel Cursus Animalis, pulverem, Arenam, Lapillos, de uno loco 
in alium, quantumcunque dissitum, propellit; quando aliquid horum in 
proximam lacunam impellit, ut illa hinc, vel tantula mole infletur, vel 
tremiscat seu undulet, vel turbetur: ibi, per Sententiam meae opposi- 
tam, credendum erit, quod hic actus, vel ab aeterno ordine & instituto 
Causarum omnium succedentium, vel nunc, illo ipso Tempore, quo fit, 
a Deo destinatus sit, ut fiat: neque forte hoc solum; sed ut etiam certum 
Effectum non solum habeat, sed illum omnino praestare debeat: adeoque 
effectus ille fiat necessitate finali, i.e. pulvillus ille, aut lapillus, Debeat 
pristino loco moveri: & hunc scopum seu finem, (licet forte inter plures 
alios) habuerit illius Venti (aut alterius impulsus,) concitatio: tantae ejus 
Mensurae exquisitus gradus, ut ille pulvillus, aut lapillus, proprie eo, & 
in nullum aliud punctum physicum, pertingat, quam illud, quo effective 
cadit: quod locus ille, aut lacus, debuerit pulvilli illius accessione augeri: 
& propterea dimotio illa e pristino loco pulvillo debuerit incuti: & prop- 
terea hic ventus &c. tunc concitari. 

Si venenum Muscis apponitur, quod illud propterea creatum sit, aut 
hoc numero, (physica necessitate, ut omnino hoc numero effectus, his 
momentis, in mundo existeret & perficeretur) non potuerit non quaeri, 
misceri, apparari: adeoque illae numero Muscae, quae hinc assumunt, 
debuerint non solum eo Tempore mori; sed praecise a Veneno, imo, ab 
his tot numero Moleculis: quae a prima productione destinatae fuerint ad 
hunc numero effectum &c. 

Quae omnia, inquam, & specie innumera, & inprimis numero, humano 
conceptui, velut infinita, ita finaliter necessario fieri, ut non potuerint 
omitti, (i.e. Quaecunque Causae intercedentes & praecedentes tandem 
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5. Meanwhile, however, the continuous renewal of this production 
even after the creation of the world would prove that the achieve- 
ment of this end was established by God (*the prime Author of the 
arrangement of the world), and is therefore necessary. 


C. Since the contrary opinion does not clearly bring any reasons for its 
assertion that everything is in fact directed to an end, but endorses a mere 
position, my next task is to undertake to illustrate the consequences of 
this opinion itself by a few examples. 

When the wind, or the throwing of a ball by a petulant child, or the 
walking or running of an animal, propels dust, sand, pebbles from one 
place to another, however far; when something of these elements is im- 
pelled into an empty area nearby, so that this area swells by some small 
volume, or shakes or undulates or gets disturbed, then, according to that 
opinion opposite to mine, one should believe that either by an eternal 
ordering and establishment of all succeeding causes or, now, at the very 
moment when it happens, God did not destine this action to happen only 
by chance, but destined it to produce not only a certain effect, but even 
to accomplish it by an absolute necessity, and thereby to make the effect 
happen by a final necessity. This means that the dust or the small stone 
had to be moved from its original place, and that the rapid motion of this 
wind (or of some other agent of impulse) and precisely its exquisite de- 
gree of quantity would have had this scope or end that this dust or small 
stone should reach its proper spot and no other physical point than the 
one where it effectively falls; and this place or depression would have had 
to be augmented by this addition of dust, and for this end such a motion 
away from its original place would have had to be imposed on the dust, 
and such a wind, etc., would have had to be concurrently activated. 

If a poison is used against flies, supposing that it has been created for 
this purpose, that it could not but have been individually sought, mixed, 
and prepared (by a physical necessity so that precisely this effect would 
absolutely exist and be accomplished, at that time, in the world), it would 
also be the case that these individual flies, which pertain to the same sup- 
position, had not only to die at that time, but precisely by this poison and 
even by these individual molecules, which, from their original produc- 
tion, had been destined to produce that particular effect, etc. 

And all these effects, innumerable in kind, I would say, and first of all 
separately infinite for the human understanding, happen so purposefully 
and necessarily that they could not be done without (i.e., all the interven- 
ing and preceding causes that finally lead to that result could not be done 
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huc terminantur, non potuerint omitti, quin ita actuarentur,) fluunt directe 
& simpliciter ex allata hac sententia. 

Haec omnia, & similia infinita, ego quidem agnosco, per aptitudinem 
generalem ad talem Eventum, equidem fieri; ut pulvillus, arena, lapil- 
lus, possit de uno loco in alium transferri; & propter hanc Mobilitatem 
habeat, quicquid illi quadret: sed ut toties, quoties loco ita movetur, de- 
buerit, positiva Voluntate, tum primo productivae, tum perpetuo conser- 
vativae, & Energiae, & intentionis divinae, necessario ita fieri; adeo, ut 
omnes causae concurrentes, necessitate directionis priorum Causarum, 
& ipsius primae & supremae intentionis, ad hunc Effectum, tunc, directe, 
actuatae & impulsae sint &c. Haec omnia, inquam, ego cur credam, & 
nullam rationem ipse excogitare possum, & nullam usquam ab alio alla- 
tam memini, quae ullam speciem haberet. 

De speciebus vero, dico de speciebus, quae necessitate finale FIUNT, 
contrarium ita demonstro. 

I. Corpora animata (vulgata acceptione intelligendo) necessario iterum 
iterumque Fiunt. Quia durabilia, diu, nedum in perpetuum, non sunt. Si 
vero quae jam, <certo Tempore,>" sunt <seu existunt>,’ periodum dura- 
tionis suae emensa, interirent, tolleretur ipsa species. 

II. Hoc autem revera esse contra intentionem Creatoris, sed esse harum 
specierum primum generalissimum finem, etiam ut sint seu existant, & 
non totae intereant, colligimus argumentis duobus, puto satis firmis: 


1. quia a Condito Mundo aliquid tale contigisse, ut species creata inte- 
rierit, non compertum habemus. 

2. Quia tales species aeque, ac inanimatas, (iterum semel [ &] in perpe- 
tuum hoc edico, me vocibus animati & inanimati, vulgo & antiqui- 
tus recepto sensu, uti) immenso numero individuorum sustentari, & 
perpetuo sustentatas esse, omnes gentes, historiae amantes, agnos- 
cunt: & divino verbo potiti, etiam credunt, jussas esse, adeoque 
accepisse & Energiam illam, & (animatas) adpetitum, (*quamlibet 
non usque quaque directam,) numerum sui multiplicandi.” 

3. His accedit, quod ratione Numeri, etiam in illis speciebus, quae 
finali necessitate, (numerice) iterum iterumque fiunt, non solum 
nihil positivum obstringere videatur, ut credam, quod ita absolute 
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without, and would therefore be actuated that way): this is a direct and 
plain implication deriving from that alleged opinion. 

I acknowledge that all these effects and infinite similar ones certainly 
happen because of a general aptitude for such an event, so the dust, sand, 
or pebble may be transferred from one place to another and so may pos- 
sess, because of that mobility, everything that accords with it. But for 
believing that each time it changes place in this way, this should neces- 
sarily happen by the positive will of a divine energy and intention of 
initial production and perpetual conservation so that all the concurring 
causes would be then directly actuated and impelled to that end result by 
the necessity of a direction by the prime causes and by the necessity of a 
primary and supreme intention itself: for believing all this, I would say, I 
cannot imagine any reason, and I do not recall any reason ever brought by 
anyone else that would have any likelihood. 

But, concerning species—the species, I say, that occur by final neces- 
sity—I thus demonstrate the contrary. 

I. Animate bodies (according to the common notion) are necessar- 
ily produced again and again because they are not durable for a long 
time, much less forever. If these that already are or exist at a given time, 
having spent their period of duration, died, the species itself would be 
suppressed. 

II. That this really goes against the Creator’s intention, but that the first 
and most general end of these species is still that they be and exist, and 
not totally perish, we infer from two arguments that I take as sufficiently 
solid: 


1. Because we do not know for sure that something has occurred from 
the creation of the world to cause a created species to perish. 

2. Because all peoples fond of history acknowledge that such spe- 
cies, as well as the inanimate ones (once and for all I declare that 
T use the terms “animate” and “inanimate” in the common and an- 
ciently received sense), are and have been perpetually maintained 
by means of an immense number of individuals, and because the 
peoples in possession of the divine word even believe species have 
been commanded to multiply and have thus received the power and, 
for the animate ones, the appetite to do so (*as directly as possible 
and not in all directions.) 

3. In addition to these arguments, the fact is that in virtue of number, 
in those species that are (numerically) produced again and again 
by a final necessity, nothing positive seems to constrain me to be- 
lieve that the number of individuals of any animal species is or has 
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necessarius sit, aut a condito Mundo fuerit, definitus numerus indi- 
viduorum cujuslibet speciei animatae, ut nullo Temporis Articulo 
nec poturerint, nec debuerint, fieri aut esse, sive pauciora, sive plura 
numero, individua: Hoc inquam credere, non solum nihil positivum 
videtur obstringere: sed privative etiam v.g. Malitia onanitica, & 
inquinationes pollutoriae nocturnae, <ne quid de hybridis dicam,>™ 
quid non duri inferrent, si inevitabiles, e directa destinatione, ordi- 
nis & ordinationis ipsius primae Causae agnoscerentur. Quod certe 
non video, quomodo ab illa exquisita necessitate numeri recte sepa- 
rari possit. 


II. Ut autem in locum eorum, quae rursus dissolvuntur, seu <(necessa- 
rio & inevitabiliter)>™ fatiscunt, alia aliaque individua restituantur, seu 
denuo fiant; ad hunc inquam, vere directum finem, simpliciter necesse est, 


1. ut conquirantur, aut certe arripiantur, talia minima Corpuscula, quae 
uniuscujusque animatae speciei organico Corpori consarcinando & 
construendo apta sint. 

2. Ut illa Corpuscula, de puncto ad punctum, ita digerantur, seu dis- 
tribuantur, in talem ordinem & situm ponantur, & tandem etiam 
intimius complicentur & compingantur, ut inde universa debita pro- 
portio, a fibrillis, ad tota Membra, conficiatur. 


*Ubi nempe abstinendum est a crassis ideis, quasi haec Corpuscula 
sponte sua ita collabantur, & inter se mutuo stipentur aut densentur; 
quale quid de Arteriarum majore densitate prae venis, vulgo, jam 
inde ab Aristotele praefiguratur: Cum potius inde a minimis, punc- 
tis quasi physicis, usque ad totius molis perfectionem, exquisitam 
appositionem, sub exactissima distributione fieri atque celebrari, 
inter reliqua praecipue demonstret proportio illa justissima, inter 
partes Corporis animalis dextras & sinistras, earumque conforma- 
tionem extrorsum & introrsum, imo in omnem dimensionem, mutua 
proportione exquisita, dispensata. 


IV. Ad hunc finem factam utique esse a benedicto Creatore materiam 
idoneam, i.e., corpuscula exigua, quae ad talem mixtionem aeque, ac ag- 
gregationem, apta sint & quadrent, qualis singulis speciebus animatorum 
<conformationi>"'® convenit: 

V. Interim (*singulis numero punctis) hujus Materiae, neque esse 
<adscriptum>"! 


a) Directum illum, vel solum, vel ultimum, finem, ut his Corporibus, 
(*proprie, ut singulis) [serviat]™: 
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been so absolutely necessary since the time of creation that at no 
moment of time fewer or more individuals could or should have 
been produced or could or should be in existence. Not only does 
nothing positive, I would say, seem to force this belief on me, but 
also, negatively: what dreadful consequences would not follow if, 
for example, the onanistic illness and nocturnal pollutions, not to 
mention hybrids, were acknowledged to be inevitable, as resulting 
from a direct determination by the order and ordering of the prime 
cause itself? I certainly do not see how this could be separated from 
the exquisite necessity of number. 


III. So that in place of those that are repeatedly dissolved or that are 
(necessarily and inevitably) exhausted, still other individuals be reconsti- 
tuted or produced anew, for this truly directed end, it is plainly necessary: 


1. That such very minute corpuscles as are appropriate for knitting 
together and building up the organic body of any animate species 
should be sought or certainly taken hold of; 

2. That these corpuscles should be so scattered or distributed from 
point to point and placed in such an order and disposition that from 
here the general required proportion would be achieved from fibrils 
to entire limbs. 


*One must assuredly abstain here from rough ideas, as if these 
corpuscles spontaneously fell together and assembled or got com- 
pacted, like what Aristotle formerly envisaged concerning the 
greater density of the arteries compared with the veins,' since, 
rather, this most exact proportion, achieved by an exquisite mutual 
proportion between the right and left parts of the animal body and 
between the external and internal conformations of these parts, or, 
even better, in all dimensions, principally demonstrates among all 
reasons that from the smallest, almost physical points to the perfec- 
tion of the whole mass, an exquisite apposition is produced and 
frequently employed following a most exact distribution. 


IV. To this end the blessed Creator has anyway made an appropriate 
matter, that is, minute corpuscles that are apt and adapted for such a mix- 
ture as well as aggregation that fits the conformation congenial to each 
species of animate beings: 

V. But (*individually to each point) there has not been ascribed to this 
matter: 


a) A direct end, either exclusive or ultimate, so that it should be 
(*properly, that is, individually) subservient to these bodies: 
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B) nec inprimis, ut cuilibet speciei Corporum animatorum, certa pro- 


pria materia, his solis, & non aliis rebus, & apta, & actu serviens 
seu idonea, imo dicata <& destinata>"!? sit. 


*Qui error minutim speculantium mentem hinc inde incessit, ut 
inde etiam Becherus finxerit, totam, de qua loquimur, distributio- 
nem exquisitissimam singulorum corpusculorum, pro exstructione 
integrorum Membrorum, imo totius Corporis, fieri per ita exactis- 
simam gravitatem specificam singulorum talium, ut illa, per hanc, 
necessitate materiali, tendant, cadant, & collabantur, in eum /o- 
cum, ordinem, & situm, qui totum Membrum absolvat. 


*Par Paralogismus premit illorum modernorum speculationem, qui 
praefigurant, quasi in Corpusculis animalium, ultra omnem Con- 
ceptum minimis, seminalibus, tota Textura quantaelibet futurae 
molis, jam ita formata sit, ut augmentum non aliunde pendeat, 
quam e sola successiva extensione ibi efformatorum porulorum, 
per incidentem Materiam, singulorum porulorum praefinitae recep- 
tioni aptam. Praeterquam enim quod etiam ipsa talis inconceptibilis 
Efformatio immensum quantum difficilius quiddam sit, quam suc- 
cessiva illa justa directio materiae per singula puncta; & inprimis 
adhuc, talis minimo-minimae effigurationis Archetypicae Autor, 
postea novae difficultati materiam praebeat: evertit omnem talem 
speculationem funditus negotium, plus, quam ad animum revoca- 
tur, familiare, & veluti quotidianum, naevorum maternorum; seu 
constructionis, a speciei illius tota justa idea, penitus alienae. Circa 
“quam illud imprimis attentius, quam propemodum adhuc ulli in 
mentem venisse apparet, notandum & considerandum venit, quod, 
quemadmodum haec plane aliena Efformatio non familiarius eve- 
nire animadvertitur, quam a medio Tempore gestationis; ubi nempe 
totum Corpus jam perfecte, secundum omnes sui partes debitas, 
seu Speciei proprie convenientes, efformatum est: Ita necessario, 
non solum nova quaedam éxtyevoueve. illi superinducantur, sed, 
quod palmarium est, tota subinde Membra, ex aliorum Corporum 
Truncatione per terrorem spectata, iterum dissolvantur, & hic foetus 
eadem parte mancus nascatur. Imo quod adhuc plus est, parti alicui 
Corporis nova, & prorsus aliena, Structura inducatur, necessario 
praevia abolitione, nempe dissolutione, pristinae.” Cujusmodi Ex- 
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6) Nor, first of all, so that a determinate particular matter, solely ap- 


propriate, actually subservient to, and adapted for these and not for 
other things, should be dedicated and destined to any species of 
animate bodies. 


*This error has so infected the minds of those who speculate about 
minute details that even Becher has thus imagined that the entire 
exquisite distribution of particular corpuscles, of which we are 
speaking, for the framing of all of the limbs, and indeed even of the 
entire body, is done most precisely by the specific gravity of these 
individual corpuscles in such a way that, accordingly, by material 
necessity, they tend, fall, and assemble toward the place, order, and 
position that achieve the full limb. 


*An equal paralogism bears on the speculation of those moderns 
who imagine that in the very small seminal corpuscles of animals, 
the whole texture of the ensuing mass, however large, would be 
already so formed that its growth would depend on nothing but the 
progressive extension alone of the pores formed therein by the sup- 
ply of matter that is appropriate to the predefined receptivity of the 
individual pores.* For besides the fact that such an inconceivable 
formation is something immensely more difficult than the exact 
progressive direction of matter along the different points, the author 
of such an extremely small archetypal prefiguring would then give 
cause for an additional difficulty: all such speculation is radically 
overthrown by this matter, more familiar than simply recalled to 
mind, and instanced almost every day, of maternal birthmarks, that 
is to say, of a construction profoundly foreign to any just idea of 
the species involved. Concerning this construction, first of all it is 
to be noted and considered more attentively than seems to have yet 
come to the mind of almost anyone that since this plainly foreign 
formation is not habitually noted to happen before the middle of 
the gestation period, when indeed the full body is already perfectly 
formed with all its required parts, that is to say, properly relevant to 
the species, so necessarily not only a new formation is induced on 
it, but—which bears away the palm—as a consequence of having 
assisted with terror to the dislocation of other bodies, entire limbs 
of it are disjointed, and this fetus comes to the world deprived of 
the same part.* Indeed, what is even more, a new, absolutely foreign 
structure is induced on a certain part of the body as a necessary 
consequence of the previous suppression, that is to say, dissolu- 
tion of the former one. While numerous examples of this sort are 
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empla, ut immenso numero non solum passim oculis observantur, 
sed etiam hinc inde consignata habentur: ita inter ista eminet in 
Zodiaco Gallico Blegny memoratum, ubi “foemina gravida, proxi- 
mis Septimanis ante partum, occasione dimidii Capitis Carpionis 
piscis, foetum edidit, cujus dimidia facies Capiti tali piscis prorsus 
gemina cernebatur &c.” 

y) Nec maxime ita strictum esse talis materiae numerum; sed plus ejus 
esse, imo nimio plus, quam unquam, simul in illius Temporis, defi- 
nitos usus deduci vel possit, vel debeat: 

5) Imo vero, quicquid ejus in usum deducitur, illud eo Tempore, non, 
quod ajunt, ad hunc finem tendat, aut ad illum (tunc, ut ad hunc nu- 
mero finem,) revera dirigatur: Sed verius <(ut sigillatim, in ordine 
ad hunc finem, )>™* Casu occurrens, tunc in Actum deducatur. 


VI. Ipsi vero Conditioni omnium illarum rerum, quae revera Finali 
necessitate <(numerice) iterum iterumque fiunt>,"'> quasi inseparabiliter 
juncta esse videtur etiam illa necessitas, ut hujusmodi Materia (e qua fieri 
possit, illud quod fieri debet) tanquam immensa abundantia praesto, & 
revera praeparata sit: ut ipsa ubivis satis facile, & satis copiose, inveniri 
possit, <imo occurrat & affluat>,"™® ut de illa, in usum horum finium, 
arripi & retineri possit, quantum necesse est. 

VII. Unde licuerit hanc rem comprehendere tali distinctione: Omnia, 
quae a DEO facta sunt, facta utique esse ad Fines; sed non directe Propter 
Fines. Explico: facta esse, specie plurima; numero vero, abundatissima 
copia: ut omnino apta sint ad usus: non autem, ut, absoluta necessitate, 
<(singula illorum individua)>""’ certo, proprie, ad usus hos numero perti- 
ngant: usus, inquam, omnes & singulos, quibus quadrant: nedum, ut per- 
petuo dirigantur, adeoque sine Cessatione perducantur singula ad omnes 
illos Fines, ad quos apta sunt: 


*Aut, quod huic geminum est, illa singula numero, ad singulos illos 
usus, in prima sui productione, destinata fuerint, ad quos durante 
tempore perducuntur. Id quod inprimis ex Abusibus libere agentium, 
ad Eventus physicos, & adhuc magis morales, dilucescit. 


VIII. Optime omnium autem terminabitur seu circumscribetur haec 
sententia, (si modo non offendat delicatas, e hodierno more, aures, sonus 
Vocum Metaphysicarum) discretione respectus erga finem. Cum enim 
omnes Causae habeant rationem ad finem; Efficiens agat propter finem: 
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not only frequently to be observed, but have also been recorded, 
there is among these an observation reported in Blégny’s French 
Zodiac? that signals itself, according to which a pregnant woman, 
in the weeks preceding birth, on the occasion of [seeing] half of the 
head of a carp, produced a fetus, one half of the face of which was 
perceived to be similar to the head of that fish, etc. 

y) And above all, the quantity of this matter is not so limited, but there 
is more and even much more of it than ever could or should be 
brought at once to fill the definite uses for that time. 

6) But even more, every element of it that is brought to provide a use 
would not, as they say, at that time tend to that end, or in fact be 
directed to it (and then, to this precise end), but more truly it would 
occur by chance (as if separately, in agreement with that end), and 
would then be brought to act. 


VI. But with this condition of all those things that really occur time 
and time again by a final necessity seems also to be inseparably tied the 
necessity that matter of the sort from which what must be made can be 
made is, so to speak, at hand in immense abundance and truly prepared, in 
order that it can be everywhere found easily and abundantly enough and, 
even more, occur and flow in so that the quantity needed can be extracted 
from it and retained in pursuit of those ends. 

VII. Hence, it will be possible to understand this matter by means of 
the following distinction: all things that God has made have been abso- 
lutely made for ends, but not directly because of ends. I explain: they 
have been made numerous qua species; and indeed separately in most 
abundant quantity so that they are absolutely suited for uses, not indeed 
so that by an absolute necessity each of these (individually) certainly and 
properly attains separately to those ends, to all and each of those ends, I 
would say, for which they are fit: they are far from a state in which they 
would be, each of them, perpetually directed and, without ceasing, driven 
to all these ends for which they are suited. 


*Or, what is a similar presumption: all those singular material parts 
would have been separately destined in their original production for 
those individual uses to which they are driven in the course of time. 
Above all, this presumption stems from the uses of free agents with 
respect to physical and, even more, to moral events. 


VII. Best of all, this proposition will be delimited and circumscribed 
(provided the sound of metaphysical words does not offend delicate ears 
in today’s style) by a differentiation of relationship to ends. For all causes 
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Materia serviat & obsequatur ad finem: instrumentum seu Medium, ac- 
commodando perducat ad finem: forma ipsa partim in hoc ordine sit finis, 
(internus) partim, seu potius semper, compleat Aptitudinem ad ultimum 
finem (externum.) 

Resultabit hinc sua sponte, quod, licet unumquodque Corpus quan- 
tumcunque exiguum, non tamen propterea habeat rationem Organicae 
causae, (*quae a superiore, nempe hic suprema, Causa, destinata sit & 
directa, imo ab illa assumatur, ad Effectum quemlibet numero producen- 
dum,) sed simplicis Materialis Causae; *quae ab immediato Agente ani- 
malis structurae, per alium Organicum seu hic Instrumentalem actum, ad 
illum finem deducitur, quem hoc agens, hoc Tempore, sibi propositum 
habet, & exequitur: 

Adeoque non mereatur appellari organum, quia inservit ad certum 
finem: sed simpliciter Materia, quae subit fines. Unde etiam est, quod 
Mechanicae Rationes Corpori, qua Materiato, adeoque Quanto, merito 
adscribantur: non vero quatenus proprie & vere Organico. 


*Metaphysicae utkpoAoyiat in alias Disciplinas temere advocari 
non debent, (haecceitates, & similes Abstractiones,) interim verus 
habitus Causarum, non debite animo comprehensus, plerarumque 
aberrationum conceptus perpetuus Autor existit. Elucet haec impli- 
catio, inprimis ex hodierna illa circa Mechanismum sterili rixa; dum 
inter Mechanismum seu Machinam, & organismum seu instrumen- 
tum, quamvis obvia & evidens, discretio non debite comprehen- 
ditur. Testis est non solum praesens disceptatio; sed adhuc magis 
subsequens Domini Autoris subjuncta Exceptio. Omne Organum 
physicum esse Machinam, manifestum est; sed & pariter luculen- 
tum, non omnem Machinam, (imo stricte loquendo, nullam,) esse 
statim Organum seu Instrumentum. Quis autem non comprehendat, 
quod stricte dicta instrumenta physica, extra Actum, seu actuationem 
sui a Superiore Causa ad Finem recte regente, imo velut animante, 
nullatenus actu sint instrumentum, sed sola potentia: i.e. formali- 
ter nequaquam sint instrumenta, sed solum Machinae: Cum solus 
usus seu Actus, quamdiu exercetur, (& quidem legitime ad Finem,) 
quamdiu durat, instrumentum efficiat & reddat: Unde etiam in ipso 
usu, non saltem Metaphysico steriliore conceptu, sed in rei Veritate, 
diversa sit Actuatio in genere, & directio in specie. Quis autem, in- 
quam, non comprehendit, quod v.g. Horologium exactissimum non 
sit Instrumentum pro horis veris, civili sensu & usu, designandis; 
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have a relation to an end; the efficient cause acts because of an end; matter 
is subservient and subordinate to an end; an instrument or means leads by 
adjustment to an end; the form itself is partly, in that order, an (internal) 
end, or rather always comprises an aptitude for an ultimate (external) end. 

Hence, the following will spontaneously result: any body indeed, how- 
ever small, is not related to an organic cause (*that would be destined and 
directed by a superior—and indeed, here, by the supreme—cause, and 
that above all would be determined by the latter to separately produce 
any individual effect whatsoever), but is related to a simple material cause 
*that the immediate agent of the animal structure drives, by another or- 
ganic or, here, instrumental act to the end that this agent has set himself 
and pursues at this time. 

And so this body does not deserve to be called an instrument, because 
it serves for a certain end, but simply matter that is subordinate to ends. 
Hence it is also the case that mechanical reasons can be appropriately as- 
cribed to a body insofar as it is composed of matter and so endowed with 
quantity, but not insofar as it is properly and truly organic. 


*Metaphysical micrologies (haecceities and similar abstractions) 
should not be rashly advocated for other disciplines; however, the 
true disposition of causes, when not duly understood, subsists as the 
perpetual author of most conceptual aberrations. This implication 
shows up first of all in the present sterile fight about mechanism, 
since the distinction between mechanism and machine, and organ- 
ism and instrument, though obvious and evident, is not appropri- 
ately understood. Witness not only the present discussion, but even 
more the Exception below, submitted by the distinguished author. It 
is manifest that every physical organ is a machine, but it is equally 
clear that not every machine (indeed, strictly speaking, none) is 
forthwith an organ or instrument. Who would not understand that, 
strictly speaking, physical instruments, beyond the act, that is, their 
actuation by a superior cause leading them directly to an end, or even 
more, animating them, are by no means instruments in act, but only 
in power, that is, that formally they are absolutely not instruments, 
but only machines, since only the use or act, as long as it is exerted 
(and thus legitimately according to an end) and as long as it lasts, 
produces and makes an instrument? Hence also, in the use itself, not 
at least by a rather sterile metaphysical conception, but in the truth of 
the matter, actuation as a genus would differ from direction as a spe- 
cies. Who, I say, does not understand that, for instance, a most exact 
clock is not an instrument for indicating the true hours, in the civil 
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quamdiu non a Causa superiore in illud Punctum dirigitur, quod 
illius Momenti gradui Solis, juxta Meridianum, respondet. Quam- 
diu vero hoc non factum est, sed sine tali Directione revolvitur, licet 
exquisite horas designet, tamen veras non signat: adeoque toto illo 
Tempore, tam quando ita progreditur, quam si simpliciter quietum 
jaceat, nihil sit, nisi nuda Machina, nullatenus autem Instrumentum, 
horarum, nempe verarum, juxta Meridianum, solarium, demonstra- 
tivum. Par implicatio circa Mechanismum viget, intuitu Motus: Dum 
Machina communiter, ut insitum Motum habens, & Mechanismus 
cum Motu sociatus, citatur. Cum Mechanismus, in genere, nullatenus 
quid quam aliud sit, quam Mobilitas, seu Aptitudo ad Motum: in 
specie, ordinata Mobilitas, seu aptitudo ad Certum Successum Mo- 
tus. Licet tamen etiam hoc non universaliter, ad totum Motum: Cum 
celerius aut tardius, sine sui Repugnantia (sit venia Verbo,) Motus 
ipsi incuti possit: sed solum particulariter, nempe secundum reliquas 
Circumstantias progressus Motus: &c. 


<Quas res>"!® tanto facilius expediverint Metaphysici (sani omnino;) 
qui <Instrumentum>"” inter causas externas locum tenere jubent: dum 
Materia internarum Causarum censui adscribitur. 


*Quae nempe Animadversio diversos illos Respectus facile expedit, 
secundum quos, in hypothesibus, aliquoties allegatur, quod omnia 
Corpuscula physica, ipsa Mechanica sua habitudine, seu potius 
aptitudine, sint organa Divina. Dum certe, quantumlibet a Divina 
Sapientia ad varios fines instituta, & illis idonea, & apta ac habilia, 
reddita sint; adeoque /atissimo sensu instrumenta divina, ad certos 
fines assequendos, appellari possint: tamen in eo ordine, quo secun- 
dis causis assignata, transmissa, & tradita sunt, inter quas nonnisi 
Materialis causae Partes sustinent: Alienum certe est ab hujusmodi 
causalibus respectibus, generalem illum habitum instrumentalem, 
specialibus, imo specialissimis, ita praeferre, ut his nullus locus 
amplius concedatur. Eodem enim jure non solum ferrum & Cha- 
lybs, sed etiam ipsum arte factum orichalcum, dicenda essent orga- 
num divinum pro quibuslibet fabrilibus instrumentis, aut horologiis 
(uti lignum, pro ligneis,) conficiendis: non attendendo, quod haec 
Metalla, quemadmodum se indifferenter habent ad omnes usus, qui- 
bus ab humana intentione & industria adaptantur: ita undiquaque, 
in toto hoc ordine, nihil, nisi aptae & idoneae Materiae partes, tueri 
possint: nec tam sua ipsorum ulla reliqua aptitudine, sed sola arti- 
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meaning and use, as long as it is not directed by a superior cause to 
this point that corresponds at that moment to the inclination of the 
sun according to the meridian? As long as this is not in fact done, 
while it revolves without such a direction, even if it showed the hours 
with precision, it would not mark the true ones: and thus during all 
the time that it thus runs forward or stands quiet, it would be nothing 
but a mere machine, and in no way an instrument demonstrating the 
true solar hours according to the meridian. A similar implication is 
valid for mechanism with regard to motion, since a machine is com- 
monly cited as having inherent motion, and a mechanism as being 
associated with motion, for mechanism is generically nothing else 
than mobility or aptitude to motion; and specifically, ordered mobil- 
ity or aptitude to a determined sequence of motions. This, however, 
does not apply universally to the totality of motion, since motion 
can make itself more rapid or slower without self-reluctance (if you 
excuse the term); but only contingently, that is, according to all the 
other circumstances of the exertion of motion. 


And these matters would be treated the more easily by the metaphysi- 
cians (the ones who are completely sane) who estimate that the instru- 
ment belongs among the external causes, while matter is ascribed to the 
list of internal causes. 


*The Remark [of Leibniz] develops various considerations accord- 
ing to which the author repeatedly pretends that all physical cor- 
puscles, by their mechanical dispositions, or rather aptitude, are di- 
vine organs. While indeed they may have been rendered by divine 
wisdom, to any given degree, set for, appropriate to, apt for, and 
capable of various ends, and may thus be called in a very broad sense 
divine instruments in pursuit of determined ends, nonetheless, fol- 
lowing the order by which they have been assigned, transmitted, and 
referred to secondary causes, among which they only implement the 
functions of the material cause, it is certainly foreign to this sort of 
causal considerations to prefer such general instrumental disposi- 
tion to special, and even very special, ones so that no more room is 
left for these. For by the same right, not only iron and steel but also 
crafted brass should be called a divine organ for fabricating whatever 
artificial instrument or clock (for instance, wood for wooden prod- 
ucts), without considering that these metals are indifferent to all uses 
to which human intention and application adapt them: thus, in this 
entire order, nothing can be found but apt and appropriate parts of 
matter, and it is not by any other aptitude of these as such, but only 
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ficiali conformatione ipsis conciliata & inducta, ad instrumentales 
usus demum perducantur. Nisi quidem prorsus Gkupd>c loquendi 
non solum lubido urgeat, sed plane necessitas fingatur. 


D. E quibus omnibus proinde affatim dilucescere confido, quod mea 
Sententia firmo stet talo, statuens, [Pleraque]™° Corpora <physica, mi- 
nima, singularia, nulli proprie determinatae specifice aggregationi, certo 
destinata,>™! non habere fines certos, determinatos, directos, specificos: 
<adeoque neque proprie fieri, nec aliquid certi specifici, necessarii, ex 
illis fieri:>™? Sed habere solum fines genericos, varios, vagos, & ex Oc- 
cursu fortuitos: aptos quidem ad varios speciales Fines, ad quos tamen 
ne quidem tendere dici possint, nedum urgere & se ingerere. Minime 
omnium autem simpliciter Organicos respectus admittere: sed magis, 


imo vero plurimum, materialem solum habitum ostendere.™ 


*Unde nempe Casu omnino obtingere intelligo, quod illa numero 
minima Corpuscula, e quibus unum certum Corpus, aut Membrum, 
aut particula, animantis nutritur, augetur, efformatur, exstruitur, in 
hoc numero Corpus, & non in aliud, delatae sint; Quod illa Corpus- 
cula, quae frustulum Chalybis & orichalci constituunt, e quibus ho- 
rologium numero unum efformatur, praecise ad hoc, & non ad aliud 
aut quemlibet alium usum, adhiberi contigerit. In qua Consideratione 
certe non percipio violari reverentiam, quam Divinae Providentiae 
debeo: cum potius inexhaustam ejus Munificentiam ibi agnoscam, 
quae incomprehensibili Abundantia suppeditavit res, e quibus spe- 
cies, quae iterum iterumque fieri debent, tanquam Abundantissimo 
& prorsus Affluente penu, arripere & in suos usus convertere possint, 
quicquid ipsis necessarium est. 

*Adeoque Thesin meam, distinguentem inter res, seu Species, 
quae necessitate certa iterum iterumque Fiunt; & alias, quae nulla 
comprehensibili necessitate iterum fiunt, sed semel factae, ad indefi- 
nitos usus sufficiunt; Et propter Abundantissimam Copiam, qua fac- 
tae sunt, ex parte sui, non nisi Casu, ad illos specialissimos Fines, 
diversis Temporibus, pertingunt, ad quos, plane multiplices, factae & 
aptatae fuerunt. Hanc, inquam, Thesin ulla Animadversione dignam 
esse, non comprehendo. 

*Ubi nempe, quantum ego capio, revera sterilioris Metaphysi- 
cae Speculationis sobolem agnosco, tendentiam illam intrinsecam 
singulorum talium Corpusculorum, ad quemlibet specialem Finem 
aptitudinis suae: sive, quod eo Tempore, quo ad tales Fines assumun- 
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by the artificial conformation which has been associated with and 
induced into them that they have been precisely brought to instru- 
mental uses. This is unless one is not only pressed by the desire to 
speak very loosely, but also imagines the necessity to do so. 


D. From all this, Iam confident that it is abundantly clear that my opin- 
ion stands on firm footing in asserting that most physical bodies—very 
small, singular, certainly not destined to any properly determined specific 
aggregation—do not have certain, determined, direct and specific ends; 
and that they are not thus properly made, nor do they have anything cer- 
tain, specific, and necessary made out of them; but that they only have 
generic, diverse, vague, fortuitously occurring ends, which are suited to 
various special ends, to which they cannot even be said to tend, let alone 
to press and apply themselves. Not at all could they be said to involve 
simply organic considerations, but only to show material dispositions. 


*Hence, I understand that it happens only by chance that these sepa- 
rate, very small corpuscles by which a determined body, limb, or 
minute part of the animated being is nourished, augmented, formed, 
and built are brought onto this individual body and not onto another 
one; and that these corpuscles that compose a piece of steel or brass, 
out of which an individual clock is built, have been accidentally pro- 
vided for this and not another, or any other, use. And indeed, in this 
consideration I do not perceive that I violate the respect I owe to 
divine providence, for I thus rather acknowledge its inexhaustible 
munificence, which has provided an incomprehensible abundance 
of things, out of which the species that must be iteratively produced 
can, as from a continuous and most abundant source of provisions, 
draw and convert to their own uses everything they need. 

*And so my thesis distinguishes between things or species that 
are iteratively produced according to a certain necessity and those 
that are not iteratively produced by any comprehensible necessity, 
but, once produced, suffice for indefinite uses; because these have 
been produced in exceedingly abundant number, it is only by chance 
that, by themselves, they attain at various times those most special 
ends for which they have been made and rendered apt in great num- 
ber. I do not, I say, understand why this thesis does not deserve any 
remark. 

*Here in fact, as far as I know, I discover the offspring of a rather 
sterile metaphysical speculation, namely, the intrinsic tendency of 
such individual corpuscles toward whatever special ends, meaning 
that at the time when they are recruited for such ends, they themselves 
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tur, illa ipsa eo tendant, connitantur, vere finali Necessitate, (ex parte 
Sui;) eo accurrant, & se non magis offerant, quam ingerant. Sed po- 
tius, prout per quascunque antecedentes Causas usui tali, in illo loco, 
proximae fuerunt, ita, (iterum dico, ex parte sui) Casu in illum usum 
incidant. 


{1} 


Secundum dubium oritur circa totius illius mei Scripti universum objec- 
tum, (*generale, sed & hoc ipso fundamentale) nempe veram & Realem 
Diversitatem Mechanismi, & Organismi. 

A. Hanc sententiam allegat Scriptum dubitans, ut simplicem Proposi- 
tionem; non autem attingit prolixiorem ejus deductionem, quam disserta- 
tione peculiari, de differentia Mechanismi & Organismi, exhibui. 

B. Sed cum Tota Deductio, ut quidem opinor, huic Thesi elucidandae 
satisfaciat, non placet hic actum agere. 

C. Sed iterum ratio dubitandi nulla affertur, sed simplex Contradictio, 
si quidem recte intelligo; nempe, guod omnis Organismus sit Mechanis- 
mus, sed exquisitior, &, ut ita dicatur, divinior; & possit dici, Corpora 
Naturae organica revera esse Machinas divinas. 


*Fateor, ut etiam Manuscriptum meum testatur, me non potuisse 
conciliare hanc dubitationem cum meis Propositionibus, quatenus 
nempe ut Dubitatio infertur, sicut ipsa Verba testantur, nempe: diffe- 
rentiam inter Mechanismum & Organismum, crebro inculcat Autor, 
[pag. 13.] Etsi, ut verum fatear, omnis organismus revera sit Me- 
chanismus &c. Hic adscripseram, interea tamen mihi non contradi- 
cit haec dubitatio. Quis enim non videt, quod tota mea Declaratio 
nihil aliud magis urgeat, quam quod omnino omnis organismus in 
se praesupponat Mechanismum: Nempe omnis Organismi Mate- 
riale sit Mechanismus: videlicet Aptitudo ad subeundos Motus, 
& quidem, per Species, certos. Fiat autem Organismus, quando a 
Superiore, externa, (intuitu sui ipsius, Mechanismi) causa in Actum 
deducitur, & ad Effectum, tanquam Finem, dirigitur. Scripseram, 
inquam, sed iterum obliteraveram, Exceptionem illam; quia monitus 
eram, Dominum Autorem molestius ferre, si in aliqua re ignoratio- 
nis Elenchi admoneatur. Quia vero, ut Dubitationem utique prolatam 
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tend and strive toward them (by themselves) by a truly final neces- 
sity; they run to these and impose no less than offer themselves for 
that purpose. But rather, insofar as they have been positioned nearest 
to that use by some antecedent causes, it is chance (I repeat, as far as 
they are considered by themselves) that makes them fall into that use. 


I 


The second Doubt arises about the universal (*general, but because of 
that, fundamental) object of all of that writing of mine: precisely, the true 
and real difference between mechanism and organism. 

A. The Doubt as expressed alleges my opinion to be a mere proposi- 
tion, but it does not reach to the more extended deduction of it, which I 
exposed in the particular dissertation on the difference between mecha- 
nism and organism.° 

B. But since the full deduction, I believe, suffices to elucidate that the- 
sis, I do not feel like rehearsing here what has already been done. 

C. Once more, no reason for doubting has been offered, but a mere con- 
tradiction, if I understand well, namely, that all organism is mechanism, 
but more exquisite and, as asserted, more divine; and that one can say that 
the organic bodies of nature are in fact divine machines. 


*I confess, as even my manuscript testifies, that I could not reconcile 
this doubt with my propositions, insofar as it is witnessed by the in- 
ferred doubt and the proposition itself: the author [of the True Medi- 
cal Theory] points with precision to a difference between mecha- 
nism and organism [page 13].’ Even if, to confess the truth, every 
organism would be in fact a mechanism, etc. At this point, I had 
written: in this instance, however, this doubt does not contradict me. 
For who does not see that my whole declaration urges nothing else 
but that absolutely every organism presupposes in itself mechanism: 
indeed, the material component of organism would be mechanism: 
namely, the aptitude to undergo motions and even, according to the 
species, determined motions. Organism would be produced when, 
from a superior external cause (with regard to the mechanism itself), 
it is led to an act and directed to an effect qua end. I wrote this excep- 
tion, I say, but I immediately erased it, for I had been advised that 
the distinguished author would hardly bear it if, on a given point, he 
were to be reminded of his ignorance of the counterargument. But 
since, as I was considering the doubt anyway expressed, it implied 
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considerarem, totum institutum ferebat: Prosecutus itaque sum, se- 
cundum Methodum mihi praestitutam, verbis: 


Ut insistam Methodo mihi praescriptae, supplendo, quicquid vel su- 
besse possit, vel certe debeat Rationis & Consequentiarum, Dubitationi 
adhaerentium; 

D. Merito ante omnia nego, quod Scriptum reapse hic contradicat 
meae Sententiae. Quantumlibet vocabulo: Et si &c. hoc innuere compa- 
reat. Mea Propositio habet: insignem intercedere Differentiam inter 
Mechanismum & Organismum. Videtur hoc infringi Assertione, quod 
omnis Organismus sit Mechanismus: Sed quam parum haec Observa- 
tio mihi noceat, dilucescit ex eo, quod eandem pag. 17. mei Scripti late 
ipse quoque produxi, & omnino adstruxi: Omne Organon (physicum) est 
Mechanicum, seu Machina. Sed converte; omnis Machina est, vere & 
directe, Organon: frustra. Omnis Organismus nititur Mechanismo, seu 
praesupponit Mechanismum. Recte. Omnis Mechanismus est, exquisito 
sensu, Organismus. Nequaquam. 


*Quia Vocabulorum Metaphysicis usitatorum Allegatio hodie, licet 
revera passim inutiliter, aegrius auditur, & Scholam sapere arguitur; 
imo, quod notorium est, a plerisque ita delicatis res per Vocabula desi- 
gnatae non intelliguntur: abstinui a voce, formaliter. Interim inferius 
exhibendae Exceptiones Domini Autoris tam hanc meam Verecun- 
diam irritam reddunt, quam justam declarant prolixitatem, qua usus 
sum, ad hanc rem, ampla potius explicatione, quam gladio illo Meta- 
physico, interim revera nodum Metaphysicum, dissolvendam. Vult 
enim, in dictis Exceptionibus, Autor, non satis esse fateri, omnem 
Organismum niti Mechanismo, seu praesupponere Mechanismum: 
sed addi debere, organismum nihil aliud esse, FORMALITER, quam 
Mechanismum. Ego vero, qui, quod quidem ubilibet optandum es- 
set, certe inde a Scholis affatim comprehenderam, quid dicere velit, 
Formaliter, ne nunc quidem credere possum, quod Exceptio ullo jure 
hanc confessionem a me postulare debuerit. Ut tamen aliqua subve- 
niam, forte menti observatus fuit iste paulo ante a me allegatus res- 
pectus, quod immensus ille Numerus physicorum Corpusculorum, 
per innumeras species, a Deo productorum, illo intuitu, quod utique 
ad certos, utut varios, fines subeundos destinata sunt, dici possint 
organa divina, ad varium certum Effectum assequendum. Sed quod 
propterea omnis Mechanismus formaliter habendus sit Organismus, 
per omnem successum & Ordinem Causalis Influxus: & e converso, 
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the full argument: therefore, I continued according to the method I 
had set to myself with these words: 


Let me cling to the method I had prescribed to myself, by supplying 
everything that could or should certainly serve as a foundation in terms of 
reason and consequences attached to the Doubt: 

D. First of all, I rightly deny that the text in this instance really contra- 
dicts my opinion, inasmuch as by the expression “even if, etc.” it appears 
to affirm it. My proposition has it that there is a major difference between 
mechanism and organism. It appears that this is infringed by the assertion 
that all organism is mechanism: but how little this observation is preju- 
dicial to me shows up from what on the same page 17 of my work I had 
also produced and developed:’ every (physical) organ is mechanical, that 
is, a machine. But the converse, that every machine is really and directly 
an organ, is false. All organism relies upon mechanism or presupposes 
mechanism: right. All mechanism is, in an exquisite sense, organism: in 
no way. 


*Since the allegation of words used by the metaphysicians today, 
though, in effect, uselessly in several cases, is badly received and 
is said to spread the smell of the Schools, and above all because— 
which is notorious—most of those delicate ears would not under- 
stand the things designated by those words, I have abstained from 
using the term “formally.” But the Exceptions of the distinguished 
author exposed below render my discretion useless even as they jus- 
tify the prolixity I have used to dissolve that thing, in effect a real 
metaphysical tie, by an ample explanation rather than by a meta- 
physical sword. The author in the cited Exceptions holds that it 
does not suffice to avow that all organism relies on mechanism or 
presupposes mechanism, but that it must be added that organism is 
nothing else formally but mechanism. But I, who—which is every- 
where to be hoped for—had certainly, amply understood from the 
Schools what “formally” means, cannot now believe that this Excep- 
tion should rightly ask me to make that confession. To make some 
sense of it, perhaps this consideration that I alleged shortly before 
has presented itself to the mind, that this immense number of physi- 
cal corpuscles produced by God according to innumerable species, 
with regard to the fact that anyway they have been destined to serve 
various determined ends, can be said to be divine organs for pursuing 
diverse determined effects. But even then I would not have said that 
all mechanism should be formally considered organism, according 
to all sequence and order of causal influx, and conversely (which the 
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(quod certe t6 formaliter infert,) omnis Mechanismus, specifice, per 
singulas, inquam, species Effectuum & Eventuum, sit stricte dictus 
Organismus, imo haec duo non sint duo, sed unum idemque, ego ne 
nunc quidem perdidicero. Interim hujusmodi lusus faciunt Tempus 
& Chartam ipsam perdere. 


Res est aperta de omnibus Organis vere <talibus, & exquisite>™ dic- 
tis. Breviter, Mechanica Ratio™ sese habet, in Conceptu Organi, ut tO 
Materiale: aut, sano Sensu, ut genus. Sicut autem Materia nusquam durat 
actu, sine ulla forma; & nunc, physice, nusquam est genus absolutum, 
nisi in speciebus: ita interim nec forma est Materia, nec Materia forma: 
nec genus est Species, nec Species genus, &c.'° 


*Certe, nunquam laboravi pruritu, Metaphysica Nomina, aut abstrac- 
tos Conceptus, urgendi; interim non diffiteor, vel hoc nomine inter- 
dum illis usum esse, ut vel puerilibus annis haustorum conceptuum, 
ad verum usum ducentium, memoria refricaretur, contra Regulas 
dubitantibus (veras, inquam, & in re fundatas:) Vel ad minimum, si 
harum non meminissent, adeoque me non intelligerent, ad minimum 
alios, Terminorum & Conceptuum gnaros, interrogando, quid mihi 
per ejusmodi locutiones forte velim, a <sterilibus>™’dubitationibus, 
sine ambitu, in viam reverterentur. 


(Ip 


TERTIUM dubium, tanquam nexu aliquo, jungitur praegressis. 

A. Itaque, inquit, quod p. 17. defenditur, esse aliquid in Organismo, 
quod diversissimum sit a Mechanismo; non admiserim. 

B. Ratio: quamvis non hypothetice, sed Thetice solum, posita sit, ta- 
men nihil aliud est, quam quod “rationis vim habere debeat: nempe: Quia 
praeclara decreta Recentiorum ita everterentur, quibus constitutum est, 
<nihil in Corpore fieri, quod non Mechanicis, i.e. intelligibilibus, ratio- 
nibus constet>.”?*8 Sed (a) <(sit venia joco;)> Ego etiam sum recentior; 
(§) mihi naturae decreta, <& sanae rationis res dictatae, unice>™? sunt 
praeclarae. (vy) Constitutio non est lex universalis, sed particularis; quae 
non tenet, nisi quibus injungitur, gestalten Umstinden nach. 
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word “formally” certainly implies), that all mechanism should be 
specifically, through particular species of effects and events, I would 
say, an organism strictly speaking, and indeed that these two prop- 
ositions should not be two, but a unique, similar one. Meanwhile, 
games of this sort make one waste one’s time and paper. 


The discussion has been opened about all organs as such and in the pre- 
cise sense. In sum, the mechanical reason presents itself in the notion of 
an organ as the material part or, in a reasonable sense, as the genus. Since 
matter nowhere lasts in act without some form, and since now physically 
there is nowhere an absolute genus, but in species, so at the same time 
neither is form matter, nor matter form; neither is genus species, nor spe- 
cies genus, etc. 


*Certainly, I never suffered from the desire to rely on metaphysical 
terms or abstract notions; I do not deny, however, having made use, 
if you like, of those notions under that name, either for refreshing 
the memory of concepts borrowed from childhood and leading to 
the right meaning, in those who raise doubts about rules (which are, 
I would say, true and founded in reality); or at least, if they did not 
remember these concepts and so did not understand me, for hav- 
ing them, by asking others knowledgeable of those terms and no- 
tions, what I could mean by locutions of that sort, revert from sterile 
doubts to the right direction. 


lil 


The third Doubt is as if by some connection linked with the previous 
ones. 

A. This is why, he says, I should not admit what is defended on page 
17, that there is in organism something utterly different from mechanism. 

B. The reason, though it is not hypothetically but only factually stated, 
is, however, nothing else than “what should have the force of a reason, 
namely, that the clearest decrees of the moderns would be thus overturned, 
which have established that nothing occurs in body that does not consist 
of mechanical, i.e., intelligible, reasons.” But (a) (pardon the joke), I am 
also a modern. (f) The decrees of nature and propositions judged to be of 
sane reason are the only clear ones for me. (y) The constitution of things 
is not a universal law, but a particular one that is not in force, except for 
those to which it applies in specific circumstances. 
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Quae vero de Viris, Lino, Moro &c. & his contraria promentibus, 
Boyleo, Sturmio, afferuntur, Autoritates respiciunt, non Rationes; quas 


posteriores ego unice respicio & sector: nec proinde habeo, quam ob rem 
ulli allegatorum, in hoc genere, me addicam. Sed hoc totum transeat, quia 


nihil probat, verum in odiosa avia ducit.7°° 


*Quam supervacua sit tota haec contentio, luce meridiana clarius 
comparet e fundo totius disceptationis; nominati hi Recentiores, & 
qui illorum vestigia, non semper passibus aequis, sectantur, omnia 
Corpora naturalia dicunt esse Machinas, inseparabili, insito, proprio 
Motu praeditas: qui illas indesinenter actuet, ad omnes illos fines, 
consulto & destinato, assequendos, qui unquam per illas perpetrari 
sentiuntur aut intelliguntur. Quis itaque non videt, quod Actor & Ef- 
fector totius negotii, (quatenus ad finem respicit, tendit seu procedit, 
& unquam pervenit,) sit hic Motus; nempe Activitas, si vel maxime a 
Materia harum Machinarum non ipso facto dividi seu removeri pos- 
set; tamen, dum quam maxime cum illa & in illa maneret, tamen, in 
rei veritate, a Materia res plane distincta & diversa. Ubi iterum mo- 
nere tam supervacuum est, quam tota haec reliqua Disceptatio, quod 
Motum illum, qui Materiae concreatus esse fingitur, in Abstracto 
considerare, nempe pro Actu quidem habere, sed sine Agente vero, 
& vere existente, sit idea Metaphysica, exquisitissime ejusdem com- 
mensurationis, quam omnes Paternitates, Filiationes, Haecceitates, 
abstractissime sumtae. Dum potius dicendum incumbit, omnibus & 
singulis Corporibus physicis concreatum esse, additum, inditum, 
Principium Motorium, Activum: (cum tota Materia, qua talis, sit 
simpliciter passiva.) Qua quidem in re Dominus Autor dubitationum 
harum, licet Recentioribus in Subsidium venire videri velit, tamen 
certe est Recentissimus; sed Armatura ex antiquissimo Armamenta- 
rio indutus; dum in Exceptionibus (imprimis XXI.) prolixe, & toto 
fundamento Dynamices suae, urget, principium illud movens, om- 
nibus & singulis Corporibus naturalibus immanenter inditum, non 
solum esse aliquid revera existens, a Materia discretum; sed etiam 
omnino repeto, in omnibus & singulis Corporibus Naturalibus, in 
se & sua Natura, aliquid incorporeum, immateriale: Entelechiam, 
(Gam pridem ARISTOTELI hoc nomine, si non descriptam, tamen 
notatam,) a Materia discretam, & vere distinctam. Dixeris, quam 
ob rem autem perditur ita non solum ignobilis Charta, sed nobile & 
pretiosum Tempus; cum utique hac ratione meam ipsius, cum Anti- 
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What has been introduced concerning such men as Line, More,'’ et al., 
and concerning their intellectual counterparts Boyle and Sturm,'! regards 
relations of authority, not reasons; for my part, I only regard and follow 
the latter, and hence I do not have any reason why I should attach myself 
to any allegations of that kind. But all this shall pass away, since it proves 
nothing and leads truth into detestable foreign abodes. 


*How void all this contention is will appear more clearly in the noon- 
day light from the roots of this entire discussion: the moderns just 
mentioned, and those who follow in their steps, though not always at 
equal pace, say that all natural bodies are machines endowed with an 
inseparable, inherent motion of their own: this motion actuates them 
ceaselessly so as to reach, intentionally and determinately, ends per- 
ceived and understood as always being accomplished by these ma- 
chines. Who, consequently, does not see that the actor and agent of 
this whole process (insofar as it regards, tends, proceeds to, and ever 
reaches an end) is this motion; but this activity, if it could not for the 
most part be separated or removed ipso facto from the matter of these 
machines, nevertheless, while remaining as much as possible with 
and in that matter, would nevertheless be an entity plainly distinct 
and different from matter. Here, as for all the remaining discussion, 
it is absolutely vain to restate that to consider this motion, which is 
imagined to have been created along with matter, abstractly, namely, 
to consider it as an act, but truly existing without an agent, is a meta- 
physical idea most exactly and similarly commensurable with all the 
paternities, filiations, haecceities taken very abstractly. One should 
preferably say that along with all singular physical bodies, a moving 
active principle has been created, added, inserted (while all matter 
as such is simply passive). In this matter, the distinguished author of 
these doubts, though he wishes to seem to come to the rescue of the 
moderns, is surely the most recent of them, but clad in an armor from 
the most antique armory, when in his Exceptions (particularly the 
twenty-first) he urges with prolixity from the foundations of his dy- 
namics” that this moving principle, immanently inherent in each and 
every natural body, is not only a thing really existing, distinct from 
matter, but is, I repeat, absolutely, in each and every natural body, in 
itself and by its nature, something incorporeal, immaterial: an entel- 
echy (formerly designated by that name, and described, by Aristo- 
tle),!° separate and truly distinct from matter. Could someone tell me 
why not only common paper is thus wasted, but noble and precious 
time as well, since he strongly argues with such an argument in favor 
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quis, imo antiquissima Veritate, consonam Thesin propugnet: “Quod 
Principium Motorium non possit solum esse aliquid incorporeum, 
sed plane, (quod, inquam, propugnat,) debeat esse incorporeum.” 
Dicam meam Rationem; volui, sic volenti & expetenti, gratificari, 
& ad minimum prolixe ostendere, quod hanc Assertionem, non ex 
indiscreto assensu, tralatitiam susceperim; sed utique intelligam, & 
quantum usquam necesse est, perspectam habeam. Et sane vix aliud, 
si mollius loquendum sit, Dn. Autori, apparere potuerim voluisse. 

*Interim non poterit prudens Lector non comprehendere, quod 
nihilominus diversitas inter Domini Aut. & meas Assertiones utique 
maneat: Dum ille non solum omnibus & singulis, sed maxime qua 
singulis, Corporibus Naturalibus, per singulas Species, Principium 
tale Motorium incorporeum adjungit; & Per atque secundum hoc, & 
ejus proprias Actiones (determinationes Motus) ex innumerabilibus 
ejusmodi singularibus Corpusculis, in unum Systema, v.g., Corpo- 
ris Elephantis, congregatis, totius illius systematis, systematicos, 
inquam, Motus oriri, regi, & ad illos Systematicos Fines perduci, 
in fundo supponit: Sed & insuper meam, imo omnis Antiquitatis, 
Sententiam, quod una Anima, toti tali Systemati addita, illud in toto, 
& qualibet parte, systematice movere possit, non posse agnosci, 
aut veritatem ejus intelligi, arguit. Melius vero intelligi, distincte, 
inquam, comprehendi posse, contendit, quod per suppositam illam 
Conspirationem singulorum Corpusculorum, totam talem Molem 
constituentium, & quidem juxta singulorum propriam Activitatem, 
omnes & singuli, systematici, Motus, in illa Mole, ab hac Conspi- 
ratione, per progressum e singulis, Mechanice (i.e., ait, ut intelligi 
possit,) perpetrentur. Quod quidem, si totus Mundus intelligeret, ego 
dicam, quod non omnes intelligent; Je n’y vois goutte. 

*Quod plus est, ex eo Fundamento, quod Principium Motorium, 
in universum, sit incorporeum quiddam, praecipuum Fundamentum 
dubitationis, “Quod Anima humana inepta sit ad Corpus humanum 
movendum, quia sit incorporea, constitui posse: dicam, ut omnes 
intelligant, Non intelligo. 
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of a thesis of mine that is consonant with ancient theses and even the 
most ancient truth? That truth is, namely, “that the moving principle 
cannot be only something incorporeal, but clearly must be incorpo- 
real” (which is something, I would say, that he argues for). I shall 
give my reason. I wanted to oblige the person who is thus meaning 
and wishing, and to at least extensively show that I had adopted this 
traditional assertion not by indiscrete assent, but by understanding it 
fully and considering it as extensively as required. And to speak suf- 
ficiently gently, hardly could I have wished to serve something else 
to the distinguished author. 

*But a cautious reader could not but understand that nonetheless 
there remains, anyway, a difference between this author’s assertions 
and mine. Not only does he adjoin to all and each natural body, but 
above all to each qua individual, according to its particular species, 
such an incorporeal moving principle; not only does he fundamen- 
tally suppose that by and according to this principle and its proper 
actions (determinations of motion), from innumerable corpuscles of 
the sort gathered into one system, for example, the body of an el- 
ephant, systematic motions, I would say, arise, are regulated, and 
are led to those systematic ends, but furthermore, he argues that my 
opinion, as well as that of all antiquity, that a single soul, added to 
such a whole system, can move it systematically in its totality and 
in any of its parts, cannot be received nor its truth be understood. 
Better, he contends that it can be distinctly understood and, I would 
say, comprehended that by the supposed conspiracy of the individ- 
ual corpuscles constituting such a whole mass and according to the 
proper activity of each of these, each and every one of the systematic 
motions occurring in that mass are accomplished mechanically (i.e., 
as far as can be understood) by this conspiracy through processes 
arising from each. Even if the entire world understood this, I would 
hold that not everyone understands it: for my part, I cannot not see a 
jot of sense therein. 

*Moreover, notwithstanding that everyone would understand it, 
I do not understand how the supposition that the moving principle 
is universally something incorporeal could be considered the main 
basis for doubting “that the human soul is not suited for moving the 
human body, because it is incorporeal.” 
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QUARTO allegatur p. mea 24, ubi dicatur: Animae humanae univer- 
sam Energiam alligatam esse rebus Corporeis, sub Complexu corporeo 
comprehensis. 

A. Moneo, hanc non esse adhuc plenam meam Sententiam; sed ad illam 
omnino pertinere, quod Anima, distincte efficacibus, (adeoque vulgo pro 
nobilissimis, & apicem specificationis ejus absolventibus, <allegatis>™') 
suis Energiis alligata sit crassioribus demum corporeis rebus, non tenuio- 
ribus, nedum adeo sub toto Complexu corporeo comprehensis. Videatur 
pag. mea 29. Quod vero merito moneo, ut Dubitatio habeat, quod serio 
persequatur. Nam ita forte graviora protuli, quam ipsa imputat. Sed statim 
dabo vades. 

Fit progressus ad plura Verba, quibus paria a me dicuntur, eadem p. 29, 
nempe; Animae humanae universam destinationem in eo unice versari, ut 
Affectiones Rerum Corporearum, tanquam Verum suum, unum, & uni- 
versum objectum, assequatur. 

A. Iterum necesse habeo monere, quod Sententia mea non acceptata 
sit, ut consonet cum mea Propositione. Verba mea habent: Tota Animae 
non solum Indoles, sed destinatio quoque tota, quam scimus, quantum 
scimus, & quantum unquam scimus, versatur unice circa Corporearum 
Rerum Affectiones. 

B. Scire, est rem per Causas cognoscere: Si non perfecte, quod om- 
nium Causarum pernotionem postulat; tamen ex Parte, & quoad ejus fieri 
potest, ex potiori parte. 

Talem Scientiam quamcunque de Anima assequi valemus; physicam, 
conceptui & Experientiae innixam: persevero dicere, nihil aliud assequi, 
quam ea, quae dixi de Animae Indole, & consequenter destinatione, seu 
Effectibus quibuslibet, in quibus, tanquam Fine, tam intentionis, quam 
Actionis, tandem subsistit. 

C. Rationes dubitandi, expresse, iterum non adduntur. 

Disquirendum itaque D. quid e diversa Sententia, meae opposita, col- 
ligi possit. Dicitur autem: “Ego . . . censeo, Mentem arctius Deo connecti, 
quam Corporibus; nec tantum destinatam esse ad res externas noscendas, 
quae utique involvunt Corpora: quam ad cognoscendam seipsam, & per 
haec Autorem Rerum.” 

Pervelim profecto, hanc Sententiam qualicunque Deductione eluci- 
dari; Ego fateor, me, in Terminis habilibus, hic nihil perspicere. Quod 
enim physica (aut alia quacunque, proprie dicta) Scientia Anima ad 
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The fourth Animadversion refers to my page 24, where it is said that the 
whole power of the human soul is attached to the corporeal elements 
comprised in the global corporeal assemblage.'* 

A. I advise that this is not my entire opinion; but it fully pertains to it 
that the soul, by its distinct efficient powers (therefore, commonly held as 
the noblest ones and those achieving the utmost of its specificity), is pre- 
cisely linked to the grosser corporeal parts, not to the more tenuous ones, 
which are therefore far from being comprised in the global corporeal as- 
semblage. My page 29 should be consulted.'* And this I rightly advise 
so that the doubt should find something serious to pursue. For indeed, I 
proffered more serious things than those that are here taken into account. 
But I shall immediately provide responses. 

The Doubt proceeds to several terms by which I said equivalent things, 
the same I used on page 29, namely, that the universal destination of the 
human soul consists only in this, that it attend to the affections of corpo- 
real things as its true, unique, and general object.'¢ 

A. I find once more that I need to advise that my opinion has not been 
received in a way consonant with my propositions. My words are as fol- 
lows: not only the full nature of the soul, but also its entire destination, 
which we know, inasmuch as we know or will ever know it, revolves only 
around the affections of corporeal things. 

B. To know is to cognize a thing by its causes: if not perfectly, because 
it requires a perfect notion of all its causes, at least in part, and as far as 
possible, for the larger part. 

I persist in saying that such a science as we are capable of attaining 
concerning the soul, a physics supported by concepts and experience, at- 
tains nothing other than those features that I stated concerning its nature 
and, consequently, concerning its destination, that is to say, whatever ef- 
fects in which it finally rests, as an end to its intention as well as action. 

C. The reasons of doubt are not expressly added again here. 

D. Therefore, we should inquire what can be inferred from the differing 
opinion that opposes mine. It is thus stated: “I... maintain that the mind 
is more tightly bound to God than to bodies, and is not so much destined 
to knowing external things—which, at any rate, involve bodies—as it is 
to knowing itself, and through this to knowing the Author of things.” 

I should assuredly wish for this opinion to be clarified by some deduc- 
tion; but I confess that I do not comprehend anything here in appropriate 
terms. I am certainly incapable of investigating whether by physics (or 
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Agnitionem Dei, ut Autoris, (sui ipsius) pervenire possit, nedum arctius, 
adeoque propius aditum eo habeat; Ego certe non valeo pervestigare. Et 
hoc nomine satis Theologicam agnosco Assertionem Divi Pauli, quod 
omnes gentes seu homines DEUM ex suis operibus agnoscere possint: 
Si simpliciter de Operibus physicis, & non potius physico-Moralibus sit 
sermo: conscientia, inquietudine; & tandem poena, plerorumque male- 
ficorum, &c. attenta animadversione observandis. Ceterum, uti minime 
nego, sed omnino consentio, quod Anima humana etiam possit e multis, 
(imo omnibus, quotquot assequi valet) Corporum Actuationibus, (com- 
munibus, sed tamen & ordine & dignitate primis) tandem eo pervenire, ut 
intelligat <& agnoscat>.1? 


I. Primam, praecipuam, & unicam causam, quae ad omnia Corpora, 
& omnes eorum Affectiones primas & primarias, aequalem Effica- 
ciam primo-activam, seu Efficientem) exerit esse UNAM, & qui- 
dem veluti simpliciter Activam: nempe Actionum Motus: & quidem 
directionum, sive capacem, sive feracem; 

II. Si haec Causa agere desisteret, confestim omnia Corporea cessa- 
tura esse illud, quod sunt; Et inprimis quidem copiosissima, quae se- 
cundarum Causarum Rationem habent ad reliqua, numero pauciora: 

38 II. Unde adeo utique eminentem, & plane primam, UNIUS hujus di- 
gnitatem aeque, atque Potestatem (uti primam ordine, ita supremam 
dignitate) intelligere, & vere colligere valeat. 


Ita tamen in aprico positum est, quantum adhuc alligata [manet anima, 
quantumcunque haec agnoscens & considerans, Corporalibus illis Re- 
spectibus; ut infinitatem, subsistentiam etiam propriam, sine Corporibus 
motu actuandis, (Creaturis) & quomodo separatim ab illis sese habeat, 
numquam velut exporrecta fronte intueri, aut inconcussum Conceptum 
de illo sibi formare valeat, aut de hac ejus propria Essentia,]™? certo certa 
esse sine praesidio & vera Energia, seu Activa Potestate, Fidei. 

Et hoc non aliunde, nisi quod proxime, adeoque quasi proprie, in hac 
terrena vita alligata sit Corporalibus affectionibus, quatenus illas in Corpo- 
ribus, per externos & internos sensus, comprehendit. Unde etiam paucissi- 
mae certe Animae huc usque pertingunt; pleraeque vero illud magis habent 
a Traditione, (ut omnes gentes, quae Divinitatem aliquam colunt,) quam ab 
ultima illa intentione & Erectione Contemplationis, directe & simpliciter. 
Tantum abest, ut Mens in genere, adeoque numero quaelibet, proprie & 
directe, arctius connexa fit DEO, ut, & quatenus, author omnium Rerum 
agnosci possit & debeat. 

Quod vero insuper vult [dubitatio],™* quod Anima ad cognoscendam 
seipsam destinata sit; hoc, sicut physice, aut de sua saltem Essentia, 
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any science properly so called) the soul would be able to attain knowl- 
edge of God himself as its author, a fortiori, whether it would have by 
this means a closer and nearer access to him. And at this point, I rather 
acknowledge the assertion of the divine Paul that all people or men can 
know God by his deeds,'’ if the discussion is simply about observing 
with close attention physical deeds rather than physico-moral ones: con- 
science, anxiety, and, finally, the grief of very bad actions. Besides, I 
do not in the least deny, but agree entirely, that the human soul, out of 
numerous actuations of bodies (I should say all actuations that it can at- 
tain, actuations that are common but nonetheless foremost in order and 
dignity), can finally succeed at understanding and knowing the following: 


I. The first, principal, and unique cause that exerts an equal, primarily 
active—that is, efficient—efficacy on all bodies and on their first 
and primary affections is one and, so to speak, simply active, and 
certainly capable and fecund in actions and directions of motion; 

II. If this cause ceased to act, all corporeal things would instantly cease 
to be what they are; and among the first, those very numerous ones 
that hold the order of secondary causes for the others, which are, 
individually, fewer: 

III. Hence, one can so understand and truly infer the plainly eminent 
and absolutely primary dignity as well as power (first in order and 
likewise supreme in dignity) of that one being. 


It is nonetheless thus brought into full light how much the soul, notic- 
ing and considering such bodies, still remains so attached to these corpo- 
real relations that it can never directly perceive God’s infinity and proper 
existence and how he exists separately from these (creatures), apart from 
the actuation of bodies by motion, nor can it form an unshaken concep- 
tion about him, nor be absolutely certain about his proper essence without 
the assistance and true energy or active power of faith. 

And this is not otherwise, if only because in this terrestrial life the soul 
is very proximately and thus quasi-properly attached to corporeal affec- 
tions, to the extent that it comprehends these in bodies by its external and 
internal senses. Hence, only very few souls assuredly reach that level, 
while most hold it more directly and simply from tradition (like all peo- 
ples who worship a deity) rather than from an effort and striving toward 
contemplation. So far it is that the mind generically, and thus, individu- 
ally, any mind, is properly and directly so closely linked to God that, and 
to that extent, it could and should cognize the author of all things. 

As to what the Doubt further implies, that the soul is destined to know 
itself, this occupation, as if physically relating to its essence, is not at all 
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negotium est nusquam neque dabile, neque probabile; ita dubito, an in 
tota Theologia, vere divina, non verbali & Scholastica, hoc postulatum, 


aut promissum saltem, monstrari possit; quod Anima <(omnis ex & per 


se)>™ se ipsam cognoscere vel possit, vel debeat [secundum sui essen- 
tiam].7° 

Sed quicquid de Statu ejus praeterito unde deciderit & futuro, ad quem 
restitui debeat, ibi exigitur, certe adeo absolute est res fidei, ut Anima 
etiam divinitus dandis Viribus opus habeat, ad perfectum & inconcus- 
sum Consensum. Unde in nostro tractandi genere, physica Scientia de 
Anima (nam omnino ad Physicam pertinere statuo, <praesertim Potes- 
tatem motoriam>"’) nihil quicquam horum ab illa, de se ipsa, agnosci, 
iterum & constanter sentio. 


* Apparet in subjuncta Exceptione, quomodo Dn. Autor laboret sese 
explicare; sed relinquo lubens etiam perspicacissimorum judicio, an 
aut seipsum, aut rem expediverit; ante omnia a petitionibus prin- 
cipii: Deinde a nervo meae Assertionis, qui in eo fundatur, quod 
Anima, quicquid contemplatur, cogitat, reminiscitur, non sub alio 
concipiendi modo assequatur, quam sub figurabili, Corporalibus 
finibus seu Terminis circumscripto; & proprii sui habitus, appetitus, 
imo sensus, in suo Corpore, velut amussi & Normae superstructo. 
Adeo ut etiam illud, Non facere aliis, quod sibi factum non velit, 
nullum alium conceptum verum & realem admittat, quam aestima- 
tionem rerum, quas sibi, ut in Corpore constitutae sensuali experi- 
mentali perceptione & aestimatione, gratas, aut molestas, aestimare 
consuevit. Adeo, ut etiam tantum absit, ut ego omnia haec & singula 
a Physicis excludam, & ad Moralia rejiciam; ut potius, rem peni- 
tissime contemplando, (extra revelatam fidem) omnem Moralitatem 
perceptionibus & aestimationibus, ad sui Corporis usus, aut damna, 
reflexis, & Corporalibus finitis Conceptibus superstructam esse 
intelligam. Quemadmodum etiam reminiscentia, nisi sub conceptu 
vere figurabili, res est mihi incomprensibilis. 


{V} 


QUINTO, in dubium venit, quod p. 35 licet strepitus in aures illabatur, 
attentio vero desit, sesum formaliter fieri negem. 
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given or probable: I therefore doubt that in all of theology—aindeed, the 
divine, not the verbal and Scholastic, theology—one might at all events 
demonstrate this postulate or presupposition that the soul could and 
should (entirely from and by itself) know itself according to its essence. 
But everything that is asked about the past condition from which it has 
fallen and the future condition to which it shall be restored is so certainly 
and absolutely a matter of faith that the soul must be given force by God 
for a perfect and unshakeable agreement to it. Hence, in our type of busi- 
ness, which is the physical science of the soul (for I affirm that it and, 
especially, its moving power concern physics exclusively), I hold to my 
constant feeling that the soul knows nothing of the kind about itself. 


*The following Exception shows how the author strives to explain 
himself, but I willingly leave to the judgment of the most perspica- 
cious persons whether he extricated himself or his argument first 
from question begging, and next from the nerve of my argument 
which is founded on the fact that the soul attains everything it con- 
templates, thinks of, or remembers, under no other mode of con- 
ception but one that can be expressed by figures, circumscribed by 
corporeal limits or terms, and built from the rule and norm of its 
own dispositions, appetite, and sensation, within its own body. So 
that even this: “Do not do to others what you would not want done 
to yourself” admits of no other true and real conception than an es- 
timation of things that it is itself accustomed to estimate pleasant or 
unpleasant as arising from a perception and estimation based on the 
experience of the senses and formed within the body. Thus, far from 
excluding all and each of these considerations from physics in order 
to refer them to morals, I would rather understand, from a thorough 
contemplation of the matter, that the entirety of morality (outside of 
revealed faith) is built from perceptions and estimations reflecting 
advantages and damages to one’s own body, and from finite corpo- 
real concepts. Similarly, reminiscence itself would be incomprehen- 
sible to me if not under a conception based on figures. 


vV 


It is called into question whether, when noise has struck the ears, if at- 
tention is missing, a sensation would formally take place, which I deny 
on page 35.'8 
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A. Nullus hic circa acceptionem subest defectus; 

B. Neque vero etiam opus esse puto ulteriore explanatione, ex abun- 
danti tamen rem de SENSATIONE meo modulo delineatam dabo. 

Sensatio habet duplex instrumentum, tanto exquisitius, quanto tene- 
riora habet objecta. Unum debetur Objecto colligendo, ut unita magis 
efficacia, fortius allidere possit ad Alterum instrumentum, quod Animae 
percipienti magis immediate servit, & nihil aliud est nisi Nervorum tener- 
rimae extremitates. 

Primum illud manet fere perpetuo in dispositione satis agili, quamdiu 
sanum est: Hoc alterum vero non aeque perpetuo est in usu; ut in somno: 
& sub vigilia etiam, dum uni rei intenta est Anima, reliquarum quasi spe- 
culas & excubias tantisper remittit, ut, licet objectum peraditus sibi desti- 
natos appellat, tamen remissos nervos, & flaccidos non percellat. 

Siquidem hoc suum proximum & ultimum magis immediatum Instru- 
mentum, Nervos, actuat ad actum sensus quemlibet ipsa ANIMA, tum 
Motu vividiore, tum directione veluti exquisitiore. Quod in exquisite des- 
tinatis, vivendi, audiendi, olfaciendi, gustandi, intentionibus, satis notum 
est: Unde horchen/lauschen/arrigere, non tam aures in homine, quam 
intimiora earum: acuere visum, scharf drauf sehen: Et nota est, tam in- 
tenta, quam repetita, aKpipeva, olfaciendi, degustandi, pro accurata illa 
discretione odorum, saporum, &c. absolvenda, usitata. Unde, quando vel 
non satis instrumentum hoc suum proximum actuat Anima, vel totam 
suam intentionem in aliud quiddam direxit atque convertit, non penetrant 
ad ipsam incursus, per alteram partem seu portam Organi irrumpentes; 
Adeoque tunc nulla fit plena & vera PERCEPTIO. 

Pertractavi autem totam rem pariter, imo plenius, Theor. p. 524 525 
&c. cum quaestione, agendo, an vero simpliciter patiendo, fiat sensatio? 

C. Rationes vero dubitandi iterum non apparent, sed sola diversa 
sententia, quod quidem semper fiat PERCEPTIO, sed desit solum 
ANIMADVERSIO. 

Fateor autem, me haec non intelligere. In discursu generali percep- 
tio & appetitus allegabantur, ceu propria animae attributa. Et vero non 
poteram aliter ibi intelligere mentem, nisi quod perceptio aequipolleat 
<animadversioni seu>™* generali intellectui, seu potius sit res eadem, 
nomen solum duplex. Jam vero quomodo intellectus possit fieri fine 
animi adversione (circa talia objecta externa) ad minimum quoad TO oti, 
QUOD tunc aliquid percipiantur; fateor me non percipere aut intelligere. 
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A. No implicit default is to be found here about this meaning. 

B. But I also do not think that we need further explanation here; I shall, 
however, explicitly provide the conception of sensation sketched by my 
model. 

Sensation has a double instrument, the more refined as it has subtler 
objects. One instrument is required for collecting the object, so that by a 
more unified efficacy it can strike more strongly on the other instrument, 
which serves the perceiving soul more immediately and is none other 
than the very tender extremities of the nerves. 

The first remains almost perpetually in a sufficiently agile disposition 
as long as it is sane. The other one, on the contrary, is not always equally 
in use; for instance, when sleeping, and when awake also, while the soul 
is more attentive to one thing, it relaxes by that much its watch and vigi- 
lance, so although the object calls upon the accesses destined to it, it does 
not strike the relaxed and flaccid nerves. 

On the other hand, the soul itself may activate its proximate and ul- 
timately more immediate instrument, the nerves, at some time by more 
vivid motion, at another by a direction that is, so to speak, more precise. 
And this is sufficiently noticed in the precisely oriented intentions to see, 
hear, smell, taste: hence, in man the inner parts of the ears become more 
erect than the ears themselves, and sight sharpens. And this intense as 
well as repetitive accuracy in smelling and tasting, used for discerning 
odors or savors with a certain precision, is well known. Hence, when the 
soul does not activate sufficiently its proximate instrument, or has turned 
and converted its total intention to another one, the impulses that irrupt 
through the other part or door of the organ do not penetrate all the way to 
it. And therefore there is then no full and true perception. 

I treated the whole matter equally, and even more completely, in my 
Theory, pages 524-525, etc., when addressing the question: is sensation 
produced by an action or simply by a passion?!” 

C. Once more the reasons for doubting are not apparent, but only a 
different opinion, namely, that perception is exercised all the time, but 
attention alone is lacking. 

I confess that I do not understand this. In the general introduction, per- 
ception and appetite were given as the proper attributes of the soul. I 
could not, however, understand his meaning otherwise than that percep- 
tion is equivalent to attention or to a general intellection, or rather that it 
is the same, with only the name being double. To the contrary, I confess 
that I neither perceive nor understand how intellection could occur with- 
out attention (to such external objects), at least concerning the fact that 
something is then perceived. Hence, rather, in appealing up to now to the 
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Unde potius, adhuc semel provocando ad allegatas paginas Theoriae, non 
habeo hactenus, quod de sententia decedam. 

Quod vero ad colorem viridem attinet, certissimus sum, tanto minus 
ullum hominem in colore artificiali™ exacte flavescente-gramineo seu 
florido-gramineo, agniturum esse miscelam caerulei: Cum etiam caeru- 
lei in se nullam habeat rationabilem, seu vere specifice comparativam, 
discretionem, tam parum, quam ullius alterius coloris simplicioris; ne- 
dum plurium simul; & tenuiter quidem mixtorum, quod viridi illi floride- 
gramineo, intimius propemodum, quam ulli alii ita composito, accidit. 

Locutio vero illa, quod totum non percipi possit, nisi percipiantur partes 
fateor ingenue, est mihi plane imperceptibilis, ut etiam inaudita, in hoc 
sensu, (de partibus componentibus, non integrantibus tantum.) Certum 
quidem est, quod totum, quatenus contradistinguitur partibus, non possit 
agnosci, nisi certus sim, esse conflatum ex partibus. Interim, quod quo- 
dlibet Unum, quatenus unum est, totum quoque sit, & tamen non habeat 
partes, manifestum est: si enim non esset totum, non esset unum; si non 
unum (complexum,) non esset totum. 

Quod vero habitus totius, gua totum est, converti possit cum habitu 
Mixti, & illius affectionum materialium, per quas Mixtum est, ego non 
percipio. Si vero non tam Metaphysicis his discretionibus, (partium com- 
ponentium, & integrantium) quae certe axpiBetav requirunt, & exquisi- 
tam animi adversionem, quam inductionibus solum seu instantiis, firmita- 
tem propositionis illius tentare velimus, numerum insignem suppeditare 
potest Chymia, quomodo e compositionibus diversorum oriunt colores, 
qui omnem discretionem aeque, ac suspicionem fallant. 

V.g.e sulphure citrino & Cupro, color a pristino cupreo parum abiens. 
E Sulphure eodem, & argento vivo, vividissimus ille color minii veterum, 
hodie cinnabaris. Ex aere rubro, aut Orichalco flavo, & limpido spiritu 
Urinae, color exaltatus Cyaneus, &c. &c. Et innumera talia, ubi certe 
omnes allatae rationes, & imprimis illa de toto & partibus, non video, 
quem aditum habiturae sint. 

“Licet autem ultima sententia istius §. Eodem modo statuo, ab anima 
percipi, quicquid in corpore fit, esti ob assuetudinem tenoremque aequi- 
bilem non animadvertatur:” 

Licet, inquam, haec satis mihi arrideat; tamen non possum intelligere, 
quo nexu illa e praecedentibus lucem aliquam haurire, nedum quasi fluere 
possit, aut identitatem modi cum illis habere, sed videtur mihi tanquam 
and UNnXavijs hic incidere magis, quam procedere. 
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pages of the Theory that were mentioned, I do not have so far any reason 
to renounce my opinion. 

Concerning the color green, I am most certain that any man would be 
the less able to acknowledge, in an artificial grasslike green or in a light 
green color, a color that is a mix of blue, since he has no rational or spe- 
cifically comparative discernment of blue or of any other simple color, 
still less of several subtly mixed together, which happens almost more 
intimately to this light green than to any other color thus composed. 

I ingenuously confess that this assertion, that the whole cannot be per- 
ceived if the parts are not perceived, is plainly not perceptible to me, 
nor have I even heard it in that sense (about compounding parts, and 
not only about integrative ones). It is indeed certain that the whole, as 
distinguished from the parts, cannot be recognized if I do not know for 
sure that it is composed of parts. But it is manifest that any one thing qua 
one is also a whole, and that it does not have parts: if it were not a whole, 
it would not be a one; if it were not a (complex) one, it would not be a 
whole. 

I do not perceive how the appearance of a whole, qua whole, can be 
converted into the appearance of a mixture and of the material properties 
by which it is a mixture. If we wished to test the solidity of this proposi- 
tion, not so much by these metaphysical distinctions (about compound- 
ing and integrative parts), which require accuracy and close attention of 
the mind, but only by inductions or examples, chemistry could provide a 
remarkable number of instances showing how colors arise from composi- 
tions of diverse parts that escape all distinction and indication. 

For example, from citric sulfur and red copper, {one gets} a color not 
very different from an original copper color; from the same sulfur and 
quicksilver, the very bright color of vermilion for the ancients, of cin- 
nabar for us;”° from red brass or yellow copper and clear spirit of urine, 
a deep blue color,”! etc., etc. And this would be the case for innumerable 
others, to which I do not see what application all those alleged reasons 
would have, and above all the one about whole and parts. 

Consider the last sentence of this section: “In this way, I suppose that 
the soul perceives whatever is in the body, even if, as a result of habit and 
uniform movement, it is not attended to.” 

Though this sentence makes me smile, I would say that I cannot under- 
stand by what connection it may draw light from the preceding consider- 
ations, a fortiori by what connection it may derive in a way from them or 
possess an identity of mode with them; on the contrary, it seems to me to 
occur here artificially rather than by regular process. 
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Habeo tamen utique & ego adhuc penitiorem rationem, quamobrem 
anima de rebus, quas in corpore gerit, non possit vel phantasiam ha- 
bere, vel memoriam: Quia omnes illae res non possunt figurabili aliquo 
conceptu comprehendi, cujus tamen solius compos est tam phantasia, 
quam memoria, 1.e. phantasia repetita. 


{VD 


SEXTO, ad illud de (pag. 40) Columba, certe destituo omnem spem: 

A.B. I) quia rationes ejus rei ego prolixius attuli, quam quidem mereri 
videri possit: Rationes vero in contrarium, quae me dimoveant sententia, 
nullas audio. Ut tamen & hic suspicionem contumaciae a me amoveam, 
adhuc semel repetam verum nucleum, in quo vertitur cardo totius dubii. 

Positio opinionis, mechanicas potestates hic asserentis, est sequens: 
Non solum de columbario, sed de tota domo, ut aspectabilis est, perpetuo 
emanare corporeas tales potestates, & tam longe lateque dimanare, ut, si 
columba, quae diutius in tali domo ejusque columbario circumagitata est, 
quod volare vulgus vocat, longe, (ad decem aut amplius, millia passuum,) 
intercedentibus montibus, sylvis &c. deportata est in aliam regionem, ibi 
iterum inclusa columbario, bene habita cibis, copulata cum nova conjuge, 
ova peperit, exclusit, nihilque deest, quod illam pristinae mansionis, sit 
venia verbo, oblivisci inducere possit: Tamen si in liberum aerem iterum 
dimittatur, etiam post aliquot demum septimanas, imo mensem unum 
& alterum, NB. corporeae illae potestates, a primo domicilio ad illum 
usque locum dimanantes, in columbam hanc mox offendant, illius organa 
motoria non solum in genere ad volatum impellant, sed etiam, in specie 
specialissima, retrorsum pellant seu rapiant, nempe ad illam domum, de 
qua ipsae hae emanationes procedunt: Quin etiam, si quae huic historiae 
est fides, non minus potenter ad eandem recursant, quam ut tale corpo- 
reum machinamentum, quod columba a vulgo dicitur, secum non trudere 
solum, sed rapere plane possint. 

C. Hoc quo minus ego credere possim; obstant rationes sequentes: 
1) quod emanationis talis, 2) & quidem reciprocae ad illud, de quo 
ita discedit, 3) ejusque indesinenter perpetuae, 4) & in tam longa 
spatia, v.g. Ab Aleppo Cairum, 5) Corporeae, 6) & tamen simul 
motorio-activissimae, 7) ejusque acquisiti & inducti corporei habitus, 
conformationis, proportionis in corpus animalis, & imprimis partes vola- 
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I have, however, personally, a deeper reason why the soul cannot have 
the imagination or the memory of those operations that it administers 
in the body: namely, that all these operations cannot be comprehended 
under a conception by figures, of which only imagination and memory, 
which is reiterated imagination, are capable. 


VI 


I certainly abandon all hope concerning what is said (on page 40) about 
the pigeon.” 

A. B. (1) For I brought more reasons for this fact than it may seem to 
deserve. I hear no reasons to the contrary that would move me away from 
my opinion. But to remove any suspicion of my stubbornness, I shall re- 
peat once more the true crux around which the whole Doubt turns. 

The opinion that asserts mechanical powers in this instance stands as 
follows. Not only from the pigeon loft, but also from the whole house, as 
it may appear, corporeal powers would continuously emanate and flow 
far in all directions. Suppose that a pigeon that has moved about, which is 
commonly termed “flying,” in that home and in its pigeon loft for a rela- 
tively long time has been transported to another region (at ten thousand 
steps or more away) with mountains, forests, etc., interposed. Suppose 
that there she has been shut once more in a pigeon loft, well treated with 
food, coupled with a new mate, and has begotten and laid eggs, and that 
nothing is lacking that could induce her to forget—excuse the word—her 
previous residence. Suppose that nevertheless she is sent anew into free 
air, even after a few weeks, not to say a month or two; suppose then in par- 
ticular that those corporeal powers percolating from her former domicile 
to this place readily strike our pigeon, impel her organs of motion not only 
generally to fly, but even, in a very special fashion, push and drag her back 
to that home from which those emanations proceed: what, if this story is 
to be trusted, would prevent those emanations from hastening so power- 
fully to the same pigeon that they could not only shove along but also 
carry off such a corporeal machinery as is commonly called a “pigeon”? 

C. But I am prevented from believing it by the following reasons. 
(1) The fact of this emanation; (2) the fact that it operates reciprocally 
to the place from which she thus departed; (3) the fact that it keeps on 
ceaselessly; (4) over such long distances, for example, from Aleppo to 
Cairo; (5) that it is corporeal; (6) and nonetheless at the same time that 
it is extremely active as a mover; (7) that it has an acquired and induced 
corporeal disposition, conformation, or proportion with the body of the 
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tum peragentes: Quod, inquam, horum omnium & singulorum nullam 
usquam probationem aliam inveniam, nisi ab hoc ipso, <quod in quaes- 
tione est,>™° & similibus exemplis. Quibus tamen cum explicandis solum 
& haec contra, illis probandis, adhibeantur, fateor, me in talibus occasio- 
nibus non posse exuere praejudicium Logicum, quod nomine Petitionis 
Principii, prorsus infidi, vitandi, imbibi. 

Ne tamen hic speculationibus me temere dare videar, agam per Experi- 
mentum. 

Columba, libero volatui longinquo adsueta, (alibi jam consuefacta) 
imponatur in aliud columbarium, nutriatur affatim, sit columbarium hoc 
pristino commodius & purius, conjugetur, pariat: Maneat hic per plures 
septimanas; Habeat prospectum liberum in exteriora domus & viciniae: 
Tandem emittatur: volitet quoque primo, imo vel per unam alteram sep- 
timanam, imo mensem, per hanc viciniam, & repetat tantisper, numero- 
sissimis vicibus, postremam hanc mansionem, hoc columbarium, suum 
nidum; Cum successive, quod vulgis vocat, memoria recoluerit, imo 
conjiciendo quasi discreverit, pristinae habitationis locum, (wann sie sich 
der Gegenden erkennet ajunt,) volat per illum tractum, longe, diu, inter- 
quiescendo quoque, ad vicum aut oppidum, & in eo ad domum pristinam, 
(Aliae vero tale, etiam simulatque libero aeri redduntur, cito in altissi- 
mam evolant, unde quoquo modo tractus regionum dispicere possint, & 
inde recta linea eo properant.) Sed est etiam illud exemplum pueris ipsis 
notissimum & quotidianum. 

Jam, si illae positiones Mechanico-Physicae essent verae, cur non facit 
tales easdem impressiones domus posterior, praesens, adeoque omnibus 
certe modis & respectibus potentior: ut adeo ad se impellat, & proxime 
repellat, columbam? Haec donec enucleata dentur, ego profecto ut a me 
dissentiam, nulla est spes. 


{VII} 


SEPTIMUM largior utique; sed non est ullo modo contra meam Thesin; 

A. quae hoc proprie vult. In via discendi, ubi nondum edoctus affatim 
sim, ex inspectione, imo descriptione historica, exquisita quantumlibet, 
immediate comprehendere velle mechanicas rationes, irritum fore: (quia 
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animal and, foremost, with the parts that bring about flight: of all those 
facts and of each of them, I find no other proof, I should say, than from 
what is in question and from other similar examples. As these cases are 
brought in for explaining and also, on the contrary, for proving the facts, 
I confess that in such circumstances I cannot pull off the logical prejudice 
that under the name of question begging I have decided to avoid as most 
uncertain. 

Lest I should seem to yield to daring speculations, I shall proceed ac- 
cording to experience. 

The pigeon that has been used to freely flying far away (being already 
accustomed to other places) is placed into a new pigeon loft; she is fed to 
satiety; this pigeon loft is more comfortable and cleaner than the previous 
one; she is made to copulate and bring forth offspring; she remains there 
for several weeks; she has a free view of the exterior and the surround- 
ings of her house; she is finally sent out; she flies first for a few weeks or 
months in this vicinity and returns so many times to this residence, this 
pigeon loft, her nest. As progressively she has recollected by memory, 
as is usually said, and even almost discerned by conjecturing the place 
of her former habitation (when, as they say, she recognizes the land), 
she flies according to this representation far and for a long time, taking 
rest at intervals, and so on until reaching her town or castle and in it her 
former home. (Other such pigeons, as soon as they have returned to free 
air, immediately fly all the way upward, where in a certain manner they 
can detail down the representation of those regions and from there dash 
straight on). But this example is well known even to children who observe 
it every day. 

Then, if those mechanico-physical positions were true, why is it the 
case that the latter house, which is present and therefore more powerful 
in all manners and in all regards, does not produce the same such impres- 
sions, impelling toward itself and pushing back the pigeon? Until these 
are explained, there is no hope that I will change my view. 


Vil 


The seventh Doubt I anyway concede, but it is not at all contrary to my 
thesis. 

A. This is what it properly means. In the process of learning, when I 
am not yet thoroughly knowledgeable, it would be vain to want to im- 
mediately comprehend mechanical reasons from an inspection or indeed 
from an exquisite historical description. (For these, in any case, cannot 
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hae nusquam, nisi altiore experimento, edoceri possunt de energia Elate- 
ris, du ressort, der Feder / adeoque proportionis aequilibrii, der Unruhe / 
nullam invenire poterunt veram exquisitam mensuram), Tanto magis au- 
tem, artificium manuale, fabricandi reparandi &c. Nihil horum, inquam, 
sub tali tempore, & in ordine discendi, speratum usum praestiturum. 
Unde non est, quod pluribus rem confirmem. 


{VID 


OCTAVUM dubium iterum extra meam Thesin subsistit: Ego enim 

A. Loquor de Vita Corporis: de illo, inquam, actu, per quem Corpus 
dicitur Vivum: Cui opponitur Mors, talis privatio, a qua ad habitum non 
detur regressus. (Nam licet laesa hinc inde Structura reparetur: Mixtio 
corrupta, nunquam.) 

Cum autem Actus sit, qui Vitam hanc praestat; & quidem non a priori 
ut in se, perpetuus, sed a posteriore, e conditione ejus, cui, & propter 
quod, exercetur, necessario perpetuandus: Propterea corpori hunc directe 
& unice dicatum, adeoque Corporis, jure & usu, esse, quem ille actus 
praestat effectum, assevero. 

Minime vero illud consonum usquam est meae sententiae, quod allega- 
tur, me constituere vitam in potestate Corporis SE IPSUM tuendi. Quod 
nempe totum ego contra illi potius soli adscribo atque vindico, 


1) Cuyjus solius interest, ut Corpus duret. 

2) Quod & motuum agendorum, & 

3) Directionum Motus compos est: 

4) Et proportionum, Gradus & Temporis capax: 

5) Non tamen ita absolute ad haec adstrictum, quin etiam, ex alia in- 
tentione, haec aliter (& perperam) agere possit: 

6) Unde morbidae, imo mortiferae, VITAE corporis mutationes, ab 
hujus intentionis perversione: 

7) Eaeque presentissimae subinde: 

8) Semper autem praesentioris efficaciae, quam quae a corpore is cau- 
sis objiciuntur. 

9) Quod autem universum hoc negotium, prima vera, & genuine- 
sincera efficacia, praestetur, non ullius CORPOREAE rationis™! 
(quae omnes posteriores atque intermediae solum sunt, ista vera 
suprema:) sed ACTUATIONIS simpliciter (actuationis, inquam, 
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be learned if not from more fundamental experiments on the power of 
the spring, and it will thus be impossible by mere historical description 
to find out any true precise measure of the proportion of equilibrium of 
a pendulum.) And it is so much more the case when dealing with the 
fabrication or repair of a handmade artifact. None of these, I should say, 
for the time being and in the order of learning, will yield the desired end. 
Hence, it is not relevant that I confirm the matter further. 


vill 


The eighth Doubt also lies beyond my thesis. 

A. I talk of the life of the body, of that act, I should say, by which 
the body is said to be alive. Death is opposed to it, as a privation from 
which no return would be provided to the {organic} conformation. (For 
even if the damaged structure were repaired, the corrupted mixture would 
never be.) 

Since it is this act that provides this life, and since it must not be ac- 
complished a priori, continually as in itself, but a posteriori, from the 
condition of that for which and because of which it is exerted, I shall 
therefore affirm that it is directly and solely dedicated to the body, and so 
it is for the privilege and use of the body that this act produces its effect. 

What is alleged, namely, that I place life in the body’s power of self- 
preservation, is nowhere consonant with my opinion. On the contrary, I 
ascribe to, and claim all of this for, that alone: 


1) the sole interest of which is that the body endure; 

2) which controls the motions to be accomplished; 

3) and the directions of motion; 

4) and which is capable of proportions, of degree, and duration; 

5) which is not, however, so much bound to these that it could not, 
from another intention, act otherwise (and deviously); 

6) hence, morbid and even lethal changes of the life of the body hap- 
pen from a perversion of its intention; 

7) and these changes are immediately very present; 

8) they are always of a greater efficacy than those that corporeal causes 
can oppose to them; 

9) all this business is not accomplished by the primary, true, and genu- 
inely sincere efficacy of any corporeal reason (which reasons are all 
posterior and intermediary, while this one is true and supreme), but 
simply by the efficacy of an actuation (an actuation, I should say, 
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non alius cujusquam rationis, Mechanicae) nempe Motus propor- 
tionum: non Physicae activitatis, nempe corporalis cujuscunque 
materiae aut habitudinis. 


Quas res recte intellectas velim. 


{IX} 


NONO loco aperitur propria sententia, quod actus Conservationis Cor- 
porearum rerum, seu potius ut sonant verba: Haec (fuerat autem sermo de 
potestate Corpus tuendi contra interitus proclivitatem) relata sibi sint ad 
Vim vegetandi, qua Corpus vivum SESE perficit, nutrit, reparat, propa- 
gat: quodque hoc ex ipsa structura machinae consequi putet. &c. 

Equidem hoc, contra & usitatas alioquin acceptiones, & puto, aliter 
quam res ipsa sese habeat. Recte quidem tantisper, dum utique Omnes 
sub vegetatione & vitam complectuntur, & Nutritionem: Secus autem in 
eo, quasi perfectio, Nutritio, reparatio, simpliciter absolvat utrumque. 

Cum enim maxima pars corporis, partium nempe solidarum, tam in 
medio stadio increscendi, quam absoluto illo, post 50. circiter annum, 
possit sine exquisita Nutritione, satis diu nihilominus, perseverare sine™ 
vera corruptione, adeoque etiam sine necessitate vera reparationis: Habet 
se tamen plane contrario modo Actus directe conservatorius, cum inter- 
mediis ipsi subservientibus Organicis operationibus, ipsi vel simpliciter, 
vel certe directe, immediate, & praecipuo loco, debitis; nempe tam cir- 
culatione humorum, secretionibus perennibus, & excretionibus, per parva 
temporis spatia repetendis, imo aliquibus & ipsis plus minus perennibus, 
ut transpiratione in animalibus terrestribus &c. 

Sed haeret insuper dubium praecipuum, quod nempe meae sententiae 
opponitur, in illo maxime, quod actum Vegetationis non solum, sed etiam 
propagationis, tribuat VJ CORPORIS PROPRIAE, & illa e structura ma- 
chinae consequi putet. Sed cum sit nuda positio, sine allegatis rationibus, 
non potest aliquid responderi. 

Quod autem adhuc subjungitur, aliquid vitae analogum subesse in 
flamma, quae se nutriat &c. miris motibus discurrat, & id agat, ut se tuea- 
tur: Fateor me hic nec analogiam, sed non nisi simpliciter rhetoricum 
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involving no other mechanical reason), undoubtedly an actuation of 
proportions of motion, not of a physical activity, indeed not of any 
corporeal matter and disposition. 


I wish these things were rightly understood. 


Ix 


In the ninth Doubt, he enunciates his own statement about the act of con- 
servation of corporeal things, or rather, as his own words have it, he states 
that for him these operations (the discussion was about the power of pre- 
serving the body against its proclivity to die) are related to the force of 
vegetation, by which the living body perfects, feeds, repairs, and propa- 
gates itself; and he thought this would follow from the very structure of 
the machine, etc. 

Indeed, this goes against the otherwise received meanings and, I think, 
alters what the matter itself stands for. It is fitting, however, insofar as 
all interpreters comprehend under vegetation both life and nutrition, but 
inexact insofar as fabrication, nutrition, and reparation would simply ac- 
count for both. 

For although the greater part of the body, and indeed of its solid parts in 
the middle stage of growth, as well as when growth is finished after about 
fifty years of age, can without exquisite nutrition persist nevertheless for 
a relative time without true corruption and so without true necessity of 
restoration, there is, however, in a completely different fashion a direct 
conserving act, and the intermediate organic operations subservient to it 
are simply, directly, immediately, and principally required to that effect; 
and indeed, these comprise the circulation of humors, continuous secre- 
tions, excretions that repeat themselves in short phases, not to mention 
other excretions that are more or less continuous, like perspiration in ter- 
restrial animals, etc. 

But by all means, the principal doubt that is indeed opposed to my 
opinion consists mainly in this, that it attributes the act not only of vegeta- 
tion, but also of propagation, to a proper force of the body and presumes 
that they follow from the structure of the machine. But since it is a mere 
position without alleged reasons, nothing can be said in response. 

About the subordinate argument that has been stated, that something 
analogous to life subsists in the flame, which feeds itself, dashes about 
in surprising motions, and acts so as to preserve itself, I confess that I can 
perceive here no analogy, but instead a mere rhetorical figure. Since I do 
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tropum, agnoscere posse. Cum enim non dubitem, satis perspectam esse 
actionem aéris concurrentis praecipuam, ad formandum & constituen- 
dum ipsum ignem; ejusque ita universalis copia & indefinitus ambitus, 
atque aditus & coitus perennis cum materia flammifera, utique non sinat 
progressum & continuationem Ignis interire quamdiu apta materia suppe- 
tit: Accipio iterum locutionem illam, quod ignis per se fiat, subsistat, se 
nutriat, se propaget, se tueatur, pro tropica locutione ita impropriissima, 
ut etiam nulla explicatione analogiam ejus, cum Physica veritate indolis 
ignis, conciliare valerem. 

Ego potius analogiam, imo potius identitatem genericam, in efforma- 
tione Ignis invenio, cum illo actu, quando potentius agitatus aér, (ventus, 
aut flatus follium) tenuem pulverem tollit & late secum differt: neque hoc 
agere cessat, quamdiu pulveris hujus quicquam superest, quod ita afficere 
valeat. &c. 


{X} 


DECIMO, non placet, quod recentiorem Anatomiam foecundissimam 
esse monuerim (p. 67) rebus a Medico scopo alienis: nec debere veritates 
ut inutiles traduci, &c. monetur. 

A. Hic vero necesse profecto omni modo est, ut mea sententia, in 
vero, & quidem manifesto atque plano, suo sensu accipiatur, ante omnia: 
deinde etiam res prius recte & mature intelligatur & expendatur; ne mihi 
aliquid imputetur, quod deinde vel non ita inveniatur, vel tale pernoscatur, 
quapropter bono jure ego corripi non possim. Tanto magis, cum utique, 
nisi res a me decenter limitata, de relinquo vero etiam juste notata esset, 
injurius certe dici possem in operosam illam industriam, quae propriorum 
temporum bonam partem occupavit, 

Ut itaque rem ipsam aggrediar, bona plane fide allegatur assertio mea, 
quod Anatomiam recentiorem rebus a Medico scopo alienis foecundis- 
simam esse, dixerim. Sed non ita video, aut ullo modo comprehendo, 
quomodo hinc sequi possit, ut omnes hae res tanquam absolute inutiles 
propterea vel habendae sint, vel damnandae. 

Sicut enim tota Geographia ad Artem Medicam longe minimum usum 
habet, & omnes artes & tota Politica, qua tales, mechanicae populares, 
&c. propterea tamen non sequitur, quod absolute inutiles sint; Imo nec 
etiam Medico inutiles: sed Medico scopo, seu Medico, quatenus Medicus 
est, inutiles utique. 
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not doubt that the principal action of air concurring with the formation and 
constitution of fire itself has been well observed, and since the very general 
abundance and indefinite cycle of fire, as well as its continuous adjunc- 
tion to and combination with flame-bearing matter, prevent in any way its 
progression and continuation from perishing as long as adequate matter is 
available, I once more take this locution, that fire is produced by itself, that 
it subsists, feeds, propagates, and preserves itself, for a tropic locution so 
exceedingly improper that I could not even reconcile by any explanation 
the analogy of it with the physical truth about the nature of fire. 

For my part, I rather find an analogy, and even more properly, a generic 
identity, in the formation of fire with such an act as when powerfully agi- 
tated air (a wind or a blowing of bellows) lifts a fine dust and transports 
it abroad with itself and does not stop acting this way as long as there is 
some dust left which it can thus move, etc. 


x 


In the tenth Doubt, it does not please him that I advise (page 67) that 
the more recent anatomy is most fecund in things that are alien to the 
scope of medicine; he also warns that truths should not be reported as 
useless, etc. 

A. Here it is anyway assuredly necessary that my opinion be received 
in its true, manifest, and plain sense before anything else; then, that the 
matter also first be correctly and maturely understood and developed so 
that nothing is imputed to me that later would not be found to be so or 
would be discovered to be such that, because of it, I could not justly be 
caught. The more so, since, if the restriction I correctly placed on the 
whole matter is not justly acknowledged, I can be said to be unjust to this 
professional activity that has occupied a great part of my previous years. 

Therefore, to enter the matter itself, this assertion of mine was alleged 
in plain good faith when I said that the more recent anatomy was most 
fecund in results foreign to the scope of medicine. But I do not see, nor 
in any way comprehend, how it follows from there that all those matters 
should be considered or condemned as absolutely useless because of that. 
Since the whole of geography, and all the arts and the whole of politics, 
such as the mechanical or social arts, etc. are of very little use to the medi- 
cal art, it does not follow because of that that they are absolutely useless. 
On the contrary, they are not even useless to the physician, but they are 
totally useless to the scope of medicine or to the physician in his capacity 
as physician. 
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Idem etiam de Anatomia valet. Sicut enim, quantum usquam potest 
curiose exquisita Anatomia, ad Historiam Physicam omnino pertinet, 
nedum ut inutilis illi esset: Ita Huic ejus usui nihil detrahit, quod non 
etiam Medicinae insignem, imo si vel nullum, usum praestet. Unde qui- 
dem illud, quod e Republica esse reputetur, minime improbo. 

Quod vero etiam exquisitioris Anatomiae vix quisquam, nedum ma- 
ximus sit, aut esse possit, usus in Chirurgia, id quidem, quisquis Me- 
dicinam non exquisite novit, potest putare: Ego vero, cui talia monita 
non excidunt forte, sed post multam & longam ponderationem deni- 
que certa atque firma stabiliuntur, possum hujus rei rationes evidentes 
[allegare].™ 

Primaria est haec. Anatomia occupatur circa numerum, figuram, tex- 
turam, partium solidarum; Situm autem, tam harum, quam, (quatenus in 
solidis continentur, & varie diriguntur seu distribuntur,) Fluidarum. 

Notitia numeri partium solidarum nihil magnopere confert Arti Medi- 
cae, aut Chirurgicae, nihil ad ablationem, minime vero ad reparationem, 
Notitia figurae, crassius, & juxta exteriorem solum ambitum sumtae, in- 
servit hic illic Chirurgiae, in repositione maxime ossium fractorum: Nihil 
autem amplius. Notitia situs vero, totarum, inquam, crassiorum partium, 
in quibus regionibus illae haereant, subsint, transcurrant &c. habet Ja- 
tiorem usum, tam in judicio de partibus laborantibus, aut violenter laesis, 
ferendo, quam in apertionibus per incisiones, deligationibus, medicamen- 
tis topicis, recte administrandis. 

Notitia vero intimioris & tenerioris texturae nullum absolute alium 
usum habet, neque Medicum, neque Chirurgicum, nisi quod alicubi 
forte Prognosi serviat, quod tales texturae, semel gravius violatae, nec 
facile possint, nec aliquae etiam unquam soleant in integrum restitui. 
[Utrumque tamen minime utilius Artis efficacia.]™ Causa vero, quamo- 
brem haec notitia Texturae Arti tam Chirurgicae, quam Medicae, aliis 
ullis respectibus, inutilis sit, est illa: Quoniam actus texendi, struendi, & 
tandem conformationem, legibus hujus machinae Organicae conformem, 
praestandi, adeo ab omni arte, aut quolibet ejus directo concursu, alienus 
& exemptus sit, ut etiam ne puncti Physici quantitatem Ars universa hic 
possit conferre, nempe texendo, struendo, conformando. 

Scit vero Ars perita, totum hoc opus, absolute & unice, esse So- 
lius Naturae, seu spontaneae Energiae in Corpore vivo vividoque: 
cuicunque tandem Agenti tribuatur. Nec habet in hoc genere Ars ullum 
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The same applies to anatomy. Since minute anatomy in its overall ca- 
pacity of favoring curiosity pertains to physical history, far from being 
useless to it, it likewise does not detract much from its utility that it does 
not also afford considerable utility for medicine, if even any utility at all. 
Whence indeed I do not at all disapprove what is reputed as an obligation 
on behalf of the state. 

That minute anatomy also is or can be of very considerable use for sur- 
gery is what anyone who does not accurately know medicine may think. 
Yet I, by whom such statements are not fortuitously expressed, but are set 
out as certain and firm after much extensive evaluation, can allege with 
evidence the reasons for it. 

The first is this one. Anatomy is occupied with the number, figure, and 
texture of the solid parts, in other words, with the site of these, as well as 
of the fluid parts (inasmuch as they are contained and diversely directed 
and distributed within the solid parts). 

The awareness of the number of the solid parts does not contribute 
considerably to the medical art or to surgery, neither for the removal of 
material nor least of all for reparation. The awareness of the figure taken 
grossly and according to the external aspect alone is subservient here 
and there to surgery, mainly in the resetting of broken bones; and noth- 
ing more. But the awareness of the site of all the grosser parts, I should 
say, in what regions they inhere, where they are subjacent, what regions 
they run through, etc., has a wider use in bringing judgment on the parts 
that suffer or are violently damaged, as well as in cases of opening by 
incision, of binding wounds, and of administering topical drugs in an 
appropriate fashion. 

The awareness of the deeper and more delicate texture has absolutely 
no other use, neither medical nor surgical, if not perchance to eventually 
serve for prognosis,” since such textures, when once gravely violated, 
cannot easily be, and even for certain will never be, integrally restored. 
Neither of these results, however, will be obtained by the efficacy of any 
art. But the cause of why this awareness of the texture is useless to the 
surgical as well as to the medical art in any other respects is the follow- 
ing: the act of weaving, building, and, finally, providing a framework 
complying with the laws of this organic machine is so foreign to and 
exempt from any art or any direct intervention of such an art, that even 
art in its totality cannot bring about here even the quantity of a physical 
point, namely, by weaving, building, and framing. 

Skillful art knows that all this work, absolutely and uniquely, is that 
of nature alone or of a spontaneous energy in the living and active body, 
to whichever agent it is finally attributed. And in this fashion, art has no 
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aditum specialem; sed unice & simpliciter generalissimorum subsi- 
diorum qualemcunque potestatem, quae duo imprimis sunt: 1) Jmpe- 
dimenta, actioni texturae reparandae crasso modo resistentia, crassis 
satis subsidiis, tam Chirurgicis, quam Pharmaceuticis, (abstergendi, 
mundificandi, abradendi, &c.) amovere; ut ita Natura <(spontanea illa 
reparatrix,)>™ libertatem habeat, sua sincerius & purius coordinandi. 
2) Activitatem ipsam aliquatenus excitare, alacritatem quandam ipsi 
conciliare, torporem & languorem quasi excutere, per sic dicta Balsa- 
mica, vere talia. 

Secundum haec autem puto facile fore intelligere, quod 1) quidem illa 
notitia situs, quae Medico-Chirurgico usui ullatenus inservit, non petenda 
venit e maxima (siquidem ex ulla) parte Recentioris Curiosioris Anato- 
miae; sed ipsam superiorum jam seculorum Anatomiam huic scopo vix 
non usquequaque sufficere. 2) Quod utique notitia texturae, recte & stricte 
sumta, uti dictum, qua talis, Medico utique nihil magis, quam Chirurgo, 
nullam usquam utilitatem afferat. 

Unde etiam omnia illa, quae scriptum prolixius in hunc sensum addu- 
cit, a verbis: Et licet non possit Chirurgus &c, hoc sensu rectissime sese 
habent, sed non faciunt ad propositum: Quandoquidem non concernunt 
recentiorem Curiosam Anatomiam, ad minimum pro maxima, & impri- 
mis operosissima ejus parte. Facile autem ita capiet, (quod quidem diffi- 
tetur Dubitatio pag. 12 lin. 9.) quomodo in textura & structura corporis 
intimiore & subtiliore nihil subsit, quod ad Medicum scopum quidquam 
faciat: Quia nempe Ars his actibus, qua talibus,™® nihil quicquam subve- 
nire potest. 

Quod vero Chirurgiam a Medicina excludere in animo habeam, rec- 
tissime facit, quod non credat: Cum utique potius asserere illam huic, 
quam maxime gestiam atque studeam: Sed non ullo respectu Curiosae 
Anatomiae, quae utrique aequaliter inutilis est. 


{xT} 


UNDECIMO LOCO, in Thesi quidem rectissime loquitur Scriptum: sed 
alienissimum esse ab Hypothesi, faciam certam fidem. 

Duo sunt scopuli, quos vulgo incurrunt, qui studiis operam navare a 
Parentibus & Tutoribus jubentur, aut creduntur. Unus est, nihil, aut, male 
agere: Alter, aliud agere: (quod pucherrime Seneca Epistola statim I. 
monet.) 
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special access, but uniquely and plainly a certain power of providing the 
most general means of assistance, of which the two following ones are 
among the first: (1) removing obstacles that resist in gross manner the 
action of restoration of the structure, by sufficiently gross means of as- 
sistance, surgical as well as pharmaceutical (such as sweeping, cleaning, 
grazing, etc.), so that nature (this spontaneous reparative nature) can be at 
liberty to coordinate its actions more directly and purely; (2) exciting this 
activity itself to a given degree, giving it a certain alacrity, shaking off, 
so to speak, its torpor and sluggishness, by so-called balsamic principles 
that are truly such. 

Following this, I think it will be easily understood that: (1) the aware- 
ness of the site that is to some extent of medico-surgical use is not to be 
sought principally (if even at all) from the more recent curiosity-inclined 
anatomy; but that even the anatomy of the more recent centuries hardly 
suffices with regard to this purpose; (2) that anyway the awareness of the 
texture correctly and strictly taken as such, as was said, brings no utility 
anywhere to the physician or to the surgeon. 

Hence, all that the text further brings in this sense—starting from the 
words: “And though the surgeon cannot, etc.’—most rightly fits with it, 
but does not lead to what is aimed at, since indeed they do not concern the 
more recent curiosity-inclined anatomy, at least its major and principally 
active part. It will easily be understood (which the Doubt in fact disavows 
around page 12, line 9)*> how, in the texture and in the inner and subtler 
structure of the body, nothing subjacent is to be found that provides any- 
thing for the scope of medicine: for art cannot bring any assistance to 
medical acts as such. 

He is absolutely right in not believing that I intend to exclude surgery 
from medicine, since by all means I strongly feel and urge that it should, 
to the extent possible, be bound to it, but with no regard to curious anat- 
omy, which is equally useless to both. 


XI 


In the eleventh Doubt, the text speaks most rightly of establishing an asser- 
tion, but I shall express the firm belief that this is very far from a hypothesis. 

There are two reefs encountered by those who are ordered or trusted by 
their parents or tutors to accomplish scholarly work. One is to do nothing 
or to act badly; the other is to do something else (against which Seneca 
already in his first letter warns beautifully).”° 
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Jam, si fermo sit de illis, qui ad primum inclinant, nihil horum omnium 
ipsis quadrat. Ut enim Supervacua potius jubeamus agere, quam nihil, 
malam arbitror prudentiam: Propterea, quia utique tantum est necessa- 
riorum, ut supervacua non veniant in subsidium. Adeoque, si adigendi 
sunt, ut aliquid agant, ducantur ad necessaria, & habebunt occupationem. 

Si vero ad hoc quidem (ut fere fieri experientia nimio plus confirmat,) 
faciliores sint, ut supervacua talia audiant; Si necessaria aspernantur, 
Nihil egerunt. 

Quicunque vero praetervehi scopulos, & cursum suum cum studio 
absolvere, in animum inducunt, suppeditanda ipsis est omnino cynosura, 
indicanda brevia, imo latentia passim saxa: quae licet a strepitu statim 
noscant periti, illi facile incauta curiositate induci possunt, ut perspicere 
velint, adeoque pericula incurrere. 

Ergo vero nihil horum ex opinione, aut jejuna forte Theoria, dico, 
Habeo peritiam hujus rei majorem, quam unquam volui. Expertus sum, 
& hodieque quam maxime experior, quicquid etiam moneatur, suadea- 
tur, dissuadeatur, demonstretur, imo, post male cedentes ausus, deinde 
remonstretur, & cautio commendetur; tantum tamen abesse, ut inde in 
alterum extremum abripiantur ita monendi, atque moniti, ut potius vix 
mediocrem plerique exhibeant facilitatem, ad prosequendum seria, quin 
nimio plus propendeant, imo incumbant, ad illa minus utilia.™ 

Merito vero moneri hic poterit, quam maxime prudenter utendum esse 
hujusmodi animadversionibus, temperamento illo, quod praegresso §. af- 
fertur, sed puto praesentem melius expedivisset; verbis: Licet non sit pos- 
tulandum ad omni Medico, <(supple; non absoluta necessitate Medici: 
sed industrii, curiosi, & sufficiente otio pollentis &c.)>™* ut Anatomicas 
omnes minutias (quae vero sunt longe maxima pars Recentioris Anato- 
miae, de qua unice sermo esse debet,) excutiat; putem tamen e re publica 
esse, ut numquam desint &c. Nihil hic certe metuendum, sed affatim est 
talium, & certissime semper erit. 

Dilucescit autem: D. abunde, quod Dubitationes hae non prodeant ex 
Officina Medica. [linc enim primum argumentum processurum fuisset 
ab usu Anatomiae ad Physiologiam, seu Doctrinam de vero usu partium, 
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Now, if we speak of those who incline to the first, nothing in all this 
fits them. For I believe that it is bad advice when we are ordered to do 
superfluous things rather than nothing. And this is because the nature of 
necessary things is absolutely such that superfluous ones do not provide 
them with assistance. And so if they are pressed to do something, they 
should be driven to the necessary ones and will have an occupation. But 
if they are more inclined (as, experience confirms, happens almost too 
often) to heed such superfluous things, if the necessary ones are despised, 
they will have accomplished nothing. 

To those who intend to be transported beyond the reefs and accomplish 
their career by studying, the polestar should be provided, the passes and 
still more the hidden rocks should be indicated: although those who are 
experienced may know these instantly from the clatter, the others may be 
easily induced by incautious curiosity to wish to look the matter over and 
run into dangers. 

Personally, I say nothing of that sort from an opinion or from a theory 
that is perchance limited: I possess a greater experience of the matter than 
I ever wished. I have experienced, and even today I experience with the 
greatest intensity possible, that no matter whatever is advised, persuaded, 
dissuaded, demonstrated, and even more so, whatever, after unfortunate 
recklessness, is remonstrated and cautiously recommended, it is none- 
theless far from being the case that those who should be and have been 
advised are drawn to the opposite alternative, so instead, most of them 
rather exhibit such a mediocre propensity for pursuing serious things that 
they are much more inclined to the contrary and lean toward things that 
are less useful. 

Indeed, it could justly be noted here that the author’s remarks of that 
sort should be used with the greatest possible caution for the combina- 
tion of reasons mentioned in the preceding section, but I think this phrase 
would have been more appropriate for this section: “Though it should not 
be requested from every physician” (let us add: not by an absolute neces- 
sity for the physician, but for the person who is industrious, curious, and 
possesses sufficient free time) that he examine all the anatomical minu- 
tiae (that form the larger part of the more recent anatomy, on which this 
discussion must uniquely bear); “I should think, however, that it is the 
duty of the state that there never lack . . .” There is nothing to fear here. 
There have been numerous such experts up to now, and most certainly 
there always will be. 

It is now abundantly clear: D. that these doubts do not come from the 
medical office, for the prime argument coming therefrom would have 
proceeded from the use of anatomy for physiology, which is the doctrine 
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Circulationis sanguinis, colatoriorum & secretoriorum variorum, appa- 
ratuum &c. &c. 

Quemadmodum hunc usum, Anatomiae mediae ad 40. forte annos, 
nemo negat: Ita tamen 1) vere recentiori atque proximorum temporum, 
haec ipsa nihil amplius debent. 2) Nulla hic est gloria par, texturae, figurae, 
structurae, cum illa, quam situs socii, seu nexus mutuo subordinati, noti- 
tia, sibi, unice forte, vindicat. 

Unde omnis dubitatio tum ex hac consideratione disparebit, tum in per- 
petuum exulabit, si prudenter & sufficienter intelligatur, non solum veris- 
sima, sed plane ponderosissima, differentia, inter Physiologiam atque 
Pathologiam Physico-historicam: & Physiologiam atque Pathologiam, 
vere Medicam, & arti huic aditus vere Practicos pandentem. 


{xI} 


DUODECIMO loco, difficile est enodare, quid & quot respectibus affera- 
tur contra meam assertionem, 

Si tam in Anatomia, quam Chymia, ita imperitus essem, quam forte 
non sum; posset mihi imputari, quasi utriusque gloriae osor sim, quia 
ignorans: Sed cum in utrisque his Scientiis, quod quidem praefiscini 
dico, domi sim, & tantum illas noverim, quantum mihi satis esse possit, 
nemo tale quid a me expectaverit. Utrique assero suam laudem, sed ve- 
ram atque justam. Magis autem justus est metus, ne passim nimio minor 
justo harum rerum intellectus gignat ignorantiae filiam, admirationem, 
sterili credulitati innixam. 

A. Ut vero pateat, an etiam allatae Dubitationes proprie habeant, de 
quo agant, videndum ante omnia est de meis assertis. Sonant autem verba 
p.69.79. “Chymia, nec inter Medico, nec in ullis Systematicis tractatio- 
nibus, ullam veram satis late patentem, & connexam Dogmaticam Theo- 
riam assecuta adhuc est.” Certe vero in conceptu formando, de mutationi- 
bus humorum, variis atque facilibus, in Corpore (animali) humano, nihil 
quidquam adhuc assecuta est, quod vel ipsi Chymicae veritati, vel solum 
hypothesi (seu opinabili suppositioni) quadret & respondeat. Nedum ut 
cum veritate ipsius Vitae consistere possit. 

B. Hic profecto decuisset aliquid horum evertere; v.g. An utique Chy- 
mia adhuc tam parum profecerit ipsa? Siquidem si hoc manet verum, 
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concerning the true use of the parts, the circulation of the blood, the vari- 
ous instruments of filtration and secretion, etc., etc. 

In truth, while nobody has denied this use of intermediary anatomy for 
perhaps forty years, nonetheless (1) these matters themselves owe noth- 
ing more to the more recent and immediately present anatomy. (2) Here 
there is no glory concerning texture, figure, or structure that equals that 
which the awareness of an associated site or of a mutually subordinate 
connection may uniquely claim for itself. 

Hence, all doubt either will disappear following this consideration or 
will be banished forever if not only the truest, but also the clearly weighti- 
est, difference is cautiously and sufficiently understood between physiol- 
ogy and a physico-historical pathology; and equally between physiology 
and a truly medical pathology unveiling the truly practical points of ac- 
cess to this art. 


XII 


In the twelfth Doubt, it is difficult to make clear what is opposed to my 
assertion and in what regard. 

If I were as inexperienced in anatomy as in chemistry, as perchance I 
am not, I could be imputed to be a pretender to glory in both because of 
my ignorance; but since I am at home in both these sciences, which I say 
with all due respect, and since I have learned them as much as I might 
find sufficient, nobody could have expected such a pretension from me. 
To each of these sciences I give praise, but true and just praise. But more 
just is the fear that an understanding of them much smaller than required 
might beget the daughter of ignorance, namely, an admiration supported 
by sterile credulity. 

A. To show whether the Doubts that have been brought on have some 
justification, my assertions should first be looked at. My words are ex- 
pressed on pages 69-70: “Chemistry, neither among physicians, nor in 
any systematic treatments, has yet achieved a dogmatic, true, sufficiently 
extensive, well connected theory.””’ Certainly, in forming a conception 
about the various and easy mutations of humors in the human (animal) 
body, it has not yet achieved anything that fits with or corresponds to 
either chemical truth itself or to only a hypothesis (or a conjectural sup- 
position), far from it, that can correspond to the truth of life itself. 

B. Here it would have been appropriate to overthrow some of those 
arguments in considering, for example, whether chemistry has up to now 
accomplished so little. If only this is shown to be true, it will be absurd to 
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absurde adhibebitur illa pro clave aliarum rerum. Porro, si longe faci- 
liores, & multae, & obviae, sint causae mutationum morbidarum; frustra 
certe sit, fingere aut arcessere longe dissitas, rarius, & vix obtingentes. 
Tandem, si efficaciae illae, Chymicis analogiis vulgo imputatae, cum Ve- 
ritate Vitalis tempestivae secretoriae & excussoriae, methodi, consistere 
non possunt; quis ipsis retinendis in possessione vel quasi, studium atque 
operam addicat. 

C. Jam, cum nihil horum convellatur, sed haec singula intacta relin- 
quantur, quae tamen argumenta sunt, imo documenta, firmandae meae 
assertionis, quod Chymia quam minimum usum habeat pro Medicina; 
Liberabit me in solidum excusatio, quod Disputatio non sit contra The- 
sin. Nam certe allatae rationes sunt, medii termini; propositio ipsa est 
conclusio: Itaque, non eversis rationibus, conclusionem negare, non valde 
probatur. Manet ergo utique tantisper inconcussa mea assertio, quoad 
speciales asserendi rationes non evertuntur. 

D. Ut tamen etiam propriae contra me prolatae qualescunque rationes, 
licet meis non contra insistant, tamen non ita negligi putentur, videamus, 
quid afferant. 

Etsi diversa acida, alcalia, olea &c. habeant admodum diversos effectus 
(proprios, specificos,) habent tamen & multa communia, (nempe gene- 
rica.) Rectissime; sed non video, quomodo hoc probet, quod ego per- 
peram dixerim quicquam, Nam 1) non inde elucescit, quod haec omnia 
Medici plerique intelligant; 2) aut quod in ipsis Systematibus, ad hunc 
diem prolatis, hoc, quantum satis est, & maxime ita distincte, absolu- 
tum sit. 3) Minime omnium autem, quod si vel maxime sciretur, illud ad 
Medicam Theoriam aut Praxim ingens momentum afferat. 

Quod ultimum tamen maxime ita impugnare sperat Dubitatio: Ita enim 
eloquitur ipsum suum scopum: “Autor p. 70. Chymiam a Scopo Medici 
adhuc remotiorem videri ait: Mallem tamen, ne hanc quidem nimis remo- 
veri. Cur? quia alcalia, acida, olea, . .. multa habent communia, &c. Non 
video nervum argumenti ad hanc conclusionem. 

Porro: mutationes animalium longe differunt a mutationibus vegetabi- 
lium, Nec fortasse quicquam in Corpore [animali] nostro est, quod pro- 
prie dictae fermentationi respondeat.” Ego agnosco in Scripto amorem, 
aut existimationem, Chymiae; sed experientiam, aut rationem Chymi- 
cam, nondum perspicio. A disparibus materiis, quales sunt in vegetabili 
& animali regnis, quis expectet pares mutationes? Quod autem nihil sit 
in Corpore animali, quod proprie dictae fermentationi respondeat, qua 
vegetabilia Spiritum ardentem ac denique acidum, praebendum dispo- 
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present chemistry as the key to these other matters. Further, if the causes 
of morbid mutations are relatively easy, numerous, and obvious, it will 
certainly be vain to imagine or invoke far scattered ones, which seldom 
and barely occur. Finally, if these efficacies that are generally imputed 
to chemical analogues cannot agree with the truth of the suitable vital 
method for secretions and excretions, who will devote study and work to 
retain them in his possession or the like? 

C. Now, since none of these considerations is overthrown, but they are 
all kept intact, though as arguments, and even as illustrations, for con- 
firming my assertion that chemistry has the least use for medicine, I shall 
be totally liberated by the excuse that the discussion does not concern my 
thesis. For the reasons offered are middle terms; the proposition itself is 
the conclusion: this is why, if the reasons have not been overthrown, the 
denial of the conclusion is surely not proved. Therefore, in every way my 
assertion remains unshaken for as long as the special reasons for asserting 
it are not overthrown. 

D. However, lest I should be thought to neglect the proper reasons prof- 
fered against me, even if they do not bear against my conceptions, let us 
see what they bring forward. 

Even if the various acids, alkalis, oils, etc. indeed have various (proper, 
specific) effects, they nonetheless have many properties in common, that 
is to say, generic properties. Very well, but I do not see how this proves 
that I have said something wrong. For: (1) it is not clear that most physi- 
cians understand all this; (2) or that in the systems produced up to now, 
this, as things stand, is also above all so distinctly absolute; (3) least of 
all, that if it were maximally known, it would bring considerable momen- 
tum to medical theory or practice. 

And this last point is, however, what the Doubt hopes principally to 
challenge, for it enunciates its very scope this way: “The author says on 
page 70 that chemistry seems to have been until now rather remote from 
the physician’s scope; I would prefer that it be not too far removed. Why? 
Because alkalis, acids, oils have much in common, etc.” I do not see the 
nerve of the argument leading to this conclusion. 

Then: “The modifications of animals differ much from the mutations 
of plants. And there may not be anything in our (animal) body that cor- 
responds to fermentation properly called.” I recognize in this text a love 
and esteem for chemistry, but I do not yet discover chemical experiment 
or reason. From disparate matters as there are in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, who would expect equal mutations? The argument that noth- 
ing occurs in the animal body that corresponds to the fermentation, prop- 
erly so called, by which plants are led to provide ardent and ultimately 
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nantur: Hoc est partim &8é0pov, partim étpaktov. Illud, dum nullo jure 
e regno animali expectabitur proventus talium rerum, quales MATERIA- 
LITER in illo non inveniantur. Hoc, dum utique in corpore animali fieri 
potest idem omnino actus, quo, ECONGRUA MATERIA, in regno vege- 
tabili copiosius praesente, fit tam Spiritus ardens, quam acidus: 

Interim, quod eodem tali actu in regno animali non fiat Spiritus ardens 
&c. sed potius Sal volatile: quod iterum in regno Vegetabili non procedit, 
(licet eodem actu) non actus, sed materiae substratae, est defectus. Ubi 
certe etiam in ipso regno vegetabili, e stramine, vinaceis, ligno & vimine 
vitis, unus idemque actus fermentationis vix quicquam educit omnium 
eorum, quae e tritico & uvae succo abundanter educit, &c. 

Quod vero etiam animalibus quaedam propria dici possit esse Chy- 
mia, & ad Chymiam non minus pertineant mutationes, quae in humoribus 
animalium, quam vegetabilium, fiunt &c. Dicitur quidem, sed non pro- 
batur; Et licet ego aliquid hic possem suggerere, mallem tamen sponte 
probatum audire, quam videri, falcem in alienam messem mittere. Imo 
vero, si etiam haec omnia probarentur, quid evincerent meae assertioni 
contrarium? Possent enim forte ad Physicam considerationem referri, sed 
quem inde nexum habeant cum ipsa Medicina, nova esset quaestio; sed 
utique illa, de qua hic proprie agi debebat. Et huc omnino recidit conclu- 
sio paragraphi, quod omnia corpora pertineant ad Chymiam: Sit ita; sed 
an eodem respectu, quo ad alias artes, (Medicinam) aut reciproce? 

E. Ut tamen etiam adhuc confirmem meam assertionem, nempe: Quod 
Medici, neque Chymici, cum tot suis praesumtionibus adhuc quicquam 
assecuti sint, in formando conceptu de mutationibus, variis atque facili- 
bus, in Corpore (animali) humano &c. Produco atque sisto, non solum 
summam, sed etiam inevitabilem, & talem perpetuo conservandam, cor- 
ruptibilitatem corporis humani putrido-fermentativam. De qua aliquid 
verum, nedum luculentum atque planum, ne moniti quidem, adhuc admit- 
tent ad animum plerique: Nedum ut illud, praecipue Chymiae beneficio, 
etiam a priori demonstratum habeant.™? 

Adjungo, secretionum & excretionum ita brevem moram & successus, 
ut vere Chymicae mutationes pleraeque, prae hac proturbatione & extur- 
batione, locum atque tempus minime inveniant; Imo ipsa potius rejec- 
tanea plus minus hoc in sensibus ingerant, quod de acetosa mutatione 
Lactis notorium; poterat & puto debebat erudire. Sed sordebant Autores 
non literati, ut Kunkelius, dum vere moneret, man k6nne einen Spiritum 
ardentem auch aus der Buttermilch machen, &c. 
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acid spirit,”* is partly nontheoretical, partly nonpractical. Nontheoretical, 
since it shall not be rightly expected from the animal kingdom to pro- 
vide such things as are not materially found in it; nonpractical, since by 
all means absolutely the same act that from an appropriate matter more 
abundantly present in the vegetable kingdom produces ardent as well as 
acid spirit can occur in the animal body. 

But that the same such act would not produce in the animal kingdom an 
ardent spirit but rather a volatile salt,” which does not occur in the veg- 
etable kingdom (even if the act is the same), is a defect not of the act but 
of the subjacent matter. Also, in the vegetable kingdom, from straw, and 
from grain, wood, and shoot of vine, one and the same act of fermenta- 
tion will hardly produce anything of all that which it abundantly produces 
from wheat and the juice of the grape, etc. 

It is said but not proved that one can say there is also a chemistry proper 
to animals and that the mutations that occur in the humors of animals are 
no less related to chemistry than those of vegetables, etc. And although 
I could suggest something here, I would rather listen to the proof than 
apply my sickle to someone else’s crop. But were all this also proved, 
what would it bring contrary to my assertion? Indeed, it could perhaps be 
referred to a physical consideration, but its connection to medicine would 
be a new question. Anyway, it is medicine that ought to be at issue here. 
And the conclusion of the paragraph gets back to the same point, that all 
bodies relate to chemistry: be it so, but do they relate to chemistry in the 
same regard as to the other arts (to medicine), or reciprocally? 

E. Let me confirm my assertion that assuredly neither the physicians 
nor the chemists, with all their suppositions, have up to now accom- 
plished anything in forming a conception about the mutations, various 
and easy, that take place in the human (animal) body, etc. I propose the 
putrid-fermentative corruptibility of the human body, which is not only 
extreme, but also inevitable, and to be perpetually maintained. Concern- 
ing it, most people, even without instruction, mentally admit something 
to be true, not to say bright and plain, but assuredly not as if they held 
it, principally for the benefit of chemistry, as even demonstrated a priori. 

I add that the secretions and excretions are so little delayed and proceed 
so rapidly that, truly, most chemical mutations would not find any place 
and time before being hustled on and eliminated; moreover, the matters 
excreted would more or less bring to sense awareness that which, well- 
known in the case of the acid transformation of milk, could and, I believe, 
should provide instruction. But unlearned authors have been despised, 
like Kunckel*? when he advised that one could also produce an ardent 
spirit from buttermilk, etc. 
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DECIMUM TERTIUM velim silentii sipario involutum, ob difficultates, 
quae inter literatos non debeant controverti: Dum certe ne tangi quidem 
possunt, quin aliquid odiosum prae se ferant, sola enarratione simplicis- 
sima non Satis temperandum, quin Catonis & Heracliti austeritati vim 
facerent; vulgo autem loquacium certissime exploderentur. 


{XIV} 


DECIMO QUARTO, quod vehementissima sit subactio ingestorum; dif- 
ficile sit intelligere, quandoquidem in his maxime adhuc viget Chymica 
actio, a pistoria fermentatione triticeorum haud ita longissime abludens, 
si imprimis quantitas fermenti concurrentis attendatur: Quod vero tanto 
impetu per vasa circumagatur, est quidem aliquid, sed non totum; quod 
longe magis in longa dissipatione per latifundium humorum, obvolutione 
cum aliis particulis, & maxime omnium, matura secretione & excretione 
<alieniorum portionum,>' fundatur, Relinquum autem potest tolerari. 


{XV} 


DECIMO QUINTO, contra prolatum a me documentum, p.75. quod non 
universa integritas Motus, (non animalis, ut habet textus scripti, sed) vita- 
lis, absolute & simpliciter dependeat a materiae & corporeorum orga- 
norum justa proportione: adeoque simpliciter (ut Scholae loquuntur) a 
posteriori &c. Dubium oritur. 

A. Quia vero in scripto additur vox Motus animalis, quae in mea pro- 
positione 1. all. non est, nec esse debet, siquidem ibi de Motibus Vitali- 
bus, spontaneis seu involuntariis, est sermo; Propterea explicare seu pla- 
nius proponere meam sententiam adhuc semel expedierit. 

Primo itaque velim mihi dari, in genere, & sine sola restrictione ad rem 
quaestionis, quod Motus duplici ratione possit alterari seu mutari : 1) a 
priori, quando principium movens energiam suam intendit, aut retardat: 
2) a posteriori, quando materia ipsa, secundum habitum sui ad mobilita- 
tem, vel minus vel magis moratur actum motus. 
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I wish the thirteenth Doubt were wrapped in a curtain of silence in view of 
difficulties which must not be a matter for discussion among the learned; 
for indeed they cannot be touched upon without holding forth something 
hateful that shall not be sufficiently tempered by the plainest exposition, 
without constraining the austerity of Cato and Heraclitus,*! and without 
being hissed away by the prating mob. 


XIV 


In the fourteenth Doubt, it is difficult to understand that the circulation 
of ingested matters would be most violent, since in it a chemical action 
is manifest that is not very dissimilar from the fermentation of wheat 
flour at a baker’s, provided first a quantity of ferment is mixed with it. 
That such an impetus drives the circulation through the vessels is some 
part but not the whole of the process; for the latter would be much more 
founded on the long dissipation of the humors through the apparel, their 
wrapping around with other particles, and, above all, the mature secretion 
and excretion of their more foreign portions. The rest appears tolerable. 


XV 


The fifteenth Doubt opposes what I proffered on page 75 of my book, that 
the whole integrity of vital motion (not animal motion, as stated in the 
text) does not absolutely and simply depend on a just proportion of mat- 
ter and corporeal organs, and that this is so simply a posteriori (as the 
Schools say).” 

A. A doubt arises, since in his text the term “animal motion” is added, 
which neither is nor should be the case in my proposition here alleged, 
since the discussion bears only on the vital and spontaneous, that is, in- 
voluntary motions. Because of that, it might be appropriate, once at this 
stage, to explain or to more simply propose my opinion. 

First, therefore, I would like for it to be granted, generally and with- 
out being solely restricted to the subject in question, that motion can be 
altered or changed in two ways: (1) a priori, when the moving principle 
intensifies or slows down its energy; (2) a posteriori, when matter itself, 
according to its disposition to mobility, delays, more or less, the act of 
motion. 
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Clarebit res exemplo. Sive levem, sive gravem habeam in manu rem; 
possum levem languide tollere, aut cito deponere: gravem, collectis viri- 
bus, cito sursum rapere, aut tarde demittere. Nempe contra totam propor- 
tionem mobilitatis a posteriori spectatae, in ipso subjecto. Contra vero, 
si motus simpliciter sequatur conditionem subjecti, secundum hujus pro- 
portionem; eveniet inde successus, qualem veluti praescribit materiae 
conditio (inter alias materias circumstantes) motui, sese accommodanti, 
aut ad intentiones arbitrarias prorsus inepto, seu impotenti. 

Unde utique attendendum est ad expressam verbis loculentis determi- 
nationem, quod nempe non Universa integritas Motus (vitalis) dependeat 
ab organorum conditione, Ratio: quia salvis organis Motus potest non 
fieri, aut aliter fieri, quam tali tempore ulla organorum inclinatio, ten- 
dentia, aut quomodocumque tandem nominetur, ullam occasionem prae- 
beat. Directe vero & exquisite, juxta illam Intentionem Idealem, finalem, 
quam eo tempore animus sibi fingit: Fingit, inquam, e perversa & inani 
subsumtione, temere concludendo, efformat. De qua re latius egi, (licet 
brevitas in verbis obscuritati ansam praebere possit,) in Programmate: 
Quod alterationes Motuum vitalium patheticae non sint tumultuariae 
simpliciter, &c. 

Quod vero e p.76. allegatur, quod difficultas inexplicabilis fere maneat, 
quae & qualesnam sint tales suppositae materiae, &c. Hujus moniti ner- 
vus non satis agnitus est. Est autem duplex: 1) Theoreticus: 2) Practicus. 

I. Theoreticus; dum talium opinionum Autores multa quidem atque 
varia producunt, quibus tales Materias, earumque veritatem, adumbrent: 
Quae tamen omnia, crassis modis, impingunt 1) In veritatem reliquam 
Physicam, & Physico Chymicam: dum v.g. nullum acidum, nullum al- 
cali, quantumcunque sive forte, sive temperatum, ullum talem specialem, 
imo rarissime generalem, effectum vere in Corpore producit, quales illi 
jam acidae, jam alcalicae, jam causticae indoli causarum morbidarum 
tribuunt. Conferatur Programma de pathologia salsa. 2) In manifestas, 
& communiter satis rationabili intentioni (ad salutarem, & saepe neces- 
sarium finem) conformes actiones motorias, tam directas, sub toto com- 
plexu ultimato ad finem: quam indirectas & intermedias, quae nempe e 
socia conspiratione, & subordinatione Motuum in Corpore systematica, 
necessario concurrunt & sociantur. 3) In Methodum atque viam longe & 
faciliorem, & rationi planiorem, quam ipsa Natura, seu Anima, a Deo 
sibi praescriptam & inscriptam, tum ipsa habet & exercet, tum nobis ita 
ostendit, ut ipsi forte Jaboranti, (certe saepe copia & impetu materiae, 
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The argument will become clearer with an example. Whether I have 
in hand a light or a heavy thing, I can lift the light one sluggishly or lay 
it down rapidly; I can, gathering my force, raise the heavy one rapidly 
upward or lay it down slowly, certainly against the whole proportion of 
mobility considered a posteriori in the subject itself. To the contrary, if 
motion simply follows the condition of the subject according to its pro- 
portion, there will result a process that is prescribed by the condition 
of matter (among other material circumstances) to a motion that adjusts 
itself to it and is unsuited or unable to achieve arbitrary intentions. 

Hence one should absolutely attend to the determination clearly ex- 
pressed by these words, that certainly it is not the whole integrity of (vi- 
tal) motion that depends on the condition of organs. The reason is that 
without the organs being changed, a motion can either occur or not oc- 
cur differently from the way it would be occasioned at such a moment 
by any inclination, tendency of organs, or whatever you may finally call 
it. In fact, directly and precisely, following the ideal, final intention that 
the mind frames to itself at that time: I say frames, and, by concluding 
casually from a perverse and vain supposition, fancies. On that topic, I 
dealt rather amply (although brevity in words might give a foothold to 
obscurity) in my program, stating that the pathological alterations of vital 
motions are not simply disorderly, etc. 

About what has been alleged from page 76,** that an almost inexplica- 
ble difficulty remains about what those supposed matters are and of what 
sort, etc., the nerve of that statement has not been sufficiently attended to. 
It is in fact twofold: (1) theoretical; (2) practical. 

I. Theoretical: while the authors of such opinions produce numer- 
ous and various arguments by which they outline such matters and their 
truth, all these arguments however clash against: (1) all the other physi- 
cal and physico-chemical truths, since, for example, no acid, no alkali, 
however strong or attenuated, truly produces any such special, and very 
seldom general, effect in the body as they attribute to the acid or alkaline 
or caustic nature of morbid causes. See my program concerning false 
pathology.* (2) They also clash against motile actions that are manifest 
and generally sufficiently conformable to a rational intention (aiming at 
a salutary and often necessary end), whether these operate directly under 
a full and final relation to an end, or indirectly and mediately, as they 
concur and are associated by a shared conspiracy and systematic subor- 
dination of motions in the body. (3) They clash against the method and 
against the far easier way and plainer for reason, which nature itself, or 
the soul, possesses and applies as prescribed and inscribed in it by God, 
and shows us so that we can assist it principally this way when it suffers 
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ultra capacitatem Organicae suae potestatis, obrutae,) hac maxime via 
subveniamus, &c. Quae nempe est 

II. Nervus ille hujus moniti Practicus, ut potius hac via, “quam notam 
sibi atque tritam, imo proclivem, habet Natura, (nisi copia aut impetu 
obruatur, tiberhdufet oder tibereilet wird: aut, ad extraordinarios ausus, 
insuetudine, taediosa pigritia, aut anxio praecipiti terrore, moras nectat: 
aut erroneo conatu, si maxime in genere excutere intendat, tamen in spe- 
cie illud non recte & decenter, justo loco, tempore, ordine, constantia, 
prosequatur),” hac, inquam, via ipsi occurramus & succurramus, in hanc 
revocemus, ita, subveniendo, illam ad se reducamus, ut laborantem spem 
& alacritatem resumat &c. 

Cui nempe rei, potentissime & plane firmissime, suffragatur Expe- 
rientia; & hanc viam unice stabilit atque asserit; Opinabiles autem illas 
dissuadet: & eventibus, tam perpetuis, quam quotidianis, damnat. Conf. 
Diff. De Curatione Aequivoca, . . . de impostura Opii, . . . de Teneris 
aegris &c. 

Unde tota fusior deductio hujus rei, imprimis pag. 77. cum animi ad- 
versione expendi postulat. Nam ad veritatem Experientiae, & ordinate 
atque rationabiliter, provocanti, minime potest praejudicium objicere 
opinio, de eo quod fieri posse videtur, sed re ipsa unquam (vere in suppo- 
sito ordine) fieri nunquam experimento confirmari potest. 

Hac vero ratione exquisite retro ruit, & justissime ita invertitur, 
(alias etiam in his negativis terminis, nempe de Negatione, hodie, & 
imprimis in substrata materia, in genere, verissimum) Monitum mox 
subjunctum: hoc sensu: A nostra ignoratione invalidum est argumen- 
tum, ad ponendam, atque asserendam rem. Ab ignoratione, inquam 
contrarii facti, ad positionem contrariae potentiae. Siquidem quod 
nunquam factum est, in vera potentia existere, seu vere posse fieri, non 
valet consequentia, in ordine ad probationem & thesin inde firmandam. 
Sicut enim hoc respectu justissima est illa petitio usitata: Affirmanti 
incumbit probatio: “Tta certe tantisper, donec probetur, valet absolute 
argumentum negativum; Nempe: quod quicquid in solidum ignoratur, & 
non solum illud in forma, sed etiam simile & proxime geminum quiddam, 
nullam agnitionis justitiam suadet, illud valide negari possit, in contra- 
dictorio.” Siquidem rationi consentaneum videtur, quod qui rem ponere, 
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(and is certainly overwhelmed by the abundance and impetus of matter 
beyond the capacity of its organic power), etc. 

II. And this method is the very practical nerve of this maxim, that it 
is rather in this way “which nature knows, practices, and is inclined to 
(provided it is not overwhelmed by the abundance and impetus, crushed 
and offended, nor delayed in intervening in extraordinary fashion by lack 
of habit, wearisome sluggishness, or anxiously anticipated fear, and pro- 
vided, if it mostly intends to cast out in general, it does not pursue its 
concrete action in particular, incorrectly and inappropriately, not at the 
right place and time, in the right order, with the right constancy),” it is 
rather in this way, I should say, that we run up to nature and hasten to its 
aid, that we call it back, and, thus assisting, that we bring it back to itself 
for it to resume hope and ardor in its operations, etc. 

Experience supports most powerfully and, to be plain, most firmly this 
view; and it solely confirms and justifies this way, whereas it opposes and 
rejects the conjectural ways, because of constant, daily-confirmed facts. 
See the dissertations De curatione aequivoca (On equivocal healing),* 
De impostura opii (On the imposture of opium),*° De teneris aegris (On 
illnesses of weak constitutions),*’ etc. 

Hence the entire and more extensive demonstration of this view, prin- 
cipally on page 77,°* must be weighed with the attention of the mind. For 
against experience that summons truth in an orderly and rational fash- 
ion, opinion cannot avail itself of any prejudice about something that can 
seemingly occur but that really can never be confirmed by experience to 
ever occur (indeed in the supposed order). 

For this reason precisely, the following principle is turned over and 
most exactly inverted (which, of course, is in general very true in other in- 
stances, phrased in those negative terms, indeed relative to this negation, 
but today principally applied to the matter treated herewith): namely, that 
the argument from our ignorance is invalid for stating and affirming a 
fact. The argument from the ignorance of a contrary fact, I should say, 
to the statement of a contrary potentiality is invalid. For the consequence 
is not valid, that what has never occurred exists in true potentiality or 
truly may exist, thus to confirm the proof and the thesis. For similarly 
in that respect, this familiar requirement is most just: the proof favors 
him who affirms: “So certainly the negative argument is meanwhile ab- 
solutely valid until it is proven; namely, that one can validly negate to his 
opponent the claim that anything that is entirely ignored—and not only 
formally such, but also anything similar and quasi-identical to it—brings 
no justification of knowledge.” It seems conformable to reason that who- 
ever wants and intends to affirm, set, and produce something as a concept, 
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in conceptum sistere, & producere, seu potius deducere in actum, vult & 
in se recipit; plus praestare debeat quam ille, qui nihil neque perceptum, 
neque receptum, assecutus adhuc est. Unde in viam utique reducendum 
est hoc monitum, quod a nostra ignorantia, ad negationem veritatis rei, 
absolute valeat consequentia, donec probetur contrarium. 

Ultimo, mallem profecto tales expressiones abfuisse, quae omnem 
spem physicorum conceptuum de rebus corporeis graviter affligunt, qua- 
lis hic iterum de Jgne profertur, quod ille Aérem attrahat, fuliginem abi- 
gat, &c. 

Cum, ut ego quidem puto, absolute nullus conceptus de vera ratione, 
quomodo fiat, & quid sit Ignis, unquam formari possit, quamdiu ordo ita 
plane invertitur; dum Aér, absolute & simpliciter, impellit ignem, incursu 
suo & concursu, illum revera producit, & quamdiu durat materia, & Aéri 
liber & aequalis manet ille aditus & concursus, eundem constituit; (siqui- 
dem, in respectu quaestionis, nihil hic est posterius, quod differat ab eo 
quod sit prius, de uno momento physico in alterum,) producit, inquam, 
imo essentiali etiam concursu atque admixtione momentanea format 
Ignem: nedum ut ab Igne attraheretur. De fuligine vero ne quidem vul- 
gus crediderit, quod ignis eam expellat: Cum in lampadibus suis, tanto 
magis autem sebaceis & cereis, satis oculis distinguere noverit, quando 
fuliginibus sit locus, aut non sit. Et quae ibi sit, non Ignis, sed Aéris am- 
bientis efficacia, quae citius dimittat & emittat, materiam, quam exquisite 
in Ignem tota conversa sit, sed potius vix forte millesimam partem, imo 
longe minus, attigerit aut subiverit ejus attenuationis, seu vere physicae 
divisionis, sub qua puram & exquisite dictam flammam constituit (mate- 
rialiter, inquam.) 


{XVI} 


DECIMUM SEXTUM autem thema iterum operose evolvendum est, ut 
appareat, an, & quid, meis assertis obstare possit, “Licet appetitus, aut 
aversio, animae, (etiam non animadvertentis,) concurrant conatibus cor- 
poris, attrahentis aliquid aut rejicientis; (quod electionem vocare p.78. ego 
Domino Autori videor) non ideo tamen putandum est, nudum appetitum 
aliquid praestiturum, nisi concurrant motus, appetitum praecedentes.” 

A. Ego vero (in hac quidem pag.) non dixi quidquam, quod appeti- 
tum aut aversionem animae, (usitato sensu dictam, ut Scriptum etiam 
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or rather to actualize it by deduction, should provide more than he who 
has not yet arrived at anything either perceived or received. Hence, by 
all means this principle must be invoked in the process, that from our 
ignorance of the negation of the truth of the matter, the consequence is 
absolutely valid until the contrary be proved. 

Finally, I should indeed prefer that such expressions had been avoided 
that cash out any hope of physical concepts about corporeal things, such 
as what is proffered about fire: that it attracts air and drives off smoke, etc. 

For, as I personally think, absolutely no conception of the true reason 
of how fire is produced, or what it is, can ever be formed as long as the 
order is so plainly inverted. To the contrary, air absolutely and simply 
drives fire, really produces it by its impulse and concourse, and as long 
as there is matter left and as long as the free and equal access and con- 
course for air remains, air constitutes and produces it (since in regard to 
the question, nothing here occurs later that differs from what occurred 
earlier, from one physical moment to the next); indeed, I should say, air 
forms fire by an essential concourse and instantaneous admixture, far 
from being attracted by fire. About smoke, even common people would 
not believe that fire expels it, since in their lamps, especially tallow and 
wax candles, they sufficiently know how to distinguish by sight when 
smoke occurs and when it does not. And it is the efficacy not of fire but of 
ambient air that sends and emits matter more rapidly than it would take to 
convert it totally into fire; however, it is rather the thousandth part of its 
attenuation or, truly, of its physical division maybe, or even considerably 
less, that this efficacy has reached and modified, and it is from that part of 
matter that it has constituted (materially, I should say) a pure flame that 
is precisely so called. 


XVI 


The sixteenth theme must also be thoroughly developed so that it may 
appear whether one can object to my assertions, and what one can object. 
{It is thus asserted:} “though the appetite or aversion of the soul (even of 
the soul that is not aware) concurs with the bodily conatuses of attract- 
ing or expelling something (which I seem to recall the author had called 
“choice” on page 78),* it is nevertheless not to be supposed that a bare 
appetite would bring about an effect unless motions preceding the ap- 
petite concur.” 

A. I, for one (on that page), did not say anything that concerned the ap- 
petite or aversion of the soul (in the usual meaning, which the gentleman’s 
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usurpat) concernat: Sed simpliciter prosecutus sum Executiones ac- 
tuum ad finem vitalem, nempe corporis conservativorum; Quales fines 
& methodum hoc agendi, & intentionem firmam, (quae ab appetitu, ut 
Scriptum accipit, longe plurimum differt) ad hoc agendum, in primis 
lineis hujus paginae, a suprema Sapientia & praemonstratos & praefi- 
nitos, declaravi. 

Unde haec quidem objectio aliud aliquid pro objecto habuisse appa- 
ret: Tanto magis, cum etiam praecedentes duae pagg. nihil de hoc (sensu 
scripti) afferant. 

Conatus autem illos Corporis, attrahentis aliquid aut ejicientis, equi- 
dem in meis dictis non agnoscere apparet: bene vero eo trahere videtur 
locutionem, quae in ultima linea paginae all. occurrit: quae tamen utique 
eo sensu a me allata est, ut eam potius improbem, quam adstruam. 

Ubi posset quidem dici, quod si vel maxime ego hanc rem non appro- 
bem; velit tamen illam approbatam Scriptum: Sed ita emergeret hic sen- 
sus: Autor paginae 78. dicit quidem, potius aliquid quiddam in Corporis 
administratione Vitali fieri solere, quam ut aliquid ibi, sive prolixe seli- 
gatur, sive operose & successive subigatur, & immutetur: Sed fit omnino 
talis selectus: Et hoc ab ipso corpore, & illi insitis conatibus attrahendi, 
aut ejiciendi. SED ITA HAEC QUIDEM DICUNTUR, SED NUSQUAM 
PROBANTUR, Ne quidem, Quod fiant: Nedum: Quomodo fiant: sive 
tractione, sive pulsione: Ante omnia vero, a principio Corpori insito, 
quatenus Corpus est, aut quatenus mechanicum esse dicitur: Non vero 
organicum, id est, non ab Anima, illud actuante. 

Quod vero ultimo additur: “Non tamen ideo putandum est, nudum ap- 
petitum aliquid praestiturum, nisi concurrerent Motus, appetitum praece- 
dentes.” Hoc totum quidem iterum, non aeque video, quomodo ad pag. 
alleg. quadret, per dicta. Interim assumam illud in terminis habilibus, 
Tam de motibus directe voluntariis: Quam de motibus indistincta volun- 
tatis directione actuatis, nempe Patheticis. 

De utrisque talibus, Motibus, inquam, (etiam manifesto ab Anima & 
inchoatis, & limitatis voluntariis) ego, tantum abest, ut negem, inesse in 
Corpore (ut vivo) praecedaneos aliquos Motus, & in genere universalem 
illum Motum, (quem vero atque sano sensu Jonicum produxi, etiam pri- 
mus) ut potius hoc quam maxime urgeam. 

Minime tamen sensu, quem scriptum ostendit, nempe quod tales prae- 
cedentes Motus sint ipsius Corporis, quatenus Animae, ejusque actua- 
tionibus, contradistinguitur: Sed unice differant, ut actus generaliores & 
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text usurps). But I was simply attending to accomplishments of acts of 
true conservation of the body for a vital end. And such ends, the way of 
accomplishing them, and the firm intention of pursuing them (which dif- 
fers considerably from an appetite as the text takes it), I declared in the 
first lines of that page to have been predicted and predetermined by the 
supreme wisdom 

Hence, this objection appears to have had something else for its object: 
the more so, since the two preceding pages {of my book} do not convey 
anything relating to that (sense in his text.) 

Besides, he does not appear to recognize in my words that those cona- 
tuses of the body are attracting or repelling something; yet it seems here 
appropriate to refer to the expression that is found on the final line of the 
page that is mentioned, which I have brought in, meaning to disprove it 
rather than to approve it. 

Here one could say that even if I do not approve it at all, the author’s 
text would have it approved. But then this sense would emerge. The au- 
thor, on page 78, says rather that something would happen in the vital 
administration of the body other than the act of selecting or laboriously 
and successively working out and changing something therein. But such 
a selection takes place; and it is done by the body itself and its inherent 
conatuses of attraction or repulsion. These things are said, but nowhere 
proved. Not even that they happen, and far less how they happen, either 
by pulling or pushing; but above all by a principle inherent to the body, 
insofar as it is a body or insofar as it is said to be mechanical, not organic, 
that is to say, not actuated by a soul. 

It is added, lastly: “it is nevertheless not to be supposed that a bare ap- 
petite would bring about an effect, unless motions preceding the appetite 
concurred.” Once more, I do not see how all this fits with the page that is 
mentioned, in view of the meaning of that passage. For the time being, 
I shall take it in suitable terms, as concerning the directly voluntary mo- 
tions as well as the motions actuated by an indistinct direction of the will, 
that is to say, the pathetic motions. 

About both types of motion, I say (even about the voluntary ones mani- 
festly initiated and limited by the soul, I am so far from denying that there 
are in the body (as living) certain preceding motions, and generally this 
universal motion (that is, in a true and sane sense tonic, of which I was 
indeed the first discoverer)),*° I am so far from denying this that I rather 
urge it as much as possible. 

But this is not in the sense that {Leibniz’s} text indicates, namely, that 
such preceding motions belong to the body itself, insofar as it is distin- 
guished from the soul and from its actuations. But they would differ only 
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specialiores; ad finem generalius perducentes & specialissime denique 
pertingentes. 

Unde iterum non in me, sed in contrariam assertionem incumbit pro- 
batio: Non, quod actus aliqui praecedentes in Corpore fiant, antequam 
actus, appetitui animae cuicunque speciali proxime servientes, exercean- 
tur. Sed: An illi praecedentes Actus ab alio principio, Corpori, qua tali, 
intrinseco, & ab anima diverso, praestentur? 

Ubi nempe, si res undique & undiquaque circumspectissime & dex- 
terrime expendatur, illud solum resultabit, Quod in Corpore nulli sint 
Motus praecedentes, sed sola Mobilitas seu Habilitas ad motus: Motus 
vero Universi, tam longa serie mediati, quam denique ultimi, & respectu 
effectus immediati, sint ab Activitate ipsius [Animae]:™! Secundum suos 
appetitus, (voluntarie, usitato sensu) & usus atque necessitates (non vo- 
luntarie seu sponte,) Tam ratione (congrui, aut arbitrarii,) temporis in- 
choantis: Quam ratione congruae proportionis, regentis atque dirigentis: 
MOTUS." 

Succurrit autem hic merito certe, memoriae imo animi exquisitiori in- 
tentioni, non minor, quam hic in Microcosmicis rebus, Macrocosmicarum 
rerum, circa Motus inanimatorum, intricatio, in mentibus hominum, imo 
hodiernorum multorum de rebus Physicis speculari gestientium: Dum 
etiam in Macrocosmo Motuum praecedentium, generalium, indetermi- 
natorum, sed ad quaslibet determinationes (tanquam in transitu) prono- 
rum; Latissimum horum, inquam, ambitum, perpetuam praeexistentiam 
(in ordine ad speciales) & in immensum patentem copiam, ne usquam 
utique desint specialium eventuum possibilitati, vix quisquam ad animum 
admittit, nedum ipse perpendit aut docet. Quae nempe negligentia neces- 
sitate quadam introduxit operosissimam illam suppositionem, <singulis 
minutissimis>' infinitorum immediatorum agentium, renisuum &c. Sed 
haec nondum sunt praesentis loci. 

Unde non placet, nisi solo nomine, notare atque commendare diver- 
sitatem Motuum universaliorum, Systematicorum: & apophoretorum, 
decerptorum, in transcursu, imo ipso transcursu, operantium: & inter 
numerosa, simul occurrentia, varios etiam, sed reciprocos atque respec- 
tivos, effectus exserentium: quos frustra insito actui illorum subjectorum 
deinde attribuere, hodiernis moribus usitatum est, &c. 
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as more general and more special acts, leading to an end in more general 
fashion and reaching it finally in a most special way. 

Hence, once more the proof is not incumbent upon me but upon him 
who asserts the contrary: it is not a matter of certain preceding acts taking 
place in the body before acts immediately serving any special appetite of 
the soul are exerted; but the question is whether these preceding acts are 
provided by another principle intrinsic to the body as such and different 
from the soul. 

Here indeed, if the matter is weighed most cautiously and skillfully 
from all sides and from all viewpoints, the only result will be that in the 
body there is no preceding motion, but only mobility that is an aptitude 
for motions. All motions, whether they are mediated through a long series 
or are the last immediate ones in regard to the effect, happen by the activ- 
ity of the soul itself: they do so according to its appetites (voluntarily, in 
the usual sense) and its functions and necessities (nonvoluntarily, that is, 
spontaneously) by reason of a suitable or arbitrary beginning in time as 
well as by reason of the suitable proportion of the regulating and direct- 
ing motion. 

To be sure, a system of macrocosmic entities involving motions of 
inanimate beings, a system that is no less present here in microcosmic 
entities, is subservient to the memory or, better, to the more refined in- 
tention of the soul in the opinion of men and in particular of many con- 
temporary men who are pleased to speculate about physical things. Even 
in the macrocosm, it is hard to find anyone who admits in his mind, let 
alone ponders or teaches, such a vast system, I say, of preceding, general, 
indeterminate motions that are, however, inclined to any determinations 
to change, the continuous preexistence of these motions (in relation to 
special determinations) and their patently immense abundance, so no- 
where would they be missing for the possibility of special events. And 
this sluggishness has introduced by a certain necessity the most contrived 
supposition of infinite immediate agents or resistant forces, etc. But these 
do not belong to the present discussion. 

It is not therefore acceptable, even purely nominally, to state and ap- 
prove such a manifold of general, systematic, imposed, and derived mo- 
tions, operating in and by changes of place and also producing, among 
the many events occurring simultaneously, various yet reciprocal and re- 
spective effects, which it is usual according to today’s erroneous fashion 
to subsequently attribute to an act inherent in those subjects, etc. 
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DECIMO & SEPTIMO loco miratur Dubitatio, quomodo in tales cogi- 
tationes devenire potuerim, ut Fundum mali circa doctrinam de Mixtione 
haerere asseram in Aristotelica speculatione de divisibilitate Corporum 
Mathematica in infinitum. Et quod hanc rem, si decenter aestimetur, 
dicam esse primam aberrationem, & verum mpatov weddoc. Quamvis 
autem meam sententiam revera non recte acceperit, ut paulo post mons- 
trabo: tamen, ut fere perpetuo factum est, Rationis loco addit alias posi- 
tiones, dicens: Mathematicum hic a Physico non differt, nisi ut abstrac- 
tum (in) animo, a concreto rebus. (Ut phantasia & memoria, a re, quam 
sensibus vere comprehendit.) 

Necesse est, ut omnis pars extensi sit extensa: Quod maxime in linea 
recta manifestum est; Ubi pars est similis toti: Itaque pars rursus partes 
habet. Quae divisio non tantum in Geometria locum habet: Sed etiam 
in Physica: Nec tantum divisibile est Corpus in infinitum, sed & actu 
divisum. 

Recipio ego in me, probare, quod hae assertiones non possint verae 
esse; nec a priori, nec a posteriori. 

I. Quia non probatae sunt, sed simpliciter ita enunciantur: 

II. Nec possunt probari, nisi per petitionem principii, quod Extensi 
essentia absolute consistat in eo, ut habeat partes extra partes: 

II. Quod vero etiam quaelibet pars extensi habeat partes extra partes; 
non ex eo, quod etiam ipsa pars, aeque uti totum, sit extensa, quod nova 
probatione indigeret: sed per parem reciprocam petitionem principii, quia 
extensum sit divisibile in infinitum, & consequenter omnes ejus partes. 
Inde vero 

IV. Resultat hujus propositionis falsitas etiam ut a posteriori, quia hac 
ratione totum non esset majus sua parte quacunque. Si enim, extensum 
habet partes extra partes in infinitum; Et pars quaelibet infiniti etiam est 
extensa, adeoque etiam habet partes extra partes in infinitum: Necessario 
totum non erit majus sua parte; quia ambo habent partes extra partes (seu 
patent) in Infinitum. Quod nullum nec numerum, mensuram, adeoque 
rationem magnitudinis, admittit. 

V. Jam vero, si ullus respectus sit aut praetexatur, quo minus pars ulla 
totius minus (id est, non) habeat partes extra partes in infinitum: Seque- 
tur, quod neque totum hoc ipsum habeat. Si enim non per omnia sit 
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The Doubt in this seventeenth section asks how I could come to such 
cogitations as to assert that the source of error concerning the doctrine of 
mixture resides in Aristotelian speculation about the mathematical divis- 
ibility of bodies to infinity, and it presumes that I am saying that, if cor- 
rectly appraised, this would form the prime aberration, and in truth the 
first lie. Although he has not rightly understood my assertion, as I will 
show shortly, {Leibniz} nonetheless adds, as almost always, alternative 
positions instead of giving his reason. He says that here the mathematical 
does not differ from the physical except that it is abstracted (in) the mind 
from what is concrete, that is, from things (like imagination and memory 
abstracted from the thing that the mind comprehends by the senses). 

It is necessary that all parts of what is extended be extended; this is 
most manifest in the straight line, where the part is similar to the whole, 
and so in turn the part has parts. And this division takes place not only in 
geometry, but also in physics; and the body is not only divisible to infin- 
ity, but it is even actually so divided. 

For my part, I take upon myself to prove that these assertions cannot be 
true, neither a priori nor a posteriori: 

I. Because they have not been proved, but simply enunciated as such. 

II. Nor can they be proved except by begging the question, namely, that 
the essence of the extended absolutely consists in the property of having 
partes extra partes. 

Ill. That any part of what is extended would have partes extra partes is 
not justified by the fact that even the part itself, in the same measure as the 
whole, would be extended: this would require a new proof, but by an equiv- 
alent and reciprocal question begging, because what is extended would be 
divisible to infinity and consequently all its parts would be as well. 

IV. Hence, the falsity of this proposition results even a posteriori, since 
for that reason the whole would not be greater than any of its parts. For if 
what is extended has partes extra partes to infinity, and if any part of the 
infinite is also extended, then this part also has partes extra partes to in- 
finity. Of necessity, the whole will not be greater than its part, since both 
have partes extra partes (or stretch) to infinity. And this does not admit of 
any number, of any measure, and so of any reason of magnitude. 

V. Henceforth, if there is any respect or pretext preventing any part of 
the whole from having fewer (that is, no) partes extra partes to infinity, 
it would follow that the whole would no longer have this same property. 
For if it were not infinite by all means, it would not be so in itself. The 
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infinitum, non erit in se infinitum. Minime autem omnium hic me movet 
Epiphonema illud, quo tota haec scena clauditur. Qui haec non animad- 
vertit, parum assurgit ad incredibilem Naturae Majestatem. Certe enim 
incredibilis haec erit, & ne credenda quidem, nedum noscenda; si non 
solum probari nulla ratione possit; sed etiam ejusmodi inextricabilibus 
implicationibus sese in contradictiones praecipitem det. 

Addo, quod Usum nullum haberet: Cum omne illud, quod ab ipsa ex- 
pectari deberet, (quamvis infinitum sit plus quam Omne) abunde habea- 
tur in successu ipsius Motus, indesinente, non per infinita, sed (sufficit 
abunde) per finite Physica puncta, (sui, & Corporum;) Nempe in indefi- 
nitum patentis atque circumagentis Motus Systematici, cujus exempla, & 
quasi species (sed in immensum patentes) subalternae, nimio plus suf- 
ficitunt ad omnia phaenomena, vera & realia, Physica, affatim & abunde 
praestanda. 

Averem autem profecto, ullam rationem, Physicam aut Mathematicam 
audire, quae saltem tO Ott, quod inquam, talis divisibilitas in Universo 
existat, verosimile reddat. Ego ingenue fateor atque profiteor, quod nul- 
lam unquam potuerim hariolari, nisi solas speculationes de radio lumi- 
noso: quem nempe sine hac divisibilitate in infinitum, seu potius actuali 
divisione in infinitum, vix salvare licuerit ab altero illo scandalo penetra- 
tionis dimensionum: Sed praeter illud, quod neque divisibilitate, imo ne 
divisione tali, satis salvetur: certe praesto est alia ratio, quae omnem hunc 
metum eximat, & tam alienas novas suppositiones otiosas reddat. Plura 
de hoc forte adhuc occurrent infra, ubi de penetrabilitate actu divisorum 
corporum. Sed cum haec velut extra oleas vagentur, & certe plane pecu- 
liares disquisitiones postularent, progredior potius in nostris ipsis propio- 
ribus rebus, de Mixtione: 

Ubi illud attingere, ipse fert ordo, quod supra pag. 63™ prosequendum 
reservavi. Pergit scriptum: Illud recte notatur, falsum esse, quod Aristo- 
telici vulgo sibi persuadent, partem Mixti, quantumvis parvam, eodem 
modo mixtam esse posse, ut est totum. 

Hic neque cavillandi occasionem captare, neque rem aut propositi- 
onem, ejusque habitum ad ante dicta, non intelligere videri lubens velim. 
Agnosco diversa esse: 1) Pars Mixti, quantumque parva, non est eodem 
modo mixta, uti totum. 2) Si Mixtum dividatur divisione in infinitum, 
potest hac ratione dividi sine ordine ad Mixtionem. 3) Interim opinio de 
divisibilitate in infinitum potest dare, (quae est mea sententia) aut non 
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exclamation that puts an end to all this staging, “whoever does not notice 
this does not rise sufficiently to the incredible majesty of nature,” does not 
move me at all. Surely this majesty of nature will be incredible and not 
even to be believed, a fortiori not at all to be known, if it cannot be proved 
by any reason, but also if, because of this sort of inextricable implication, 
it falls headlong into contradictions. 

I add that it would have no use, since all that ought to be expected 
from it (though the infinite be more than the whole) would be achieved 
in the course of motion itself, ceaselessly, not through infinite points, but 
as it amply suffices, through the finitely physical points (of its own and 
of bodies), namely, in the course of a systematic motion that remains 
indefinitely present and revolving, the instances and subaltern species of 
which, so to speak (developing to infinity), more than suffice to generate 
all physical phenomena that are true and real as abundantly as wished for. 

I would assuredly wish to hear any reason, physical or mathematical, 
that would at least render probable the fact that, as I would say, such a 
divisibility exists in the universe. I ingenuously avow and confess that I 
never could imagine such a reason other than the speculations concerning 
the light ray, which indeed, without this divisibility to infinity—or rather, 
without an actual division to infinity—could hardly be saved from that 
other scandal of the penetration of dimensions. But besides this reason, 
that it would not be sufficiently saved either by such divisibility or such 
a division, indeed there is another reason available that would remove 
all this fear and, equally, would render new, foreign suppositions otiose. 
Several perchance will be stated below in relation to the penetrability of 
bodies divided in act. But since these are set beyond the olives,*' so to 
speak, and would certainly require particular enquiries, I rather proceed 
in this more proximate matter of ours to the topic of mixture. 

Now order itself leads me to reach for this topic, which [at the be- 
ginning of this section] I had put aside to pursue later. {Leibniz’s} text 
goes on: “It is rightly noted that what the Aristotelians are themselves 
persuaded of is false, that the part of the mixture, however small, can be 
mixed in the same way as the whole.” 

Here I should not want to seize upon the occasion of mocking, nor seem 
willingly not to understand, the matter or proposition and its relation to 
what was previously said. I recognize that the following statements are 
different: (1) A part of something mixed, however small, is not mixed in 
the same manner as the whole. (2) If the mixed is divided by a division to 
infinity, it can, in this connection, be divided without relation to the mix- 
ture. (3) Meanwhile, the opinion of divisibility to infinity can give (which 
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potest dare (quae est adversa) occasionem alieno conceptui de vera ra- 
tione Mixti status. 

Agnosco, adversam sententiam ita posse excipere: licet de eo mecum 
faciat, quod Mixtum, quatenus aut secundum quod Mixtum est, non possit 
dividi in infinitum: Possit tamen secundum illud, quo extensum est. Inte- 
rim & quanquam haec ita dici posse agnoscam, nec etiam prioribus his 
tribus modis aliquid stricte dissentiam: Nego tamen, quod e suppositione 
divisibilitatis in infinitum, quoquo tandem respectu, non etiam sequatur 
divisibilitas respectu illo, secundum quem mixtum est, Corpus. Si enim 
quodlibet corpus, qua extensum est, potest dividi in infinitum: Necessario 
etiam quaelibet singula Corpora, quae Mixtum efficiunt, dividi poterunt 
in infinitum: Adeoque Mixtum, quatenus etiam Mixtum est, poterit dividi 
in infinitum: i.e. in quantalibet parvitate, in infinitum, eadem species 
Mixti manere. 

Hoc autem ego Nego, ex illis rationibus: 1) A priori: Quia divisibilitas 
in infinitum, in genere, non probata adhuc est de uno, numero & specie, 
Corpore: Nedum ut de pluribus, sive ut singulis, sive ut sociis, probari 
possit. 2) A posteriori: Quia experientia nusquam ullum specimen sup- 
peditat, quod tale quidquam actu fiat aut existat, ut inquam, Mixta, etiam 
sub immensa dissolutione diminutiva, inveniantur. Sed vel satis crassam 
tueantur magnitudinem, ultra quam se extenuari non ferunt, experientiae 
suffragio: Aut, sub satis crassa adhuc magnitudine partium sui consti- 
tuentium secessum mox subeant, nulla divisibilitatis in infinitum ne su- 
spicione quidem, nedum docimasia. 3) Imo etiam in variis Mixtionum 
speciebus nusquam opus sit, nec usquam justa suspicio sit, ex Indefinita, 
nedum infinita, parvitate, arcessi debere aut solere illorum constitutiva 
materialia principia; sed experientia indies testatum faciat, quod illa satis 
prope, & affatim passim, ad manus sint. 

Si recte in hoc negotio versaretur adversa sententia, possem illa ex 
aliqua parte salvare: Sed in terminis, ut proponitur, non possum illam 
sanare. Putat seu consentit, falli Aristotelicos, quod sibi persuadeant, par- 
tem Mixti, quamtumvis parvam, POSSE eodem modo Mixtam esse, ut 
totum. 

Hic ego iterum dico, quod, si illud verum est, quod omne corpus possit 
in infinitum dividi, Necessario sequatur, quod POSSIT portio Mixti in 
quantalibet parvitate eundem modum mixtionis (materialiter) possidere, 
quam totum, i.e. majus, indivisum. Ast vero si hoc vellet dicere, quod 
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is my statement) or not give (which is the opposite statement) occasion to 
a different conception of the true reason of the state of something mixed. 

I recognize that the adverse statement can escape in this way: although 
I consider that something mixed, qua mixed or according to its nature as 
mixed, cannot be divided to infinity, it could nevertheless be so according 
to its nature as something extended. Meanwhile, and although I recognize 
that these things may be said and that I do not strictly dissent at all from 
the three prior modes, I nonetheless deny that from the supposition of 
a divisibility to infinity in a certain given respect there would not also 
follow a divisibility in that other respect, according to which the body is 
mixed. For if any body, qua extended, can be divided to infinity, neces- 
sarily also any singular bodies that produce something mixed will be able 
to be divided to infinity, and so what is mixed, qua mixed, will be able to 
be divided to infinity, i.e., reduced to any smallness, to infinity, the same 
species of what is mixed will be able to remain. 

That is what I deny for the following reasons: (1) A priori: because 
divisibility to infinity, generically, has not yet been proved concerning 
one body, individually and specifically, and it can be so proved even less 
concerning several bodies, considered either individually or in associa- 
tion. (2) A posteriori: because experience nowhere supplies any speci- 
men that would have been made in act and would exist in such a way 
that the mixed components, I say, would still be found after an immense 
diminutive dissolution; to the contrary, what is mixed would preserve a 
sufficiently gross magnitude beyond which they would not stand to be 
reduced, as experience attests; or under this sufficiently gross magnitude, 
they would undergo the separation of their constituent parts without any 
suspicion or proof of divisibility to infinity. (3) Moreover, in the various 
species of things mixed there is nowhere the proof or just suspicion that 
their constitutive material principles should be extracted, or are usually 
extracted, from a state of indefinite—or, a fortiori, infinite—smallness; 
but experience would bear everyday witness that these principles are suf- 
ficiently near and abundantly at hand everywhere. 

If in this affair the adverse statement were overturned, I could in part 
save it, but in the terms in which it is proposed, I cannot mend it. He 
thinks or concedes that the Aristotelians are wrong in persuading them- 
selves that a part of something mixed, however small, can be mixed in the 
same manner as the whole. 

I repeat here that if it is true that every body can be divided to infinity, 
it follows necessarily that a portion of what is mixed, of whatever small- 
ness, could (materially) possess the same mode of mixture as the whole, 
ie., the larger, undivided whole. But I could listen to him if he wished to 
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etiam in Mixto Corpore tam possit, quam forte soleat, talis divisio eve- 
nire, (etiam ex hypothesi sua in quantumvis indefinitum,) quae propterea 
non necessario aequaliter omnes partes Mixti dividat, posset audiri. Sed 
ita non dicendum esset, non potest eundem modum servare: sed deberet 
dici, potest eundem modum non servare, i.e Man kan ein Mixtum auch 
so zertheilen / daB seine Theilchen in ungleicher und anderer Ordnung / 
als dadurch sie das Mixtum formiren zerstreuet werden: sed non potest 
dici, ut jacent verba: Es kan kein Mixtum, nach allen seinen Theilchen so 
getheilet werden, da® auch noch solche Theilchen eben das selbe (specie) 
Mixtum machen / numero infinito: siquidem stabilita opinione de divisi- 
bilitate in infinitum absoluta, haec omnes respectus sub se complectitur. 
Unde iterum iterumque insisto dicere & asseverare, quod proprie haec 
perversa praesuppositio de divisibilitate in infinitum obstiterit Aristoteli- 
cis, quo minus ullum realem & solidum conceptum haurire potuerint de 
vera tam materiali, quam formali ratione Mixtionis, uti vere fieri solere 
percipitur. 

Hinc enim unice quasi manifestum est, (nec unde vero alias concepti- 
bile) enatam esse confusam illam sententiam omnium Aristotelicorum, 
quod Mixtio ita novam formam constituat, quae totam materiam infor- 
met, & secundum totum immutet, ut tota aequaliter sit illud novum, quod 
nunc est. Ut videlicet, quocunque loco, situ, tractu, linea, etiam in infi- 
nitum dividatur, quaelibet talis pars sit hujus totius, non quatenus totum 
est, sed quatenus Mixtum est, pars. Si enim hoc non sensissent, non oppo- 
suisset Magister ipse Aristoteles, hoc Argumentum Democrito, étopviav 
suam in determinata certa magnitudine, & certa figura, justissime collo- 
canti. Argumentum, inquam, de divisibilitate in infinitum: propter exten- 
sivitatem: & hanc propter quantitatem: & hanc propter materialitatem. 
Quae omnia propterea nunquam desistam, in hoc ordine, nexu, & accep- 
tione, ingens, fundamentale, & verum mp@tov weddoc inclamare atque 
notare. Et revera aetatem incredibile habebo, quod in talibus rebus omni 
probatione destitutis, ab omni conceptu alienis, nec ulli etiam usui seu 
necessitati dicandis, Majestas aliqua Naturae quaerenda aut invenienda 
sit, ut illa in divisionibus in infinitum ullam gloriam vel invenire possit, 
vel quaerere cordi habeat. 

Quam, ex adverso, in Motuum Systemate, quale ab Universalibus, & 
latissima potestate atque ditione subalternis, ad particulares & singu- 
lares porrigitur; & toti, quoad percipimus, Universo, jugiter, aequaliter, 
& constanter, inditum conservatur, abunde invenio; & nulla opinabili sup- 
positione adumbrare necesse habeo, sed nuda exquisita Historia rerum 
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say that in the mixed body such a division could occur and is perchance 
wont to occur (even, by his hypothesis, indefinitely), but would not there- 
fore necessarily divide equally all the parts of what is mixed. And so it 
should not be said that the division cannot preserve the same mode; but it 
should be said that it may not preserve the same mode, i.e., one can divide 
something mixed so that its parts are disseminated in an order unequal to 
and different from the one in which they formed what is mixed, but it can- 
not be said, as the words stand, that there is anything mixed that can be 
so divided along all its parts such that all these parts also form the same 
(specific) mixed entity in infinite number. Once the established opinion 
concerning divisibility to infinity is accepted, it subsumes all these rela- 
tions. Hence, I repeatedly insist on saying and affirming that that truly 
perverse presupposition concerning divisibility to infinity has prevented 
the Aristotelians from being able to draw any real and solid conception 
concerning the true material as well as formal reason of mixture, as it is 
perceived to generally happen. 

From there it is almost uniquely manifest (and really not otherwise 
conceivable) that the confused statement of all the Aristotelians, that the 
mixture constitutes a new form that informs and changes the entire matter 
according to the whole, has arisen; and so it is uniformly made into this 
new whole that it is now. As an evident consequence, in whatever place, 
site, trail where a line is divided to infinity, any part whatever is a part 
of this whole, not insofar as it is a whole, but insofar as it is a mixture. 
For if they had not felt that way, the master himself, Aristotle, would not 
have opposed that argument to Democritus, who had most rightly set his 
indivisibility in a certain magnitude and a certain figure.” The argument, 
I say, is one that concerns divisibility to infinity because of extensivity; 
extensivity because of quantity; and quantity because of materiality. And 
this is why I shall never cease to denounce and discern, in that order, 
connection, and meaning, an immense, fundamental, and truly first-order 
aberration. And in truth, I shall consider unbelievable for the time being 
that in such arguments deprived of any proof, foreign to any conception, 
and not dedicated to any use or necessity, any majesty of nature should be 
sought for or found, or that nature might find or intend to seek any glory 
in divisions to infinity. 

And this majesty, to the contrary, I discover abundantly in the system 
of motions that extends from the universal ones subordinate to a very 
large power and dominion, to the particular and singular ones, which 
system is preserved as conjointly, equally, and constantly inserted in the 
whole universe insofar as we perceive it; and I do not need to sketch it by 
any conjectural supposition, but I am confident of being able to illustrate 
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Naturalium, ut vere sunt atque Fiunt, affatim illustrare atque confirmare 
posse, confido. 

Merito autem ita sicco pede praetereo, quae adhuc possem monere, 
circa illa, quae dicuntur de divisione Corporum omnium in infinitum 
actuali: In qua multas (ex Hypothesi infinitas) varietates notare integrum 
esset, si modo sensuum subtilitas negotio par esset. Ego vero pro certo 
habeo, quod etiam nullius rationis subtilitas huc collineare possit, cum sit 
contra omnem conceptibilitatem tantundem, quantum supra omnem per- 
ceptibilitatem; Et perceptibilitas nulla neque suadeat usquam talem ratio- 
nis indefinitum progressum, ut tale quidquam supponat, pro ullo Physico 
vero phaenomeno salvando. 


{XVII} 


DECIMO OCTAVO loco, agnosco peculiarem favorem in Chymiam; 
utique postquam etiam haec non displicent, quae plane de grege sunt: 
nempe generalem quandam rationem materialem solum commonstrant. 
Spero autem benigne etiam interpretatum iri, si excusem me, quod haec 
talia non intellecta velim pro Chymia quadam Corporeae machinae, qua- 
tenus talis est, propria; nempe operatione, ultra coitionem sic satis facile 
(licet non firmissime) cohaerentium, & ultra secessionem minus idoneo- 
rum ad hanc cohaesionem, aliquid sive directe combinante aut conjun- 
gente, sive peculiariter aptante aut eligente. 

Quamvis inorganicum quendam, & selectivum, & ita combinativum, 
& in definita mensura hoc praestantem, Actum, adstruere, satis proclive 
foret, & in Vegetabilium republica summam Verisimilitudinem prae sese 
fert, sed certe a Corporea activitate quacunque plane discrepantem. Sed 
cum obiter haec attingantur; nec etiam proinde operae fuere pretium, in 
illa impraesentiarum diffundi. 

Quod autem placere videtur, ut Natura glutinositatis animalis paulo 
accuratius explicaretur; proferam lubens, quae in hanc rem facere novi. 
Ante omnia historia in ordinem redigenda est. Non enim omnis glutino- 
sitas animalis coquendo indurescit; quod exemplo ipsius glutinis vulgato 
sensu dicti, Leim manifestum est, quod coquendo e partibus animalium 
producitur, unde tota cutis, imprimis autem ligamenta, & multi tendines, 
(plebi das Aederichte, wei Geader, Spann-Adern, Flexen, Sehn-Adern) 
maximam partem in tale gluten decoquendo colliquescunt; quod calore 
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and confirm it sufficiently by the plain precise history of natural things, 
showing how they are and are produced. 

Rightly do I pass over without getting my feet wet what I could have 
advised concerning what is said about the actual division of all bodies to 
infinity: it would have been perfect to note the many (by hypothesis, infi- 
nite) varieties of that division if only the fineness of our senses had been 
on a par with that matter. But I take for certain that no reason, however 
subtle, can aim at that, since it is contrary to any conceivability as well as 
beyond any perceptibility; and no perceptibility at all can persuade us of 
an indefinite progression of reason in order to suppose something of the 
kind for the sake of saving any true physical phenomenon. 


XVII 


In the eighteenth section, I acknowledge a particular goodwill toward 
chemistry, in particular because of the agreement given to those points 
that clearly reflect the general approach, but only for a certain material 
reason. I hope, however, that it will be obligingly interpreted if I excuse 
myself for not wishing that the same points be understood as favoring 
a chemistry proper to the corporeal machine as such, because it would 
operate beyond the union of elements that cohere sufficiently easily (even 
if not very firmly) and beyond the separation of elements less suited to 
this cohesion either by combining and conjoining something directly or 
by adapting and selecting it. 

It is true that it would be relatively easy to conceive of a certain in- 
organic, selective, and combinatorial act accomplishing this task in a 
definite measure, a supposition that in the vegetable kingdom yields the 
highest probability, but this would be conceiving of an act that plainly 
differs from any corporeal activity. But since these subjects are touched 
on in passing, it would not even be worthwhile to expand further on this 
for the time being. 

Because it seems that it would please him if the nature of animal glutin- 
osity were more accurately explained, I shall gladly provide what I know 
that applies in this case. First of all, the history must be set back into 
order. For it is not every animal glutinosity that hardens when cooked: 
this is manifest in the example of gluten itself, commonly called “gela- 
tin,’ which is produced by cooking from the organs of animals: hence, 
the entire skin and the ligaments, to begin with, as well as many tendons 
(commonly called sinews, white veins, tendons, nerves) liquefy for the 
most part into gluten by cooking: this gluten is rendered fluid by strong 
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eximio diffluit, frigore congelascit. Sunt autem certae solum glutinosi- 
tates, seu potius mucositates animales, quae hoc faciunt, ut coquendo, 
seu eximio calore, densentur, & majorem duritiem subeant. Tales sunt, 
albumem ovorum, Lympha nutritia purior, pars aliqua lactis, & humor ita 
dictus Crystallinus oculi. 

Neque tamen quidquam horum tota sua apparente mensura coalescit ita 
seu coit; dum Albumen ovorum equidem densatur, sed detenta adhuc in- 
tra poros portionis vere obdurescentis tanta quantitate humiditatis aqueae, 
ut, si illa penitus inde exhalet, longe infra quinquagesimam proportionem 
pristinae mensurae extenuetur, amisso etiam multo pondere. (Qualem 
quidem Aquositatis interspersionem inter solidescentis aggregationis cor- 
puscula levi experimento deprehendere licet in communi Vitriolo, quod 
facile media sua parte communis aqua est, quae etiam nudo calore, qualis 
hyeme juxta fornacem vigere solet, aliquot diebus tacite & quasi sponte 
ita exhalat, ut reliquum, pristinam compagem densitatis hinc amittens, 
pulvis sit, levi tractu collabascens.) 

Quod autem omnium hujusmodi coalescentium glutinum consistentia, 
ad hunc effectum, plurimum debeat pinguedinis copiosiori & intimiori 
immixtioni, monstrare videtur experimentum culinis notius, quam Chy- 
micis, interim ad hos erudiendos omnino aptum. Nempe: Si lac bonae 
consistentiae seponatur, donec acescat quando tale incalescit coéunt 
partes ejus multae in grumos: Si calor augetur, & quo magis quidem hoc 
fit, eo durior evadit grumorum consistentia. Si vero etiam Cremor lactis 
colligitur, ut residuum valde aquosum ipso colore & semidiaphana tenui- 
tate testetur, secessisse praecipuam partem consistentis portionis: quae 
e contra e Cremoris spissitudine dispalescit: Si hic Cremor adhuc dulcis 
coquitur, nullam densationem format. Si vero acescat, & deinde coquatur, 
grumescit aeque atque prius in lacte. Quando vero ebutyratur, inde pin- 
guedo etiam superflua & superficiarie magis intermixta, & tunc residuum 
coquitur, servat quidem atque format exiguos grumulos, quos ante coc- 
tionem jam prae se tulerat; sed non coalescit in tam grandes, densos atque 
duros, uti quidem in lacte integro, aut cremore non ebutyrato. Nisi quod 
hic etiam aliquid ipsa agitatio discerptoria actus ebyturandi conferat, ad 
grumos illos in minores moleculas divellendos, qui deinde non amplius 
coacerventur, sed sigillatim solum, quod longiore coctione augescit, 
magis magisque obdurescant. Sicut etiam ova, quo diutius coquuntur, eo 
duriora reapse evadunt, imo & in artius spatium coeunt. 
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heat and freezes up in the cold. Only certain glutinosities—or, rather, 
animal mucosities—happen to be rendered denser and to undergo stark 
hardening by cooking or strong heat. Such are the albumen of eggs, the 
purer part of the nutritive lymph, a certain part of milk, and the so-called 
crystalline humor of the eye. 

But it is not by its full apparent quantity that any of these coalesces in 
such a way or is unified, since the albumen of eggs gets denser, but with 
such a quantity of aqueous humidity being retained inside the pores of 
the hardening portion that if this humidity is thoroughly exhaled, it would 
diminish to less than one-fiftieth of its former bulk, with much weight be- 
ing equally lost. (And it is possible by an easy experiment to detect this 
interspersing of aqueous matter between the corpuscles of the hardening 
aggregate in common vitriol:* it is common water for easily half of its 
composition, which, even by plain heat, like that usually occurring near a 
furnace in winter, is imperceptibly and almost spontaneously exhaled in 
a few days to such an extent that the residue, having lost its former bond 
of density, becomes a dust, yielding to a slight touch.) 

That the consistency of all coalescent glutens of this sort is principally 
due for this effect to a rather abundant and innermost insertion of fat 
in the mixture appears to be shown by an experiment more familiar to 
cooks than to chemists, but nevertheless capable of instructing the latter. 
For if milk of a good consistency is left until it goes sour, many of its 
parts, when heated, gather into clots; if the heat increases, the higher the 
temperature, the harder becomes the consistency of clots. If the cream 
of milk is gathered, the very aqueous residue manifests by its very color 
and semidiaphanous thinness that the greater part of its consistent por- 
tion has separated, which, to the contrary, makes itself known from the 
thickness of the cream. If this cream, which is at present fresh, is cooked, 
it does not become dense. If, on the contrary, it goes sour, it coagulates, 
as was the case before for milk. When the extra fat, rather superficially 
mixed into it, forms butter out of it, and when the residue is then cooked, 
it keeps forming those small clots, which it had already presented before 
being cooked, but it does not coalesce into such large, dense, and hard 
clots as in unskimmed milk or cream from which butter has not yet been 
separated. But the fragmenting agitation of the buttering action would 
provide some help toward splitting those clots into smaller molecules, 
which thereafter do not coalesce anymore, but separately harden more 
and more, a process that increases the longer they cook. It is the same 
with eggs: the longer they are cooked, the harder they become and, more- 
over, the less space they occupy. 
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Ratio itaque aliqua esse videtur, quod in talibus generibus mucilagino- 
sae consistentiae copiosius & intimius cum subtili terrestri substantia re- 
mixta pinguis substantia, instituta majore agitatione aqueae fluiditatis imo 
sui ipsius, (pinguedinis) citatiorem secessum e latifundio aquae subeat: 
Cum vero sociatur sibi aliquanto subtilius, terreas particulas necessario 
secum corripiat, fit inde quidem secessio ab aqueis, in arctius spatium; 
sed & simul in crassiorem coacervationem, quae terrearum particularum 
est indoles, ut in majores moleculas collabascant, quae & perspicuitatem 
fluidi obscurent, & densiorem molem seu massam forment, ut ex omni- 
bus praecipitationibus in oculos incurrit. Superest autem etiam alia adhuc 
diversitas animalis glutinositatis, a vegetabili mucositate; quod illa calore 
eliquescat, frigore in gelatinam consistat: vegetabilis non item. Sed jam 
forte sui nimius. Unde de aquatilium glutinositate ne quidem mentionem 
adjicere placet, quae etiam variare certis modis observatur ex historia 
harum rerum curiosa &c. 

Tametsi autem haec interscenia alieniora sunt a praecipuis nostris pro- 
positis, &, si non abducunt a scopo, certe diducunt atque distrahunt: Ap- 
propinquat tamen, licet probabiliter citra directam intentionem, illorum 
dubiorum Mimus, quae suo pondere plus possunt aut valere debent, quam 
omnia alia hucusque dicta atque decerpta. 

Loquor de habitu Energiae Animae pathemata, i.e. ratiocinalis inten- 
tionis & secundum hance appetibilis inventionis, circa Motuum directiones 
erroneas perpetrantis. Et mox, de Habitu Energiae Animae ad ipsum Ac- 
tum Motus. Certe enim, si res recte intelligatur atque perpendatur, haec 
duo constituunt lapides Fundamentales totius Energiae meo sensu Orga- 
nicae: Quos solos sufficit in solidum evertisse, & statim totum meum 
aedificium ruet. Et contra, nisi hoc praestitum sit, contrariae sententiae 
locus nullus erit, nedum constantia. 

Videamus ergo quomodo mens mea percepta sit; quid ibi supplen- 
dum, quid adhuc magis elucidandum, quid denique Dubio objecto insit 
efficaciae. 


{XIX} 


DECIMO NONO itaque loco quod allegatur e meis assertis, in se sic sa- 
tis placere videtur; Puto autem ad tanto latiorem applicationem inservire 
posse, quae, de hac eadem re protuli Dissertatione de Temperamentis, 
Cap. X. De Usu Doctrinae Temperamentorum Physiognomico: Qua in 
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Therefore there seems to be a reason why, in this sort of mucilaginous 
consistency, the fatty substance, remixed rather abundantly and intimately 
with the earthy substance, undergoes, from a greater agitation being pro- 
duced, a more rapid separation of the aqueous fluidity, or rather of itself 
(fat) from the territory of the water. As it unites to itself somewhat more 
subtly, and necessarily sweeps off with itself, particles of earth, there occurs 
a separation from the aqueous particles into a lesser space, but at the same 
time into a thicker aggregate, this being an essential feature of the particles 
of earth, namely, that they agglomerate into larger molecules that obscure 
the transparency of the fluid and form a denser bulk or mass, as is manifest 
to the eyes in all precipitations. There remains as well another difference 
between animal glutinosity and vegetal mucosity: the former liquefies by 
heat and solidifies into gelatin by cold; vegetal glutinosity does not do so. 
But this may already be too much by itself. Hence, it is not even appropriate 
to add any mention of the glutinosity of aquatic animals, which is observed 
to vary in certain ways in the curious history of those beings, etc. 

Though these interludes are rather distant from our main propositions, 
and though, if they do not drive us astray of our scope, they draw us 
aside and distract us, the actor however now approaches, though probably 
short of his direct intention, to express those doubts that can and should 
be valued more for their weight than all that has been said and gathered 
until now. 

I speak of the state of energy of the soul perpetrating pathological affec- 
tions, i.e., of its own rational intention and of the appetitive invention that 
follows, in relation to erroneous directions of motions, and I shall speak 
next of the state of energy of the soul toward its own act of motion. Indeed, 
if the matter is rightly understood and weighed, these two states constitute 
the foundation stones of the entire organic energy in the sense in which I 
understand it, which would need to be overthrown in their totality for my 
whole edifice to fall down instantly. And to the contrary, if this does not 
happen, the adverse statements have no place, and a fortiori no validity. 

Let us therefore see how my ideas have been perceived, what should be 
supplemented or further elucidated in these, and what, finally, in terms of 
efficacy, would be present in the Doubt that is raised in objection. 


XIX 


In the nineteenth section, what is alleged from my assertions seems to be 
in itself sufficiently acceptable. I think that what I proffered about that in 
the dissertation On Temperaments, in the chapter “On the physiognomic 
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re satis securus sum, melius aeque ac facilius intellectum iri fundamen- 
tum, cui totum negotium superstruo, nempe: quod idem typus Actio- 
num, (seu ad agendum & in agendo,) qui posthac usurpatur & servatur, 
in actionum etiam purissime voluntariarum, ausu suscipiendi, (spe, aut 
dubitatione graviore, succedendi,) tempore prosequendi, (alacriter, confi- 
denter; liberaliter & aequabiliter: languide, negligenter; vigilanter cum 
multa proportione & cautione seu circumspectione) fenore operandi, 
(praesente, aut fugitivo atque palpitabundo, vigore). Quod, inquam, idem 
typus quam maxime praesto esse sentiatur, (nisi graves morales opi- 
niones & assuetudines diversum per individua introducant, quod tamen 
nunquam in solidum, & vere in contrarium, constanter procedit) in talis 
Individui Corporeo-mechanica proportione, ad Energiam actuantem seu 
Organizantem. 

Unde, dum tale Agens hoc Corpus tales proportiones mechanicas sor- 
titum, movere per omnia, & primo coepit, & diu continuando, huic typo 
servando, adsuescit, & sine ulla requie aut cessatione hoc jugiter Ita 
agere, atque in agendo servare atque sequi, seque, ad hanc proportionem 
accommodare, necesse habet; Retinet eo ipso hanc ideam Agilitatis re- 
rum, & proportionis Activitatis eidem adhibendae, ut posthac ad omnes 
alias Actiones instituendas, ex propria sua intentione & inventione, nul- 
lum alium, nisi hunc eundem typum, (cui actiones suae in Corpus accom- 
modandae sunt,) primo & directe applicet atque adhibeat: 

Quodque hoc nusquam aliunde dependeat, nisi ab eo: Quod condi- 
tiones ad Motus essentiam pertinentes, gradus (energiae) mensura tempo- 
ris, Ordo seu rythmus (intentionis, remissionis, alternationis) Proportio 
harum rerum ad finem specialem, Spes ipsa de fine prompte aut operose 
obtinendo; Quod, dico, hae Conditiones essentiales Motus simpliciter 
convertantur cum Conditionibus omnis Actus in genere, sive objectum 
& subjectum ejus sit Corporeum, (physicum) sive incorporeum (morale, 
seu intentionale.) Et quod hac ratione haec causa, ad TYPUM actionum 
etiam moralium Animae, per individua, sit simpliciter mechanica; nempe 
originem & initium suum habens a Motus Corporei, seu in corpus, neces- 
sario typo per individua. In corpus, inquam, ut vivum, conservandum: 
Adeoque non e simplici necessitate materiae, absoluta, sed respectiva ad 
finem, nempe CONSERVATIONEM ejus jugiter obtinendam. Sine quo 
nempe respectu, potest omnino Motus contra usitatam proportionem agi- 
tari, id quod proprie fit in animi Pathematibus. 
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use of the doctrine of temperaments,” can serve for a much larger ap- 
plication. On this issue, I am sure that the foundation on which I raise my 
whole doctrine will be better and more easily understood: this foundation 
implies that the same types of actions (either for acting or in acting), 
which henceforth are employed and preserved and consist in undertaking 
to dare to undertake even the most purely voluntary acts (in advancing 
with hope or with rather serious doubt), in pursuing them in time (vig- 
orously, confidently; ingeniously, with equanimity; or languidly, negli- 
gently; or vigilantly, with much proportion, caution, and circumspection), 
of executing them in due course (with present or with fleeting and oscil- 
lating vigor); it implies, I say, that this type of motion is felt to be present 
mostly in corporeal-mechanical proportion with the actuating or organiz- 
ing energy (unless serious moral opinions and habits introduce an ele- 
ment of diversity that depends on individuals, which element, however, 
never leads constantly in an entirely contrary direction). 

Hence, when such an agent begins at first to move a body that has been 
allotted such mechanical proportions, by all its parts, and when, by con- 
tinuing for a long time, it becomes accustomed to preserving that type, 
it must act in this way continuously without any rest or cessation, and in 
acting it must keep, follow, and adjust itself to that proportion. It therefore 
retains this idea of an agility of structures and a proportion of activity to 
be provided to the same body, so for henceforth producing any other ac- 
tions by its own intention and invention, it foremost and directly applies 
and provides no other type but this very one (to which its actions in regard 
to the body must be accommodated). 

And this depends on nothing else except the conditions pertaining to 
the essence of motion, the degree (of energy), the measure of time, the 
order or rhythm (of tension, remission, and alternation), the proportion 
of these to a special end, the hope itself concerning the quick or laborious 
accomplishment of that end—that these essential conditions of motion, 
I say, be simply equated to the conditions of all act in general, whether 
its object or subject be corporeal (physical) or incorporeal (moral or in- 
tentional). And for this reason, the cause fitting the type of action of the 
soul, even moral ones, according to the various individuals, would be 
simply mechanical, that is, surely having its origin and beginning from 
the necessary type of corporeal motion, which is exerted in the body, I 
say, so that it be kept alive; and this not by a simple, absolute necessity 
of matter, but by a necessity relative to an end, namely, for achieving its 
uninterrupted conservation. Indeed, lacking this relation, motion can be 
stirred up totally against the intended proportion, which properly happens 
in the affections of the mind. 
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Fuerunt enim huc usque dicta Animi mores tranquilliores & perennes: 
Succedunt commotiones ab incidentibus rebus, alius typi ad Motus seu 
Actus, quam generalis ille est, sibi constans & relictus. Sunt nempe 
Animi Pathemata nihil aliud nisi, praesentissima quaedam, & maxime, 
sive necessaria, sive maxime utilis & jucunda, reputata, licet inordinata 
& erronea, intentio, de rebus vel plane incognitis aut insolitis, vel nimia 
festinatione urgentibus & potentibus; unde nec sufficiens, (ad omnes 
veras circumstantias, sive rerum, sive effectuum aut eventuum,) nec ordi- 
nata pensitatio, consideratio, intellectus: Nec proportionata verae rerum 
proportioni voluntas, (appetitus aut fuga:). Nec exquisita proportionata 
directio Motuum, (sive admotoriorum, sive amotoriorum,) formari po- 
test; sed haec omnia secundum generaliores conceptus aestimata, inten- 
tionem talem, communiter alienam, semper fere proportionibus exquisi- 
tis imparem, satis frequenter etiam a necessitate atque vera dignitate, rei 
(Physico-morali, nedum simpliciter morali) abludentem, pariunt. 

Non, inquam, Res ipsa, aut verae ejus, minime omnium autem Cor- 
porales, rationes: sed ficti, aut incompleti conceptus de eadem, & his 
destinatae erronae (plus, minus) intentiones finales, & inventiones minis- 
teriales. Ubi nempe tranquilla, sed & exquisita, atque matura tandem, 
consideratione & intellectus certitudine, dignum est, Quod pathemata, 
neque praesentiora neque violentiora, Animo concipiantur, nisi quando 
illud, circa quod jam occupatur seu opinatur, Vitae periculum, aut Corpo- 
ris partialem destructionem, (gravissime sensum afficientibus rebus vesti- 
gia legere solitam,) portendere, quomodocunque verisimile est. 

Unde quotidianum est, gravissime anxiam querelam, & quae turbatio- 
nes fortiores, Vitalibus motibus simul inductas, comitem indivisum ha- 
beat, illam maxime esse: Ach, ich sterbe doch hieran: Ich tiberwinde diB 
nicht: Ich stehe dieses nicht aus, nempe vivus. Qui metus quando, aut 
quamdiu, sive exemptus, sive obliteratus & sepositus est, licet forte impa- 
tientes sint, anxii non sunt. Et impatientiam nulla tam evidens, aut tam 
constans, alteratio motuum Vitalium (pulsus) sequitur, quam ab anxietate 
(de vitae periculo) inseparabilis plane est: Haec, confido, sufficere posse, 
pro exactiore applicatione typi Motuum in Corpus; & hinc desumti seu 
transsumti typi Actuum quorumlibet instruendorum. 

C. progredior ad dubium, quod ita sonat: “Conjecturis hujusmodi, licet 
ingeniosis, non nimium tribui velim. Videmus enim, non raro homines 
animo leves, melius, quam prudentes viros, valere, & morbis resistere: Et 
omnino multiplex in his rebus causarum implicatio est.” 
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For up to now we have spoken of the rather quiet and lasting disposi- 
tions of the mind; they are followed by commotions due to incidental fac- 
tors, which represent a type of motion and action other than the general 
one, constant and unconstrained. The affections of the mind are indeed 
nothing else but a most present intention, reputedly most necessary or 
most useful and fortunate, though disorderly and erroneous, concerning 
things either plainly unknown or unusual, or urging and pressing with 
exceeding haste, whence neither a reflection, nor a consideration, nor an 
orderly understanding sufficient (in regard to all the true circumstances 
of those things, effects, or events); nor a will (appetite or aversion) pro- 
portioned to the true proportion of things; nor a precisely proportioned 
direction of motions (either progressive or regressive) can be formed; but 
all these affections, judged from a more general conception, generate an 
intention that is generally foreign, almost always uneven in its precise 
proportions, and also rather frequently divergent from the necessity and 
true dignity (physico-moral or, a fortiori, simply moral) of the things. 

These are not, I say, the reality itself or its true reasons, and absolutely 
not the corporeal reasons of all things, but rather fictive and incomplete 
conceptions concerning this reality and the (more or less) erroneous final 
intentions and subservient inventions relative to these fictions. This fact is 
worthy of tranquil, yet precise and mature, consideration and certitude of 
the intellect: that affections that cannot be more present or more violent 
are not conceived by the mind except when it is somehow likely that what 
it is occupied with or conjectures portends in whatever manner a danger 
for life or a partial destruction of the body (usually read through vestiges 
when the things affect the senses most forcefully). 

Hence, it is customary that the most serious anxiety is that which is 
constantly accompanied by the stronger perturbations induced at the same 
time into vital motions: “Alas, I will die this way; I will not overcome it; 
I will not bear it alive.’ When and as long as the fear is removed, sup- 
pressed, or set aside, people may be impatient; they are not anxious. And 
no such evident or permanent alteration of vital motions (of pulse) fol- 
lows from such impatience as is plainly inseparable from anxiety (arising 
from danger to one’s life). This, I trust, may suffice concerning the more 
exact application of the types of motions to the body, and hence concern- 
ing that of the altered or transformed type of any acts to be implemented. 

C. I proceed now to the doubt that runs like this: “At the same time I 
do not wish to attribute too much importance to this sort of conjectures, 
however ingenious they may be. Indeed we often see light-minded men 
who are in better health, and more resistant, than wise men, and in these 
cases the intermingling of causes is entirely variable.” 
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Hic ego, primum, non perspicio, unde hae meae, pure atque nude histo- 
ricae relationes pro conjecturis accipiantur? Iterum dico, historica haec 
sunt: Non animo, sed oculis, videntur. Quibus, tantum abest, ut nimium 
tribui possit, ut potius nihil quidquam detrahi aut imminui possit; nisi ip- 
sam rerum veritatem, etiam passim vulgo, (carptim) perceptam atque no- 
tam, violare velimus. Unde non ad conjecturas aut opiniones, sed simpli- 
citer ad experientiam & observationem, hic provoco: Modo commendans 
utique veram (sed HISTORICE observandam atque deprehendendam) 
differentiam, primarum, insitarum, seu assuetarum, idearum seu typo- 
rum; MORUM animi: Et secundarum, adventitiarum atque incidentium, 
inordinatarum & incompletarum perceptionum, atque inde immaturum 
conclusionum, & hinc formatarum tam intentionum, quam inventionum; 
Pathematum, seu MOTUUM, & Motionum animi. 

Unde nego, imo pernego, quicquam me in hoc negotio tribuere conjec- 
turis, nedum indulgere; sed omnia unice, uti sunt extra mentem, in ipsis 
subjectis, commemorare, & cum animi adversione pariter intuenda, com- 
mendare. Ex adverso vero merito affirmo, quod tota ratio, quae huic posi- 
tioni adjecta est, laboret 1) acceptione a meo sensu aliena: 2) Conjectura 
quam maxime indeterminabili: 3) & inde utique multiplicium causarum 
implicato concursu. 

1) Quod primum attinet, ego numquam nego, quod homines animo 
leves non possint, aut non debeant, melius valere, aut morbis tranquillius 
& facilius perfungi. Sed assevero hoc potius. Levitas enim animi mihi 
denotat periculosarum & adversarum rerum aestimationem mediocrem, 
non valde exquisitam aut sollicitam; Unde etiam intentiones aeque atque 
inventiones carent tumultu, anxietate, perturbatione: Et potius relinquun- 
tur res bonae quasi fortunae: Sie lassen einem Ding so seinen Gang, oder 
lassen sichs doch nicht groB angelegen seyn. 

Quando vero Jevitas animi pro inconstantia sumitur; abest tamen haec 
quoque tum a femerariis ausibus, tum ab anxiis & inquietis tentaminibus: 
Quin etiam a supremo illo & praesentissimo mali effectus promovendo 
terrore, & profunda formidine. 

Jam vero notatu non indignum duco, quod fere nulla res pejus cedat, 
tum Animo in suis magis moralibis ausibus, tum Oeconomiae Corporis, 
in anxiis, immaturis, inordinatis tentaminibus, quam praecipitantia, seu 
praeceps festinatio: tam tempore, quam gradu seu impetu. 

Quod merito imputari posse puto Animae humanae; Utpote quae vel 
sola, vel certe longe potissimum, & male sperare de quotidianis subsi- 
diis, & nova invenire posse, solet atque gestit: Adeoque temeraria faci- 
litate praemonstratas, imo praescriptas, methodos atque media, a summa 
Sapientia optime ordinata, cum praeter necessitatem timori anxio indul- 
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Here, first, I do not see why my purely and plainly historical reports 
are taken as conjectures. I repeat: these facts are historical: they are seen 
not by the mind, but by the eyes. It is far from the truth that too much im- 
portance can be attributed to that matter; rather, nothing can be removed 
or reduced from it without violating the very truth of things commonly 
perceived and known (in piecemeal fashion). I therefore do not appeal to 
conjectures or opinions, but simply to experience and observation, only 
commending the true difference (but to be observed and considered his- 
torically) between the primary: inherent or customary ideas or types or 
habits of the mind; and the secondary: adventitious, incidental, disor- 
derly, and incomplete perceptions, the ensuing immature conclusions and 
intentions that are formed from these, and the inventions, affections, or 
movements and motions of the mind. 

I therefore deny, even firmly, that I attribute anything in this affair to 
conjectures, and even more that I incline to do so, but I only report all 
facts as they stand outside the mind in the subjects themselves, and I rec- 
ommend that they be likewise intuited with attention by the mind. To the 
contrary, I rightly affirm that the whole reason that has been adjoined to 
this position suffers from: (1) a meaning foreign to my sense; (2) a con- 
jecture that is extremely indeterminable; and (3) in any event a complex 
confluence of multiple causes. 

(1) Concerning the first point, I have never denied that light-minded 
men cannot or should not be in better health or undergo illnesses more 
evenly and easily {than wise men}, but I rather affirm it. For light- 
mindedness denotes for me a weak estimation of dangerous and adverse 
things, surely not a precise and attentive one. It follows that intentions 
and inventions equally lack agitation, anxiety, trouble; and good things 
are rather somehow left to good fortune. These people leave the matter to 
its own course, or they do not apply themselves at all to the task. 

When light-mindedness is taken for inconstancy, it is still far from rash 
daring or anxious and restless attempts, and even more from a most press- 
ing dread and profound fear of stirring up the effects of evil. 

So I judge not unworthy of noting that almost nothing worse happens 
to the mind in its more moral daring, as well as to the economy of the 
body in its anxious, immature, and disorderly attempts, than precipitation 
or headlong haste, in regard to time as well as to degree or impetus. 

And this I think can be rightly imputed to the human soul that either 
exclusively or principally is wont and intends to place little hope in regu- 
larly available aids and to be able to find new ones. And so by inconsider- 
ate facility, when urged by an anxious fear beyond necessity, it tries at 
random to replace the preset and even prescribed methods, and the means 
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get, propriis ausibus supplere, quin potius melius exequi, & alio ordine, 
quam quo instructa est, alienioribus mediis atque organis hoc perpetrare, 
Errabunda connititur: & quidem, si non unice, certe maxime & ultimato, 
ut Corpus suum, officinam suam, possessionem suam, retineat, nec amit- 
tat: id est, Vitalis scopi ergo. 

2) Secundum autem quod spectat, firmiter teneo, quod prudentia illa, 
de qua loquitur placitum diversum, sit res vis non absolutae conjectu- 
rae, (opinionis propriae, aut imputationis alienae,) & omnino hic maxime 
3) multiplex sit causarum implicatio. Ilud certum est, quod ad felicem 
& aequabilem administrationem rerum Vitalium, (imo & moralium 
eminentium, non varia multiplicitate, de vera bonitate ambiguarum) illa 
prudentia non opus sit, quae vulgo sub hoc nomine circumfertur; Sed 
simplicissima tranquillitate, aequabilitate, simplicitatis amore, multipli- 
citatis aversatione, placida atque sedata intentione, firma & constante, 
ad agendum, imo & ad patiendum. “Hoc modulo prudentes, non curis 
distentos, clandestina aviditate vitae tortos, rei familiaris statui & even- 
tui immarcescentes, futuri anxios, audacter nego, experientiam historiae 
nostrae frustrari.” Tanto minus, si non e plane tranquillissimis rebus in 
plane contrarias, nempe periculosissimas, tanquam immediate transfe- 
rantur. Ubi tamen etiam sedatius mori observes. 

Unde profecto nihil amplius, sed & nihil magis commendo, pro meae, 
relationis magis, quam assertionis, fide, quam vere tranquillam, & a 
praejudiciis pandemiis, sub nuda simplicitate alienam observationem. 


{XX} 


VIGESIMUM dubium occupatur circa animadversionem a me non so- 
lum commendatam, sed & exquisitissime limitatam, & exemplo prolixe 
illustratam, p. 130. “Monstro simile (ait,) videtur . . . Autori, Motus e 
vitali censu, tam sanos, quam morbos, non esse in potestate animae.” 
“Erunt contra, pergit, (credo) multo plures, quibus monstro simile videbi- 
tur, eousque animae potestatem extendi.” Multum veritatis utrinque est: 
decidit. 

A. Hic si ego rigide vellem agere, deberem negare, quod propositio hic 
mihi assignata, in ullo meo scripto, dicto, aut ipso animo, fuerit, nec esse 
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best ordered by the supreme wisdom, by its own daring acts in order to 
rather better pursue, and in a different order from that according to which 
it has been built, such an accomplishment by foreign means and organs; 
and this, if not uniquely, indeed mostly and ultimately, so that it may pre- 
serve and not lose its own body, its workshop, its possession, that is, for 
the sake of its vital scope. 

(2) From what is apparent, I firmly hold that this wisdom of which 
{Leibniz} speaks at different places is not at all a matter of absolute con- 
jecture (of proper opinion or foreign imputation) and (3) that here above 
all the implication of causes is manifold. It is certain that for the success- 
ful and just administration of living things (and even more so of the moral 
and superior ones that do not afford ambiguity about the true good, in 
view of variable multiplicity), this wisdom is not required, which is com- 
monly carried around under that name, but the simplest tranquility, even- 
ness, love of simplicity, aversion to multiplicity, peacefulness and calm, 
firmness and constancy in regard to action and even more so in regard 
to passion. I straightforwardly deny that wise people, according to this 
model, whether overwhelmed by cares or led by a secret avidity for life 
or indifferent to the state and fate of their own family, or anxious for the 
future, invalidate the experience in our historical report. So much the less 
so if they are not quite immediately transferred from the most tranquil 
circumstances to the plainly contrary ones, not to say most dangerous 
ones, in which one even observes that death is a relief. 

Hence, assuredly, I commend nothing additional—but also nothing 
more in favor of what is more a report of mine than a mere assertion— 
except a truly serene observation, free from pandemic prejudices, in its 
naked simplicity. 


XX 


The twentieth Doubt is concerned with the remark that I not only com- 
mended, but precisely delimited and abundantly illustrated with an exam- 
ple on page 130.* “It seems to the author (he says) akin to a monstrosity 
that motions arising from vital determinations, both healthy as well as 
morbid ones, would not be within the power of the soul. There are many 
more people (I believe), he continues, to whom it will seem similarly 
monstrous for this power to be extended to the soul.” There is much that 
is true on both sides, he decides. 

A. If I wished to be rigid here, I should deny that the proposition that is 
attributed to me has been or could be in any text or exclamation of mine, 
or in my mind itself, lest I be considered to belong with the profligates 
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possit, nisi debeam pro homine judicii, imo sensus, eloquii, collectio- 
nis, probationis, omnium profligatorum, haberi. Sed nihil pro me loquar: 
Loquatur textus p. 130. 

Certe Monstro simile est, audire, quod Motus tam sani, quam morbosi, 
Vitalis tamen census, NULLO MODO AUT RESPECTU, USQUAM, 
sint in Potestate animae rationalis. An opus est admonere, quod ego hic 
protester contra illam sententiam, quae Animam AB OMNI potestate ullo 
modo aut respectu, usquam, in Motus vitales sumenda, absolute excludit. 
Quod solum hoc, hic quidem, agam, ut obtineam, non a plane omni potes- 
tate exclusam esse Animam. 

Qui vero fit, ut mihi assignetur sententia, (omissis aut ademptis ita meis 
cautionibus,) directe contraria: Nempe: Motus e vitali censu, tam sanos, 
quam morbosos, esse (omnes, & insuper absolute & sine ulla condi- 
tione, sine ullo respectu), simpliciter in potestate Animae; & qui hoc non 
consentiat, monstro similem videri. Puto honestissimam me habere cau- 
sam, si quid super hac sententia oriretur incommodi, me excusandi, quod 
ad me nihil pertineat. Dilucescit hoc tanto magis e mox subsequentibus. 

Primo nempe loco non possum agnoscere, quod animae quidem appe- 
titibus (sed immensa multitudine confusis, & a nostra animadversione 
remotis,) motus vitales, & exacte quidem, consentiant. Mea consideratio 
harum rerum fundatur & acquiescit in rationibus longe simplicioribus, 
sed & veris, & ut puto evidentibus, Appetitus animae Autores Vitalium 
Motuum esse, agnosco; sed non confusos, & quidem immensa multitu- 
dine: verum satis distinctos, & parvo numero. 

Demonstro hoc 1) a fine, certe inevitabili. Vult anima Vitam, seu dura- 
bilem conservationem Corporis sui; quia non tantum Animae solius inte- 
rest, ut sit & maneat Corpus (loquor Physice) sed & absolute interest; 
cum nullius alius rei sibi certo & distincte conscia sit, nisi illius solius, 
quod sine corpore nihil sciat, quod agat, nec possit agere. 

2) Quod ipsum confirmo ulterius, simplicissimae rationi consentaneo 
illo, & proinde inter Axiomata Philosophica relato; quod, qui vult (appe- 
tit) finem, Velit (appetat) etiam media. 

3) Jam, sicut nec fines sunt immensum multiplices, in negotio Vitali; 
neque media immensa multitudine; sed illi potius paucissimi; Haec certe 
non multa: (illic, non libere amissioni locum dare, quae vero teneri non 
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by a man of judgment, and one even more capable of sense, eloquence, 
argumentation, and proof. But I shall say nothing in favor of myself: let 
the text speak for itself on page 130.*° 

Indeed, it is similar to a monstrosity to hear that healthy as well as 
morbid motions of vital determination would not be in any manner or 
any respect and at any place within the power of the rational soul. Is it 
necessary to warn that I protest here against that opinion that absolutely 
excludes the soul from assuming any power, in any manner or respect, at 
any place, on vital motions? I shall here only intervene to establish that 
the soul is not plainly excluded from any power. 

How is it that a directly contrary statement is attributed to me (my cau- 
tions being omitted or set aside), according to which the motions, healthy 
as well as morbid, issuing from a vital determination would be (all and 
moreover absolutely, and without any condition or respect) simply within 
the power of the soul, and that whoever does not agree would resemble a 
monster? I think that I would have a most honest cause to excuse myself 
if something unsuitable arose from that statement, since it does not at all 
relate to me. This appears the more so from what is soon to follow. 

First, I cannot admit that the vital motions precisely agree with the 
appetites of the soul (but appetites that are confused because of their im- 
mense multitude, and that are removed from our awareness). My con- 
sideration of those things is founded and rests on far simpler reasons, 
which are true and, I think, evident. I acknowledge that the appetites of 
the soul are the authors of vital motions, but they are not confused, nor 
is there an immense multitude of them; they are in fact distinct and of a 
small number. 

I demonstrate that: (1) from an end that is certainly inevitable: the soul 
wants life, which is lasting conservation of its body, for it not only per- 
tains to the soul that the body be and endure (I mean physically), but it 
pertains to it absolutely, since it is certainly and distinctly conscious of 
nothing else but this body alone, for without the body it knows not at all 
what to do, nor what it could do. 

2) And I confirm it hereafter by this, which accords with the plain- 
est reason and is therefore referred to as being among the philosophical 
axioms: that whoever wants (desires) the end would also want (desire) 
the means. 

3) Now, since the ends are not very many in vital affairs, the means are 
not an immense multitude either, but rather the former are very few, and 
the latter certainly not many (on the one hand, restoring what cannot be 
maintained does not occasion any free waste; on the other hand, there is 
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possunt, restaurare.) (Hic, Secretionum & Excretionum moderatio: & 
Nutritionis successuum administratio.) 

4) Ita confusioni, propter haec ita constituta, ullum locum aut occa- 
sionem esse, tanto minus agnosco, cum haec talia in se, non valde multa, 
etiam (semper eadem) perpetuo, & magis magisque longissimo usu, fa- 
cillime notissima sibi reddat. 

5) Modo non (notitia) figurabili, adeoque phantasiae aut memoriae 
subjacente, seu in has repraesentationes ab ipsa Anima reducenda. 

6) Quod autem Anima, revera etiam non directe illud cogitans, ha- 
beat indesinentes appetitus, diserte quoque ad vitalem corporis conser- 
vationem, & periclitationum ejus emortualium evitationem, tendentes, 
imo ad hunc scopum, tanquam terminum, collineantes, elucescit affatim, 
a) ex illa aversione & metu mortis nominatim, quam vulgus etiam decla- 
rat formula: Der Mensch hat eine natiirliche Furcht fiir dem Tod: Metu, 
inquam, animi: 8) e mediatarum quoque rerum, quae forte laedendo eo 
perducere possent corpus, (totum aut secundum partes,) aversione & 
abominatione, unde etiam nullius divinitatis conscios mortales, (ut Vir- 
ginianos) tamen repentini insignes fragores terrore atque metu afficiunt, 
ut tonitrua, tormentorum improvisae explosiones: Imo vel leviores fra- 
gores: Quia etiam infantes ipsos, discernere incipientes (licet de morte 
nullam moralem praefigurationem adhuc capientes,) varia talia terrore 
afficiunt, & metu. Non, inquam, contremiscendi aut percellendi quadam 
efficacia, Corpus, sed mentem, anxia illa cura, concutiunt. Quod vel ex 
eo dilucescit, quod etiam ingens metus, aut certe meticulosa diffidentia, 
anxia plane, mentem non obfirmatam, indies exagitet, & in vanas expec- 
tationes ejus, quod eventurum fingit, excitet, si solum fingatur, aliquid 
adesse aut subesse, quod neque sit, nec proinde ullum sensum, aut Cor- 
pus ullo modo; afficere possit: ut v.g. quando quis clausis, aut rectis & 
velatis manibus alteri aliquid in suas tradere simulat, alter autem quid 
sit nesciat, sed ignotum apprehendere dubitet, & vel murem esse, vel ra- 
nam, vel serpentem &c. secum fingat: &c. &c. ubi certe non per Corpus 
afficitur mens; interim dum suis fictionibus exerrat, non desit eo ipso, 
quin Vitales actus, pulsum ante omnia, tremebunda palpitatione, Cor- 
pus, saepe totum, in Vitalibus Motibus, pallore, frigore, anxio sudore, 
tremula impotentia, debilitate & atonia, temeret, atque ita Motus Vitalis 
vigorem labefactet, &c. 
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moderation in secretions and excretions and regulation in the successive 
phases of nutrition). 

4) Iam so much the less disposed to acknowledge that there is room or 
occasion for confusion because of that organization, since the soul ren- 
ders itself most easily knowledgeable of those relations that are not very 
numerous, and even (always the same), through continuous, progressive, 
and prolonged usage. 

5) But it does not do so through a (conception) by means of images, 
and therefore through a means subjacent to imagination and memory, that 
is to say, through a conception that the soul itself should reduce to those 
representations. 

6) That the soul, even if it does not think of it directly, possesses unre- 
mitting appetites, tending expressly to the vital conservation of the body 
and its avoidance of ordeals leading to death, and, what is more, aiming at 
this scope as its term, is thoroughly apparent: a) from this aversion to and 
fear of death in particular, which a popular formula expresses: “Man has 
a natural fear of death,” this being, I say, a fear had by the soul; B) from 
the aversion to and abomination of the means that may annihilate the 
body (in totality or in its parts) by injuring it: hence sudden intense dins, 
like thunderbolts or unexpected explosions of engines, and even lighter 
clashes, affect with terror and fear even those mortals who are unaware of 
any divinity (such as the Virginians). For diverse such means even affect 
with terror and fear young children who are only beginning to exert their 
judgment (though they have not yet had any moral anticipatory represen- 
tation about death). It is not, I say, by a certain efficacy in shaking and 
upsetting that they strike the body, but they do strike the mind by such an 
anxious preoccupation. This is clearly made evident by the fact that even 
an immense fear or a fearful, plainly anxious mistrust disturbs from day 
to day a mind that has not been fortified, and excites it to vain expecta- 
tions of what it imagines could happen, solely by imagining as present 
and proximate what does not exist and cannot therefore affect any of the 
senses or the body in any manner: as, for instance, when someone with 
his hands closed or hidden simulates to someone else his taking some- 
thing in his hands, that other person would not know what it is, but would 
suspect that he has apprehended something strange and would imagine on 
his own that it is a mouse, a frog, or a serpent, etc., etc. In this case, the 
mind is certainly not affected through the body. But when erring because 
of its fictions, it does not fail by doing so to defile the vital acts, and above 
all the pulse by a trembling palpitation, and often the whole body in its vi- 
tal motions by paleness, cold, anxious sweat, trembling impotence, weak- 
ness, and lack of tonus, thus making the vigor of vital motion fall, etc. 
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Quae nempe non in dies, sed in horas, obvia, a posteriori quoque ip- 
sis exemplis, in sensus omnino incurrentia, veritatem illarum intentio- 
num, appetituum, destinationum a priori, dilucide manifestant: Simulque 
Energiam illorum, ad Motus Corporis Vitales, etiam principes & funda- 
mentales, Pulsum & Tonum, potentissime alterandum, sine ulla efficaciter 
causali, activa, sive complicata, sive reciproca, Corporearum affectio- 
num, in tali casu, conspiratione, cooperatione, aut participatione: (extra 
solam receptivitatem materialem) <demonstrant>™ Sine ulla itaque, 
quae ibi memoratur, tendentia machinae, in ipsis talibus casibus, eo quo 
appetitus, erroneus, tum temporis, DIRIGIT unice & impellit. 

Unde haec tendentia machinae ex & per se, ab occursu talium causa- 
rum, (etiam undiquaque fictarum) quae ita Animae, eadem hinc conci- 
pienti, solum sociam, operam praestet; Probationem adhuc sui debet, qua 
non praestita, nunquam attendetur, 

Merito vero peculiari numero signo positiones, quae licet in subsidium 
modo dictae assertionis afferri prae se ferunt, tamen nec per se stare pos- 
sunt, nedum ut alii fulcrum praebere valerent. 


{Xx} 


Dicitur itaque VIGESIMO PRIMO, “Si anima potestatem haberet in ma- 
chinam, ut aliquid imperare posset non sponte facturae, jam nulla ratio 
foret, cur non illi imperare quidvis posset: Cum nulla sit proportio inter 
animam & corpus, nec ratio aliqua inveniri possit, cur potestas Animae 
intra determinatas vires coérceretur.” 

Hic fateor, me nullum hic invenire posse conceptui quadrantem sen- 
sum, praeter unum: qui tamen vereor ut menti propositionis satisfaciat, 
Est vero hic: Si Anima potestatem haberet, ut machinae corporeae suae 
aliquem motum inducere posset, ad qualem illa nullam mechanicam ap- 
titudinem, seu receptivitatem vere proportionatam, haberet: Tunc nulla 
ratio foret, quo minus omnia in ipsa illa machina, & per ipsam, facere 
atque agere posset. 

Iterum autem dico, quod non possim credere, quod hic sit proposi- 
tionis sensus. Siquidem ita plane frustra prolata esset; cum ergo Jovem 
lapidem jurare paratus sim, quod nemo hominum tale quid suppositurus 
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These effects affecting the senses absolutely, not day after day, but hour 
after hour, and also made evident from the examples, manifest clearly 
the truth of such intentions, appetites, and a priori destination. And at 
the same time they demonstrate (beyond material receptivity alone) their 
energy for most powerfully altering the body’s vital motions, even the 
principal and fundamental ones, pulse and tonus, without, in such a case, 
any efficaciously causal, active, combinatory, or reciprocal conspiracy, 
cooperation, or participation of the corporeal affections. This happens 
in regard to these cases themselves, without any notable tendency of the 
machine to that to which an appetite, faulty at this time, uniquely directs 
and impels. 

Hence, this tendency of the machine from itself and by itself, upon the 
occurrence of such causes (even in whatever manner fictitious), would 
only accomplish an associated task for the sake of the soul’s conception. 
Yet it requires a proof of itself, and if this is not provided, it will never be 
paid attention to. 

I rightly note in this particular section certain positions that, although 
they show that they have been brought only to support the assertion, can- 
not, however, stand by themselves, much less provide the ground for 
something else. 


XXI 


Thus in the twenty-first Doubt it is stated: “If the soul were to have power 
over the machine, so that the former should be able to command the lat- 
ter to do something that it would not do spontaneously, there would no 
longer be any reason why it should not be able to command anything 
whatsoever, since there is no proportion between the soul and the body, 
nor can any reason be found why the power of the soul should be limited 
by determinate forces.” 

I confess that I cannot here find any meaning that would correspond 
to my conception, but one that, I fear, would not satisfy the spirit of the 
proposition. It is the following: if the soul has the power to induce in its 
corporeal machine a certain motion for which it has no mechanical apti- 
tude or proportioned receptivity, there would be no reason why the soul 
could not produce and do everything in this very machine and through 
its means. 

Once more I affirm that I cannot believe that this is the sense of the 
proposition. For it would have been proffered this way totally in vain, 
since I would be ready to swear before Jupiter on a stone”’ that no man 
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aut crediturus sit, quod, hoc sensu, propositio refellere suscipit. Unde 
potius aliud aliquid iterum hic quoque repeti suspicor, quod in illo vero 
haereat: non sponte Facturae. Quod, inquam, Machina corporea habeat, 
primo & per se, & quidem exclusive ad ullum adjumentum, Motum 
suum, quem agitet, celebret, Faciat: & illo, quicquid Animae incidit, illa 
statim faciat, & animae voluntatem verius in hoc actu praecurrat, quam 
sequatur, Tanto certius, quam quidquid ipsa machina non ita ex se & per 
se faciat, omne illud anima absurde, certe frustra & sine omni eventu, 
vellet. 

Dixi supra in limine numeri XIX. seu potius in exitu num. XVII. 
appropinquare tandem illa dubia, (aut certe dubitanda, si quid solidum 
tandem elicere ferat animus,) quae, (ad summam universae Discepta- 
tionis,) plus ponderis habeant, quam omnia carptim & transitorie dicta 
reliqua. Declaravi, quod unum horum sit Disquisitio ordinata, perspi- 
cua, plena, de vero habitu & (historice) vero effectu animi pathematum. 
Arripui proinde qualemcunque suppeditatam occasionem, & explicui 
de illis mentem meam, imo potius illorum historiam; Quae ut solide & 
justa deductione in dubium vocentur, certe propior esset ad determina- 
tas tandem conclusiones aditus, & apertior, quam ubi latibulis sit locus, 
Regia via. 

Capesso hic alteram ansam, & occasione aliquarum positionum, quae 
partim Corpori ipsi propriam Energiam Motus intrinseci, primo & per se 
illi competentem, tribuunt: partim Animae nihil, nisi precariam participa- 
tionem, aut potius nudum consortium, relinquere videntur: partim etiam, 
& quod fere palmarium est, de Energiis animae talia inferunt, quae ego, 
fateor, nec agnoscere possim, neque adhuc minus suspicionem subire 
debeam, quasi talia ex meis assertis fluerent. 

Ut itaque eloquar quod sentio, non potui jam dudum, e talibus opi- 
nionibus adversis, aliud quiddam pervestigare, neque vero etiam in his 
sententiis desunt diserta ejus rei indicia, nisi has Positiones: 1) Quod cor- 
poreae Machinae animali propterea Motus proprius tribuendus esse cen- 
seatur. 2) Quia Anima, (humana imprimis) impar sit ad talem effectum 
praestandum, seu incapax & impos Energiae Motoriae. 

Antequam tamen hoc ex instituto persequar, supersunt adhuc offen- 
dicula aliquot, in ipsa allegata periodo, num XXI. quae merito tantisper 
semovenda ad minimum sunt, dum opportuno loco penitus tollantur. Sunt 
autem sequentia: 1) Quasi, si Anima etiam omnia, quae Motu in corpore 
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would suppose or believe anything such as what, in that sense, the propo- 
sition undertakes to refute. I should rather suspect that something else has 
been assumed, which rests in the expression “that it would not do sponta- 
neously.” {On that supposition} the corporeal machine, I say, would have 
first and by itself, and even exclusively, for any purpose, its own motion, 
which it excites, expands, and produces, and by this motion the machine 
would instantly produce everything that reaches the soul, and in this act it 
would precede more than follow the will of the soul. It would then be the 
more certain that all that the machine would not do from and by itself, the 
soul would will absurdly, certainly in vain, and without any result. 

I said above at the beginning of section XIX, or rather at the end of sec- 
tion XVIII, that we were approaching these Doubts (or certainly the mat- 
ters to be doubted if the mind undertakes to finally draw something solid 
out of those), which, to sum up the whole discussion, bear more weight 
than all the rest of what has been said piecemeal and in passing. I declared 
that one of these matters is an orderly, perspicuous, and complete discus- 
sion about the true disposition and (historically) true effect of the affec- 
tions of the mind. I have therefore seized upon every available opportu- 
nity and explained my view about these, or rather their history, since, for 
the purpose of submitting them to a complete doubt by a just deduction, 
this history would afford a nearer access to determinate conclusions and a 
more open highway than one where there is room for hidden ways. 

I grab here another handle on the occasion of certain positions that 
partly attribute to the body itself a proper power of intrinsic motion, 
which agrees with it first and by itself, while partly seeming to leave to 
the soul nothing but a precarious participation, or rather a mere associa- 
tion, and partly inferring—which wins it all—about the energies of the 
soul such statements as, I confess, I cannot admit, much less accept the 
suspicion that they might flow from my assertions. 

To express what I feel, I have not been able for a long time to trace any- 
thing else out of these adverse opinions, though in truth these statements 
do not lack indications of the matter itself, but the following positions: 
(1) It is estimated that the animal’s corporeal machine must be attributed 
a proper motion. (2) For the soul (and first the human soul) is not at a 
level for providing that effect, since it is incapable of and unsuited for the 
power to move. 

But before I pursue that program, there still remain some stumbling 
blocks in the sentence alleged in section XXI that, in the meantime, de- 
serve to be at least removed until they are eradicated in the appropriate 
place. They are the following: (1) In a way, if the soul itself accomplished 
by an induced motion all that is done by motion in the body, it should 
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aguntur, ipsa motu illo ita inducto perpetraret, sequi deberet, ut guidvis in 
illo, & in illud, agere posset, ad quod ipsum Corpus nullo modo disposi- 
tum esset. 2) Quod nulla sit proportio inter animam & Corpus (Et vide- 
tur, non solum ad Corpus organicum animale hic respici, sed ad corpora 
seu res corporeas in generali exemplo prolato, saltationis ad quamlibet 
altitudinem.) 

Quod primum attinet, simplici oratione eloquar, quamobrem non agno- 
scere possim, solidam inesse vim illi propositioni. Energia, quam Anima 
in Corpus habere dicitur, est Motio. Jam cum Motio habeat erga subjec- 
tum, quod afficere debet, rationem relativam ut moveat mobile, in quan- 
tum est tale: Non video hinc deduci posse consequentiam, quod Anima, 
aliter (nedum indeterminate,) Motu afficere posset corpus, quam quoad 
illius receptivitas seu proportio Motui quadrat. E. gr. Si jam omnino sup- 
positio sit tantisper vera, ut anima moveat corpus; si ergo jam vellet bra- 
chium movere in linea recta, & huc intenderet omnem suam Energiam 
Motoriam: Sequereturne inde, ut brachium posset Jongius movere, quam 
ipsum est: nisi reliquum corpus simul moveat? Sequereturne, ut illud a 
corpore plane avellat, aut avellere posset? 

Quaenam & qualis ergo, & cur esset supponenda, aut qualis & quanta 
posset undecunque probari Energia, intuitu animae ipsius? An infinita 
in se? Numne anima ipsa est infinita? An ulla actio animae, directa, & 
sine contradictione ipsi propria, est infinita, indeterminata, incessabilis, 
incoércibilis ? Fateor, nunquam adhuc me hoc audivisse, nisi in hac pro- 
positione, expressis verbis: Nullam rationem inveniri posse, cur potestas 
Animae intra determinatas vires coérceri posset. Obsigno autem omnino 
negationem primae hujus opinionis irrefragabili illo monito Philoso- 
phico: Agens agit secundum receptivitatem patientis. Determino: Nullum 
agens finitum potest plus agere in ullum patiens, quam ejus patientis fines 
receptivitatis admittunt. 

Transeo, imo progredior, ad secundum offendiculum. Cum nulla sit 
proportio, ait, inter animam & corpus, nec ratio aliqua inveniri possit, cur 
potestas animae intra determinatas vires coérceatur. Si huc positioni ad- 
ditae essent rationes probaturae, illae expendendae venissent. Cum nul- 
lae afferantur, ipsam positionem immediate negare necesse est: sed non 
pariter absque rationibus, verum profecto cum illis. Dabo itaque rationes, 
quae illam positionem tollant; A. 1) a priori, ab assentiali conditione Ani- 
mae. B. 2) a posteriori, ab essentiali operatione Animae. 
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follow that it could do, in and upon the body, anything to which the body 
itself would not be in any manner disposed. (2) There would not be any 
proportion between the soul and the body. (And it does not seem to be 
only with regard to the organic animal body, but also with regard to bod- 
ies and corporeal things in general that the example of jumping to any 
height whatsoever is mentioned.) 

Concerning the first point, I shall express in plain language why I 
cannot acknowledge that there is good strength in that proposition. The 
energy that the soul is said to exert on the body is motion. Now, since 
motion has a relative ratio with respect to the subject that it must affect, 
for moving what is mobile insofar as it is such, I do not thence see that 
the consequence can be deduced that the soul could affect the body by 
motion (a fortiori indeterminately) otherwise than insofar as the latter’s 
receptivity or proportion corresponds to the motion. For instance, if at 
present the supposition is true, until further orders, that the soul moves 
the body, if it at present wanted to move the arm in a straight line and 
stretched all its motive energy to that end, would it not follow that it could 
move the arm farther than its own length if the rest of the body did not 
move at the same time? Would it not follow that it would plainly pluck 
the arm off, or could do so? 

What energy should be supposed, and why? That is, what energy and 
how much could be proved with regard to the soul itself? Is it infinite in 
itself? Is not the soul itself infinite? Is any direct action, without contra- 
diction proper to it, infinite, indeterminate, ceaseless, and incoercible? I 
confess that I have until now never explicitly heard, except in this propo- 
sition, that no reason can be found why the power of the soul could be 
constrained within determinate forces. I absolutely certify the negation of 
this first opinion in virtue of this irrefragable philosophical principle: the 
agent acts according to the receptivity of the patient. I clarify: no finite 
agent can act more on any patient than what the limits of receptivity of 
this patient admit. 

I pass on, or rather I proceed, to the second stumbling block: there is 
no proportion, says he, between soul and body, and no proportion can be 
found why the power of the soul should be coerced within determined 
forces. If to this position were added reasons to prove it, these would 
come to be weighed. Since none are brought forth, it is necessary to im- 
mediately deny the position itself, but not, however, without reasons—to 
the contrary, assuredly with reasons. So I shall give the reasons that sup- 
press that position: A. (1) a priori, from the essential condition of the 
soul; B. (2) a posteriori, from the essential operation of the soul. 
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A. 1) Essentialis conditio Animae est, esse finitam. Negatur ergo ab 
hac ratione, quod nulla sit proportio inter Animam & Corpus: Sed potius 
omnino Anima habeat proportionem cum Corpore communem. 2) Es- 
sentialis conditio animae humanae (nedum aliarum) est, ut (ad minimum 
aliquando, & aliquamdiu) sit in corpore. (Ubi steriles illas vulgatas opi- 
niones, & perplexas, imo perversas allegationes, non vacat hic excu- 
tere: Quod anima non sit in in Corpore ut in Loco, aut, non ut in loco 
circumscriptivo. Nam licet posterius etiam ipse agnoscam, alio tamen 
sensu quam vulgo audio; tamen prius, ut de generali acceptione, non esse 
verum, adstruo: Adeoque omnino assevero, quod, non obstantibus his ex- 
ceptionibus, Anima sit in Corpore. Ubi hoc seorsim exigetur, probabo.) 
Negatur itaque etiam ab hac ratione, quod nulla sit proportio inter corpus 
& animam: Cum societas supponat proportionem. 

B. 1) Prima essentialis operatio Animae est, Rationem habere, & exer- 
cere. 2) Secunda essentialis operatio Animae est, velle, secundum ratio- 
nem. 3) Tertia essentialis operatio Animae est, persequi, & omni conatu 
exequi voluntatem, & finem petitum impetrare. 

Negatur secundum has quoque rationes, quod nulla sit proportio inter 
Animam & corpus, Siquidem Per primam, tanta est proportio Animae 
ut ratiocinantis, seu in Actu suo rationali, (& intellectuali, vulgata imo 
qualibet acceptione,) cum Corpore, ut rationis nullum aliud objectum 
habeat, nisi corpori inhaerentes, &, extra conceptum corporis, nusquam, 
ne mente quidem ponendas, nec in mente ponendas affectiones atque 
conditiones, nempe fines, tam figurabiles, quam locabiles & numerabiles. 
Quorum omnium nihil est verum, nec existit vere extra fictionem mentis, 
nisi in corpore, & secundum respectum ad corporeitatem. 

Per secundam rationem, tanta est proportio animae rationalis cum Cor- 
pore, ut si haec aliquid velit de corpore, a corpore, per corpus; /rrationalis 
sit oportet, si quidquam velit aliud, quam a corporis constitutione expec- 
tari possit. Adeoque Rationali voluntate absolute alligata sit proportioni 
corporis, & necessario, hoc intuitu, habeat proportiones cum corpore 
communes. 

Per fertiam rationem, nisi irrationaliter velit, non potest velle, quod 
nolit fieri, quod, inquam, non velit vere fieri. Cum autem in rebus media- 
tis nullus sit contactus finis, nisi per media; Recte hinc pro axiomate in 
Philosophia (i.e. sana ratione) valet: Qui vult finem, vult media, ad illum 
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A. (1) The soul’s essential condition is to be finite. It is therefore denied 
for this reason that there is no proportion between the soul and the body, 
but rather the soul would absolutely have a common proportion with the 
body. (2) The essential condition of the human soul (and more so of the 
others) is to be in the body (at a time and for a time). (Here there is no 
time to eliminate, with those common opinions and confused and even 
perverse allegations, the possibility that the soul would not be in the body 
as in a place or not as in a circumscribed place. For although afterward I 
shall acknowledge it, though in a sense somewhat different from the opin- 
ion I commonly hear, I now affirm, with reference to the general meaning, 
that it is not true. And so I absolutely affirm that, notwithstanding these 
exceptions, the soul is in the body. Where this is separately required, I 
shall prove it.) It is therefore also denied for the same reason that there 
would be no proportion between the body and the soul, for association 
supposes proportion. 

B. (1) The first essential operation of the soul is to have and exercise 
reason. (2) The second essential operation of the soul is to will according 
to reason. (3) The third essential operation of the soul is to follow and 
strive at implementing the will and to achieve the end that it desires. 

It is also denied according to the following reasons that there is no 
proportion between the soul and the body. If only by a first argument: so 
great is the proportion of the soul qua reasoning thing or in its rational 
(and intellectual, in any usual sense) action with the body that is has no 
other object of its reasoning but affections and conditions inherent to the 
body, which are not at all to be set by the mind outside the concept of 
the body or located in the mind; and of course ends that can be figured, 
located in space, and numbered. And of these, nothing is true or exists 
outside the fictions of the mind, if not in a body, and according to a rela- 
tion to corporeality. 

By asecond reason: so great is the proportion of the rational soul to the 
body that if it wills something about the body, from the body, or through 
the body, it would necessarily be irrational if it willed something other 
than what can be expected from the constitution of the body. And so it 
is absolutely bound by its rational will to a proportion with the body, 
and from this viewpoint, it necessarily has proportions in common with 
the body. 

By a third reason: if it does not will irrationally, it cannot will what it 
does not wish to happen, that is, I say, what it really wills not to happen. 
And since in mediated matters there is no contact with the end, except 
through the means, this proposition rightly counts as an axiom in phi- 
losophy (that is, by sane reason): whoever wills the end wills the means 
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finem ducentia: Ad illum finem, inquam; adeoque proportionata. Neces- 
sario itaque vult Anima proportiones, & alligata est proportionibus, ad 
finem quemlibet, mediate seu ut media, ducentibus. Adeoque habet pro- 
portiones sibi praescriptas, cum corpore communes. Q.E.D. 

Per ipsa dicta vero tollitur & obliteratur ipsum assertum: Nulla ra- 
tionem inveniri posse, cur potestas Animae intra determinatas vires coér- 
ceretur. Cum rationes sint in propatulo: 1) quia Anima est ens finitum, non 
solum absolute, 2) sed plane determinative, in mac finitivo. Finiti vero, 
etiam energiae sunt finitae. 3) Quia occupatur (& de Corpore, ratione; & 
in Corpus; voluntate rationali: & Motu, voluntatis adimpletivo,) in Ente 
determinato, unde nec debuit habere vires indeterminatas, nec posset illas 
in hoc subjectum exercere, cum Agens agat s.r.p. 

Quod vero etiam ante monui, id ipsum quoque paucis adhuc confir- 
mare licet. Nempe nulla probabiliore ratione dici, quod si anima saltum 
corpori induceret, posset hoc impellere ad quantamlibet altitudinem. Mi- 
ror. Itane Anima habet ullam, nedum indeterminatam potestatem, etiam 
in Corpora alia, imo non solum (Corporum aliorum) immensam molem, 
sed & immensam contentionem & vim sociam, quae per illam molem 
perpetuo fluxu procedit? Tantum abest, ut hoc in rerum Natura vere ita 
existat, ut potius haec ipsa corporea moles, quae temerario tali saltu ad 
quamiibet altitudinem penetranda veniret, sit magnum illud oportet, 
quod elastica sua incessabili actione, & corpori multas leges imponat, & 
revera ipsi animae, quatenus in societate cum corpore habitat, in hoc & 
per hoc agit, tanquam reali verbo dicat: Anima, mane domi! 

Unde quidem & haec omnia, & quae, aliis solum verbis subsequen- 
tibus, idem ipsum tamen repetunt: ““Neque ullum obstaculum Animae a 
Corpore fieri posset . . . neque (paulo ante) ulla ratio esset, cur aliquid non 
posset (saltando).” Omnia haec & singula, inquam, nullo modo, neque 
intelligo, nequo volo, sed Contrarium intelligo per rationes manifestis- 
simas. Et illud solum hic loci Volo, ut rationes illae expendantur. Neque 
vero ullam propemodum comma hic invenio, (& merito quidem, quo- 
modo omnia sibi invicem superstruuntur,) quod consensu vero amplecti 
valeam. 

“Esset ita Natura ait, (id est Anima, meo sensu,) efficacissima (& cui 
nullum obstaculum obsistere posset) malorum omnium medicatrix, nec 
scopo suo unquam excideret.” Ego vero hoc non solum, per jam dicta, 
negare necesse habeo; sed subest adhuc ratio, praegnans a priori, & com- 
munissima, a posteriori. Nempe: 
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leading to that end. To that end, I say, and thus to means that are propor- 
tional to it. Therefore, the soul necessarily wills proportions, and is bound 
to proportions leading mediately or as means to any given end. And so it 
holds prescribed and common proportions with the body. QED. 

By these statements, this very assertion is removed and obliterated: 
no reason can be found why the power of the soul would be constrained 
within determined forces. In this case, reasons are evident: (1) For the 
soul is a finite being, not only absolutely, (2) but plainly determinatively, 
in a finite manner. Of something finite, the energies are also finite. (3) For 
the soul activates itself in a determinate being (about the body, by reason; 
and on the body, by rational will and by motion implementing the will): 
hence it need not have indeterminate forces, nor could it exert them on 
that subject, as if the agent acted without regard to the patient. 

What I advised even before may now itself be briefly confirmed: 
namely, there is no probable reason for saying that if the soul induced 
the body to leap, it could impel it to whatever height. I wonder: does the 
soul have in this manner any—or, even more, any indeterminate—power 
over the other bodies, indeed not only over the immense mass (of these 
other bodies), but over the immense resistance and associated force that 
transits in a continuous flow through this mass? So far does this not exist 
in nature that it is rather the case that this corporeal mass, which would 
happen to need to be penetrated for such a rash leap to any height, is a 
considerable factor of necessity, imposing by its ceaseless elastic action 
many laws upon the body, and in reality also upon the soul itself, since it 
dwells in company with the body, acts on it and through it, as if the body 
in fact were saying: “Soul, stay home!” 

Hence, all these objections and those that repeat the same argument but 
with other, additional expressions: “No obstacle could be opposed to the 
soul by the body, nor (as stated a little before) would there be any reason 
why something could not be done (in jumping).” Each and every one of 
these arguments, I say, I neither understand nor wish to, but I understand 
the contrary by most manifest reasons. And I want now only for these 
reasons to be weighed. And I find that there is almost no part of these as- 
sertions (including rightly the manner in which they are all in turn built 
upon) that I could embrace with true agreement. 

“Nature, he says (that is, the soul, in my sense) would be the most ef- 
ficacious healer of all ills, nor would it at any time extend itself beyond its 
scope.” For my part, I feel obliged to deny this not only in virtue of what 
has already been said, but also because now there intervenes a reason that 
is prevalent a priori, and most common a posteriori. To wit: 
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A priori, Animae humanae notoria impotentia & inconstantia, circa 
ordinatum, plene informatum & adornatum, & aequali constantia ad ple- 
num finem perducendum, Usum, tam rationis, quam voluntatis & ma- 
xime omnium accommodationis ad necessaria media, Motum, Tempus, 
modum, locum, & organa, impedit certe haec, a priori, imo evertit, conse- 
quentiam allegata propositione assertam. 

A posteriori vero confirmat hoc quotidianus innumerus eventus, his 
fundamentis evidenter insistens; nempe tam externi ortus, Animi pathe- 
matibus; quam circa ipsa illa interne tunc fientia, anxietatibus, (rationali 
considerationi contrariis, cum non solum nihil juvent, sed turbent) metu 
mali eventus, inde horrore mortis, aut inter quomodocunque adhuc secu- 
riores conceptus, impatientia sensus, imo solum morae; aut inconside- 
rata securitate: imo varia contumacia, & inde pullulante iracundia, vere 
illud efficiens, quod supra de re simpliciore dicebatur, nempe: multipli- 
cem implicationem causarum, & confusionem, tam intentionum, quam 
inventionum. Conf. Diss. De Frequentia morborum. 

His ita semotis, aggredior rem ipsam, nempe vestigare, quamobrem 
efficta esse videatur tota haec ita intricata difficultas, de Motu Corporeae 
Machinae, quatenus non solum Machina, sed plane quatenus Corpus 
est, per se, primo, directe, insito atque indito; Cujus solius vi & energia 
omnes illi effectus sponte propria Corporis peragantur, solum in gratiam 
animae, & nescio an non fallendae animae causa, quo illa ipsa haec effi- 
cere, & sibi, & aliis, videatur. 

Cum omnis noster Intellectus unice formari debeat a rebus vere existen- 
tibus; Necesse est, illas eidem offerri, vel immediate a priori, vel mediate 
a posteriori. Illa a priori, rerum ipsarum immediate, perceptio directa 
& quasi nuda confert intellectui Veritates indubias atque simplices, ad 
minimum nullis [ratiocinalibus],™* seu figurativis, potentiis perplexas. 
Cujusmodi sunt v.g. in omnibus sensibus, quatenus singuli sunt: & cum 
ratiocinales non sint, propterea brutis quoque vulgo dictis cum homine 
non solum communes sunt, sed etiam, nisi malae assuetudines interpo- 
nantur, hinc inde his exquisitiores. 

A posteriori vero quae menti offertur perceptio, e variis reciprocis, mu- 
tuis, affinibus respectibus, iterum duplicis est generis, vel enim legendo 
solum quasi vestigia plurium realium, & simplicius sensualium succes- 
suum, ducit ita bona fide ad rem ipsam ultimam: Vel variis, ipsis quo- 
que denuo multos respectus proprios involventibus phaenomenis magis, 
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A priori, the notorious impotency and inconstancy of the human soul 
impedes an ordered, fully informed use of reason, well prepared for 
achieving the whole end with even constancy, just as it impedes an equiv- 
alent use of will, and overall its accommodation to the necessary means, 
motion, time, mode, place, and organs; these features of the human soul 
overturn the consequence inferred from the alleged proposition. 

A posteriori, this is confirmed by innumerable daily events resting on 
such foundations as the affections of the mind that are of external origin, 
as well as those concerning what occurs internally to the mind: anxiet- 
ies (contrary to rational consideration, since they do not help it, but even 
disturb it); fear of some bad occurrence, hence, horror of death; or among 
conceptions in a certain way at present safer, impatience with regard to a 
sensation; or to the contrary, with regard to a delay, an unconsidered sense 
of security; or to the contrary, diverse inflexibility or frequent irascibil- 
ity; all this producing what was said above concerning a simpler matter, 
namely, a multiple implication of causes and a confusion of intentions as 
well as of inventions. See the dissertation On the Frequency of Illnesses.*® 

This having been thus settled, I attack the thing itself, to wit, the inves- 
tigation of why such an intricate difficulty seems to have been mounted 
concerning the motion of the corporeal machine, not only as it is a ma- 
chine, but plainly as it is a body, a motion first by itself inserted into 
and inherent in the body, by whose force and energy all these effects are 
accomplished according to the proper spontaneity of the body, for the 
benefit of the soul alone; and I do not know whether it is not for deceiving 
the soul, so it seems to it as well as to the others that it is itself bringing 
that about. 

Since our whole intellect must have been informed only by things re- 
ally existing, these need to be offered to it either immediately, a priori, or 
mediately, a posteriori. The a priori, direct, and almost naked perception 
of things themselves immediately affords to the intellect indubitable and 
simple truths, at least not at all confused by ratiocinating or figurative 
powers. And there are such, for instance, in all single-sense perceptions; 
and since they are not based on reasoning, they are not therefore only in 
common between beasts commonly so called and man, but if bad habits 
are not interposed, they are even more refined in the former. 

On the other hand, the perception that offers itself a posteriori to the 
mind from various reciprocal, mutual, similar relations is in turn of two 
types. Either by binding together only traces that are left, so to speak, 
by several realities, and more simply by sequences of sensations, it thus 
leads in good faith to the ultimate thing itself. Or else perception abstracts 
from various phenomena, in turn involving numerous proper relations, 
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quam nudis & sinceris exemplis, distrahit, aut certe minus & exercitatam, 
& attentam minus mentem minime satis dirigit, aut simpliciore successu 
quasi ducit, ad ultimam illam collectionem, & apicem quasi, quo col- 
lineent omnes tales, puriores, & e propriis suis respectibus eminentes, 
plures respectivae res. 

Ex utrisque his percipiendi modis nascitur 1) deductio & Conclusio 
affirmativa, positiva, directa. 2) Deductio negativa, privativa, oppositiva. 
Quando vel a diverso vel a vero contrario, fit collectio. Illa, quae directe, 
positive, affirmative, potest formari a simplici, immediata perceptione, 
sine dubio sola est vere, & in solidum, vera atque firma. Quae, vere & 
indubie, ab opposito formatur deductio, est quidem in illo tramite, haud 
minus certa: 

Cum vero verae oppositiones in rebus Naturalibus sint quam rarissi- 
mae, sed solum ibi diversitates atque disparitates longe plurimum vi- 
geant atque valeant; fit inde, ut vehementer lubrica atque fallax sit illa 
talis deductio consequentiarum, & summa indigeat circumspectione. Si- 
cut enim vel in Scholis adolescentes discimus animadvertere, quod inter 
negationem, & directam oppositionem rerum ipsarum, ingens intercedat 
differentia: Ita valet haec res exquisite in rebus Physicis: v.g. certum est, 
diem non esse noctem: Interim noctem esse Physice & Metaphysice ple- 
num oppositum diei, tam parum verum est, quam quod nubila meridie 
non sit dies. 

Quae res, licet primo aspectu nulla consideratione dignae videantur, 
certum tamen est, peperisse tales nobis immanes confusiones, & intro- 
duxisse falsas conclusiones, imprimis in exemplo Naturae atque Nexus 
rerum incorporearum, cum Corporeis: & ipso exemplo Agentis & Pa- 
tientis: quae cum opposita certo respectu sint, inseparabilia, tamen sunt 
ipsa sui formali ratione, dum agens non potest esse tale <quod est, nisi 
dum agit in patiens; & patiens non potest esse tale>,"” 
actionem: &c. 

In nostro negotio, nempe assertione, quod omnia Corpora habeant mo- 
tus, quos de illis persentiscimus, insitos & proprios, neque paucos qui- 
dem, sed vel innumeros; non potuit profecto aliquid colligi, e vera, di- 
recta, immediata efficacia Corporum. Dum nusquam sincera & simplicia 
illa reperire concessum est, sed semper, non solum in aggregationibus, 
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verum etiam in confusionibus, cum heterogeneis, ita demum deprehendi- 
mus. Et hoc postremum quidem (nempe in concursu cum heterogeneis,) 
absolutissime, quotiescunque de aliquo illorum Actu seu Motu est sermo. 
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more than it would from plain and unaltered examples; or it does not suf- 
ficiently direct a less exercised and less attentive mind; or by a simpler 
approach, it leads, so to speak, to an ultimate conclusion and final point, 
as if several respective things, all rendered purer and raised above their 
own proper relations, were aiming at it. 

From both these modes of perception arise: (1) an affirmative, positive, 
direct deduction or conclusion; or (2) a negative, privative, antithetical 
deduction when the argument is drawn from what differs or from what 
is truly contrary. The argument that can be formed directly, positively, 
affirmatively from a plain and immediate perception is without doubt the 
only one that is really and wholly true and steady. The deduction that is 
truly and undoubtedly formed from what is antithetical is in this way no 
less certain. 

But since true antitheses are the rarest possible in nature, and since 
differences and disparities are, only here, by far more often present and 
strong, it follows that such a deduction of consequences is violently slip- 
pery and deceitful and requires extreme circumspection. For as when we 
are adolescents in school, we learn to notice that between the negation 
and the direct antithesis of things themselves there is an immense dif- 
ference, this applies likewise, remarkably, in the physical world: it is, 
for example, certain that the day is not the night; however, that the night 
would be physically and metaphysically the complete opposite of the day 
is as little true as that a cloud at noon would not be the day. 

Though these things seem at first sight not to deserve any consideration, 
it is nonetheless certain that such ones have generated for us immense 
confusion and introduced false conclusions, especially in the example of 
the nature of incorporeal things and of their connection with corporeal 
ones, and in the very example of agent and patient, which, though they 
are opposite in a certain respect, are, however, themselves inseparable by 
virtue of their formal reason, since the agent cannot be what it is except 
when it acts on the patient, and the patient cannot be such except when it 
receives the action, etc. 

In our affair, namely, the assertion that all bodies have inherent and 
proper motions that we perceive about them, these being not few but nu- 
merous, it has assuredly not been possible to argue something from the 
true, direct, and immediate efficacy of bodies, since nowhere were we 
allowed to find them pure and simple, but we always eventually caught 
them, not in aggregations alone, but even in confused mixes with hetero- 
geneous ones. And above all, this (namely, their assembly with heteroge- 
neous matters) is absolutely the case each time discussion bears on an act 
or motion of these bodies. 
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In qua re admirationi propemodum est recentior phantasia, in defi- 
niendis constitutionibus corporum simplicium; Nempe ne quidem per 
somnium recordans, Concursuum, Motuum non solum, sed Moventium 
(instrumentalium, Corporeorum, concurrentium, mediatorum) ut talis 
Motus corporibus illis inducatur, quorum, ut proprii Motus hujus, illa 
deinde rationes effingere nitritur.) Nimio vero, imo immensum, minus 
potuit aliquid usquam colligi e vera, directa, immediata, efficacia Cor- 
porum vere & absolute Organicorum, Animalium; miris modis & siti- 
bus aggregatorum, coagmentatorum, co- & subordinatorum: Nullo uno 
intuitu, sive per se ipsa existentium, vel propter se, aut aliud quidquam 
directe Corporeum, essentium: id est talem illam, quam habeat, peculia- 
rem rationem, (ut finaliter, & quidem in ordine ad Motum sui,) haben- 
tium. Nihil, inquam, potuit ex his colligi, quod habeant proprium, insitum 
ipsis, ut machinae Corporeae, sive necessario datum, sive ullo respectu, 
(nisi ad veros finales usus Animae) dandum, MOTUM. 

Vulgata est hodie inter eos, qui de his rebus multa verba faciunt, sed 
parum rerum producunt, similitudo illa, quam machinis naturalibus 
corporeis, cum fabrilibus artificialibus, affingunt, & nusquam magis, 
quam circa illud tertium deficere putant, quod Architectus Naturalium 
Machinarum, pro infinita sua potentia pariter atque Sapientia, Machi- 
nas tales effingere & constituere POTUERIT, nimio artificiosiores, & 
ToAvTEAEOatTOVvG, quam humanum ingenium intelligere satis, nedum imi- 
tando propius assequi, valeat. 

Ego vero quamobrem huic opinioni aurem praebere minime possim, 
habeo rationes sequentes. 

I. Licet Omnipotentiae Divinae veritatem agnoscam atque venerer ab- 
solutissimam; Allegationem tamen ejus temere fieri non debere, habeo 
Auctorem historiam Jobi, ubi Deum falsis hypothesibus defendere impro- 
batur, & illud potius inculcatur, quod hic quoque absolute necessarium 
est, nempe: Voluntatem Dei (intentionem, finem) caute pensitare. Unde 
quam inverecundam merito notamus disputationem otiosorum Scholasti- 
cae Theologiae gerronum, quando ventilant: Quid Deus non possit? Tum 
otiosam habendam puto illam suppositionem, Quid, & quantum, Deus 
potuerit? nisi simul probatum detur: Quod idem etiam, eodem tempore, 
Voluerit. 

II. Hoc ad intempestivam , &, uti puto, inanem exactionem devoti silen- 
tii, ubi nullus illi sit usus, inter Christianos. At inter mortales Atheos quam 
vana haec sit argumentatio, non opus fuerit notare. IIlud vero omnino 
usus fuerit monere, quod hac ratione propemodum subtrahatur usus 
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On this matter, the imagination of the moderns in defining the constitu- 
tions of simple bodies is quite to be admired, namely, evoking by fiction 
not only concourses of motions, but of (instrumental, corporeal, concur- 
ring, mediate) movers, so that such a motion be induced in these bodies, 
for which concourses, as well as for this proper motion, their imagination 
tries to figure out reasons.) Much less, and even immensely less, have 
we ever been able to infer something from the true, direct, immediate ef- 
ficacy of really and absolutely organic animal bodies, aggregated, joined 
together, coordinated and subordinated in astonishing manners and dis- 
positions, existing in no singular respect by themselves or for themselves 
or for anything else corporeal: I mean bodies having this peculiar reason 
that they have (as if tending finally and with order to their own motion). 
We have been able, I say, to infer nothing from the fact that they would 
possess a proper and inherent motion such that it had been necessarily 
given to the corporeal machine or should be given to it for any consider- 
ation (but for the true final uses of the soul). 

At present among those who speak much of these things but produce 
little, the similitude is publicized that pertains to natural corporeal ma- 
chines in common with fabricated artificial ones; and in no other place 
are they more convinced that they did not err than concerning this third 
point, that the Architect of natural machines, given his infinite power as 
well as wisdom, could conceive and compose such machines, vastly more 
skillfully contrived and multifunctional than what human genius can suf- 
ficiently understand and, even more, than what human genius can ap- 
proximate by imitation. 

Personally, I hold the following reasons why I cannot at all give ear to 
this opinion. 

I. Although I acknowledge and venerate the absolute truth of divine 
omnipotence, I draw from the history of Job the authority of holding that 
the allegation of omnipotence should not be rashly made, wherein de- 
fense of God by false hypotheses is disapproved, and it is rather taught 
that it is absolutely necessary to weigh with caution God’s will (intention, 
end). Hence, we rightly identify as disrespectful this disputation of the 
idle buffoons of Scholastic theology when they brandish the question: 
what could God not do? I think this supposition must then be considered 
futile: what and how much could God do? if it is not at the same time 
given as proved that he also willed the same at that very time. 

II. This would be for an untimely and, I think, vain enforcement of de- 
vout silence, which would have no use among Christians. But we should 
not need to note how, among mortal atheists, this argumentation is in 
vain. It would be, however, entirely useful to warn that by this reason the 
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Theologico-Naturalis, in puncto dependentiae Animae a Deo, ratione 
datarum ipsi, impressarum, commissarum, potestatum, ex Archetypo 
Sapientiae divinae, circa agendas & administrandas res Corporeas: 
adeoque debitam erga Archetypicum illud supremum Agens reverentiam, 
atque dependentiae sui agnitionem atque recordationem, postulantis. 

II. Tolli hac opinione sentio omnes Corporum Organicorum Animato- 
rum Fines: Cum soli homini Anima hac opinione concedatur; cujus usibus 
Machinae Corporeae humanae effectus, sensationes, & Mutualia obse- 
quia, (les complaisances pour les intentions, & souhaits, de 1’ Ame) si non 
unice, tamen praecipue, destinatae sint. Quamvis enim facile agnoscam, 
haud multo plus de finibus Animalium brutorum concipi posse, si vel 
maxime Anima ipsis concedatur: Tamen hoc ipso satis scio vulgo prae- 
parari aditum ad illam iterum, ut ergo quidem arbitror, intempestivam 
suppositionem, guod omnia hominis causa directe facta sint. Quod enim 
verum necessarium, imo solum vere commodum, & sine ambiguitate 
morali, jucundum usum physicum attinet, non potest ignotum esse, quod 
hic oppido parvus existat, & paucissimis certe contentus esse potuisset: 
Quod vero de illo usu morali dici solet, facta haec esse tanto specierum 
ipsarum numero, ut homo inde Sapientiam Autoris agnoscere deberet: Ibi 
minime nego aliquem hunc esse, sive directum (quod respectu hominis 
lubentissime concedo) sive indirectum, (quod ratione ipsorum talium in 
se, intelligo:) Quod autem TOT talia solum hunc finem & scopum habere 
Voluerit DEUS, propterea dubium mihi sit, quia non solum pauca, sed 
propemodum etiam illa, quae vulgo abjecta reputamus, tantundem, nisi 
quidem amplius, huic scopo satisfacere possent, si debite considerentur. 
Ubi certe v.g. aranea, apis, papilio, nihilo minus admirationis meretur, 
quam Elephans, Leo, pavo, &c. 

IV. Evertit, mea quidem sententia, omnem hujus suppositionis verisi- 
militudinem, quod non solum nunquam ullum detur Corpus Animale, 
imprimis autem humanum, quod Mechanismum suum vere Organicis 
actionibus exhibeat, anima vere & perfecte cassum: Sed etiam anima 
ipsa humana, demonstrativa certitudine (non enim jam de rebus fidei est 
sermo, & insuper notum, quid etiam hic dissentiant Theologi circa statum 
animae separatae,) non possit probari, usquam edere posse ullos actus, 
quoscunque ipsi proprios esse vere comprehendimus, nisi in corpore, 
per Corpus, & de affectionibus quam maxime Corporalibus. Adeoque 
Corpus humanum absoluta necessitate, & perpetua veritate, sit propter 
Animam, & nullam aliam rem sub sole: Propter illam, inquam, abso- 
luta necessitate: propter ullam aliam rem, ne quidem ulla suspicabili 
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theologico-natural use is wiped out in regard to the dependence of the 
soul on God in virtue of the powers granted to, impressed on, and com- 
mitted to it from the archetype of divine wisdom, concerning the accom- 
plishment and administration of corporeal things, since divine wisdom 
requires reverence for the supreme archetypal Agent and acknowledg- 
ment and recollection of the soul’s dependence upon it. 

Ill. I feel that by this opinion all the ends of animated organic bodies 
are suppressed, since by this opinion a soul is conceded to man alone, for 
whose uses the effects, sensations, and mutual services (complacencies 
for the soul’s intentions and wishes) of the human corporeal machine have 
been, even if not uniquely, nonetheless principally, destined. Although I 
easily acknowledge that not much more can be conceived about the ends 
of brute animals if, above all, they are granted a soul, I know, however, 
that this commonly opens the way to a further supposition that I deem 
untimely, namely, that everything has been made directly for man’s sake. 
Concerning truly necessary—but even more so, exclusively convenient 
and, without moral ambiguity, felicitous—physical usefulness, it cannot 
be ignored that this is but exceedingly small and could have been fulfilled 
by very scant means. Concerning what is usually said about moral use, 
namely, that things have been made in such a high number of such spe- 
cies that man could acknowledge from them the wisdom of his creator, 
I do not at all deny that this usefulness is something that is either direct 
(which I most readily concede with regard to man) or indirect (which I 
understand in relation to those very things). But I doubt that God willed 
that such a large number of such things would have this end and scope 
alone, since not only a few of them, but pretty well all those which we 
consider in general to be abject, could fit this scope, if duly considered. 
And here, for example, the spider, the bee, the butterfly, would deserve 
our admiration no less than the elephant, the lion, the peacock, etc. 

IV. In my opinion, it overturns all likelihood of this supposition that not 
only no animal body, but even less any human body, if perfectly severed 
from a soul, is ever found that shows its mechanism by truly organic ac- 
tions. But it may not even be proved with demonstrative certainty (for the 
discussion does not bear on matters of faith, and it has already been noted 
that even here theologians disagree about the state of a separated soul) 
that the soul can in any way produce any acts that we comprehend as truly 
its own, if not in the body, then according to the body and concerning 
mostly corporeal affections. And so the human body would exist by abso- 
lute necessity and perpetual truth for the sake of the soul and of no other 
thing under the sun: for the sake of it, by an absolute necessity; for the 
sake of any other things, not even by any conjectural probability. Here it 
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probabilitate. Ubi, paucis, ad illam exceptionem, de Motu abscissarum, 
adhuc sese quasi legitime moventium partium, imprimis in aquatilibus 
& amphibiis, facilis est responsio; quod animae illae, Corporeitati in eo 
propinquiores, quod iterum dissolvi credibile sit, (cum contrarium e fide 
non asseratur) etiam divisibiles esse possint. 

V. Quod autem simpliciter guaslibet animas incorporeas esse, necesse 
sit, ex eo, quod aliquem rationabilis directionis usum habeant, Bruta: 
Nego ex eo, 1) quod ipsa ratio, proprie dicta, nullum aliud objectum ha- 
beat, nisi Crassiores affectiones Corporum: 2) In aeternum probari non 
possit, quod Deus semel datum usum & actum rationis necessario dederit 
in aeternum, nisi sola PECULIARI GRATIOSA VOLUNTATE, homini. 
Cum 3) nihil, omni etiam intellectui exquisito, certius esse debeat magis, 
quam possit, quam quicquid coepit, posse cessare: seu quod finitum est 
a parte ante, initium habet in tempore, idem debeat, certe possit, finitum 
esse, finem habere, desinere, in tempore. 4) Ne ullo modo magis difficile 
sit concipere, quomodo illud, quod (per omnia argumenta, quibus tale 
statuitur,) mortale sit, id est possit cessare: quod, inquam, hoc idem etiam 
potuerit initium habere. Eadem vero ratione, qua potuit initium habere, 
posset etiam finem habere: Nisi DEUS aliter voluisset, quod e diserta 
ejus revelatione, quotquot huic credimus, docemur. Quo certe argumento 
omnes illas disputationes, quae vulgo tanquam graves & valde seriae, 
de immortalitate animae rationalis, (extra unum dictamen fidei) afferri 
solent, pro frivolis & inanibus habendas esse, confidenter assevero, cum 
omnes in hoc impingant, ut illis finitas incipiendi omnem nervum infini- 
tatis desinendi (detrahat].™ 

VI. Adjicio merito, quod plerique illorum usuum, seu aptitudinum me- 
chanicarum, quibus, aut maximo illorum numero, machinae illae orga- 
nicae corporum, ipsius quoque Humani, ita admirabiles reputantur, ut 
Deum ipsum immediatum Autorem habere debeant, minime ad proprium 
& strictum finem, actionum regularium praestationem, necessarii sint; sed 
magis e proterva & supervacua, imo saepius mala intentione, & quidem 
propemodum sola tali, fluant. 

VII. Imprimis, cum etiam speculationes illae, de nudo mechanico ef- 
fectu, omnium secretionum, per [exactissimorum]*? poros colatoriorum, 
& nutritionis, per nudum allapsum & adhaesionem corpusculorum, in 
ipsa circumstantiarum verarum vera historia, nullum plane fundamen- 
tum habeant: quorum prius demonstravi in Programmate de Paralogismo 
pororum secretoriorum exquisitae figurae adhaerente. Sed immensum 
quantum debeant tonicae directioni, relaxanti, stringenti, appellenti, 
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is easy to respond in a few words to the objection concerning the motion 
of parts that are torn off and still move quasi-normally, principally among 
aquatic animals and amphibians: namely, that those souls, being nearer to 
corporeality, since it is credible that they may be further dissolved, may 
also be divisible (while the contrary is not asserted from faith). 

V. That any soul whatsoever must be incorporeal, since beasts would 
have a certain use of reasonable direction, is something I deny: (1) be- 
cause reason itself, properly so called, has no other object than the grosser 
affections of bodies; (2) it will never be possible to prove that God has 
once necessarily given to man the use and action of reason forever, except 
by a peculiar gracious act of will alone. (3) As nothing should, rather 
than could, be more certain for all refined intellect than that anything that 
has begun may cease, or that what is finite, being of the past and hav- 
ing its beginning in time, must and certainly can be finite, have an end, 
and cease in the course of time. (4) And it would be by no means more 
difficult to conceive how something that is mortal (by all the arguments 
establishing it), that is to say, can cease, could all the same, I say, have a 
beginning. By the same reason that it possibly had a beginning, it could 
also have an end, unless God willed otherwise, which we learn from the 
words of his revelation for as long as we believe in it. And certainly from 
this argument I confidently assert that all those disputations that are usu- 
ally brought in as profound and most serious concerning the immortality 
of the rational soul (other than a single one: the prescription of faith) 
should be considered trifling and vain, since they all end in this: that for 
these, the finitude of the beginning removes all force from the infinitude 
of the end. 

VI. I rightly add that most of these uses or mechanical aptitudes for 
which, or for the largest number of which, those organic machines of 
bodies, including the human body, are reputedly so admirable that they 
must have God himself as their immediate author are not at all necessary 
for their proper and strict end, namely, the accomplishment of regular 
actions, but these derive more from a violent and superfluous—and more 
often even a bad—intention and from nearly only such ones. 

VII. Above all, even these speculations about the plain mechanical pro- 
duction of all secretions through the pores of the most appropriate col- 
laterals, and of nutrition through the plain gliding along and adherence 
of corpuscles, do not have any foundation at all in the true history of the 
true circumstances, the former of which I demonstrated in the program 
concerning the paralogism pertaining to the exquisite figure of the se- 
cretory pores.” But they owe it immensely to the most special relaxing, 
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reprimenti, dirigenti specialissimae: sive tranquille & ordinate; sive per 
frivolas quoque causas, inordinate & perverse. 

E quibus itaque documentis universis cum satis dilucescat, quod nec a 
priori nec a posteriori, nec a similitudine, naturalium ad artificiosa: nec 
ab inductione Brutorum, nec ab animae rationalis habitu &c. Motus Cor- 
poreae Machinae, per & in se, proprius, insitus, immanens, consentiens 
solum, non absolute dependens, intuitu animae, adstrui atque vindicari 
possit. 

Superest, ut alterum fundamentum eruamus, e quo assurgit haec sup- 
positio, eique necessario superstruenda putatur. Repeto diserte: Ficulnea, 
desultoria, levis armaturae, & Parthorum more fugiendo pugnantia 
sunt omnia ea argumenta, quaecunque positive & directe Mechanico- 
Organicae dispositioni Corporum animalium insitum & inditum pro- 
prium Motum, Organizantem seu Organice actuantem, organicos actus, 
nutui animae, appetitui soli, animae, paratissime offerentem, adstruere, 
nedum evincere, satagunt, Maxime vero serium, & ultimi subsidii, imo 
invictum Argumentum est Privativum; Quod nempe ab impossibili alia 
via aut potentia necessariam Veritatem illam inferat atque stabilem 
constituat. Quia Anima ipsa, rationalis imprimis, tali actui praestando 
absolute sit impar, imo nihil ejus possit aut valeat. 

Saepe profecto subiit, ab adolescentia ipsa mea, mirari, quaamobrem vel 
tam confuse hae res tractentur atque deducantur, vel, data quasi opera, fu- 
gitiva quadam occultatione, aut post-principia collocatione, argumentum 
hoc, pro Pancratico tamen habitum, non plene atque funditus elucidatum, 
& ab omni valido insultu securum, constituatur, 

Ne tamen prolixitati locum praebeam, inspiciam solum hujus propo- 
sitionis subsidiaria argumenta, Anima non potest movere corpus. Cur? 
Quia est immaterialis. Cur? Materialis vero & immaterialis nullus est 
contactus, & reciprocus actus. Cur? Quia oppositorum non communes, 
sed oppositae, sunt rationes. Est vero immaterialis; Cur? Quia immor- 
talis: &: Quia actus ejus sunt immateriales: Objecta ejus immaterialia: 
Extensio ejus (intentionalis) immensa, nullis terminis inclusa. Non potest 
autem Corpus MOVERE. Cur? Quia Motus est affectio Corporis. Haec 
a priori. A posteriori, Anima non movet Corpus. Probatur: 1) Quia nihil 
ejus conscia sibi, seu memor ejus actus est. 2) Quia si Anima humana 
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compressing, attracting, or repelling tonic direction, which acts either 
quietly and regularly or, from frivolous causes, irregularly and perversely. 

And therefore from these general instances it is sufficiently clear that 
neither a priori nor a posteriori, nor from the similitude of natural with 
artificial things, nor by induction about animals, nor from the disposition 
of the rational soul, etc., can a motion of the corporeal machine that is in 
itself and by itself proper, inherent, immanent, solely harmonious, and 
not absolutely dependent upon an intuition of the soul be conceived and 
argued for. 

We are left consequently to uncover the other foundation from which 
this supposition emerges and upon which it is thought that it needs to be 
built. I keep repeating it: false, desultory, lightweight, and, in Parthian 
mode, fleeing in guise of fighting: such are all these arguments that strive 
to establish, and even more so to justify, a proper motion inherent and 
inserted in a disposition of animal bodies that is positively and directly 
mechanico-organical, organizing or organically actuating, and offering 
the organic actions most readily to the pleasure or to the sole appetite of 
the soul. The most serious and ultimately helpful, not to say undefeated, 
argument is negative: it infers and establishes that necessary truth from 
the impossibility of resorting to another way or another power, for the 
soul itself, above all rational, would be absolutely inadequate for accom- 
plishing such an act; and what is more, it could not and would not have 
any force at all to do so. 

I have often, since my adolescence, wondered why, on the one hand, 
these things are so confusedly treated and deduced, and why, on the other 
hand, the work having been almost done, this argument, which is never- 
theless considered to be extremely strong, would, by some mysterious 
occultation or posterior recasting, be set up as lacking full and radical 
clarification and as being unprotected from any valid attack. 

To avoid, however, giving way to prolixity, I shall examine only the 
subsidiary arguments for this proposition. The soul cannot move the 
body. Why? Because it is immaterial. Why? There is no contact or re- 
ciprocal action between what is material and what is immaterial. Why? 
Because there are no common, but only opposite, reasons for what are 
opposites. It is immaterial. Why? Because it is immortal and because its 
actions are immaterial: its objects are immaterial; its (intentional) exten- 
sion is immense, not being included within any limits. It cannot move the 
body. Why? Because motion is an affection of the body. These have been 
established a priori. A posteriori, the soul does not move the body. This 
is proved: (1) because it is not at all conscious of it, nor does it remember 
the body’s act. (2) Because if the human soul moved (ruled over) the 
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(regeret) moveret Corpus, nihil in hoc deberet fieri, nisi summa & abso- 
luta ratione: nempe ab anima rationali. 3) Imo posset anima, quicquid 
liberet, in corpus & in corpore perficere, quia Animae vires sunt plane 
liberae (in cogitando, & volendo.) 

Hae sunt Positiones illae, & illationes, per trivia Peripatetica notae: 
Quas, puto, melius informare, seu potius reformare, dignior fuisset occu- 
patio Recentiorum, quam assumtis his, tanquam in solidum, saniora spe- 
rare alia Dogmata, quae sub tali complexu, fieri non potest, ut sanentur. 

Ego quid de singulis Propositionibus, aeque atque illarum rationibus, 
sentiam, libere edisseram. Primam propositionem, quae est: Anima non 
potest movere corpus; Nego; Quia Ratio ejus, quae affertur: Quia Anima 
est immaterialis: ut ratio, ita falsa mihi comparet, ut potius contrarium 
probare possit, imo debeat. Hujus assertionis meae, directe contrariae, 
rationem oppono simul Propositioni Secundae, quae est: Anima non po- 
test Movere: ejusque rationi, quae est; Quia Motus est affectio Corporis. 

Hic quaero: An affectio Corporis, & Corpus sint res una eademque? 
i.e. An Corpus sit Motus & Motus sit Corpus? Prudentiores, nempe rea- 
lium conceptuum compotes, statim negant, & agnoscunt: Distincta esse, 
esse una, & esse unum: Esse simul, & esse idem. lidem facile intellectu 
comprehendunt, quod minime Metaphysicum (odioso sensu) sed revera 
Physicum sit: Quod, quaecunque affectiones mente vere dignosci possint 
a Corpore, illae, licet non tam sensibus, quam sola mente, separari pos- 
sint a Corpore, tamen dum etiam sunt in Corpore,< & cum Corpore,>™® 
habeant veram discretam & propriam existentiam, ita ut non sint ipsum 
Corpus: neque Corpus ipsum sit hae affectiones. 

Tanto magis autem elucescere hoc debet ex indole affectionum, a Cor- 
pore revera separabilium; nempe quae adesse vel abesse possunt corpori, 
sine ullo conceptus Corporalis imminutione: Qualium an vere plures den- 
tur, & non ad, statim dicendum, Unum potius recidant, jam quidem non 
prolixe tempus fert disquirere: Illud satis certum est, quod Motus sit talis 
affectio, quae cum internis conceptibus Corporearum affectionum, (es- 
sentiae & existentiae Corporis, qua corpus est,) nequaquam ulla ratione, 
nedum necessitate cohaereat. 

Siquidem facile in conceptum venire potest Corpus, id est, res non so- 
lum in genere finibus circumscripta, sed etiam certis, id est, magnitudine 
& figura praedita. Sed adeo proclive, & rei hujus tali constitutioni consen- 
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body, nothing should occur in it except with supreme and absolute rea- 
son, that is, by the rational soul. (3) Even more, the soul could perform 
upon and in the body whatever it wished, for the forces of the soul are 
plainly free (in thinking and willing). 

These are positions and inferences that are known according to Peri- 
patetic commonplaces.* And it would have been, I think, a worthier oc- 
cupation of the moderns to better inform, or rather to reform, these than, 
while assuming them in totality, to hope for saner doctrines than those 
that, following such a system, cannot not be rendered sane. 

For my own part, I shall freely deliver what I feel about each of those 
propositions as well as about their reasons. I deny the first proposition, 
which is: the soul cannot move the body, because the reason that is 
brought for it, that the soul is immaterial, appears so false to me that the 
contrary might and even should be proved. I oppose the reason afforded 
by my directly contrary assertion to the second proposition, which is: the 
soul cannot move, and the reason for it, which is: because motion is an 
affection of the body. 

Here I ask: are an affection of the body and the body one and the same 
thing? That is: is body motion and motion body? More cautious people, 
surely possessing real concepts, deny it immediately and acknowledge 
that to be together and to be one, to be at the same time and to be the 
same, are distinct. They easily understand that it is not at all metaphysi- 
cal (in a reprehensible sense), but really physical, that any affections that 
can be truly distinguished from the body by the mind, though they cannot 
be separated so much from the body by the senses as by the mind alone, 
even if they are also in the body and with the body, have a truly discrete 
and proper existence, so they are not the body itself, nor is the body itself 
those affections. 

We need all the more to clarify this from the nature of affections that 
are really separable from the body, which indeed can be present or absent 
in the body without any diminution of the corporeal concept. Time is 
not at present available to enquire in detail whether several of them are 
given and whether they do not reduce rather to what is to be immediately 
termed one. It is sufficiently certain that motion is such an affection that 
does not cohere by any reason at all, and even more so, by any necessity, 
to the inner concepts of corporeal affections (namely, to the essence and 
existence of the body as such). 

If the body can easily come to be conceived as a thing not only cir- 
cumscribed generally by limits, but even by determined limits, that is, 
as a thing endowed with magnitude and figure, it is equally easy and in 
accordance with the proper constitution of this thing to conceive that it 
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taneum est, concipere, quod talis res quiescat; ut potius recordatio, sive 
internae alicujus potentiae motoriae, sive, accessoriae pulsionis, videatur 
metum inferre, ne talis res finibus mutetur, tam generalioribus, magnitu- 
dine, quam specialissimis, figura: Adeoque si maxime non plane desinat 
corpus esse, tamen mutari contingat, ut non sit tale corpus, quantum & 
quale nunc est. Ut adeo revera conceptus MOTUS, in Corpore, aut in cor- 
pus, stabilem conceptum de corporis propria & vere interna constitutione 
certissime turbet, &, dum loci atque situs mutationem necessario infert, 
magnitudinis etiam atque figurae [mutabilitatem]|™! probabilem reddat. 

Quidquid autem denique fiat de eo, quod Comprehensio Motus sub 
conceptu Corporis non tollat conceptum affectionum Corporearum gene- 
ricum, sed solum turbet conceptum talis constitutionis illarum affectio- 
num, qualis in unoquolibet corpore uno aliquo tempore est: Manet tamen 
omnino firmum, imo manifestum:1) Quod simplicissimus Conceptus af- 
fectionum Corporearum minime una involvat Motum. 2) Et, cum reliquae 
affectiones a conceptu Corporis non possint seponi; Motus non solum 
possit, sed modo non debeat sejungi. 3) Quomodocunque autem ita cum 
Corpore jungatur ipso conceptu, intelligatur certe res esse ad existentiam 
Corporis, & omnium ejus affectionum, minime interne necessaria: 4) Sed 
quae abesse aeque ac adesse possit, secus quam ut quidquam Corpori ita 
decedat, in eo, gua Corpus est. 

Imo, licet etiam agnosceretur motus continentiae, aut motus finitivus, 
(quorum tamen neutrum multis placet) tamen Motus Localis, ut ipsi Cor- 
pori concedendus, 1) Nulla ratione ad existentiam aut essentiam, sed rem 
novam, efficientiam seu activitatem, demum referri deberet: 2) Eoque ipso 
esset, tanto evidentius, omni modo & intuitu, res a Corporis essentia, & 
veris atque propriis affectionibus Corporalibus, diversissima: 3) Adeoque 
manifesto aliquid vere incorporeum. Utpote quod abesse possit a Cor- 
pore: & tamen non eo ipso nihil esse. Cum alias sequeretur illud absur- 
dum, quod talis res, quae omnem efficaciam Corpori quasi imprimit, 
quando cum Corpore jungitur, in se nihil sit; & toties quoties, e nihilo 
demum, non solum aliquid fiat, sed tam potens quiddam fiat, & sit, &c. 

E quibus omnibus considerationibus conficio, quod 1) Motus (acti- 
vus) omnino sit aliquid, etiam per se existens, licet in aliquo, hoc, illo, 
Corpore, non insit. 2) Quod Motus, sive sine Corpore, sive cum Cor- 
pore consideratus, revera sit aliquid incorporeum, sub nullum concep- 
tum dimensionis, magnitudinis extensivae, aut figurae cadens: 3) Et cum 
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is resting, so the reference either to some internal moving power or to a 
subordinate impulse seems to bring the fear that such a thing be changed 
in its limits, either in the more general ones, namely, magnitude, or in 
the most special ones, namely, figure; and so if overall the body does not 
plainly cease to be, nonetheless it can happen to be changed so that it is 
not such a body as it is now, quantitatively as well as qualitatively. Con- 
sequently, in reality the conception of motion in and on the body most 
certainly disturbs the stable conception relative to the proper and truly 
internal constitution of the body, and since it necessarily implies change 
of place and site, it renders probable a mutability in magnitude and figure. 

Whatever finally occurs, from the fact that the comprehension of mo- 
tion under the concept of body does not suppress the generic conception 
of corporeal affections, but only disturbs the conception of such a con- 
stitution of those affections as is in any body at a given time, it remains 
absolutely firm and even more manifest: (1) that the most simple concep- 
tion of corporeal affections does not involve motion at all; (2) and that 
whereas all the other affections cannot be separated from the conception 
of the body, motion not only can, but must be separated from it. (3) In any 
manner that it is joined to the body in its very conception, it is understood 
that it is certainly not at all a thing internally necessary to the existence of 
the body and of all its affections; (4) but it can be absent as well as pres- 
ent, without anything withdrawing from the body as body. 

And the more so, even if a motion that bounds or delimits (none of 
which pleases many people) is acknowledged, which is, however, a local 
motion, such as the kind that should be conceded to the body: (1) it would 
necessarily not be related for any reason to the existence or essence of 
the body, but to something else, namely, efficiency or activity. (2) By this 
very fact, it would be the more evident that from almost all viewpoints, 
the thing is most distinct from the essence of the body and of its true and 
proper corporeal affections; (3) and it would be manifestly something 
really incorporeal, since of course it can be absent from the body and 
nevertheless not by this very fact be nothing. For this absurdity would 
otherwise follow: this very thing, which, so to speak, impresses all ef- 
ficacity on the body when it is joined to it, would be nothing in itself, and 
at each occurrence something would not only be produced from nothing, 
but even something powerful would be produced and exist, etc. 

From all these considerations, I gather that: (1) (active) motion is ab- 
solutely something, and even something that exists by itself, although it 
is not inherent in any body. (2) Motion, considered either with or without 
the body, is really something incorporeal, falling under no conception of 
dimension, extensive magnitude, or figure. (3) And since it can also be 
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etiam abesse possit a Corpore, citra ullam imminutionem essentiae, seu 
intrinsecarum affectionum, Corporis: eo ipso possit, imo debeat, habere 
veram existentiam separatam, qua separabilem. 4) Et sub sua propria 
existentia, aeque atque cum & in ipso Corpore est, sit aliquid INCOR- 
POREUM, & ab omnibus propriis affectionibus Corporeis vere alienum, 
imprimis in eo, quod abesse quoque possit a Corpore, & nullum neces- 
sarium conceptum coexistentiae cum Corpore inferat: Imo si etiam cum 
Corpore praesto sit, tamen, ulla necessitate, nullam unam mutationem 
internam, verarum propriarum affectionum Corporis, introducat. Ex om- 
nibus, inquam, hisce considerationibus elucescit, quod Motus sit aliquid 
incorporeum, & a Corporis affectionibus internis plane diversum. Utpote 
sine quo corpus tamen possit subsistere, & consequenter, Motus etiam 
sine corpore existere. 

Jam vero SECUNDO LOCO, si motum consideramus, vere in se, & 
secundum suas vere proprias affectiones, ipsas quoque ab interno influxu 
seu concursu ad Corpus alienas, invenimus ibi: 1) Quod Motus in ordine 
ad Corpus, semper & absolute, sese habeat ut Actus seu actio: Corpus ex 
adverso ad motum sese gerat ut Patiens. (Nam reactio corporis est res 
imaginaria; utpote unice consistens in occursu Motuum, in diversa cor- 
pora, uno eodemque tempore, & contiguo loco, agentium.) 2) Quod es- 
sentiales & internae seu inseparabiles conditiones seu affectiones Motus, 
sint: a) Gradus; qui cum magnitudine proprie dicta nihil habet commune, 
sed vix longinquum analogismum: Ile versatur in activa vi & vigore: 
Haec in passiva terminatione, & limitibus praescissis. 8) Tempus; ita, ut 
etiam motus ipse potius formet tempus, quam ullo modo tempus formet, 
producat, constituat, &c, Motum. y) Ordo; tam ratione gradus, quam 
etiam ratione femporis, variabilis. 5) Respectu objectorum & subjecto- 
rum, Proportio: ¢) Finis, ad quem & in genere tendit, & cujus quoque 
intuitu proportionem sequi debet. C) Transitus, seu perpetuus progressus. 
Dum vere nullus motus est stabilis, sed in perpetuo transitu seu progressu 
versatur; Ubi utique nulla, in mundo semel constituto, est universalis Idea 
seu Conceptus Motus abstracti; cum ille non possit nisi per concretam 
rationem procedere: Transitive tamen, ut in nullo concreto, eodem gradu, 
perpetuo tempore, nihil (absolute) variante ordine, & semper (numero) 
una & eadem proportione, usquam in hoc universo fiat, vigeat, nedum 
maneat. 

(Cum, ex adverso, corpora possent esse, imo certissime essent, aeter- 
nae quoque stabilitati apta, si a Motus activitate perpetuoque transcursu, 
essent immunia, <Quod ad mentem omnium a me hic dici, certus sum; 
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absent from the body without any lessening of the essence or intrinsic af- 
fections of the latter, it can—or better, must—by this very fact have a true 
separate existence, insofar as it is separable. (4) And in this proper exis- 
tence of its own, just as when it is also in the body itself, it is something 
incorporeal and truly foreign to all proper corporeal affections, princi- 
pally because it can also be absent from the body and imply no necessary 
conception of coexistence with the body. Furthermore, if it can also be 
present in the body, it does not, however, introduce by any necessity any 
internal modification of the true, proper affections of the body. From all 
these considerations, I say, it clearly appears that motion is something 
incorporeal and plainly different from the internal affections of the body, 
since the body can nevertheless subsist without it, and consequently mo- 
tion can also exist without the body. 

If now, in the second place, we consider motion truly in itself and ac- 
cording to its truly proper affections, themselves also foreign to internal 
influx on or concourse with the body, we find that: (1) motion in relation 
to the body always and absolutely is like the act or action; the body on the 
contrary behaves like the patient. (For the reaction of the body is a fiction, 
since it consists uniquely in the occurrence of motions acting on diverse 
bodies, at the very same time and in contiguous places.) (2) The essential 
and internal or inseparable conditions or affections of motion are: a) the 
degree, which has nothing in common with magnitude properly so called, 
and barely even a very distant analogy: it consists in active force and 
energy, while the other consists in passive delimitation and prescribed 
limits; 8) time, so that motion itself forms time, rather than that time in 
any way forms, produces, constitutes, etc., motion; y) order, which var- 
ies in relation to degree as well as in relation to time; 5) proportion with 
regard to objects and subjects; ¢) the end to which it tends in general and 
also with regard to which it must respect a proportion; C) transition or 
continuous progression, since no motion is really stable but is in continu- 
ous transition or progression, since there is, in any event, in the world, 
once constituted, no universal idea or conception of abstract motion, for 
motion cannot proceed except according to a concrete ratio; it does so 
transitively, however, so that nowhere in the universe does it occur, thrive, 
and, a fortiori, remain at the same concrete degree, in perpetual time, in 
totally invariable (absolute) order, and with an always unique and identi- 
cal proportion. 

(While, to the contrary, bodies could be—and what is more would 
be—most certainly suited for an eternal stability if they are immune to 
the activity and continuous transit of motion. And I am certain that this 
saying of mine speaks to the view of everyone, even if I recognize also 
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quamvis ego etiam ad existentiam corporum, qua talium, motum ita abso- 
lute necessarium agnoscam, ut, quo momento omnis Motus absolute ces- 
saret, eodem momento omnia corpora quoque deficerent>.') 

TERTIO. Interim Motus, ita (quasi materialiter considerando) Incor- 
poreum Ens, & (tanquam formaliter) perpetuo Transitu agens, habet 
utique exquisitissimam potestatem in Corporeas res. Habet, inquam, acti- 
vitatem in Corpora, ut patientia: Ipse, ut res incorporea, imo immateria- 
lis: siquidem tam a Corporis materiali, quam ipsius materiae, affectioni- 
bus intrinsecis seu essentialibus, in solidum distat atque differt. 

QUARTO vero, non ea est indoles Motus, ut absolute alligatus quasi 
sit Corporibus, sensibili veluti sua praesentia seu existentia; Ut adeo Mo- 
tus non posset a Corporibus, nisi sola cogitatione, separari, & nusquam 
alibi neque concipi, nec inveniri, nisi in Corporibus: Nequaquam. Est 
enim Motus etiam in incorporeis, & omnium consensu immaterialibus 
rebus. Imo est in illis, usque adeo, ut vere essentialis plane, & absolute 
inseparabilis ab illis, intelligi & agnosci debeat. 

Si enim ratiocinationem, cogitationem, contemplationem, intellec- 
tum, dijudicationem, collectionem, aestimationem, electionem, amorem, 
odium, metum, desiderium, &c. &c. quocunque modo & intuitu perpenda- 
mus: Quo alio modo & medio haec peraguntur, imo in quonam proprie 
consistunt, (generaliter,) nisi in Motu? Adeo, ut Aristoteles, hoc intuitu, 
non ita absurde, licet solum analogice, dixerit, Cogitationem esse ani- 
mae deambulationem: Nempe consistere in perpetuo Motu de re ad rem, 
& reciproca veluti conversione inter varias res, quoad successibus plus 
minus multis & longis seu diuturnis, tandem ex admotione objectorum 
inter se mutua, (quae est collatio seu comparatio) assequatur rationem 
convenientiae aut differentiae. Adeo, ut omnis actio, tam moralis atque 
intentionalis, quam Physica, quatenus actio est, & ab uno numero ad alte- 
rum, ab uno modo essendi ad diversum (ut objecta) procedit, certissime & 
verissime sit (generice) Motus. Quin imo Aristoteles nequaquam adversa 
veritate pronunciaverit, imo deduxerit latius; Quod Omnis transitus po- 
tentiae in actum sit Motus. 

Eo ipso vero, quod Motus absolute est actus, & revera absolute, reci- 
proce, omnis actus est Motus, hoc ipso, inquam, QUINTO, merito venit 
in Quaestionem, an actu vere separari possit ab agente? Scio affatim 
distinctionem usitatam inter TO immanens & emanans: sed & minime 
agnosco applicationem ejus ad Actum, sed solum ad effectum. Emanatio 
enim Actionis in nulla re speciosius supponitur, quam in Motibus tran- 
sitivis seu communicatis. Cum autem ibi immanis sit ambiguitas, (imo 
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that motion is so absolutely necessary to the existence of bodies as such 
that at the very moment that all motion would absolutely cease, all bodies 
would also vanish.) 

In the third place, meanwhile, motion (in considering it, so to speak, 
materially) as an incorporeal being acting (as formally considered) by 
continuous transit has in any event a most remarkable power over corpo- 
real things. It exerts, I say, activity on bodies, as patients, motion itself be- 
ing like an incorporeal and, even better, immaterial thing, since it stands 
totally apart and differs from the intrinsic or essential affections of the 
material body as well as of its matter. 

In the fourth place, the nature of motion is not such that it is absolutely 
bound to bodies, so to speak, as by its sensible presence or existence, so 
motion could not be thus separated from bodies, but only in thought, and 
could not be at all conceived or found elsewhere than in bodies. Abso- 
lutely not! For motion is also in incorporeal things and, by the consensus 
of everyone, in immaterial ones. Furthermore it is in these to such a de- 
gree that it must be truly thought and acknowledged as plainly essential 
to and absolutely inseparable from them. 

If indeed we consider—in any manner and from any viewpoint—tatio- 
cination, cogitation, contemplation, understanding, judgment, argumenta- 
tion, decision, love, hatred, fear, desire, etc., etc., in what other mode and 
by what other means are they performed and, even more, in what do they 
properly consist (generally) but in motion? So that Aristotle said not so 
absurdly in this connection, though only analogically, that cogitation is 
a walk of the mind, that assuredly it consists in a perpetual motion from 
thing to thing and, so to speak, in a reciprocal revolving between vari- 
ous things until by more or less numerous and long or regular sequences it 
attains by mutual moving of the objects (which is collation or comparison) 
arelation of agreement or difference.°! Consequently, all action, moral and 
intentional as well as physical, insofar as it is an action and proceeds from 
one individual state to the next, from one mode of being to a different one 
(as objects), is most certainly and truly motion (in a generic sense). Nei- 
ther did any truth at all prevent Aristotle from declaring and even amply 
justifying that all transition from power to act is a motion. 

From this, however, that motion is absolutely act and that in truth all 
act is absolutely and reciprocally motion, in the fifth place, the question 
is rightly raised whether the act can truly be separated from the agent. I 
am fully aware of the usual distinction between what is immanent and 
what emanates, but I do not acknowledge the application of it to the act, 
but only to the effect. For emanation of an action is nowhere more spe- 
ciously surmised than in transitive or communicated motions. Here it is 
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in multis etiam manifestior ratio negandi,) an transitus ille Motus sit ita 
simplex, de uno corpore, in aliud itidem unum; Quin potius Systema uni- 
versalis Motus per omnia hujus universi, quae ad nostram perceptionem 
perveniunt, indesinente sua actione, & veluti immensa contentione, non 
solum potentissime concurrat ad continuationes Motuum transitivorum 
particularium, sed plane etiam verum ortum illis praebeat, ut nihil nisi 
directiones de corpore in corpus communissime supersint, (quae, dum in- 
troducunt tantum Motum, producere eundem nobis existimantur.) Frustra 
certe hinc emanatio actionis ab agente, (ita, ut cessante Agente, tamen 
actio perennet, & alicubi per se subsistat, imo duret, imo diutissime per- 
gat,) tali exemplo seu specie externa demonstrari tentatur. 

Sicut autem praesentis utique loci, & temporis praecipue, non est, de 
Motu Systematico, eyusque speciminibus universalibus, indesinentibus, ut 
omnium particularium vero fonte, (seu potius Mari, e quo omnes fontes 
& fluvii, & in quod perpetua circulatione recursant,) prolixius dicendi: Ita 
sufficere tamen potest, de Anima, tam in genere, quam Humana in specie, 
hoc adseverare: 

I. Quod Animae sint tale Agens, immanens corpori Organico, & Actum 
talem, immanenter, exercens, qui est Corporeorum Organorum, a minimis 
ad maxima, Motus <seu Motio>.7? 

II. Quod Animae, maxime omnium autem (ex hypothesi) Humana, sint 
tale Ens activum, quod ut alias actiones, ita actionem quoque Motoriam 
exercere possint: Quia Motus, ut res incorporea, praesupponit causam 
quoque incorpoream. 

If. Ut enim omnes circumspectiores, non absolute Motum, ut actum 
abstractum, sed Movens aliquod (in illis rebus, quae vere immanens ha- 
bent exercitium Motus) supponunt: unde Vis illa Ilustri Autori, aliis Na- 
tura, aliis Spiritus, certissime Anima, laudantur: Excepto solum eo, quod 
paene omnes nimis late extendunt illam Energiam immanentem, quae non 
competit, nisi solis, antiquo vocis usu, Animatis, quae vere in se habent, 
per se, & non per accidentes, Motus varii Energiam: 

IV. Ita aeternae veritatis est & manebit illud, quod, uti Motus differt a 
Materia, & vis talis actrix & author Motus & actus differt a Materia: Ita 
In eo, quo differt a conceptu de materia seu physice materiali, certissime 
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immensely ambiguous (and furthermore, in many cases this is a rather 
manifest reason to deny it) whether this transition of motion would be 
so simple from one body to another similarly individual one, or whether 
it would instead be that the universal system of motion through all those 
things in this universe that reach to our perception, relentlessly by its ac- 
tion and, so to speak, by immense constraint, not only would contribute 
most powerfully to the pursuance of the particular transitive motions, but 
also plainly provide for their origination, so nothing would most ordinar- 
ily subsist but the directions from body to body (which, while they only 
introduce motion, we estimate also that they produce it). It is therefore 
vain to try to demonstrate by such an instance or external representation 
an emanation of action from an agent (such that if the agent ceased, the 
action would nevertheless stay on and somehow subsist by itself and, 
even more, would last and continue for a very long duration). 

It does not belong to the present place, or principally to the present 
time, to extensively discuss systematic motion and its universal, ceaseless 
instantiations as the true source of all particular motions (nor, rather, as 
a sea from which and to which all sources and rivers flow and return in a 
perpetual circulation). It may suffice to assert the following about the soul 
generically, as well as specifically about the human one: 

I. Souls are the agent immanent in the organic body, exerting imma- 
nently such an act, which is the movement or motion of the corporeal 
organs, from the least to the greatest. 

II. Souls, above all (by hypothesis) the human soul, are such active 
beings, since they can exert, in addition to other actions, the moving ac- 
tion; for motion, as an incorporeal thing, also presupposes an incorporeal 
cause. 

IIL. No sufficiently cautious people absolutely suppose motion to be an 
abstract act, but a moving something (in those things that really hold an 
immanent exertion of motion); hence, the admission of force in the case 
of the illustrious author {Leibniz}, of nature in the case of others, of spirit 
for still others, and most certainly of soul, with the sole restriction that al- 
most all extend this immanent energy too broadly, which agrees only with 
animated beings, according to the ancient meaning of the term, which 
beings really have in themselves, by themselves, and not by accident, the 
energy of diversified motion. 

IV. So it is and will remain an eternal truth that since motion differs 
from matter, and since the acting force and cause of motion as act differs 
from matter, and most certainly insofar as it differs from the conception 
of matter or of what is physically material, it agrees with the soul, in 
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conveniat cum Anima, quomodocunque (quatenus t@ Formali contradis- 
tinguitur) materialiter concepta. 

V. Id est, Motus aut Movens sit Non-Materia: & Anima sit Non- 
Materia: Motus aut Movens, sit Energia, Activitas, ens verum Activum; 
& Anima sit ens Energeticon seu activum. Motus aut Movens, sit in ra- 
tione Agentis, Materia in ratione Patientis : Anima sit in ratione Agentis, 
Corpus in ratione Patientis, (seu habeant, illa rationem Agentis, haec ra- 
tionem Patientis:) 

VI. Et tam nulla sit oppositio inter Motum aut Movens, & Materiam: 
Et animam atque corpus, respectu perpetrandi & recipiendi Motus: Quam 
nulla est oppositio absoluta inter Agens & Patiens. Haec cum ita se ha- 
beant, uti vere & contra omnem, bene consideratam, dubitationem, fir- 
missimo stent talo; supervacuum certe fuerit, non modo aliud aliquod 
Agens Motorium Corpori praeficere, sed & eo ipso easdem difficultates, 
quas Animae obstare fingunt cum illis aliis agentibus necessario adire 
& incurrere. Dico, cum aliis agentibus; propterea, quia, ut fere semper, 
ita hic quoque, foecundus admodum est Error, & non in uno quiescere 
potest, sed necesse habet ad multa evagari. 

Cujus rei pauca specimina, & brevibus, designare licuerit; nam ex 
professo Antithesin omnem enucleare, ut sterilis, & tamen prolixus, est 
labor, ita etiam non placet, neque vacat. Ante omnia consentiunt circums- 
pectiores dissentientes, a) quod Motus non sit ipsa Materia, f) sed sit 
aliquid a Materia distinctum: y) Etiam eo ipso tempore, quo in Mate- 
riam agit, aut agitur. 5) Unde etiam a Materia, tam conceptu, quam sensu 
abesse possit. €) Agnoscunt porro, quod Motus non sit nudus actus, sine 
agente, (seu in scholis loquuntur, accidens nudum, nulla substantia,) sed 
sit aliquid reale, concretivum; Imo potius aliquid Movens. ¢) Quamvis 
autem hic vulgo haesitent, & tergiversentur dicere, quod ita Motus sit 
aliquid Immateriale; nihil tamen ita lucrantur, cum jam diserte dixe- 
rint, quod sit aliquid a Materia distinctum; i.e. non sit Materia. n) Unde 
frustra dilabi hinc volunt a Quaestione: Quia sit? Ad assertionem, unde 
sit, nempe a Deo inditum esse aut additum materiae Motum. @) Sicut 
enim Christiani hoc quidem facile credere possemus, ita tamen nondum 
necesse habemus, cum nondum probatum sit, & pro vero ratum, quod 
omni materiae Motus sit additus aut inditus: Interim ego, pro meo virili, 
facile hoc acceptavero, quod illis Materiis, quibus proprium Principium 
Motorium vere inditum est, certe a Deo sit inditum, in prima Creatione, 
cum energia tamen multiplicationis, sub concursu Dei posthac solum 
generali, mediato, non absolute specifico & immediato. 1) Interim, (ut 
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whatever manner it is materially conceived (as distinguished from what 
is formal). 

V. That is, motion or the mover would be nonmatter, and soul would 
be nonmatter; motion or the mover would be energy, activity, truly active 
being, and soul would be energetic or active being. Motion or the mover 
would be in a relation of agent, and the body in a relation of patient (that 
is to say, they would hold the former in a relation of agent, the latter in a 
relation of patient.) 

VI. And there would be no opposition between motion or the mover 
and matter, or between soul and body, with regard to the exertion or re- 
ception of motion, just as there is no absolute opposition between agent 
and patient. Since these are such that they truly stand on the firmest foot- 
ing against all well-considered doubt, it would certainly be most mean- 
ingless not only to set another moving agent over the body, but also, by 
this very fact, necessarily to meet and incur with these other agents the 
same difficulties that some imagine to stand before the soul. I say with 
“other agents” because, here as well, as almost always, the error is rather 
fecund and cannot be laid to rest on a single point, but necessarily ex- 
pands in multiple directions. 

It will be convenient to succinctly mention a few examples of this in a 
few words, for it would be neither pleasant nor appropriate, and indeed 
vain and time consuming, to systematically dispel all antitheses in this 
case. Above all, the more cautious dissenters agree that: (a) motion is 
not matter itself; (8) but is something distinct from matter; (y) even at the 
very time when it acts on matter, or is acted on. (6) Hence, it can even 
be absent from matter, in conception as well as in perception. (¢) They 
acknowledge furthermore that motion is not a naked act without an agent 
(or as they say in the schools, a naked accident without a substance), but 
that it is something real, concrete, and, even more, moving. (C) Though 
here they are used to hesitating and tergiversating in saying that motion is 
something immaterial, they gain nothing thereby, since they have already 
declared that it is something distinct from matter, that is, that it is not 
matter. (n) Hence, they vainly want to drop the question of what it is, and 
assert instead where it comes from, namely, that God inserted or added 
motion to matter. (0) Whereas we Christians could easily believe that 
motion has been added to and inserted in all matter, it is not, however, a 
necessity for us to do so, since that has not yet been proved and judged 
to be true. Meanwhile, I easily accepted before adulthood that in those 
material entities in which a proper moving principle was really inserted, 
it was inserted by God in the initial creation, but with the energy to mul- 
tiply afterward under God’s general, mediate, not absolutely specific and 
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de Atheo nihil dicam, qui hanc suppositionem non agnoverit,) nihilo plus 
hinc elucescet, an Motus sit aliquid Materiale: Imo, quia a Deo imme- 
diate arcessitur, tanto magis aliquid Ogiov inferre videbitur. Unde potius 
Atheus hoc ipsum assumet, quod ipse potius Motus in rebus sit divinitas 
tota &c. quale quid apud antiquos aeque, atque Recentiores, & illum de 
sensu rerum speculatorem, facile est invenire. Kk) Sicut autem ex hac (ut 
Galli dicunt, irresolution) haesitatione, & quo se vertant incertitudine, 
nata est sterilis illa disceptatio, quonam ergo discretivo nomine res om- 
nino discreta appellanda veniat; Ubi certe simplicissimam omnium viam 
institit, qui, ceu usitata rerum immaterialium & tamen activarum appella- 
tione, Spiritus nominavit, & in hoc quidem minus dixit (& tamen verum) 
quam ipse voluit, in eo vero (cum reliquis) plus quam debuit, quod talem 
Spiritum, non solum omnibus, sed & singulis quibusque materiatis rebus 
assignet: Alii vero frustra de nomine contradicunt, cum realem descrip- 
tionem amplectantur, nempe quod illud movens, a materia distinctum, sit 
aliquid activum: imo omnem actum in materiam, in materia, & per mate- 
riam, hoc unum absolvat. 

a.) Hucusque non tam nova, quam solum varia: Novum autem Ens mox 
efflagitat administratio Actionis seu Motionis, tam absoluta, propria, & 
velut a priori; quam respectiva, proportionata, a posteriori. 8) Unde huic 
Enti activo mox affingenda est non solum in genere perpetuus Nisus, seu 
perpetuum quasi desiderium agendi: y) Sed etiam certa Tendentia, ita 
maxime, & non aliter, agendi: Quale quid de Motu gravitatis manifesto 
supponitur. 5) Sicut autem ita huic enti activo motorio reipsa tribuitur 
antiqua illa yv@ouc, seu illa insita ratio agendi & ad agendum: Ita tanto 
evidentius, & cui frustra contradicatur, exquisitissime hoc ipsi adscribi- 
tur, in Mechanismo supposito (activo) Corporis humani. ¢) Ubi non potest 
ullo modo dissimulari aut colorari, nedum negari, quin asseratur, quod 
agens Corporis Mechanicum ab Anima omnino (sed contra proprias sup- 
positiones, etiam ipsa Non-Materialitate) diversum, plenam, praesentis- 
simam, imo momentaneam habeat talem yv@ouv, ut simulatque anima 
aliquid cogitat, & cogitatum vult in effectum deduci, hoc agens Mecha- 
nicum percipiat, non simpliciter Voluntatem sed Cogitationem, quam 
voluntate solum ad Corporalem effectum dirigit Anima: Id est, agit hoc 
Mechanicum agens, non quia vult Anima, sed illud quod vult: Cogitatum 
itaque, quatenus cogitatum est. 
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immediate concourse alone. (1) But (not to say anything of the atheist, 
who would not have admitted that supposition) it does not become any 
clearer from this whether motion is something material: indeed, because 
it is immediately brought in by God, it will seem all the more to imply 
something divine. Hence, the atheist will assume this, namely, that mo- 
tion itself, rather the entire deity, is within things, etc., which is easily 
found equally among both ancients and moderns, and in this speculator 
{Leibniz} about perception in things. (k) So, from this hesitation (“ir- 
résolution,” as the French say) and uncertainty about where to turn arose 
that sterile disquisition about the discrete name by which the discrete 
thing should be called. And this speculator certainly trod the simplest 
way of all as he, by the usual appellation of immaterial and nonetheless 
active things, designated spirits, and in so doing said less than he wanted 
(though true), but said (with all the others) more than he should, since he 
assigned such a spirit not only to all but even to each singular machine. 
But others vainly raise contradictions concerning the name, since they 
embrace the real description according to which precisely this mover dis- 
tinct from matter is something active: or, better, is the one thing that ac- 
complishes all acts on matter, in matter, and by matter. 

(a) Until now, things have not been so much new as only different. 
But from now on, a new being is required for an administration of action 
or motion that is absolute, proper, and, so to speak, a priori, as well as 
respective, proportionate, a posteriori. (B) Hence, from now on not only 
a generic perpetual force, or perpetual desire to act, so to speak, must be 
attributed to this being; (vy) but also a determined tendency to act mostly 
this way and not otherwise, as is manifestly supposed about the motion 
of gravity. (5) Since this moving, active being is, according to the an- 
cients, really granted knowledge or inherent reason of and for acting, it is 
also, the more evidently and without risking contradiction, most precisely 
granted the same knowledge, within the presumed (active) mechanism 
of the human body. (¢) Here we cannot at all dissimulate or conceal, and 
even less deny, that one asserts that this mechanical agent of the body 
absolutely different from the soul (but contrary to his own suppositions, 
even different from non-materiality itself) possesses such an entire, most 
actual, and timely knowledge that this mechanical agent, like a soul that 
thinks of something and wills that what it thought should result into an 
effect, perceives not simply the willing, but even the cogitation, which 
only by willing does a soul lead to corporeal effectuation. That is, this 
mechanical agent acts not because the soul wills it, but it does what it 
wills and what it has thought as it has been thought. 
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Quae omnia profecto nihil nisi Multiplicata Entia esse, nemo potest 
diffiteri, quicumque res distincte pensitandi compos est. Ubi solum, pro 
hujus digressionis Conclusione, adhuc semel illud moneo, quod Frustra 
pro his varietatibus stabiliendis 10 unxavi|s Oedc in scenam inducatur, 
nempe potuisse haec omnia ita fieri, ut omnia talia, sine ullo interventu 
rationalis directionis hypostaticae, tamen ita fiant convenienter cum ra- 
tionalibus respectibus, Quia Deus ita voluerit; qui omnia possit. 

Nam ante omnia illud prius probandum est, quod hoc verum sit, quod 
DEUS ita voluerit, atque adeo ita fecerit. Quod, priusquam exquisite 
praestitum sit, importunum esset, illam credulitatem a Viro sanae mentis 
exigere: Propterea, quia probatum non est, quod omnia & singula Cor- 
pora Naturalia habeant talem Propriam, Activam potestatem, sibi, ut sin- 
gulis, inditam atque traditam: Sed quod potius solis Corporibus perfecte 
Organicis tale Agens datum sit: Seu, rem ut est loquendo, Agentibus illis, 
quae Animarum nomine, (& sana acceptione nominis, Naturae) ab omni 
antiquitate notata sunt, data sint Corpora Organica: Exquisitissime vero 
loquendo: Animabus data sit Energia, ut in Corporibus, in Corpora, & per 
Corpora, agendi: ita illa ipsa Corpora sibi concinnandi & construendi, 
tali Mechanico-Organica ratione & proportione; uti illarum Animarum 
Activitatis modulo, atque destinationi, satisfacere [possint].™ 

Hanc positionem assevero habere partim 1) evidentiam tod étt, quod 
res ita se habere possit, imo actu ita se habeat: Partim 2) congruentiam, 
ad evitandam multiplicationem illam entium mediatorum & interme- 
diatorum, praeter necessitatem & verisimilitudinem; adeoque ad sim- 
pliciorem intellectum tod 6t6tt, quomodo, & quam ob rem seu quem 
in finem hae potestates ipsis Animabus datae sint & competant: Nempe 
1) Posse movere seu agere, 2) et quidem concinne atque proportionate, 
3) Non solum secundum Organorum dispositionem in genere: 4) Sed, 
praecipue & maxime, secundum rei externae & adhuc demum futurae, 
Finis propositi, proportionem, non praesentem, sed ut successibus as- 
sequendam. 5) Et possit ita hoc agere tempore, quo fert intentio: 6) Loco, 
quo fert aestimatio (seu conjectura interdum nuda,) 7) Ordine, mensura, 
continuatione, cessatione, omnibus & singulis rebus, ad quas Organorum 
habilitas se gerat indifferenter, ut actuentur, aut non actuentur. 8) Quae 
omnia, uti vulgo etiam agnoscuntur ab illis, qui diversa autumant sub 
nomine Directionis: Ita cum tamen iterum inextricabilis difficultas eo 
ipso inferatur, quomodo illud, quod non compos sit ad agendum Motum, 
possit tamen agere in Motum, flectere Motum, & quidem secundum pro- 
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But nobody who is capable of weighing things distinctly can deny that 
all this is indeed nothing but a multiplication of entities. Here, for a con- 
clusion to this digression, I advise again only that God is brought in vain 
ex machina onto the stage to settle these differences when it is argued 
that all these things could have been done so that all of them could be 
produced, without any hypostatic intervention of a rational direction, but 
in accordance with the corresponding reasons, because God, who can do 
all, has so willed. 

For in the first place, it should be proved that it is true that God so 
willed and so did. Before this is precisely shown, it would be inoppor- 
tune to require such an act of faith from a man of sound mind. For it 
has not been proved that each and every natural body has such a proper 
active power inserted into and transmitted to it individually. On the con- 
trary, such an agent has been given to perfectly organic bodies alone. Or 
as it may be expressed, organic bodies have been given to these agents, 
which from antiquity have been designated by the name “souls” (and, 
by a sound meaning of the term, “nature”). To speak with the greatest 
precision: souls have been given energy in order to act in bodies, on bod- 
ies, and through bodies, and to harmonize and construe their bodies with 
such a mechanico-organic reason and proportion that they can satisfy the 
measure and destination of the activity of their souls. 

[assert that: (1) this position possesses in part the evidence of the fact 
that the thing can be so, and even more that it is really so; I affirm, on the 
other hand, that: (2) it appropriately avoids the multiplication of medi- 
ate and intermediary beings beyond necessity and likeliness, and there- 
fore for simply understanding the cause of how and why or to which end 
these powers have been given to and correspond to the souls themselves, 
namely: (1) to be able to move or act; (2) and to do so harmoniously 
and proportionately; (3) not only according to the generic disposition of 
organs; (4) but principally and mostly according to the proportion of an 
external and, up to now, precisely future thing, the proposed end, a pro- 
portion that is not present but is to be pursued, so to speak, by successive 
steps. 5) And it could do so at the time when the intention leads to it; 
(6) and at the place toward which the estimation (or an occasionally na- 
ked conjecture) focuses; (7) with order, measure, continuity, suspension, 
and with all and each of such modalities to which the aptitude of organs 
inclines indifferently so that they can either be actuated or not. (8) And 
all this is even recognized by those who mean something different by the 
term “direction.” And this is so even though in their case an inextricable 
difficulty arises anew about how that which does not possess the power 
to achieve motion can nevertheless act on motion, incline motion in 
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prias Motus circumstantias, tempus, gradum, ordinem, (proportionatum 
externae, aut intentionali adhuc, rei,) &c. quae nunquam extricari possit: 
Nequaquam autem tam dubium sit, quod illud, quicquid jus habeat in 
essentiales affectiones Motus, habeat jus in ipsum Motum: 

Tolluntur certe ita universae illae, peregrinorum interponendorum me- 
diorum, (semper tamen destituentium nexum illum, de quo est primus 
sermo, nempe quod materiale & immateriale non possint habere com- 
mercium) necessitates. Quemadmodum autem ita, si quid usquam in hoc 
genere probationis invenit locum, probatum esse reputo, quod ipsa Anima 
possit aeque, atque omni jure debeat, movendo actuare suum Corpus; & 
omnia sibi quoque propria, Motu (generice) administret & exerceat. 

Superest, ut aliquid adhuc subjiciam, de illa objectione, quae vulgo 
hic opponitur, nempe, quod si Anima ipsa perpetraret Actus Motorios, 
conscia aut memor utique esse deberet eorundem; Quam parum, autem 
haec difficultas obstet ipsi veritati facti, colligi & agnosci potest ex his 
rationibus. 1) Quod anima nullius rei conscia esse possit (praefiguratione 
Phantasiae) aut recordari seu meminisse, (Phantasia iterata) nisi talium, 
quae figurationes crassiores, & locales crassiores motus, admittunt atque 
subeunt: Quales autem, tam partes tenerrimae, per quas Motus procedit, 
quam actus ipse Motus, qui in has inducitur, non admittunt aut illis qua- 
drant & respondent. 

2) Quod idem valet de structura Corporis, Quae cum similiter fiat per 
longe minimorum successivam appositionem; pariter hoc respectu nullam 
praefigurationem seu veluti depicturam subire potest. 

3) De conformatione vero aggregativa totius aggregati, seu integrarum 
partium Organicarum, quod non recordetur Anima, in causa est: 1) quod 
hae conformationes ita longissimo tempore, Jentissime fiant, ut illarum 
neque perpetua aliqua idea ita formari possit: 2) neque primae illarum 
informationis Memoria maneat, ob diuturnitatem temporis aeque, atque 
pariter ob valde parvae molis prima initia ejusdem operationis. 

4) Quod Anima non solum multa agat in Corpore, & per organa cor- 
porea, quorum, neque quod agat, neque quomodo agat, distincte conscia 
sibi sit: (ut Directionis, & qualiscunque administrationis omnium Volun- 
tariorum Motuum; Judicationis, & dignotionis aeque, atque agnitionis, 
Odorum, Saporum, Colorum, Sonorum, jucundi, adversi, &c.) 

5) Sed etiam sui ipsius, quid sit, ubi (exquisite) sit, & quomodo ibi sit; 
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particular according to the proper circumstances of motion, time, degree, 
and order (apportioned to an external or still intentional end), a difficulty 
that can never be unraveled. But it is not at all so dubious that whatever 
has authority over the essential affections of motion would also have au- 
thority over motion itself. 

Certainly, those general necessities are thus removed that consisted in 
interposing foreign means (which would always obliterate the connection 
on which the original discussion bore, namely, that what is material and 
what is immaterial may not have any interchange). In that way, if any- 
thing finds its place in that type of proof, I hold that it is proved that the 
soul itself can equally, and must rightfully, actuate its body by moving it, 
administering and accomplishing (generically) by motion all those acts 
that also properly belong to it. 

It remains that I shall add something here about the objection that is 
commonly made at this stage, namely, that if the soul itself perpetrated 
moving acts, it would always be conscious and mindful of these. How 
little this difficulty raises an obstacle against the very truth of the fact can 
be inferred from and acknowledged because of the following reasons. 
(1) The soul could not be conscious of anything (by a representation of 
the imagination) nor record or remember anything (by a reiteration of the 
imagination) except that which admits and undergoes grosser figurations 
and grosser local motions; and the most tender parts through which mo- 
tion proceeds, as well as the very act of motion that is induced on them, 
do not admit or fit with or correspond to any of that kind. 

(2) The same applies to the structure of the body, which, since it is 
similarly made by the successive apposition of extremely small particles, 
cannot in that regard undergo any representation or, so to speak, picturing. 

(3) Concerning the aggregative conformation of the entire aggregate or 
of the integral organic parts, the fact that the soul bears no record of it is 
to be causally explained: (i) because those conformations are most slowly 
produced over such an extremely long period of time that a continuous 
idea of them cannot even be formed; and (ii) because a memory of their 
initial formation does not remain, in view of the length of time as well 
as of the rather small dimension of the initial products of that operation. 

(4) The soul not only does much in the body and by the corporeal or- 
gans of which it is not distinctly conscious either of doing it or of the way 
in which it does it (such as the direction and administration as such of all 
voluntary motions, as well as of its judging, distinguishing, and knowing 
smells, tastes, colors, sounds, pleasure, pain, etc.). 

(5) But the soul, far from being able to record these, is not even con- 
scious of itself at all, of what it is, where it is (precisely) and how it is 
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Cur velit, quomodo (exquisite) velit, aut maxime Non velit seu aversetur: 
Quomodo rationem & ratiocinationem exerceat: Imo quod cogitet, eo 
momento, quo cogitat: Quaenam sit proportio inter se & Corpus suum 
Organicum, &c. &c. nullo modo conscia sit, nedum ut eorum recordari 
valeat. 

Quod idem dilucescit per species, in omnibus Actionibus animae, qui- 
bus Motus Corporeos Organicos, Voluntarios vulgo dictos, ita determi- 
nat atque dirigit, ut ipsius conceptui quadrent; secundum circumstantias, 
non Corpori, sed motui proprias seu essentiales: Tempus (inchoandi & 
durandi,) gradum, Ordinem atque rythmum arbitrarium, Ordinem (seu 
proportionem) necessarium, fini respondentem: Finem ipsum, vel perten- 
dendo, insistendo, repetendo, &c. vel, cum adtapKsig. manifesta, impe- 
trato fine, desinendo. 

Quarum, inquam universarum atque singularum rerum nullam con- 
scientiam sive dum fiunt sive quod jam saepe & multum factae sint, (dico, 
ita uti fiunt seu ab ipsa Anima perpetrantur,) Anima habet. Et tamen, quod 
ipsa illas ita administret seu regat, a nemine, puto, negatur. 

Interim supersunt tamen etiam indicia aliqua hujus rei, altiore conside- 
ratione omnino digna, nempe: 

1) Consideratio seu prefiguratio rerum, quae in Corpore sunt, per qua- 
lescunque rerum crassiorum & figurabilium analogismos: Unde Somnia, 
quae Physiognomis & Oneirocriticis Naturalia dicuntur, Sanguine abun- 
dantibus, de rebus rubris, Sanguine ipso largius alicubi profuso, Chole- 
rico Sanguineis, de Igne, de Calore insigniter molesto, Phlegmaticis, de 
aquis, frigore, labore valde delassante, Melancholicis, de angustiis, pe- 
riculo capturae & carcerum, tenebris, &c. Qualia etiam, abundante ma- 
xime Corporearum illarum rerum quantitate, satis familiariter occurrunt, 
morbos similes impendentes proprius indicantia (seu praenoscentia po- 
tius, ut in proxima potentia, materialiter, ingruentes) ut laboriosus inces- 
sus per aquas, tumores oedematosos antecedentibus somniis familiaris. 
Imo vigilantibus tandem perpetuo observans cogitatio de incarceratione, 
& capitalibus insidiis, quae infarctui sanguinis hypochondriaco-Splenico, 
cum frequentibus anxietatibus familiarissimis, satis communis est. 

2) Notitia illa, ad ipsos usque paucorum mentium infantes sese ex- 
tendens, benevolentiae erga certos, timoris autem & aversionis erga alios 
homines: Ubi imprimis paritas externae quoque Physiognomiae pluri- 
mum valet; seu intuitus aliqualis similitudinis sui ipsius. Licet univer- 
sum negotium jucunditatis & adversitatis multa huc pertinentia exempla 
suppeditet. 
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there, why it wills, how (precisely) it wills, or above all how it does not 
will or how it turns away, how it exerts reason and reasoning, and, indeed, 
what it thinks at the moment when it thinks, what proportion holds be- 
tween itself and its organic body, etc., etc. 

This is especially evident in all the actions of the soul by which it 
determines and directs the organic corporeal motions commonly called 
voluntary so that they fit with its conceptions, according to circumstances 
that are proper or essential not to the body but to motion: namely, the time 
of beginning and duration, the degree, the arbitrary order and rhythm, the 
obligatory order (or proportion) corresponding to an end, the end itself 
in thriving, insisting, resuming, etc., or ceasing with manifest autonomy 
once the end is accomplished. 

The soul has, I should say, no consciousness of these general and sin- 
gular operations, either when they are done or, quite often and for a large 
part, when they have been done (I say, inasmuch as they are done or ac- 
complished by the soul itself). But nobody, I think, denies that it is the 
soul itself that administers and rules over them in this way. 

Meanwhile, however, there remain certain indications of that matter 
that absolutely deserve further consideration, namely: 

(1) The consideration or representation of processes occurring in the 
body through certain analogies with grosser and figured things. Hence, 
dreams, which physiognomists and dream interpreters call natural, rep- 
resenting red things, with a profusion of blood spread around, in full- 
blooded patients; representing fire, remarkably grievous heat, in the 
choleric-sanguine; representing waters, cold, very tiring work in the 
phlegmatic; representing ambushes, risk of capture and imprisonment, 
darkness in the melancholic, etc. And still other dreams indicate, by the 
very abundant quantity of such corporeal representations, that similar ill- 
nesses are nearly impending (or rather, materially announcing their attack 
as almost immediate), like a quite painful march across water, which is 
familiar in dreams that precede edematous tumors. The more so in peo- 
ple who feel, when awake, a constantly recurring thought of imprison- 
ment and of capital snares, a feeling that is very common in cases of 
hypochondriac-splenetic blood infarctus and is usually accompanied by 
frequent anxieties. 

(2) The feeling, extending even to infants with weak minds, of benevo- 
lence toward some men, of fear or aversion toward others. Here, in the 
first instance, equivalence in external physiognomy applies, that is, the 
intuition of a certain similarity to oneself. The universal matter of plea- 
sure and pain would, however, provide many examples relevant to this 
point. 
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Omnibus autem hisce considerationibus fundamentum substernit diffe- 
rentia MOyou & AoyLOUod: Rationis absque Phantasia (cujus exemplum 
sunt omnes sensus, in objectis sui simplicioribus,) & Ratiocinationis seu 
Cogitationis cum Phantasia. Cui nihil subjacet, nisi quod figurabile est. 

Accedit autem insuper etiam illud, quod, uti semper intellectum, seu 
agnitionem simplicis agnitionis, sequitur Voluntas seu appetitus; Appe- 
titum vero progressus ad exequendum, quae executio Motus actione & 
directione absolvitur: Ita in rebus intimi Corporis, perceptionem fientem, 
& jucundi aut adversi (utilis aut noxii) statim formatam ideam, ejusque 
appetitum, statim etiam sequantur idonei Motus aut directiones Motuum: 
Quarum tot & tam perpetuarum quasi rerum non possint formari langui- 
dae aliquae & sigillares praefigurationes, cum omnis Phantasiae objecta, 
simultanea, distincta, & tempus crassius praesupponant, & numerum exi- 
guum; imo exquisite loquendo, saltem sigillarem. 

E quibus universis rebus puto satis elucere, quod argumentum hoc, ab 
animae phantastica cogitatione de objectis &pavtédostc, nullum habeat 
nervum, & nullo nitatur fundamento. Potius autem commendo omnino 
maturae & bene pensitatae considerationi hunc verum nexum Actionum 
Animae, quod illa non acquiescat simpliciter in Perceptione & Appetitu: 
sed etiam Appetitus executionem, adeoque propositi sibi finis impetra- 
tionem persequi & debeat, & possit; Et hoc quidem certissime Directio- 
nibus Motuum: 

Nihilo vero incertius aut improbabilius, etiam per ipsos Motus, seu 
Actionem Motoriam: Adeoque habeat Energias 1) Intelligendi, (sub, 
& sine, Phantasia) 2) Volendi, ad verum & realiter obtinendum finem: 
3) Movendi: pro fine desiderato, actu obtinendo. Ita vero puto satisfe- 
cisse me proposito meo, nempe deductione nihil interrupta demonstrandi: 
Quod anima & possit Actum Motionis exercere: <Et debuerit etiam hoc 
posse: quandoquidem alias finibus appetitus sui potiri minime posset.>'® 


{XxI} 


Inseritur n. {XXII}™ aliquid de impenetrabilitate Corporum non ob- 
stante divisibilitate illorum in infinitum, imo ut alibi memoratur, actuali 
divisione in infinitum, jam vere facta & praeexistente. Haec ego asserui, 
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To all these considerations, the difference between Jogos and logismos 
affords a foundation, which is the difference between a reason without 
imagination (examples of which are all the senses in relation to their sim- 
pler objects), and a reasoning or cogitation with imagination, which im- 
plies nothing but what may be represented by figures. 

In addition also, since the will or appetite always follows the intellect 
or the knowledge of what is simply known, and since the progression 
toward execution follows the appetite, an execution achieved by the ac- 
tion and direction of motion, similarly, in the inner components of the 
body, adequate motions or directions of motion readily follow the per- 
ception produced and the idea of pleasure or pain (or of what is useful 
or detrimental) as soon as it is formed. Of so many and such perpetual 
components, loose and isolated representations cannot be formed while 
the objects of the entire imagination, to the extent that they are simultane- 
ous and distinct, presuppose both a time (of formation) that is sufficiently 
long and a limited number, and even more, at least a singular number of 
components. 

From these general considerations, it is sufficiently clear, I think, that 
the argument drawn from the soul’s imaginary cogitation concerning 
objects that it cannot imagine has no force and lies on no foundation. 
Rather, I entrust to a fully mature and well-weighed consideration this 
true connection of the actions of the soul, namely, that the soul does not 
limit itself to perception and appetite, but must and can also pursue the 
execution of the appetite and thus the accomplishment of the end that it 
proposes to itself, and this certainly by the direction of motions. 

And it is not at all more uncertain or improbable that the soul also does 
it by the motions themselves, that is, by a moving action. And it thus 
possesses the energies: (1) of understanding by means of or without the 
imagination; (2) of willing so as to truly and really obtain an end; (3) of 
moving, by maintaining an act for the sake of the desired end. 

So I think that I have met my objective, namely, to demonstrate by an 
uninterrupted deduction that the soul can exert the act of motion and must 
be able to do so, since otherwise it could not at all master the ends of its 
appetite. 


XXII 


Something is inserted in section XXII about the impenetrability of 
bodies, notwithstanding their divisibility to infinity or, better, as men- 
tioned elsewhere, their actual division to infinity, a division already truly 
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meo conceptu, stare non posse simul. 

Contrarium satis luculentum putatur, ex eo, quod corpus, sive divisibile 
sit sive indivisibile, aliud in suum locum non sit admissurum, nisi inde 
prius ipsum excedat. Ego vero puto, cavendum sedulo esse, ne talibus 
ambiguis loquendi formulis justa occasio detur osoribus tam Physicae, 
quam Matheseos, acerbius notandi, vel omeppodoyiav aut Aoyopayiav 
nudam, vel cavillatoriam plane obtrectandi levitatem. Quid enim opus est, 
de impenetrabilitate revera omeppoAoysiv; De impenetrabilitate, inquam, 
quatenus soliditati componitur: (de qua mihi 1. all. diserte est sermo:) 
Itane vero tO penetrabile opponitur, bono jure & justa vocis acceptione, 
t@ Localiter Uni? Ut impenetrabilitas solum intelligenda veniat de eo, 
quod in aliquo Loco est, quamdiu in illo inest? 

Quod autem ita opus est, non solum Rhetorica, sed etiam certe vana; 
cum hic sermo sit de affectione Corporis, qua corpus est: Ista vero impe- 
netrabilitas, quae hoc sensu aequipolleat [Locabilitati],"© etiam de om- 
nibus rebus in genere pari modo valeat: nempe quod DUO diversa non 
possint eodem modo absoluto simul esse, seu una esse, quo est UNUM 
illorum; Dico secundum idem & ad idem, eodem tempore; Quod duo 
aequalia, quatenus sunt aequalia, non possint esse in uno subjecto, quod 
non nisi unius talium sit capax. Et brevissimis, imo vere, (exquisite so- 
lum intelligendo,) rectissime & exquisitissime, quod duo non possint esse 
Unum. Hoc autem sensu non temere judico, rectissime dixisse jam paulo 
Antiquiores, Non dari penetrationem DIMENSIONUM, i. e. Corpus non 
secundum totam sui dimensionem penetrari posse; quae quidem aequi- 
pollet Loco corporis. 

At, quod juniores non tam dimensionibus (simul sumtis) quam ipsi 
Corpori penetrabilitatem negant, & impenetrabilitatem eandem faciunt 
rem, cum soliditate: Hic ego illud perpetuo tueor, quod supra dixi, nempe 
quod hoc sensu impenetrabilis soliditas ullius Corporis cum infinita 
divisibilitate minime possit consistere. Sicut enim & usus vocis: pene- 
trare, & usus vocis: solidum, plane aliquid diversum inferunt, quam istis 
applicationibus intelligi apparet; nempe tO penetrare, etiam quamlibet 
particularem divisionem, tO solidum vero, quod particulari penetrationi 
aut divisioni, (secundum praecipuam vim vocis, quam maxime) resistit: 
Ita divisione quidem aggregatorum si tandem perveniatur ad Monades 
Physicas, ab omni tam Mixtione (heterogenea) quam (homogenea) ag- 
gregatione, atque adeo ab omni pluralitate, remotas: Utpote de quibus 
demum proprie locum habet quaestio, aut penetrabilitatis, aut absolute 
soliditatis. 
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accomplished and preexistent. For my own, I asserted that in my concep- 
tion they cannot stand together. 

The contrary is sufficiently evident from the fact that the body, either 
divisible or indivisible, will not let another one into its place if the for- 
mer does not first get out of it. I think one must be very cautious, lest 
by such ambiguous expressions a just occasion be given to the haters of 
physics and mathematics to make a joke or offer a simple logomachy, or 
to decry a captious light-mindedness. Why does one need to joke about 
impenetrability—about impenetrability, I should say, insofar as it is com- 
bined with solidity (about which I was speaking in the place mentioned)? 
Is not what is penetrable thus rightly and by a just meaning of the word 
opposed to what is locally one, so the meaning of impenetrability comes 
only from the fact that something is in a place, as long as it stays in it? 

Why does one need not only a rhetoric but also a vain one, since the 
discussion here bears on an affection of the body as body? This impen- 
etrability, which in this sense would be equivalent to localizability, would 
also generically apply to all things in equal fashion: namely, two different 
things could not be together in the same absolute fashion, but only one, 
where one of them is. I say “according to the same fashion” for the same 
place at the same time. For two equal things, insofar as they are equal, 
could not be in one subject, which is capable of only one of these. In 
short, above all truly (by exact understanding alone), most rightly and 
exactly, two cannot be one. In this sense I safely judge that the ancients 
have already most rightly said that there is no penetration of dimensions, 
that is, that a body cannot be penetrated along its entire dimension, which 
is equivalent to the place of this body. 

But the moderns do not so much deny penetrability to the dimensions 
(taken together) as to the body itself, and they make impenetrability iden- 
tical with solidity. Because of that, I constantly warn what I said before, 
namely, that in this sense the impenetrable solidity of any body cannot 
ever be consistent with infinite divisibility. Since, indeed, the use of the 
term “to penetrate” and the use of the term “solid” plainly imply some- 
thing different from what appears to be meant in the applications the 
moderns make—namely, “to penetrate,” meaning whatever particular di- 
vision, and “solid,” meaning what resists (as much as possible, according 
to the principal import of the term) a particular penetration or division— 
so if, by a division of the aggregates, one finally reaches physical monads, 
which are remote from all (heterogeneous) mixture as well as from all 
(homogeneous) aggregation, and thus from all plurality, indeed concern- 
ing these monads the question is rightly raised as to their penetrability or 
absolute solidity. 
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Ibi de talibus, inquam, Monadibus, de quibus unice sermo proprie esse 
debet, assevero: 

I. Quod illae non possint simul esse solidissimae, & hoc sensu impene- 
trabiles: et tamen divisibiles, imo actu divisae, in infinitum. 

II. Assevero, quod nec a priori, nec a posteriori, ullam necessitatem 
perspicere valeam, quam ob rem haec talia Corpora, Monades inquam 
Physicae, (&, justo sensu, atomi Democriti) sive debeant in infinitum 
dividi posse, sive usquam, ullo inquam exemplo, merito videantur aut in- 
telligantur, in immensum, (numericum) nedum in infinitum, dividi solere. 
Quandoquidem fateri non dubito, quod non nisi unum solum exemplum 
invenire valeam, cui per hanc divisionem subveniri velle putem: Et tamen 
huic quoque ita non vere satisfieri, manifesto intelligam: Adeoque quam 
maxime contendam, ut de hujus rei Physica veritate, nempe de Divisibi- 
litate corporum Physica in infinitum, ulla probatio afferatur: I. Quod illa 
vel dari debeat, usum, imo necessitatem aliquam, prae se ferat. II. Vel 
actu detur, in ullo exemplo Physico. 

Ubi tamen protestor contra petitiones Principii, de absoluta pleni- 
tudine in infinitum, cui opus sit divisione in infinitum, &c. Ex diverso 
vero exigo productionem vere existentium, atque fientium, Physicarum 
rerum; de quibus, & per quas, decenter probetur, quod tale aliquid actu 
fiat: Econtra vero evitentur ita atque tollantur opiniones illae semper in 
circulum redeuntes, & varias inanes suppositiones post se trahentes, de 
eo, quod fieri posse putetur. 

Et sub his universis rebus omittantur akvpoAoyiat illae, dum vocabula 
inusitatis acceptionibus ad alium sensum trahuntur: Tanto magis autem 
exulent tavtoAoyiat tales, qualis in hoc ipso exemplo occurrit, sub impe- 
netrabilitate localitatis, tanquam peculiaris rei: Cum ipsa ratio Unitatis, 
ut talis, (licet etiam per Unionem plurium formatae) satis tollat & exclu- 
dat conceptum, quasi duo aequalia, usquam, ita Kat’ dvt0, simul seu una 
subsistere possint. 

Protuli autem plura, ad has res pertinentia, Observ. de Divisionis Ma- 
thematicae, & divisionis Physicae, diversitate. 


{XXII} 


Quod vero n. [XXIII]" allegatur, Omnem (juxta meam assertionem,) 
actum esse Motum; non posse quadrare ad Motum localem: 
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Here, concerning such monads, on which alone, I should say, the dis- 
cussion must properly bear, I assert that: 

I. They cannot be at the same time most solid (and in that sense impen- 
etrable) and nonetheless divisible and even actually divided to infinity. 

II. Neither a priori nor a posteriori do I perceive any necessity why these 
bodies, physical monads (and in a just sense, Democritus’s atoms) either 
must be capable of division to infinity or are rightly seen or understood 
anywhere and in any instance to be wont to be considerably, and even more 
so infinitely, divided. While indeed I do not hesitate to avow that I cannot 
find even a single example in which I think one would wish to find support 
for this division; I should, however, manifestly understand that there is 
also no satisfaction to be expected in this matter. And so I shall contend as 
much as possible that no proof is brought in concerning this physical truth, 
to wit, the physical divisibility of bodies to infinity. Namely: I. that this 
divisibility would imply some function or, even more so, some necessity; 
II. or that it would be given in act in any physical instance. 

Here, however, I protest against the question begging concerning an 
absolute plenitude to infinity, which would require division to infinity, 
etc. On the contrary, I require the production of truly existing and effec- 
tive physical things, concerning which and by which it should be conve- 
niently proved that such a reality has been achieved in act. On the con- 
trary, those opinions should be avoided and rejected that always return to 
a circle and draw along various vain suppositions about what is thought 
to be able to be produced. 

And under these general considerations, these invalid arguments 
should be omitted when the terms are diverted by unusual acceptation 
toward another sense. And even more so should be banished such tau- 
tologies as that which occurs in this very instance, under the designation 
of an impenetrability of localization, as if it were a peculiar thing, while 
the very reason of unity as such (even if this unity is formed by the union 
of a plurality) sufficiently removes and excludes the conception that two 
equals could ever thus, according to the same relation, subsist at the same 
time and together as one. 

I proffered several things relevant to this subject in my Observations on 
the Difference between Mathematical Division and Physical Separation.~ 


XXII 


What is alleged in section XXIII is that (following my assertion) the prin- 
ciple that every act is a motion cannot apply to local motion. 
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Quaero, an Motus localis sit actus, nec ne? Credo affirmatum iri prius. 
Ita vero, licet non omnis actus sit Motus Localis; tamen quidam actus 
erit Motus Localis. Cum vero Motus Localis comprehendatur utique sub 
Motu in genere: <Et cum ut actus quidam comprehendatur utique sub 
Actu in genere:>'® Recte itaque sub Omni actu comprehendetur quidam 
actus; Et sub Omni Motu comprehendetur etiam guidam Motus, nempe 
Localis. Et vicissim. Omnis actus est Motus, ergo & quidam actus erit 
quidam Motus. 

Quod autem veram acceptionem Motus Jocalis attinet, considerandum 
utique est, quod nullus plane detur aut existat Motus Localis, in se, & 
quatenus est actus seu actio, consideratus: Sed unice sit & fiat Localis in 
concreto seu subjecto; seu ipsa potius subjecta mutent locum, non Motus. 
Id quod conceptu crassiore quoque patet, v.g. si Motus incurrat in Cor- 
pus cylindricum ferreum, (Pilcken-Stein) super plano positum; dum hoc 
corpus inde pellitur linea quantumlibet recta, mutat quidem ita Corpus 
locum, sed sane Motus, quemcunque habet in illo corpore, locum & se- 
dem non mutat, sed manet in ipso Corpore; quoad per plura contingentia 
sensim digrediatur, & ita quoque non tam locum ut locum, sed subjectum 
solum, mutet. 

Si vero Localitas accipiatur ita generaliter, ut etiam omnem diversi- 
tatem subjectorum complecti censeatur; Tunc absolute omnis Motus, 
quemcunque anima praestare potest, erit Localis: Cum Anima ipsissimo 
imprimis actu ratiocinationis & cogitationis absolute & essentialiter ab 
una re ad aliam progredi, & missa priore posteriorem assequi, necesse 
habeat, adeoque talis sensus acceptione, Locum mutare. 


{XXIV} 


XXIV. Rectissime vero reprehendendi sunt Medici propter inanem usum 
Salis Volatilis Urinosi intra corpus, ad dissolvendum Sanguinem coagu- 
latum. Equidem in terminis propositis, tentare, erat integerrimum. Sed 
cum neque experimentum esset verum, seu tentamini bonum effectum 
exhiberet, neque ratio efficaciae ejus suffragaretur; potius autem contrarii 
effectus longe ponderosiores, & ratione & experientia, deprehenderentur: 
Perperam egerunt, & semper agent Medici, quod irritum tentamen sem- 
per denuo instituere non desistant. 

Quod autem ad extravasati sanguinis coagulationem impediendam, 
intus alia sunt auxilia, quibus solum recto ordine succenturiari possit, & 
recte simul quadret Salium Volatilium, ut dissolventium, usus; est prorsus 
alienum ab omni Medico-Physiologica cogitatione, nedum ut proclive 
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I ask whether local motion is an act or not. I believe the first alternative 
should be affirmed. So although not every act is a local motion, neverthe- 
less some act will be a local motion. Since local motion is comprehended 
anyway under motion in general, and since some act is comprehended 
anyway under act in general, under all act some act is also rightly com- 
prehended; and under all motion is also comprehended some motion, and 
indeed some local motion. And so on. All act is motion; therefore, some 
act will be some motion. 

Concerning the true meaning of local motion, it will be considered any- 
way that there is not, nor does there exist, a local motion considered in it- 
self, insofar as it is an act or action. But it would only be, and be rendered 
local, in a concrete entity or subject; that is, subjects themselves would 
change place, not motion. And this is also evident through a grosser 
conception: for example, if motion is impressed on a cylindrical body 
made of iron (a Pilcken-Stein)* and placed on a plane, when this body is 
pushed in a right line, the body changes place, but surely whatever mo- 
tion there is in that body does not change place nor position, but remains 
in that body until, through several contingencies, it progressively departs 
from it and thus also changes, not so much place as such as subject alone. 

If being in a place is taken so generally that it is even estimated that it 
embraces all difference of subjects, then absolutely all motion that the soul 
can provide will be local. For the soul, first of all by its most proper act 
of reasoning and cogitation, is absolutely and essentially necessitated to 
progress from one thing to another and, having left the former to pursue 
the latter, thus to change place according to the meaning of the expression. 


XXIV 


Physicians are most rightly to be reproached for their vain use of volatile 
urinous salt inside the body for dissolving coagulated blood. And in the 
terms proposed, the attempt was most sound. But since the experiment 
did not prove successful, nor did it show a good effect upon trial, nor 
was the reason for its efficiency supported, far weightier contrary effects 
should rather be retained by reason and experience. Physicians are used 
to acting wrongly, and will always do so whenever they keep resuming 
anew an unjustified experiment. 

The statement that for impeding the coagulation of extravasated blood 
there are other means inside the body by which alone the use of volatile 
salts can be regularly replaced and to which this use rightly corresponds 
is absolutely foreign to the medico-physiological mode of thinking, the 
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esse possit. Cum auxilia vera, qualia actu in corpore insunt, pro sanguinis 
extravasatione restituenda, & coagulatione impedienda, alienissima sint 
ab omni effectu Salium Volatilum: imo hic potius praepostera efficacia 
istis adversetur. Unde ultima assertio hujus §. iterum aberrat a facto seu 
re substrata, de qua est sermo; Cum non amplius sit locus rationabilis 
tentaminibus, post toties non solum irrita tentamina, sed & rationem 
obloquentem, & certe alieniores, imo noxias consequentias inde resul- 
tantes. Quibus de rebus, Practicis omnino, irritae sunt omnes Gzpaxtat, 
nedum avtitpaxtat, speculationes. 


[XXV] 


Quod juxta §. [XXV].7” non <capiat>,™”! quomodo vera alterantia sint 
rara avis: credo quidem, sed nihil infert. Legi hac de re debet Disput. 
a me habita, de Alterantibus & Specificis. Sed frustra erit omnis Lec- 
tio, Praxeos vera & circumspectissima Experientia destitutis. Brevissi- 
mis autem, Alterantia stricte dicta opponuntur Evacuantibus: siquidem 
quod noxium amplius non est, non indiget evacuatione. Quaecunque 
vero humores alterant solum ad meliorem evacuationem, Praeparantia 
commodius dicuntur Medicis; ut nempe ita menti offeratur, quod Eva- 
cuatio subjungi omnino debeat. Quo minus autem in terminis faciles esse 
possimus, impedit adversa Praxis, quae, ex irritis talibus praesuppositis, 
(quale inter plura est modo tactum n. [XXIV].7”) & &mpaxtorc credulis 
conceptibus, de mirifica tali operatione totius Materiae Medicae, qualis a 
vaniloquis scribillatoribus narratur, & insuper paris vanitatis opinionibus, 
de sexcentis potentiis salinis in hamorum animalium Crasi, omnia temere 
ad Alterationes simplices reducere connititur. E qua tamen re nihil aliud, 
nisi vel plane nulli, vel aequivoci & semper incerti, vel plane noxii effec- 
tus, deinde consequuntur; Qualium proinde feracissima est hujusmodi 
moderna Praxis, quotiescunque in talia subjecta incidit, quibus vere opus 
erat Artificialibus auxiliis & subsidiis. 

Unde nequaquam otiosa est nostra Admonitio, & ad ravim usque 
repetita inclamatio talium abusuum, &, sub exquisitis explicationi- 
bus & abunde suppeditatis distinctionibus atque declarationibus, pro- 
vocatio ad saniora consilia, & magis fida auxilia. Rectissime vero, 
hoc maxime loco, harum rerum mentio fieri debebat, ubi de solida 
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latter being far from possibly inclined to it. For the true auxiliaries, such 
as they actually are, inside the body for restoring the extravasation of 
blood and impeding coagulation are very foreign to all effect of the vola- 
tile salts and indeed would rather oppose the preposterous efficacy of 
the latter. Therefore, the last sentence of this section once more strays 
from the fact or from the subjacent matter in discussion. For there is, 
reasonably, no more room for experiments after so many unjustified ex- 
periments alone, but also because of contrary arguments, and certainly 
the foreign and even noxious consequences that result. Concerning these 
practical matters, all speculations without application, and even more so 
speculations that have no application, are groundless. 


XXV 


In section XXV, I believe that {Leibniz} does not notice that true altering 
agents are a rare bird; but it does not matter. On this he should read my 
disputation in On Altering and Specific Agents.** But any reading will be 
in vain for people deprived of a real and most wary experience of prac- 
tice. In brief, alterants, strictly speaking, are opposed to evacuants; if in 
fact something is not noxious anymore, it does not require evacuation. All 
agents that alter humors only for the sake of better evacuation are more 
conveniently called “preparatory” by physicians so that it comes to mind 
that evacuation must absolutely follow. What prevents us from agreeing 
in words is the adverse practice that tends to rashly reduce everything 
to simple alterations because of groundless presuppositions (such as the 
one that has just been simply alluded to in section XXIV) and impracti- 
cal, credulous concepts about that marvelous operation of a whole set of 
medicines as recounted by boastful quill drivers, and above all because of 
equally vain opinions about the six hundred virtues of salt in the mixing 
of animal humors. From such a practice, however, nothing else can result, 
but plainly null, or equivocal and ever uncertain, or clearly noxious, ef- 
fects. And modern practice of this kind has been most abundant in such 
effects every time it has fallen on such subjects as really needed artificial 
aids and supports. 

Hence, our admonition is far from useless, nor is our repeated ex- 
claiming, to the point of growing hoarse, against such abuses, nor, un- 
der precise explanations and abundantly supplied distinctions and dec- 
larations, is our appeal to saner conceptions and more trustworthy aids. 
Most rightly, mention of those things had to be made above all at this 
place, where the discussion bears on the whole application of the mind in 
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animi adversione, observatione, agnitione, imitatione, seu deductione 
in usum, Vitalium Conservatoriarum Evacuationum, erat sermo. Ut 
nempe ita recte intelligatur, atque omni modo attendatur, quanto plus 
possit Ars, cum natura ipsa conspirans, eique sociam operam jungens: 
quam pure propriis tentaminibus atque potestatibus, sine praesidiis 
ipsi Naturae jam notis atque usitatis, directe agere, & pro suo arbitrio 
vincere, sibi sumens. 

Minime vero e Praxi fluunt, quae tanquam talia ibi allegantur, de usu, 
seu potius efficacia, Vomitoriorum in Apoplexia; de duplicibus alternanti- 
bus, &c. quae nusquam, nisi in nudis speculationibus, subsistunt. 


{XxV}} 


Minime vero inepte dicitur, quod ea quae excerni debeant, molesta sint: 
sed illud solum laboriosum mihi semper visum est, quomodo vox, aut 
potius res ipsa, molestiae objiciendae, seu molestationis, applicari pos- 
sit ad actus & effectus mechanicos, de quibus hic est sermo. Quicquid 
itaque non valet reduci ad actum pulsionis, pressionis, trusionis, concus- 
sionis, frustra memoratur voce molestiae: Et contra, nihil opus est voce 
molestiae, ubi illa locum habere possent. Cum autem illa minime pro- 
bari possint de pluribus, & maxime eminentibus, hujusmodi exemplis; 
bene vero molestia, imo passim propius expectandum periculum subsit: 
proinde reducenda est illa molestia ad illud principium, quod & perci- 
piendae praesentis molestiae, & praecipiendi hinc impendentis periculi 
compos est. 

Ad pag. 151. repetita dubitatio, de Alterantibus in ordine ad Evacua- 
tionem, soluta est n. [XX V].7? 


{XXVIII} 


Quantum ex iis, quae hic afferuntur, hariolari possum, puto Harmoniam 
praestabilitam nihil aliud esse, nisi Naturam, illo sensu acceptam, quo de 
Lege quasi positiva divina accipi solet, secundum quam omnia ita fiant, 
uti fiunt. Hujus consideratio cum intellectui nostro nulla pateat, nisi a 
posteriori; si rem a materialibus & corporalibus subjectis ordiamur, nihil 
aliud inferet, nisi, quod haec subjecta ita facta & constructa sint, ut aliam 
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observing, acknowledging, imitating, or deducing when applying itself to 
the use of vital conservative evacuations. So it will be well understood, 
and by all means considered, that art can do so much more when conspir- 
ing with nature itself and partaking in a shared task with it than when it 
undertakes to act directly by attempts and powers that are purely its own, 
without those helps that are known and customary to nature itself, and to 
vanquish on its terms. 

The assertions that are here alleged about the use, or rather the efficacy, 
of emetics in apoplexy, about indirectly altering drugs, etc., which are 
nowhere to be found but in pure speculations, do not originate at all from 
practice. 


XXVI 


It was not said out of stupidity that the matters to be expelled are trouble- 
some, but it has always seemed to me difficult to understand how the 
word or rather the reality itself of an uneasiness or disturbance to be op- 
posed could be applied to mechanical acts and effects, which form the 
topic of discussion. Anything that cannot thus be reduced to an act of 
impulse, pressure, pushing, shaking is signified to no purpose by the word 
“uneasiness,” and to the contrary there is no need of the word where these 
actions could take place. Since these effects cannot at all be proved in 
relation to several particularly eminent examples of this mechanical kind. 
But since uneasiness or indeed, often, a danger to be expected shortly are 
present, this uneasiness must therefore be referred back to such a prin- 
ciple as one capable of perceiving the actual uneasiness and of anticipat- 
ing the impending danger. 

The repeated doubt about page 151,°° concerning alterants in their rela- 
tion to evacuation, has been solved in section XXIV above. 


XXVII 


Insofar as I can guess from his assertions here, I think that preestablished 
harmony is nothing other than nature taken in the sense in which it is con- 
ventionally taken relative to the so-called positive divine law, according 
to which all things are made the way they are made. The consideration of 
it, since it does not at all appear to our understanding, if not a posteriori, 
provided that we begin from material and corporeal subjects, will bring 
nothing forth but that these subjects have been so made and constructed 
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actionem non subeant, seu recipiant; Adeoque a receptivitate Patientis 
argumentum formandum erit ad activitatem agentis. Cum autem recepti- 
vitas Patientis, quantum ad cognitionem, soli sensuum testimonio insistat; 
imo vero actui experientiae: Sequetur hinc, quod, quicquid sensu non 
compertum habeamus, non sit verum. 

Si in justo ordine maneamus, nempe, quod omne, quicquid experientia 
sensuali non sit deprehensum, cognitioni nostrae non sit verum: Omnia 
recte habebunt. Minime autem inde progredi licebit, ad negationem veri- 
tatis ipsarum rerum, extra nostram cognitionem. Cum vero actus Expe- 
rientiae non debeat circumscribi solo sensuum testimonio: sed potius 
Activitati avidae, vigili, alacri, solerti, sagaci, bene ordinatae, necessa- 
riis subsidiis affatim instructae, ab erroribus & praejudiciis optime re- 
purgatae, & longe plurimarum rerum, (specierum subalternarum, nedum 
specialissimarum,) pervestigatione bene fundata imbutae, inniti debeat: 
Magnum profecto postulatum est, & nullam excusationem admittens, 
veram Harmoniam a posteriori ad priora formare velle, nisi Activa tali, 
non nuda qualicunque actuali, Experientia, bene, imo optime, instructus, 
negotium hoc aggrediaris. 

Dabo, e pluribus, duas tantum conditiones. 1) Nisi exquisitissime per- 
spectam habeas differentiam Regni Corporum Naturalium, Factorum 
quidem, sed nulla necessitate iterum, aut amplius fientium; a regno spe- 
cierum Naturalium, necessitate exquisita iterum iterumque fientium: abes 
ab ipso limine. 2) Nisi Systema uniformium, & uniformiter perpetuorum 
Motuum vere Macrocosmico-Systematicorum, satis perspectum habeas; 
Inepte assignabis singulis immensi numeri Corpusculis, non solum plu- 
rimorum, sed fere praecipuorum, Motuum, quos patiuntur, insitam atque 
propriam Activam energiam. 

Possem adhuc duas adjicere conditiones, 1) cautissimam discretionem 
Individui Physici & Aggregati ordinati, structi, simpliciter organici: 
2) Absolutam necessitatem exquisitae scientiae Chymicae, pro Mixtio- 
num negotio indagando: Sed puto ab inde esse illis duobus, nedum in his, 
& adhuc pluribus. 

Unde summopere cavendum est, ne sub magnificis nominibus, & vastis 
conceptibus, sive res purae opinionis praestruamus, sive statim ad gene- 
ralissimam illam applicationem, immediate, recurramus: Deus ita voluit; 
ita constitutum est, nulla alia est ratio, nullus finalis, nullus essentialis 
respectus, quamobrem haec fieri debeant, nisi quia ita absolute voluit 
Deus: quae est plebis Philosophia: Es hat eben seine Art also. Nullo 
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that they neither undergo nor receive another action; and so the argument 
shall be formulated from the receptivity of the patient to the activity of the 
agent. Since the receptivity of the patient, relative to cognition, consists in 
the sole testimony of the senses, and even more in the act of experience, it 
will follow that everything that we have not learned by sense is not true. 

If we stay in the right order, namely, that everything not received from 
sense experience is not true for our cognition, all things will stand right. 
From here it will not be at all possible to proceed to the negation of the 
truth of the very things that stand beyond our cognition. But since the act 
of experience should not be circumscribed by the testimony of the senses 
alone, but should rather rest on an alert, vigilant, keen, dexterous, well- 
ordered activity, abundantly informed of the necessary helps, well purged 
of errors and prejudices, and instructed by a well-founded investigation 
of the most numerous things by far (belonging to subordinate species, and 
indeed to the most special ones), it is assuredly a considerable postulate, 
and one admitting of no excuse, to will to form this a posteriori harmony 
according to a priori principles, if one does not undertake this task well, 
and even in a way that is very well informed by such an active experience, 
and not only by any plain actual experience. 

I shall give only two of several conditions. (1) If one has not considered 
with the utmost precision the difference between a kingdom of natural 
bodies that are produced but do not reproduce themselves again and again 
ever more abundantly with any necessity, and a kingdom of natural spe- 
cies that reproduce themselves again and again with precise necessity, 
one gets away from the starting point itself. (2) If one has not sufficiently 
observed the system of the uniform and uniformly continued motions that 
are truly macrocosmic-systematic, one will stupidly attribute to each of 
the multitude of corpuscles the inherent and properly active energy of not 
only most, but indeed of the leading, motions that they undergo. 

I could further add two conditions here: 1) the most assured distinction 
between a physical individual and an orderly, constructed, and plainly 
organic aggregate; 2) the absolute necessity of a precise chemical sci- 
ence for treating the matter of mixtures. But I think there is enough with 
the two former conditions, a fortiori with the later ones and with several 
preliminary considerations. 

Hence, it is extremely necessary to take care, lest, under marvelous 
names and broad conceptions, we either project mere opinions or imme- 
diately resort to a most general application of the following statements: 
so willed God; so was it determined; there is no other reason, no final nor 
essential consideration why it must be so produced, if not that God abso- 
lutely so willed; and—which is the philosophy of common people—this 
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autem usquam opus est novo specioso titulo, si solum intelligatur, uti qui- 
dem apparet, antiquum illud; Quod Agens agat secundum receptivitatem 
Patientis: Adeoque nihil possit perfici, nisi Harmonia sit inter Agens & 
Patiens. 

Cum autem /iberum agens etiam possit, si non perficere, tamen audere, 
quod fieri non possit. Et hoc maxime familiare sit humanae Animae, ita 
uti hodie est: Quin etiam animalia bruta saepe summa ope contendere 
videamus, quod perficere, & in plenum actum deducere, non obtingat: 
Ubi hic manet Harmonia illa praestabilita unice a posteriori ad prius? 
An ergo illa quae fiunt cum summa contentione, (licet affectu non potian- 
tur,) non fiunt, non existunt, non vere sunt? Aut est aliquid, imo pluri- 
mum, quod sit & fiat, nihil obstante ulla Harmonia praestabilita, sed 
extra ipsam, ab alio plane principio, & secundum plane aliud, & quonam 
referendum? An ad positivam Dis-Harmoniam, etiam praestabilitam? 
Certe enim & hoc, aut ab alio Principio, aut secundum aliud Principium, 
contrariae Harmoniae fieri necesse erit. 

Ad reliqua vero omnia, de potestate animae ultra receptivitatem Cor- 
poris, jam supra abunde dixi. Velim tamen, ut monstretur, annon anima 
multa possit, imo soleat, tentare, machinari, moliri, contendere, maxime 
omnium autem velle & sperare, ultra receptivitatem Corporis & rerum 
corporearum? An ausus hi, appetitus, tentamina etiam Organica, nihil 
sint; licet effectu inania sint? Unde hoc habeat Corpus, ut animae multum, 
imo plurimum, etiam pro talibus ausibus obsequatur, citra ullam realem 
proportionem ad propositos impossibiles fines? An etiam hoc obsequium 
Corporis ab Harmonia aliqua praestabilita injunctum & inditum sit, ut 
frustra obsequatur? Sed nolo talibus implicationibus immorari. 


{XXVIII} 


Nihil minus autem usquam sequetur e meis assertis, quam illud, quod hic, 
nescio plane qua methodo aut ulla consequentia, resultare putatur. Dico, 
magis, aut minus: Non maximum, aut plane absolute omnia: Non mini- 
mum, aut plane nihil. Sed & in terminis, allegata p. 160. allatis, manifesta 
est locutio de Motibus Organicis: qui usitatissime intelliguntur Volunta- 
rii. &c. 
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is the way things are. But there is absolutely no need of any new specious 
pretext if only one understands, as it appears, this ancient principle that 
the agent acts according to the receptivity of the patient. And so nothing 
can be accomplished if there is no harmony between agent and patient. 

But a free agent can, if not accomplish, at least dare to do what cannot 
be done. And this is most familiar to the human soul as it stands today, 
since we see that even brute animals often attempt with the greatest en- 
ergy to do that which they do not happen to accomplish and bring to a 
full act. Where does this preestablished harmony reside—this harmony 
that is uniquely a posteriori according to what precedes? Are not there- 
fore the things that are done with the utmost contention (though they are 
not crowned with success) produced, existent, and truly existing? Or is 
there something, indeed a great number of things, that would exist and 
be produced, notwithstanding any preestablished harmony, but outside it, 
plainly by and according to another principle? And to what should it be 
related? Should it be to a positive disharmony, also preestablished? For 
certainly this will necessarily be produced by or according to another 
principle, a principle of contrary harmony. 

I have already abundantly addressed everything else concerning the 
power of the soul beyond the receptivity of the body. I wish, however, for 
it be shown whether the soul cannot, and even more does not, customar- 
ily attempt, devise, endeavor, strive, and, above all, will and hope beyond 
the receptivity of the body and of all corporeal things. Would not these 
attempts, appetites, and organic efforts be something, even though they 
are not followed by effects? From where does the body possess the prop- 
erty of obeying the soul somewhat, though not a great deal, with regard 
to such attempts, short of any real proportion to the proposed impossible 
ends? Was this obedience of the body not also added and inserted by 
some preestablished harmony for it to obey in vain? But I do not want to 
be delayed by such implications. 


XXVIII 


Nothing less will ever follow from my assertions than what is thought 
by I know not what method or inference to result from it. I say more or 
less, not maximally or in all cases; not minimally or not at all. But in the 
terms used on page 160,°° the expression clearly concerns organic mo- 
tions, which most usually are understood as voluntary, etc. 
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Consuetudo in Corpore nihil efficit, nisi agilitatem: In anima vero ac- 
tivitatem intentionalem, seu promptitudinem ad agendum. Notissimum 
autem est, ad plurima aptissimum & agilissimum esse Corpus; interim 
nihil fieri, si Activitas Animae deficiat: Loquor de actibus Organicis Vo- 
luntariis. Cum autem hi Voluntarii Motus, in Organa Corporea inducendi, 
sint omnium usitatorum fortissimi; & tamen Anima in illos tantum juris 
habeat, ut illos, prout libitum est, inchoare, aut omittere, gradu insigni 
exercere, aut /enissime instruere, &c. valeat: Certe nihil video, quod im- 
pediat, quo minus placidiores, [languidiores]," &c. pariter gubernare 
& in illos par jus habere possit: Ita tamen, uti fini praecipuo, & vere ne- 
cessario atque minime omittendo aut seponendo, quadrat. Cui adversas 
alias intentiones minime eodem vigore & firma intentione suscipiat, quin 
semper potius, verius necessario, & indesinenter necessario, fini longe 
constantius insistat, ipsis debitis, & insuper constanti serie adsuetis, 
actibus, quam ut propter novam & fugitivam intentionem statim aliquid 
contrarium suscipiat. 

Quo ipso quoque loco quam maxime allegandam consentio illam inti- 
mam, tenerrimam, sensationem, quae in opere praecipuo, & jugi conti- 
nuitate necessario, servet Intentionem ipsam Motoriam, quo minus illa, 
ad adventitias occasiones, frivole & praecipitanter accommodetur seu 
transferatur. (Cujus rei exemplum est etiam in arbitrariis intentionibus 
fortioribus, circa objecta externa, nullius verae necessitatis rationem ha- 
bentia; super quibus multa aliunde incidentia non attendit anima.) Unde 
Adsuetudo, ut etiam tranquilla animi adversio commonstrabit, semper 
longe magis fundatur, (in Corpore animali, vivo, sensili,) in activitate, 
seu facili atque alacri promptitudine ad agendum; quam in agilitate seu 
habilitate Organorum Corporeorum: Utpote quae posterior, per summam 
latitudinem flexilitatis Corporearum partium, ad plerasque actiones sem- 
per est maxime proclivis, & affatim disposita. 


{XXIX} 


An verus sit metus, quem §. hic allegat, suo loco relinquo; quod justus 
& fundatus non sit, patere potest ex iis, quae supra allegavi, de commu- 
nibus affectionibus Corporis & Animae. Minime omnium autem inve- 
nio fundamentum ejus ullum, nedum rudimentum, in Indole Activitatis 
Motoriae. Animam suo Corpori timere debere, justissimum est, tum a 
priori, quia Anima sine Corpore omnia illa, quae de illa scimus, omittere 
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Habit does not achieve anything in the body except agility, but in the 
soul it achieves intentional activity or promptness to act. It is very well 
known that the body is most apt to act and most agile for many things, but 
that nothing is done if the activity of the soul is lacking: I am speaking 
of voluntary organic acts. Since these voluntary motions that are to be 
induced on corporeal organs are the strongest of all usual ones, and since, 
however, the soul has so much right over these that it can, as it wishes, 
begin, suppress, and exert them with high intensity or implement them 
most smoothly, I certainly do not see anything that would prevent it from 
being able to govern the more regular and slower ones and from possess- 
ing equal right over them. Thus, however, the soul accords with its princi- 
pal and really necessary end, and not at all by omitting or discarding it. It 
would not at all take up other intentions contrary to it with the same vigor 
and firm effort, with the result that it would rather pursue, with far more 
constancy, the more truly and ceaselessly necessary end by means of acts 
that are required and have, above all, become customary through constant 
succession, than it would immediately undertake something contrary be- 
cause of a new and fleeting intention. 

At this place also I assert that that one should allege that inner and 
subtlest sensation that in its main and necessary task of providing a con- 
tinuous link preserves the moving intention itself, lest it frivolously and 
hastily accommodate adventitious opportunities. (An example of this is 
also found in the stronger arbitrary intentions concerning external objects 
that do not relate to any true necessity, about which the soul does not at- 
tend to the numerous incidental factors that have an impact otherwise.) 
Hence, habit, as even a tranquil employment of the soul will indicate, has 
always been (in a living and sensible animal body) far more founded on 
activity, that is, on an easy and lively promptness to act, than on agility 
and ability of the corporeal organs. Likewise the latter, because of the 
extreme measure of flexibility of corporeal parts, are always very much 
inclined and so disposed to most actions. 


XXIX 


I leave to its proper place the discussion whether the fear expressed in this 
section is real: that it is not just and founded can appear from my previous 
assertions concerning the common affections of body and soul. I do not at 
all find any foundation, least of all any original source, for that fear in the 
nature of the moving activity. It is most just that the soul must fear for its 
body, on the one hand a priori, because the soul without the body would 
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necesse haberet, & nihil horum posset, (quantum quidem certo sciamus.) 
Tum a posteriori, quia utique Corpus est ita summe fragile, & inter multa 
extrinsecus impendentia, quae non sunt in animae potestate, ut pro ipso 
perpetim excubias agere, sit justissimum, imo passim necessarium. 

Quomodo autem actus Motorius Animae Motibus extrinsecus inciden- 
tibus in idem subjectum, quod illa jam afficit, ita immunis esse posset, 
ut ille nihil inde alteraretur, esset certe per universam rerum Naturam 
creatam impossibile, nisi per solam illam rationem, (quae mihi passim 
imputata hucusque est, a qua vero ego longissime absum, nempe) ut ani- 
mae potestates essent infinitae Energiae. 

Quod cum alienissimum sit ab Ente, etiam manifestissime finito, & 
in omnibus, vere notis, suis actionibus, non solum ad certos, sed etiam 
crassos, & maxime arctos, fines adstricto; Inanis est proinde omnis talis 
timor, & nulla usquam consequentiae apparentia. Longissime autem hoc 
ipso adhuc abest ab eo Anima, ut in spiritus Corporeos transformaretur; 
aut quidquam Corporeum ita fieri deberet. 

Longissime pariter abest, haec sententia ab Hobbesii, Spinosae, Cam- 
panellae, &c. phantasiis, quae sensationem non fieri per reactionem, sed 
esse ipsam reactionem, somniaverunt; a quibus ludibriis quantum absint, 
qui totum sensationis actum Corpori & Spiritibus Corporeis tribuunt; 
neque sensationes solum, sed Motus quoque, sensationibus, & propor- 
tionate quidem, obsequentes, & vestigia legentes, his adscribunt; id ipsi 
viderint. Quae omnia ego potius demonstro, ab omni ratione, propter 
defectum ullius probabilis finis, & ab omni Experientia, propter defec- 
tum ullius exempli, (a petitione principii, remoti,) alienissima esse. Ma- 
nifestissime vero necessaria esse, Animae universis, quas unquam vere 
cognitas habemus, potestatibus; tam secundum ipsarum subjecta, quam 
objecta, finem, & media, his subjectis & objectis (ut in se sunt) unice 
quadrantia & proportionata. 

Ita utique, uti rectissime concluditur denique, alienissimus utique sum 
ab Animae adscribenda Materialitate aut Corporeitate, nempe nuda 
patibilitate, & propriae Activitatis carentia. Minime vero simul alienus 
sum a tollenda tali immaterialitate Animae, quae in absoluta negatione 
omnium affectionum, Materiae competentium, collocetur. Sed assevero 
potius, quod Anima duas habeat manifestissimas effectiones, cum Cor- 
pore consentientes: Primo, finitatem: (Non tam constantis & absolutae 
Localitatis, quam certo definitae Activitatis.) Secundo, Activitatem cer- 
tissimam, & quae nusquam magis indubitanter evidens sit, quam cum 
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be forced to abandon every action that we know about it, and (insofar as 
we know) it could not do any of these actions; on the other hand a pos- 
teriori, because the body is anyway so extremely fragile and so pressed 
by so many external constraints that it is most just, and even absolutely 
necessary to exert continuous watch over it. 

The manner in which the moving act of the soul could be so unaffected 
by external motions incident on the same subject, which it already affects, 
that its act would not be at all consequently altered is certainly impossible 
throughout all of created nature, if not for that reason alone (which has 
been imputed to me at various places up to now and from which I am 
so far away), namely, that the powers of the soul would be of an infinite 
energy. 

Since this is most foreign to a being that is most manifestly finite and 
restricted in all its truly known actions not only to determined, but also 
to gross and quite narrow, ends, all such fear is consequently vain and 
absolutely without any appearance of consequence. By this very fact the 
soul would be extremely far from the possibility of being transformed 
into corporeal spirits or of becoming something corporeal. 

This opinion of mine is equally extremely far from the imaginings of 
Hobbes,*’ Spinoza, Campanella, etc., who dreamed that sensation is not 
produced in reaction, but is itself a reaction.** But how far off from these 
jokes are those who attribute the entire act of sensation to the body and 
the corporeal spirits, and ascribe to these not only the sensations but also 
the motions that follow proportionately on sensations and resume their 
traces: let them have a look at the matter themselves! I rather demonstrate 
that all this is most foreign to any reason because of the lack of any prob- 
able end; and to any experience because of the lack of any example (that 
would escape from question begging). But I demonstrate that this neces- 
sitates all the general powers of the soul that we have ever known, accord- 
ing to their subjects as well as to their objects, and to their end and means, 
which uniquely correspond and are proportionate to those subjects and 
objects (as they stand). 

So the conclusion is very correct that I am most far from ascribing 
materiality or corporeality to the soul, still less mere passivity and lack 
of proper activity. But at the same time, I am absolutely not far from sup- 
pressing an immateriality of the soul that would consist in the absolute 
negation of all affections corresponding to matter; I rather assert that the 
soul has two most manifest affections that agree with the body: first, fini- 
tude (not so much that of a constant and absolute localization in space 
as of a certainly definite activity); second, a most determinate activity. 
And the latter is nowhere more undoubtedly evident than when it has, 
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Corpore, in [|Corpora],‘”? de Corporibus, propter Corpora, per Organa 
Corporea, sive ut in Scholis ajunt, Corporeas res habeat, totius (certius 
cognitae) suae Activitatis Subjectum, Objectum, finem, Instrumenta: Et 
instrumentorum horum sui proximorum intuitu, etiam intentissime hunc 
finem intimum & proximum suae Activitatis habeat, talium Organorum 
Corporeorum, & concinnationem, & conservationem, & reparationem, 
per meras actiones Motorias, admotiones, remotiones, transpositorias 
Motiones, seu directiones, novae Materiae Voluntatem seu appetitum, 
impetratae iterum admotionem, & haec omnia ita perpetim, uti nempe 
Ens Agens, cujus praecipua pars Essentiae in perpetua Actione, consistit, 
decebat: 

Et illi maxime conveniebat Subjectum & Objectum, quod non stabile, 
immobile, & immutabile esset: sed perpetuae actioni, perpetua passione, 
seu receptivitate actionis obsequereretur. Minime vero, etiam ex altera 
parte, Animae ullam immaterialitatem assero, quae ab exquisitissima & 
paratissima Motoria, (seu Motus modAvpop@otdtovg exercendi) Activi- 
tate, differat. Quo, nempe ingente praecipue gradu, Humanam a Brutinis 
vere distinctam esse, (quantum ad Physicam cognitionem) autumo. Inte- 
rim, quae revelatae fidei de illa sunt dogmata, uti gratiae absolutae Divi- 
nae assignanda esse censeo; Ita tamen etiam in his, qualia nunc cogni- 
tioni, circa res Physicas, offert, nullam invenio contradictionem cum illis 
gratiae donis, Cum non abhorreat ab omni conceptu, quod huic agenti 
potuerit impressa & indita esse perpetua activitas, circa pares, imo exqui- 
sitiores Activitates, & perceptiones altiorum activitatum, qualem Activi- 
tatem sine fine retinere & exercere ipsi datum sit. Dico, circa eadem, ad 
minimum in genere, Objecta: 

Dum interim aliis Animabus longe magis arcta activitas in pauciora 
objecta, & minore gradu, tributa sit; quae posthac etiam in alia subjecta 
& objecta transire, distrahi & dispergi, aut plane activitatem suam omit- 
tere possit atque debeat: Cum utique inconcussae veritatis argumentum, 
humanitus, existimem, quod quicquid coepit, possit etiam desistere, i.e. 
quod potuit non esse, possit iterum non esse. 


{XXX} 


Quid autem sentiam de Motu locali, dixi paulo superius, nempe quod Mo- 
tus non mutet locum in subjecto, licet subjectum mutet locum: adeoque 
latio non motui, sed subjecto, eveniat. 
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by the body, upon bodies, concerning bodies, because of bodies, through 
corporeal organs or, as they say in the Schools, through corporeal things, 
a subject, an object, an end, and instruments of its entire (sufficiently 
known) activity; and it has, with regard to these proximate instruments 
of its own, and with the utmost intensity, this intimate and proximate end 
of its activity, namely, the harmony, conservation, and reparation of such 
organs by mere moving actions, that is, motions of applying, removing, 
transposing, as well as directions, desires, and appetites for new matter, 
and further motions to apply the matter obtained, and all these as perpetu- 
ally as is convenient for an acting agent, the main part of whose essence 
consists in perpetual action. 

And to this agent are best agreed a subject and object that would not be 
stable, immobile and immutable, but that would serve a perpetual action 
by a perpetual passion or receptivity to action. On the other hand also, I 
do not at all assert any immateriality of the soul that would differ from 
a most precise and contrived moving activity (that is, an activity exert- 
ing extremely polymorphous motions). And I aver that the human soul is 
truly, to a supreme degree, distinct from animal souls (insofar as it relates 
to physical knowledge). Meanwhile I judge that the dogmas of revealed 
faith concerning it should be assigned to an absolute divine grace. But 
even in such conceptions as the soul offers to our cognition about physical 
things, I find no contradiction with those gifts of grace. For it is not averse 
to all conception that a perpetual activity could have been so impressed 
on and granted to this agent for equivalent—or better, for more refined— 
activities and for perceptions of such higher activities that it would have 
been given the privilege of maintaining and exerting this activity without 
end. I say relative to similar objects at least generically considered. 

At the same time, a much narrower activity should be attributed to 
other animals, bearing on fewer objects and to a lesser degree, an activ- 
ity that could and would have to be passed on afterward to other subjects 
and objects, to be divided and dispersed or even completely permitted to 
lapse. Humanly, I would judge to be of unshaken truth the argument that 
whatever began could also cease, that is, that what could at a time not be, 
could once more not be. 


XXX 


What I feel about local motion I said shortly before, namely, that motion 
does not change place in the subject, although the subject changes place; 
and so translation does not occur to motion, but to the subject. 
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Quod vero hic dicitur de Motu ut Aggregati aut uti Monadis; Certe 
non pertinet ad ullam affectionem, quam Motus vere cum Corpore Com- 
munem habeat: Sed respicit affectionem Motui internam & essentialem, 
nempe gradum, seu quantitatem Activitatis. Sicut enim fortis actus Mo- 
tus tam potest cadere in Monadem Physicam, quam in Aggregatum: Ita 
debilis potest cadere tam in Aggregatum, quam Monadem: Tota Physica 
reali historia non solum teste, sed potius (realiter) vero subjecto talium 
actionum: 

Quomodo vero Motus, tam localis, quam praecipue situalis, magis ca- 
dere soleat, nedum possit, in Aggregata, quam Monadas, ingenue fateor, 
me nullo exemplo vulgaris acceptionis comprehendere. Dum potius im- 
mensa illa exemplaria Motus fluiditatis omnis generis, [gneae, aqueae, 
aéreae, luminosae, primo & radicaliter, meros motus Monadum, mihi 
quidem, praemonstrent. 


{XXxI}""6 


Quae vero sit propria actio Animae, ab omni Motu, seu progressu de 
una re ad aliam diversa, iterum confiteor, mihi non liquere. Bene vero, 
quod actio Motoria in res Corporeas non sit ipse actus intellectus aut 
Voluntatis. 

Quod ultimo loco, de Jmpetum facientibus corporeis rebus dicitur, 
uti nullis allegatis rationibus fulcitur, sed solum simpliciter ponitur; Et 
praeterea Actio Corporum, cum actionibus in Corpore, & in Corpora, 
permiscetur; Et Ens Agens in Corpore, in Corpus, ad Corporales fines, 
per Organa Corporea, pro supernaturali ita habendum fore reputatur: 
Fateor ingenue, quod non solum non ipse intelligam, sed quod ullo modo 
distincte intelligendo vera esse possint, per rationes prolixe & repetito 
allatas, diffidam. 
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What is here said about the motion, as if it were either of the aggregate 
or the monad, does not apply to any affection that motion has in com- 
mon with the body, but concerns only affection within and essential to 
motion, namely, the degree or the quantity of activity. Since a strong act 
of motion can befall a physical monad as well as an aggregate, likewise 
a feeble one can befall an aggregate as well as a monad: not only does 
all real, physical history bear witness to that, but so (really) does the true 
subject of such actions. 

I do not understand by any example of common meaning how local 
motion, as well, principally, as situational motion, would, and a fortiori 
could, befall aggregates more than monads, since innumerable examples 
of motion in fluids of all sorts, fire, water, air, light, in the first instance 
and radically, point for me to mere motions of monads. 


XXXI 


I once more confess that I do not see how the proper action of the soul 
would be different from any motion or progression from one thing to an- 
other, but I am well aware that the moving action upon corporeal things 
would not be the very act of the intellect or of the will. 

What is said last concerning the corporeal agents producing impetus is 
not supported, so to peak, by any alleged reasons, but is simply affirmed. 
And the action of bodies is also confused with actions in the body and on 
bodies; so the entity acting in the body and on the body, after corporeal 
ends and by corporeal organs, is reckoned to be considered supernatural. 
I ingenuously confess that I not only do not understand, but also disavow 
the view that by any mode of distinct intellection, these could be true for 
the reasons abundantly and repeatedly alleged. 
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Conspectus praecipuorum capitum dubitationis 


Ex omnibus his perplexis disceptationibus, ut B.L. summam veluti totius 
dissensus contueri possit, quo Dn. Autor a meis thesibus discedere videri 
voluit, commodum fuerit notare, quod pauca quidem sint summa illa 
capita, quae in dubium vocare susceperat: interim, per occasiones, etiam 
alia quaedam hinc inde decerpserit, quibus multa potius, quam multum, 
dubia offendisse, innueret. 

Praecipua illa erant, 1) Quod ego dixissem, aliqua circa Species rerum 
naturalium Casu fieri; seu, quasdam singulares unitates corporeas, quas 
Scholae Individua vocant, casu gigni, aut aggregari: Dum aliae (finali) 
necessitate iterum iterumque reficiendae sint: Imprimis sub specifica 
aggregatione. Hic licet totum dubium facilem evanescere potuisset, si 
distincti respectus talium rerum in mentem venissent; nempe, necessi- 
tatis materiae; necessitatis eventus seu effectus; necessitatis efficientiae 
intrumentalis seu ministerialis; & tandem necessitatis efficientiae verae, 
principalis, & hujus relationis ad necessitatem finalem; (de qua Scholae 
dicunt, quod finis moveat Efficientem, ut effectum producere aggredia- 
tur,) Tanto magis autem, in nostris scientificis conceptibus, transcenden- 
tales illae considerationes, primae causae absolutae, ne quidem locum 
sibi vendicare possint: 

Placuit tamen Dn. Autori, hunc maxime respectum exigere; adeoque, 
ipsa religionis specie, exaggerare, quasi hac mea consideratione Divinae 
Providentiae, & Directionis, gloriae, aliquid detraheretur. Quae nempe, 
ipsius sensu, ultimato; & immediate ad ultimum effectum potius, quam 
eventum, omnium rerum, quaecunque in hoc mundo, per omnia minutis- 
sima, contingunt, directe pertendat, & effectus illos ultimos perpetret & 
perficiat. 

Sicut autem merito monui, quod talis opinio, imprimis circa libere 
agentium actiones, directiones, & operationes, secundum perversas mo- 
rales intentiones, longe plus incongrui sensus introducat; Si nempe neces- 
sitas talium actuum, ita absolute, per universas causas intermedias seu 
secundas, immutabili Voluntati, destinationi, imo ultimae directioni Divi- 
nae, tribueretur: Id quod ex hac praefiguratione, certo, & supra omnem 
dissimulationem, flueret: 

Ita declaravi tamen, adhuc prolixius, mentem meam, quam illo loco, 
qui Dn. Autori displicuit, explicueram. Certe interim & plane constante 
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4. Stahl’s Summary of the Principal Points of Doubt 


From all these intricate discussions, for the benevolent reader to be able to 
survey the totality of the whole disagreement whereby the distinguished 
author wished to appear to depart from my theses, it is convenient to note 
that few indeed are those chief points that he undertook to call into ques- 
tion; and that, at the same time, he also picked out other points here and 
there, as it suited him, thereby insinuating that he had encountered many 
doubts, even if not much to be doubted. 

These main points were: (1) That I said that certain facts relative to 
natural species happen by chance, or that certain singular corporeal uni- 
ties, which are called “individuals” in the Schools, are generated or ag- 
gregated by chance, while others must be reproduced again and again by 
(final) necessity, especially under a specific aggregative modality. Here 
all the doubt might easily have evaporated if distinct considerations of 
such things had come to his mind; namely, of the necessity of matter, of 
the necessity of the event or effect, of the necessity of instrumental or 
ministerial efficiency, and, finally, of the necessity of true, principal ef- 
ficiency and its relationship to final necessity (about which the Schools 
say that the end moves the efficient cause so that it undertake to pro- 
duce an effect). Thus, so much less should those transcendental consider- 
ations of his about the first absolute cause claim a place in our scientific 
conceptions. 

Nevertheless, it pleased the distinguished author principally to make 
his viewpoint a requirement and so to exaggerate it under the guise of re- 
ligion, as if something were withdrawn by my consideration from divine 
providence, direction, and glory: which direction, in his view, ultimately, 
immediately, and directly tends toward the least ultimate effect, rather 
than event, of everything that occurs in the world, down to the minutest 
things, and perpetuates and produces these ultimate effects. 

As I rightly warned, such an opinion would, first of all, introduce far 
too great a part of an incongruous conception concerning the actions, 
directions, and operations of free agents following morally perverse in- 
tentions, if indeed the necessity of such acts by universal intermediate or 
secondary causes should so absolutely be attributed to the divine immuta- 
ble will or destination, and even more so to the ultimate divine direction, 
which consequence would certainly and beyond any concealment result 
from this predetermination. 

On the contrary, I stated my conception at greater length than I ex- 
plained it in the passage that the distinguished author found so displeas- 
ing. I certainly did so, meanwhile, with the fully consistent opinion that 
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sententia, quod huic conceptui longe securius (intuitu religiosae aestima- 
tionis,) acquiescere liceat, quam adversae illi de universali destinatione, 
& singulari (per omnia singularia) directione Divina, ad omnia quaecu- 
nque fiunt. 

Ubi Dn. Autor, etiam citra evidentiam, mihi tribuit, quasi ego tradide- 
rim, quod illa sententia, de quibusdam rebus, casu fientibus, solum melio- 
ris conceptus ergo, assumi mereatur. Intellige, licet res ipsa aliter sese 
habeat. Quamvis enim omnino verum sit, quod haec mea sententia utique 
longe commodiori conceptui serviat, quam illa, de absoluta, (a parte ante 
& parte post) destinatione & directione, ad singulos quosque effectus: 
Nequaquam tamen illud usquam sentio, aut consentio, quod ipsam hanc 
posteriorem pro ita certa, & extra dubium omne posita, agnoscere va- 
leam, ut alteram illam, saltim commoditatis ergo, tantisper adsumendam 
suaderem: sed quod omnino alteram, pro inconveniente, & sinistris sub- 
sumtionibus viam sternente, declarem. 

Unde quidem Dn. Autor, & quicunque cum ipso faciunt, alium sibi 
adversarium quaerere debuerint, qui otiosas illas, quin odiosas, discep- 
tationes, ad unguem, extricent; quae de Omniscientia, Omnipraesentia, 
Omnipermittentia, & Omnificentia, (ultima & absoluta efficientia) Di- 
vina, sine causa, sine effectu, & sine usu, serram litium reciproce trahunt. 
Grammatici certant, & adhuc sub judice lis est. 

Mea vero distinctio, in illis rebus, de quibus & in loco arrepto, & in 
responsione, locutus sum, & in hac uberius explicui verum rei habitum, 
ut omnino evidentissime fundata est: Ita nihil causae est, quamobrem 
ambiguam talem Scepsin ulterius refellam. Sicut enim luce meridiana 
clarius est, quod animatarum specierum individua parvum tempus durent: 
adeoque in locum fatiscentium nova restitui, seu denuo Fieri, ita neces- 
sarium sit, ut, nisi hoc fieret, ipsae species interirent: Ita nihilo minus 
etiam illud certum est, quod inanimatarum specierum individua, nisi for- 
tuitis occasionibus dissolverentur, semper durare & persistere possent; 
adeoque nulla necessitas esset, quare iterum iterumque fieri deberent. 
Unde certe fulguri e pelvi similis haberi posset horror ille, quasi e tali 
contemplatione non solum naturali, sed prorsus revelatae Theologiae, 
cuniculus aliquis adreperet. 

Secundum, e praecipuis illis, & quasi summis, capitibus, Dubiorum 
objectorum, altioris contemplationis axpipeav mereri, videri posset. Non 
equidem ipsum etiam ulla sua culpa; cum revera, saltim ordinate & tran- 
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one may much more safely (by the estimation of its religious value) ac- 
quiesce in this conception than in the adverse one concerning the divine 
universal destination and singular direction (involving all singular things) 
for whatever happens. 

There the distinguished author, also without evidence, attributed to me 
that I presumably said that the opinion concerning certain things arising 
by chance deserves acceptance only for the sake of a better {alternative} 
conception. So be it, but the reality is different! For although it is entirely 
true that my opinion leads all around to a much more fitting conception 
than the one concerning the absolute destination and direction (a parte 
ante and a parte post) of singular effects; by no means, nevertheless, do I 
maintain in any place—nor do I agree that I might recognize the latter as 
so settled and placed beyond any doubt that I should recommend—that it 
be taken up in the meantime only for the sake of convenience. Rather, let 
me expressly declare that the latter is inconvenient and scatters inauspi- 
cious presuppositions along our path. 

Hence, the distinguished author and whoever agrees with him should 
have sought another adversary with whom to perfectly disentangle these 
disputes, which are otiose and moreover odious, and which draw the 
sword of controversies in duels about divine omniscience, omnipresence, 
omnipermittance {(omnipotence in allowing things to happen) }, and om- 
nifacience (final and absolute efficiency), without cause, without effect, 
and without usefulness. Thus, men of letters dispute with one another, 
and up to now, their dispute continues. 

But my difference in these matters, of which I have spoken in the place 
that was seized upon as well as in the Response, where I did more fully 
explain the true character of the thing, is altogether most evidently es- 
tablished. There is thus no reason why I should further refute such am- 
biguous criticism. For just as it is clearer than the light of day that the 
individuals of animate species endure for a short time, and that it is there- 
fore necessary that new ones be reconstituted or produced anew in place 
of the ones in decline, because unless this happened, these very species 
would perish, it would be no less certain that the individuals of inanimate 
species are able to endure and persist forever unless they are dissolved 
by chance circumstances; to this extent there is no necessity whereby 
they should arise again and again. Hence, certainly that absurdity should 
be regarded as a flash in the pan, as if from such contemplation a secret 
insight should creep not only into natural, but also into revealed theology. 

(2) The second of the main and, as it were, supreme points that were 
objected to in the doubts could appear to merit the exactness of a loftier 
contemplation than the first. Nor, indeed, is this any fault in the point 
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quille pensitando, evidens plane sit eius veritas: Sed hominum, alia omnia 
potius, quam quae rerum naturae placent, comminiscentium, opinione. 

Est autem quod ego, cum tota Schola Medicorum Physiologorum, ani- 
mae tribuam Energiam, Motus, conservationi aeque, atque usui reliquo 
universo, corporis sui convenientes, active agitandi. Seu, corpus suum, 
tam vitalibus, quam animalibus, motibus instruendi & exercendi. 

Quid, cum antiquioribus Sophistis, etiam ipse Galenus huic veritati op- 
posuerint tricarum, triplici illa animarum serie; Vegetativae, sensitivae, & 
rationalis: in Scholis notum est. Medici vero, quotquot hac de re aliquid 
edisseruerunt, uni animae tres has facultates tribuerunt: Vocatis solum 
in subsidium spiritibus, ne anima immediate in corpus agere videretur. 
Cum autem, hoc ipso, suspicionem subirent, quod rationem illam tacite 
agnoscant, quae alterius sentientiae fundamentum constituere debebat; 
Nempe, quod Anima incorporea nihil commercii immediati habere possit 
cum corpore: Non absurdis, ex hac hypothesi, stricturis adversariorum 
perpetuo expositi manserunt. 

Dum enim Corporeum, & Incorporeum, simplici Scholarum aestima- 
tione, simpliciter contraria & opposita haberi deberent; oppositorum au- 
tem nulla inter se sit communio: Mansit proinde perpetuum harum dua- 
rum opinionum dissidium. Ubi quidem Philosophi illi, (certe Sophistae) 
canonis hujus abusu, de oppositorum extremo dissidio, in communi judi- 
cio vincebant: Medici vero, huic documento fraudem subesse non ani- 
madvertentes, obstinata sententiae suae possessione, vel quasi, nitentes, 
decreta, adversariorum potius, quam justorum arbitrorum, aspernaban- 
tur. Interim autem fundamentum totius erroris non attingebatur, nedum 
detegebatur. 

Quamvis enim corporeum & incorporeum, qua simpliciter talia, oppo- 
sitorum rationem habere videantur; ex eo nempe, quod t0 incorporeum, 
nullo positivo conceptu, vel mente comprehendi, vel quantumcunque 
describi, imo ne solum quidem adumbrari, possit: Sed simpliciter negati- 
vis remotionibus omnium affectionum tod corporei, revera ita in nihilum 
redigatur, ut nequidem existentia ejus, nedum essentia, humanae menti 
rationabiliter sisti aut offerri possit: 

Monstrat interim vera animadversio atque aestimatio illarum rerum, de 
quibus hic est sermo, quod illae nequaquam simpliciter ad oppositorum, 
sed solum disparatorum, censum, referri debeant; idque tanto magis, quia 
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itself, since its truth is plainly evident, at least when we think in an or- 
derly and calm fashion. But all things are preferable, in the opinion of 
men of imagination, to those that nature prefers. 

It is the case that I, along with the entire school of medical physiolo- 
gists, attribute to the soul the energy for actively exciting the movements 
that are appropriate for both the conservation of its body and all the rest 
of its functions, that is, the energy for building and exercising its body by 
both vital and animal motions. 

The frivolous nonsense that even Galen himself, along with the more 
ancient Sophists, opposed to this truth by the threefold order of souls— 
the vegetative, sensitive, and rational—is known in the Schools.! In truth, 
the physicians, even if many of them have related something on this mat- 
ter, attribute these three faculties to a single soul, with only the spirits 
being called in for support, lest the soul should appear to act immediately 
upon the body. But by this very fact, they brought on the suspicion of 
tacitly acknowledging the reason, which was deemed to constitute the 
foundation of the adverse opinion, namely, that the incorporeal soul could 
have no immediate interaction with the body. Thus, because of that hy- 
pothesis, they remained constantly exposed to the objections, far from 
absurd, of their adversaries. 

In the plain estimation of the Schools, the corporeal and the incorpo- 
real should simply be taken as contraries and opposites, and there is noth- 
ing in common between opposites. Hence, a constant separation between 
these two opinions remained. There it was that these philosophers (Soph- 
ists, of course) triumphed in the common judgment by abuse of that rule 
concerning the extreme separation of opposites. But the physicians, by 
not noticing the fraud hidden in that precept or, so to speak, by relying on 
the resolute possession of their opinion, rejected the statements of their 
adversaries rather than those of just arbiters. Meanwhile, the foundation 
of the whole error was not touched upon, still less removed. 

Indeed, the corporeal and the incorporeal as such appear to have the 
nature of opposites, since, in truth, the incorporeal cannot be understood 
nor in any way described, nor even only outlined, by the mind through 
any positive notion, but can simply be reduced in truth to nothing by plain 
negative subtractions of all corporeal affections, with the consequence 
that not even its existence, and still less its essence, can be rationally 
presented or offered to the human mind. 

But the correct observation and estimation of these things of which we 
are talking here show that they should by no means be simply traced back 
to the appraisal of their opposites, but only to that of their disparate ele- 
ments. And all the more, since they pertain to the predicament of relation, 
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manifesto ad praedicamentum relationis pertinent: eousque, ut omnino 
non possint sine se mutuo existere, nedum persistere. Corpus, inquam, 
quatenus organice, ordinate & exquisite ad fines, movendum; & Motor, 
actum illum, qui motus (corporalis, seu corpori inductus,) dicitur, exer- 
cens, atque regens & dirigens. 

Tam parum itaque, quam Agens & Patiens simpliciter opposita dici 
possunt; ex eo, quod in se, separatim, aestimata, plane disparatas habeant 
rationes: sed potius, reciproca relatione, ita inter se invicem nectuntur, 
ut patiens absolute non possit esse patiens, nisi actu ab agente afficiatur, 
& contra. Aeque parum Motor corporis organici, ex eo, quod non ipse 
quoque sit corpus, dici potest opposita ratione incorporeus, ut tali intuitu 
non possit rationem Agentis habere, in corpus: aut hoc rationem patientis, 
ab illo Agente. 

Unde falsitas adversae sententiae non fundatur, exquisite, in locutione 
illa, quod corporeum, & incorporeum sint opposita; Imo ne quidem in 
illa, quod opposita oppositas habeant rationes: Quandoquidem, singula 
horum, seorsim, & in se ipsis, in statu sui absoluto, aestimata, revera ita 
considerari possunt. Sed illa est locutio perplexa penitus, imo falsa, quod 
opposita nullum inter se invicem habere possint commercium; nullam 
relationem; nullam Activitatis, & agilitatis, potestatem, seu facultatem; & 
potentiam, seu receptivitatem atque habilitatem. Qua nempe ratione tol- 
leretur totum negotium Actionis & Passionis; & nullum existere posset, 
utrorumvis, sive subjectum, sive objectum. 

Quamobrem, ab ipsa inde juventute mea, non potui non mirari, quod 
negotium Motionis non magis distincte pensitatum habeatur, & evo- 
lutum. Certe materiatum, sub conceptu Quantitatis, & quantitativae 
qualitatis, nempe certae dimensionis, mente comprehendi posse, sine 
omni cogitatione de Motu, facile animadvertebam. Eousque, ut ad con- 
cipiendam, dico distinctissime percipiendam essentiam corporis, om- 
nino sufficiat, trina dimensione circumscriptum, & stabilibus finibus 
veluti inclusum spatium, animo complecti. Sed plane non necesse sit, 
motum hujus corporis vel fingere, vel agnoscere; dico quatenus cor- 
pus est. 

Imo, ne quidem ulla ejus aptitudo, nedum necessitas, motum vel adsci- 
scendi, vel solum admittendi, animo comprehendi possit: Nisi a poste- 
riori, & in ipso facto, sensibus deprehenderemus, quod hoc omnino fiat: 
corpus, inquam, tam in situ, concentricum, quam in progressu, excentri- 
cum, locum mutari possit: imo, infinitis exemplis, quam maxime soleat, 
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to the extent that they cannot at all exist, still less endure, without each 
other: I mean, the body, to the extent that it should be moved toward its 
ends, organically, exquisitely, and orderly; and the mover, exerting, gov- 
erning, and directing that act that is called motion (corporeal motion, or 
motion impressed on the body). 

Therefore can agent and patient little be called simply opposites from 
the fact that considered in themselves, separately, they clearly have differ- 
ent reasons, since they are bound rather by a reciprocal relation between 
them, meaning that the patient cannot be absolutely a patient unless it is 
actually affected by the agent, and vice versa. Just as little can it be said 
of the mover of the organic body that, by the opposite reason, because it is 
not itself the body, it is incorporeal, since in this view it could not possess 
the relation of an agent acting on the body, nor could the body possess 
that of a patient for this agent. 

Thus, the falsity of the opposite opinion would not be founded pre- 
cisely on this locution: that the corporeal and the incorporeal are oppo- 
sites; nor indeed on this one: that opposites have opposite reasons, since 
each of them may be separately considered in itself and with the value 
attached to its absolute state. But this locution is deeply confused, indeed 
false: that opposites can have no commerce or relation between them, no 
power or faculty of activity and agility, and no potency, or receptivity and 
ability. By which reason, of course, the whole doctrine of action and pas- 
sion would be suppressed, and nothing could exist of the one or the other 
of the subject or object. 

For that reason, from my very youth on, I could not but be amazed 
that the doctrine of motion has not been more distinctly thought out and 
explained. I readily judged, certainly, that that which is made material, 
under the concept of quantity, and of quantitative quality—namely, of a 
certain dimension—can be comprehended by the mind without any cogi- 
tation of motion: and to the extent that, for conceiving—that is, I say, for 
perceiving most distinctly the essence of the body—it suffices for a space 
circumscribed by three dimensions and, so to speak, enclosed by stable 
boundaries to be grasped by the mind. But it would plainly not be neces- 
sary for the motion of this body to be either imagined or acknowledged: 
this, I say, insofar as it is a body. 

But even more, this aptitude could not be comprehended by the mind, 
and still less the necessity of either assuming or even admitting motion, 
unless we discovered a posteriori by the fact itself, through the senses, 
that this is entirely what happens, namely, that body, I say—both con- 
centric, when in a certain place, as well as eccentric, when in motion—is 
able to change place. Indeed, through infinite examples, it would be most 
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et motu varios effectus, tam subjective subeat, quam objective perficiat; 
quorum absolute nihil, sive in illa, sive per illam, eveniret, si nullo motu 
actuaretur. Quibus omnibus respectibus, materia quidem agnoscitur habi- 
lis esse ad motum iri; sed nec ipsa habilitatis ratio, & in quo illa versetur 
aut fundetur, nihilo magis inde dilucescit. 

Imo aeque parum, quamobrem Materia, in se, & propter seipsam, mo- 
veri debeat; aut quemnam usum illa ipsa inde habere debeat, aut possit: 
Sed quod potius materia nunquam moveatur, seu Motu afficiatur, nisi 
propter res extra ipsam, Fines: nec ipsos quoque adhuc existentes, sed 
futuros demum, Effectus. 

E qua tamen contemplatione illud agnosci potest, quod, quemadmo- 
dum illud, propter quod Materia motus actum subit atque patitur, est extra 
ipsam motu affectam materiam: Ita quoque totum illud, quod movet, & 
actus, quem in materia exercet, pariter sit aliquid, ipsa essentiae mate- 
riae externum, extraneum, adventitium. Adeoque, in solida rei veritate, 
respectu ipsius materiae, in quam immediate & primo agit, posset fieri 
aut non fieri, abesse ab ipsa, vel adesse, sine ulla essentiali necessitate, 
materiam ipsam concernente. 

Interim, cum haec consideratio Motus, materiae extrinsecus super- 
venientis, & ad externos fines respicientis, pepererit sententiam illam, 
quod Motus sit accidens; quod etiam, intuitu illius materiae, quam im- 
mediate actuat, per dicta, omnino verum est; inauspicato inde pullula- 
vit, imo immaturo plane partu erupit fictio illa, quod Motus, simpliciter 
& absolute, sit purum putum accidens: Nihil, inquam, neque efficien- 
ter, neque immanenter (dum agit, aut agitur,) vere existens. Sed, ut 
proinde diserte Exceptiones subsequentes eloquuntur, plane nunquam 
existens. 

Id quod tanto magis paralogon haberi debet, quia non solum Motus, 
ut actus, praesupponit Agens, seu Motorem activum; sed etiam ipso hoc 
actu, non solum potentissime, sed etiam diversissime, innumerabiles 
fiunt mutationes; si non essentialiter, in ipsis materiis, secundum illarum 
intimas conditiones essentiales, tamen in materias, secundum situm, & 
locum; Quae nempe duae circumstantiae, similiter, sunt aliquid, ab essen- 
tiali conditione materiae distinctum, eique externum. 
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customary for the body to do so: subjectively to undergo various effects 
through motion, as well as objectively to accomplish them; absolutely 
none of which would occur, either in this aptitude or through it, if it were 
not actuated by any motion. In all of which respects, matter is easily rec- 
ognized to be apt to be moved, but is not itself the reason of this aptitude, 
and where this reason dwells and is grounded does not thereupon become 
any more apparent. 

Indeed, it is equally obscure why matter, in itself and through itself, 
should be moved, or what function it should or could have in itself as 
a result. But it is clear, rather, that matter should never be moved or af- 
fected by motion unless through something outside it, namely, ends, and 
not effects existing beforehand, but rather, precisely, effects arising in the 
future. 

From this consideration, nevertheless, it can be recognized that just as 
that because of which matter undergoes and suffers the act of motion is 
beyond the matter itself affected by motion, so also that whole entity that 
moves, as well as the act that it exercises in matter, is equally something 
that is external, extraneous, and adventitious to the very essence of mat- 
ter. And so in the solid truth of the matter, with respect to the matter itself 
on which this something immediately and chiefly acts, it could arise or 
not arise, be absent or present, without any essential necessity pertaining 
to matter itself. 

But since this consideration of motion externally supervening on mat- 
ter and relating to external ends gave rise to this statement, that motion is 
an accident—a statement, moreover, that is entirely true, from what has 
been said, with regard to that matter that it immediately activates—there- 
upon this fiction inauspiciously sprouted forth, nay, indeed, erupted out 
in what is clearly a premature birth, namely, that motion is, simply and 
absolutely, a clear and unadulterated accident, which is nothing, I say, 
that truly exists either efficiently or immanently (as long as it acts or is 
acted upon). Rather, as the subsequent Exceptions clearly express, it is 
something that exists under no circumstances. 

This should be treated so much the more as a fallacy, since it is not only 
motion, as act, that presupposes an agent or an active mover; but it is also, 
indeed, by this very act that innumerable changes arise in a way that is 
not only most powerful, but also most diverse, if not essentially in matters 
themselves, according to their inmost essential conditions, nonetheless 
upon matters, according to situation and place. And these two circum- 
stances, of course, similarly, are something distinct from the essential 
condition of matter, and external to it. 
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Cum autem omnino hinc elucescat, quod actus motus non solum respi- 
ciat aliquid, extra ipsam materiam, cui inducitur, ut per ipsam, tanquam 
nudum instrumentum, finis aliquis obtineatur; adeoque aliquid, ipsi illi 
materiae externum: Sed etiam fiat ab Agente, quod similiter non sit ipsa 
illa materia, sed aliquid ab illa diversum, etiam ipso illo tempore, quo in 
illam immediate, & per illam mediate, agit: Paralogon certe appellare, jus 
fasque duco, decretum tale: Quod neque Motor ipse, neque Motus, sit ali- 
quid revera per se existens. Et Motor quidem, etiam dum nihil agit; Motus 
vero, dum actu fit & patratur. De Motore dico, etiam dum nihil agit. Quis 
enim ab Ente, quantumcunque activo, id est, agendi potestatem habente, 
absolute exigat, ut semper agat; aut ad minimum, ut semper eminenter 
agat, & omnem suam vim ostendat. Cum enim perpetuae veritatis sit, 
quod tO magis aut minus non varient speciem: Certe etiam minus, imo 
minimum, (nempe ad crassiorem nostrum sensum,) agere, non excludit 
potestatem agendi, in genere: Neque detrahit etiam gradui activitatis, ut 
alias fortius, alias languidius, exerceatur actio. Eousque, ut etiam quies, 
immanente simplici contentione motus activi, fieri possit: quale quid fa- 
cile est experiri, quando aliquis chordam, una sui extremitate alicubi alli- 
gatam, altero extremo arreptam, ita tendere suscipit, ut certum aliquem 
sonum, praecipue acutiorem, non solum exhibeat pulsata: sed etiam eun- 
dem illum soni gradum diutius aequalem servet. Ibi enim, licet chorda, 
in illo gradu tensionis persistens, quiescere videatur; & ipsa manus ten- 
dentis, tanto certius si plus minus exquisite aequalis tenor atque gradus 
tensionis persistere debeat, quiescere videri possit, certe minime motitari: 
Sentiet tamen ipse tensionem hanc conservans, quod non solum actus 
ipse, sed tanto magis aequalitas illa tensionis, quae utrinque quieti ana- 
loga apparet, ipsum certissime fatiget, & Motus certus sit gradus, tanto 
fortioris, quanto acrius tensa seu contenta teneri debet chorda. Unde qui- 
dem etiam, quicunque paulo acutius contemplantur, merito in dubium 
adducunt, an ulla detur absoluta quies; nempe eo ipso agnoscentes, quod 
omnis, quae nobis, crassiore sensuali obtutu, apparet quies, nihil aliud sit, 
quam gradus remissior motus perennantis, seu tantisper immanentis, inter 
circumstantium, varie motorum corporum concursum. 
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Since, therefore, it is entirely clear that the act of motion not only re- 
fers to something beyond the matter itself on which it is impressed so 
that through this very matter, as a bare instrument, it arrives at a certain 
end, and thus at something that is external to this very matter; but since, 
likewise, it is clear that this act arises from the agent, which similarly 
is not this matter itself but rather something distinct from it, even at the 
very time it acts immediately on the matter or mediately through it, in 
view of all this, I regard it as just and fit that such a decree be called a 
fallacy, namely, that neither the mover itself nor the motion is something 
that truly exists in itself, and that this is the case for the motor equally 
when it does nothing, but also for the motion when it is produced and 
accomplished in act. The mover, I say, even while it is not acting. Who, 
indeed, requires absolutely from an entity that is at all active, having the 
power of acting, that it should always act or at least that it should always 
act eminently and that it should show its entire power? Since, indeed, 
it is always true that the more and the less do not change the species, 
certainly, in fact, to do the less, indeed the least (certainly to our rougher 
sense), does not exclude the power of acting in general; nor indeed does 
it so diminish the degree of activity that now the action is exercised more 
strongly, now more weakly. And this goes to the point that even rest may 
arise by the immanent simple tension of active motion, which can eas- 
ily be experienced when someone undertakes to stretch the string of an 
instrument that is bound somewhere at one of its extremities and drawn 
at the other end so that when struck it not only produces a certain sound, 
and especially a sharper sound, but also preserves it at the same equal 
degree for sufficiently long. Here indeed, though the string that persists 
in this degree of tension can appear to be still, and though the hand of 
the person who is drawing it—much more surely if a more or less per- 
fectly equal tone and degree of tension should be kept—may appear to 
be at rest, as if not being moved at all, yet the person who conserves the 
tension nevertheless feels that not only the act itself, but so much more 
so the very equality of the tension that for both hand and string appears 
analogous to rest, most certainly tires him out; and that the degree of 
motion is the stronger as the string is held more severely tense or drawn. 
Hence, indeed, those who contemplate a little more sharply rightly raise 
doubt whether there is any absolute rest. Certainly, by this very fact they 
recognize that every state that by means of the rather gross sense of sight 
appears to us to be at rest is nothing other than a more relaxed degree of 
enduring motion or of motion that is immanent for a period of time within 
the concourse of surrounding bodies moved in various ways. 
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Nulla itaque vis inest speculationi illi, quae essentiam Motus ponit in 
continuatione incessabili; quamvis enim de actu ipso admitti posset, dum 
utique motus, & cessatio, seu quies perfecta, sunt contraria, adeoque mo- 
tus, dum cessat, non amplius est: Dum autem motus, hoc sensu sumtus, 
est actus, fiens ab Agente, potestatis hujus, imo facultatis compote, & vera 
Energia, seu propria potestate atque vi praedito; Materiam vero, actione 
Motus, non solum simpliciter active, sed etiam potenter, afficiente: Hoc 
ipsum quoque Ens activum, Motorium, incessabili actioni simpliciter & 
absolute alligare velle, vanus omnino esset conatus. Cum penitus suffi- 
ciat, potestatem insitam habere, atque conservare, quae nulla necessitate, 
indesinenter in actum deduci & perenni actioni exerceri debet. 

Unde recte quidem Exceptiones, actum Motus, a causa sua, nempe 
ipso principio, energiae motoriae compote, distinguuntur: Frustra vero 
mihi tribuunt, quasi ego alio sensu vocem Motus promiscue usurpem: 
Cum saepius allegata discretio, Motus Activi, Principii Motorii, Agentis; 
& motus effectivi, actus motus, tanquam effectus illius principii, consi- 
derandi, adeo extra culpam hanc me ponit, ut potius solum contextus, in 
qualibet materia substrata, ubi mentio Motus fit, affatim ostensurus sit, 
me nusquam temere Principium illud activum cum ipso suo actu seu pro- 
prio effectu confundere consuevisse. A qua &kvpodoyia, an dubitationes 
aeque, atque passim ipsae exceptiones, liberae sunt, Lectorum intelligen- 
tium liberali judicio relinquo. 

Quid autem luculentius ab insimulatione tali absolvere posset, quam 
illatio illa mea, quae totius hujus disceptationis tanquam basis atque fun- 
damentum arrepta est. Dum, inquam, ego animam pro ipso tali principio, 
facultatis movendi energetik@c compote, agnosco & declaro; ex illa ra- 
tione, quia motus, actus, inquam, & effectus, sit, omni contemplatione 
atque aestimatione, aliquid incorporeum: adeoque hoc ipso liquido teste- 
tur de indole suae causae efficientis, quod illa quoque sit aliquid incorpo- 
reum. Commendans insuper omnes etiam reliquas animae (humanae) ac- 
tiones, quae unanimi consensu ipsi tribuuntur, cogitationem, intellectum, 
comparationem, & secundum intellectum fientem voluntatem: appetitum, 
inquam, ejus, quod intellectu, (vero & completo, vere, aut festinato, in- 
completo, opinabiliter,) bonum judicatum est: has, inquam, tranquille 
considerandas, quod illae ipsae quoque, generice, motu fiant; nempe tran- 
situ de re ad rem, & versatili progressu, inter res plures, quod animam 
comparationis constituit: unde non male multiplices illae contemplatio- 
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There is thus no force to the speculation that the essence of motion is 
located in an incessant continuity. For, though this can be admitted of 
the act itself, since, at any rate, motion and cessation, or perfect rest, are 
contraries, so motion, when it ceases, is no more, whereas motion, taken 
in this sense, is act, arising from an agent in possession of this power, in- 
deed, of this ability, and provided with true energy or with its own power 
and force, and affecting matter not simply actively, but indeed power- 
fully, by the action of motion. It would be an entirely vain undertaking 
to try to bind this very active, motile entity simply and absolutely to an 
incessant action, since it thoroughly suffices to have an innate power and 
to conserve it, which should by no necessity be ceaselessly drawn into 
act, nor be exercised in continuous action. 

Hence, indeed, the Exceptions rightly distinguish the act of motion 
from its cause, that is, from the very principle that is endowed with mov- 
ing energy. But they blame me as if I indiscriminately employed the word 
“motion” in another sense. Since the oft-alleged decision to consider ac- 
tive motion the moving principle, the agent, and effective motion the ef- 
fect of this principle, sets me so far from this guilt that rather the context 
alone, in any material that is examined where the mention of motion is 
made, will make sufficiently clear that I have never been in the habit 
of rashly confusing this active principle with its very act or proper ef- 
fect. I leave it to the liberal judgment of intelligent readers whether these 
Doubts, as well as the Exceptions at various places, are free from this 
abuse of terms. 

But what can more clearly free me from such a charge than this con- 
clusion of mine, which has been seized upon as the basis and foundation 
of this entire debate? For I recognize and declare the soul to be just such 
a principle energetically endowed with the faculty of moving; from this 
reason, that motion, act, and effect, I say, by all consideration and judg- 
ment are something incorporeal, and that to this extent it is in the same 
way clearly demonstrated concerning the nature of its efficient cause, 
that this is also something incorporeal. I commend, in addition, that all 
the remaining actions of the (human) soul that are attributed by unani- 
mous consensus to it, cogitation, intellection, comparison, and the will 
that arises following intellection: the appetite, I mean, for that which by 
means of intellection is judged good (truly by true and complete intel- 
lection, or conjecturally by hasty and incomplete intellection)—be con- 
sidered calmly, for all these actions themselves also arise generically by 
means of motion, namely, by a transition from one thing to another and 
by a versatile progression among many things, which constitutes the es- 
sence of comparison. Hence, not wrongly the common way of speaking 
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nes, quae discursu tali mentis distinguuntur, communi loquendi formula 
appellantur diversi respectus: dum in rei veritate ipsa mens, dispiciendo, 
respiciendo, unum habitum substratae materiae cum aliis comparando, 
adeoque reciproce ab una re ad aliam procedendo, motus quendam actum 
perpetrat: adeoque haec quoque sua propria negotia, generice, motu ita 
agit, ut nunquam, specifice, determinationes ullas impetrare possit, nisi 
motu illo inter varia objecta discursandi. 

Cum itaque anima, etiam propria sua negotia, motu ita gerat, ut ille 
prima sit & generalis ejus potestas, quam reliquae demum, ulteriore 
progressu, sequuntur; Crassiores autem illi, & fortiores motus, qui cor- 
pori, quamvis per minutissima, inducuntur, frequantur, 1) perceptiones 
sensuales; 2) dijudicationes harum intellectuales, secundum respectus, 
necessarii, utilis, jucundi, boni; aut contra, adversi, mali: 3) Volunta- 
tem, tales res admovendi, vel amovendi, per motus, tam Vitales, quam 
Voluntarios: 4) innumeris autem casibus, promptissime, & fortissime, 
sequantur, etiam perversas, inordinatas, imo nuda fictione, falso ficta 
aestimatione, efformatas ideas, nihil physice veri & realis usquam prae 
se habentes: Quod in animi pathematibus quotidianum est, in pulsu (a 
terrore, ira, timore, moerore, fortibus desideriis, &c.) motu ventriculi & 
intestinorum, (a nausea vomibunda, aut cathartica, e sola saepe narra- 
tione, recordatione, adspectu, odore, opinione, purgantis effectus &c.) 
tono vitali, (erubescendo, tremendo; syncope, convulsionibus, a terrore, 
&c.) imo naevis usque maternis, (nempe idea configurationis, a matris 
mente, nuda ratione ratiocinante, falso aestimatae: qualem ideam pure 
mentalem par Ens in foetu, nempe anima, sola nudarum mentalium idea- 
rum capax, accipiens, dum eo tempore structurae sui corporis primario 
intenta est, hanc, juxta oblatam talem ideam, fabricatur:) 

Ex his, inquam, & parallelis, atque collateralibus, animae motoriis 
directionibus atque determinationibus, planissimo progressu procedere 
agnosco sequelam: Quod ipsa anima habeat & exerceat facultatem, etiam 
corpus suum motibus afficiendi, eosque ordinate, proportionate, scite 
atque congrue, ad rem adhuc demum futuram, nempe fines, corporis 
conservationi utiles vel judicatos, vel ad minimum creditos, prosequendi. 

Ubi nempe iterum antiqua, diversa opinantium est perplexitas; quando 
animae Motus ipsos, seu potestatem movendi, denegant; Directionem 
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calls these various contemplations, which are distinguished by such a 
course of the mind, diverse relations: since the mind itself, in the truth of 
the matter, in considering, regarding, comparing one state of the matter 
under examination to others, and to this extent proceeding reciprocally 
from one thing to another, accomplishes a certain act of motion. And to 
this extent it also generically carries out its own activities by way of mo- 
tion, so it can never specifically achieve any determinations unless by this 
motion of running between various objects. 

Since, therefore, the soul governs its own activities by motion as its pri- 
mary and general power, which is simply followed by the others in further 
progression, the crasser and stronger motions that are impressed on the 
body, even if through its smallest parts, follow: (1) from sense perceptions; 
(2) from intellectual judgments about them, according to relations of ne- 
cessity, usefulness, pleasure, goodness; or, on the contrary, of opposition 
and badness; (3) from the will to approach such things or to move away 
from them, by motion, both vital as well as voluntary; (4) in innumerable 
cases, most promptly and strongly, they follow from perverse, disorderly 
ideas eminently formed by mere fiction, by falsely fictitious estimation 
representing nothing that would be physically true and real. And this oc- 
curs daily with the passions of the mind, with pulse (arising from terror, 
fear, sorrow, strong desires, etc.), with the motion of the stomach or of the 
intestines (arising from a vomit-inducing or purgative nausea, often sim- 
ply from hearing a story, or from a recollection, from visual appearance, 
from an odor, from thinking of the effect of purging, etc.), with vital tonus 
(in blushing, trembling, fainting, convulsions from terror, etc.), and also, 
eminently, with maternal birthmarks (assuredly from an idea of a con- 
figuration falsely judged by the mind of the mother by means of a barely 
conscious reason: thus, an equivalent entity in the fetus, namely, a soul, 
capable of receiving only bare mental ideas, since at that time it is primar- 
ily intent on the structuring of its own body, achieves this structuring ac- 
cording to an adventitious idea similar to that purely mental one). 

From these moving directions and determinations of the soul that are, 
I say, both parallel and collateral, I recognize the sequel that follows by 
most evident progression, namely: that this very soul has and exercises 
the ability to affect its body as well by means of motions and to pur- 
sue them in an orderly, proportionate, neat, and congruous way, indeed 
toward some future thing—namely, ends, which are judged or at least 
believed to be useful to the conservation of the body. 

Here indeed we have once again the old perplexity of those who have 
a different opinion. Denying the soul’s very motions or power of moving, 
they nevertheless attribute to it the direction, indeed, of effects that are 
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tamen tribuunt: nempe essentialium, & ab essentia inseparabilium Mo- 
tus effectionum; gradus, ordinis, proportionis ad finem, temporis in- 
choandi, continuandi, desinendi: inductionis in propria (fini convenienter 
servientia,) organa. In quae, omnia & singula, imo collectim omnia seu 
universa, essentialia attributa Motus, animae potestatem concedere, in 
Motum ipsum autem denegare, quid quaeso est, si non perplexum est, 
imo Kpto@vyetov, & incomprehensibile? 

Placuit haec, licet prolixe, tamen uno conspectui denuo offerre, ut 
primo loco dilucescat, contra qualem meam sententiam dubia insurrexe- 
rint. Subjiciam, forte tanto magis succincte, opiniones, contraria senten- 
tia, adversus meam, connitentes. 

Omnia totius universi Corpora, etiam divisione actuali in infinitum 
minima, habere concreatum, inseparabiliter insitum, immanenter inhae- 
rentem, Motum. Motum, inquam; nam ita, praeter unum, quod sciam, 
Dn. Autorem dubitationum, non loquuntur solum omnes; sed sentiunt 
omnino ita: Dum motum illum pro puro puto accidente, nullam propriam 
existentiam (ita enim loquuntur minus compotes discretionum) aut certe 
essentiam, habente, pro puro puto modo materiae, & qui modus tamen 
sit de essentia materiae, (quatenus finita, seu divisa, Corpus vocant, est,) 
intelligi & haberi volunt. 

Hunc Motum primordiali, ipsius Creationis, institutione ita dispositum, 
& quasi instinctu universali instructum esse fingunt, ut solis appetitibus 
animae, mentalibus, inquam, ideis, & voluntatis, prorsus immaterialis, 
destinatibus promptissime obsequatur, easque ita exequatur, ut non solum 
finis ipso effectu in res corporeas impetretur; sed etiam totus actus, ea 
directione Motus, in materia inhaerentis, instruatur, gubernetur, qualis, 
exquisita proportione, finis illius, adhuc futuri, indoli quadrat. Quamvis 
enim etiam hoc loco appetitibus illis animae omnia, primo & primario, 
dirigentibus aliquid adscribi posset: claudicat tamen mox similitudo, in 
confusissima illa explicatione, secundum hanc hypothesin, Sensationum; 
& motuum vitalium, qui sine ulla conscientia Animae fieri traduntur, 
adeoque appetitibus illius tanto minus obsequi possunt, quia anima, ha- 
rum rerum (per hanc hypothesin,) tota ignara, nihil, huc directe pertinens, 
appetere potest: quandoquidem ignoti nulla cupido est. 

Manet interim, in hac postrema parte, mire impeditum, latissime patens 
illud negotium, praesentissimae, & profundissimae, potestatis animae in 
Vitalia praecipua negotia Motoria, per nuda Phantastica, fictitia, falso- 
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essential and inseparable from the essence of motion, of its degree, order, 
proportion to the goal, time of beginning, continuation, ending, impres- 
sion on the proper organs (for conveniently serving its end). To concede 
to the soul power over all and each of these essential attributes of motion, 
even more so over all collectively, but to deny its power over motion 
itself, what is it, I ask, if not perplexing, and above all unintelligible and 
incomprehensible? 

Though long winded, it has nevertheless been fitting to offer these mat- 
ters again for consideration so that, in the first place, it should become 
clear against what sort of opinion of mine doubts have risen up. I shall 
expose, perchance much more succinctly, the opinions that, by a contrary 
judgment, are in contention with mine. 

All bodies in the whole world, even the smallest ones resulting from an 
actual division to infinity, have an immanently inhering motion, cocreated 
with them and inseparably inserted into them. Motion, I say, for everyone 
not only speaks in this way, except the author of the Doubts alone, as far 
as I know, but also feels this to be entirely so: for they wish to understand 
and take this motion for a pure and unadulterated accident, having no 
existence of its own (thus indeed do those with less discernment speak) 
nor indeed essence, and thus for a pure mode of matter, which mode is 
nevertheless of the essence of matter (which they call “body” insofar as 
it is finite or divided.) 

They imagine this motion to be so disposed by the primordial institution 
of the creation itself and to be so provided, so to speak, with a universal 
instinct that it should most promptly comply with the appetites of the soul 
alone, with the mental ideas, I say, and with the decisions of an absolutely 
immaterial will, and that it should execute them in such a way that this 
effect would achieve its end upon corporeal things, but also that the whole 
act would be arranged and controlled by a direction of motion that may 
square, by an exquisite proportion, with the nature of that as yet future 
end. Though in this point something might be ascribed to these appetites 
of the soul that first and primarily direct all effects, yet in the most con- 
fused explanation following this hypothesis, the similarity soon begins to 
limp between sensations and vital motions that are held to arise without 
any consciousness of the soul and are the less able to comply with the 
soul’s appetites, since the latter, being (on this hypothesis) totally ignorant 
of those processes, can have an appetite for nothing that is directly perti- 
nent here, to the extent that there is no desire for what is unknown. 

But in that last part there remains the marvelously entangled, most 
widely manifest matter of the most immediate and most profound power 
of the soul upon the main vital motile functions through the plainly 
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aestimatoria Pathemata animi. Quae quidem Entia rationis non solum 
simpliciter, sed etiam falso & fictitie, ratiocinantis, quomodo Motus e 
materiae (proprio exquisitissime destinato) motu instructae, non solum 
divertere, sed prorsus in contrarium pervertere possint: nempe in pessi- 
mam perturbationem, aut plane eversionem, actuum, conservationi cor- 
poris debitorum, contemplatio est, ex illis hypothesibus, quantum ego 
usquam perspicere valeam, inextricabile. 

Cum enim Motus illi, ipsi corpori insiti, proprie & directe ad conserva- 
tionem Corporis instituti atque destinati sint; Cum quibus, imo cum tota 
conservatione ipsa, Anima nihil commune habere supponitur: Nec tamen 
etiam Anima, damnum & destructionem corporis, nec immediate, neque 
mediate solum, appetit; Inextricabile certe manet factum ipsum, quo- 
modo, inquam, ex praecipiti inconsulta idea (quales pathematibus animi 
adeo indistincte formantur, ut homo ipse non recordetur, se quidquam 
tale, quale potenter sequitur, vel cogitare, vel velle seu appetere,) non 
solum tam prompti atque potentes motus sequantur, a tranquilla admini- 
stratione vitali longissime recedentes: Sed etiam ne cogitando quidem, 
nedum appetendo, ab anima destinati, v.g. Syncope, pallor, frigus, tre- 
mor a terrore; nausea, ad gravissimos usque conatus vomendi, a falso 
imaginata, memorata, aut recordatione praefigurata, materia, non tam 
foeda, quam solum adversa facta, cum omnium relinquorum hominum 
consensu, bona sit, imo appetenda. Palpitationes cordis, sudores anxii, 
anhela respiratio, pulsus varius, a timore, quorum nihil nec appetit anima, 
neque solum directe agnoscit, aut commeminit. &c. &c. 

Nunc autem demum sequitur Dn. Autoris Dubitantis peculiaris sen- 
tentia. Cum prolixe, in ipsis Dubitationibus, impetiisset illam meam 
sententiam, quod Anima ipsa, tanquam incorporea, possit patrare actum 
Motus, tanquam similiter incorporeum; In Exceptionibus non consentit 
solum, sed edicit prorsus, constituit, atque sancit, 1) quod non tam Mo- 
tus ipse, in materiam insitus atque inditus, sed Motor, seu principium 
quoddam, primo, & per se, activum existat, quod actum praestet, quem 
Motum dicimus. 2) Quod Monas talis principii, inseparabiliter addita, 
indita, & insita sit omnibus & singulis (quamquam monadas corporeas 
neget,) corporibus naturalibus, in infinitum (exiguis seu) divisis. 3) Quod 
corpus, quodlibet & quantumlibet, ab hoc motore insito, eiusque actu, 
ita actuetur, ut sit organicum, ad innumeros actus (aggregative quoque) 
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fantastical, fictitious, falsely judging passions of the soul. Certainly, how 
these entities of a reason that is not simply, but also falsely and ficti- 
tiously, reasoning can not only divert motions from the (proper and most 
exquisitely designed) motion of the informed matter, but also utterly per- 
vert it into its opposite—namely, into the worst perturbation or straight- 
forward subversion of the acts that are required for the conservation of the 
body—affords a matter of contemplation issuing from these hypotheses 
of theirs that is, as far as I can see, inextricable. 

Since these motions, inherent in the body itself, have been properly 
and directly instituted and destined to the conservation of the body, and 
supposing that the soul has nothing in common with these motions, or 
indeed with the whole conservation of the body itself, the soul suppos- 
edly has no more either an immediate or a merely mediate appetite for the 
loss and destruction of the body. It then certainly remains an inextricable 
fact: in what way, I say, from a precipitous and injudicious idea (such as 
those formed so indistinctly by the passions of the soul that a man himself 
would not remember his thinking, willing, or desiring anything such as 
that which powerfully follows) do motions not only so quick and power- 
ful, leaving orderly vital management behind, but also those not intended 
by the soul through thinking, and even less through appetite, follow. Such 
are, for example, fainting, pallor, cold, trembling from fear; nausea up to 
the most serious urges to vomit, from a falsely imagined, or remembered 
or prefigured and recollected matter, which would be not so much repug- 
nant as simply adverse, since by the agreement of all other men it would 
be good, and even more, desirable. Other such instances are palpitations 
of the heart, anxious sweats, gasping breaths, changing pulse, all out of 
fear: none of which is either desired by the soul or even directly recog- 
nized or recalled, etc., etc. 

At this point, the peculiar opinion of the doubting author precisely fol- 
lows. Although he lavishly attacked in his initial Doubts my statement 
that the soul itself, inasmuch as it is incorporeal, is able to accomplish 
the act of motion, inasmuch as the latter is similarly incorporeal, in the 
Exceptions, he is not only of the same mind but also readily proclaims, 
establishes, and confirms: (1) that it is not so much motion itself, inherent 
in and inserted into matter, but rather a mover or a certain principle that 
exists foremost and is in itself active that furnishes the act that we call 
motion; (2) that the monad of such a principle is inseparably added, in- 
serted, and incorporated into each and every natural body that is (infinitely 
small or) divided to infinity (though he denies corporeal monads); (3) that 
any body whatever, and of whatever size, is activated by this inherent 
mover and by its act in such a way that it is organic and accomplishes 
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Organicos perpetrandos. 4) Neque hoc solum, sed etiam sub obsequio, 
animae simplicibus idealibus appetitibus, obsequium promtissimum 
exhibendi. 

5) Interim tamen, hoc ipsum principium Motorium, Motor, inquam, 
cujus actus solum, & directe immediatus effectus sit Motus; hoc ipsum, 
inquam, principium non sit accidens aliquod nudum, nullam veram hy- 
postaticam existentiam habens: sed omnino sit Ens quoddam, vere & 
realiter existens. 2) Imo in comparatione, dignius ipsa materia; Actionis 
omnis, in materia, & per materiam, fons & fundus: cum e contra Materia, 
in hac societate, sit pars mere passiva. 

6) Tandem autem, ex insperato, pandit totam scenam, edicendo, quod 
hoc Agens, infiniti, inquam, numeri, Monades, sint Entia incorporea; in 
corpore habitantia, eique inseparabili nexu unita: & illud actu illo, quem 
Motum vocamus, afficientia: per quem corpora illa fiant Organa, ad nu- 
meros effectus perpetrandos, &c. 

Haec, & ante omnia hanc ultimam declarationem, quod Causa efficiens 
Motus sit Ens incorporeum; effectum tamen suum, Motum, in corpus 
exercens, & per corpus agens: Si quis meae sententiae adversa agnoscere 
poterit, qua ego assevero, quod Causa motus debeat esse incorporeum 
quiddam; & tamen Corpori possit motum inducere; & per hunc corpus 
agitare, & per corpus, quatenus motu agitatum, alia Corpora diversimode 
afficere: Habeat me sibi, & totam litem, contra me, judicatam. 

Quando vero hoc, diversitatem, inquam, nedum adversitatem, hujus 
sententiae, de causa Motus, necessario incorporea, ibi reperire non valet; 
sed potius planum atque plenum consensum: Advertere porro animum 
poterit ad alias Dn. Autoris positiones, huc eodem pertinentes. 

Nempe, 1) quod, licet in Exceptionibus, alleg. no. XXII. Motorem acti- 
vum ipse quoque agnoscat esse debere Ens incorporeum; & hoc ipso tol- 
lat usitatam illam objectionem, contra Motoriam Energiam animae ipsius 
allegari solitam, quasi immateriale, incorporeum, nihil omnino potestatis 
habere possit in rem corpoream: Tamen perpetuo insistat atque inhaereat 
assertioni, quod animae nihil aliud competat, quam simpliciter intelli- 
gere, (cogitare, contemplari,) & velle, appetere, eligere, &c. Non autem 
movere: cujus tamen negationis, si nullam rationem afferre possit, qua- 
mobrem anima non capax sit talis potestatis; simplex asseveratio locum 
invenire non potest. 

2) Potius autem satis palam est, quod assertio haec simpliciter fun- 
detur super altera, ipsi cum ita sese appellantibus Mechanicis, seu 
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innumerable organic acts (also in aggregative fashion); (4) nor this only, 
but that it is also under obligation to show its promptest allegiance to the 
simple ideal appetites of the soul. 

(5) Meanwhile, however, this very motive principle—the mover, I 
say—the immediate effect of whose act is solely and directly motion, this 
very principle, I say, would not be a bare accident, lacking any real hypo- 
statical existence, but rather it would altogether be a certain being, truly 
and really existing. Indeed, in comparison it would be more worthy than 
the matter itself; it would be the fount and the foundation of all action that 
occurs in matter and through matter, while on the contrary, matter, in this 
connection, is the merely passive part. 

(6) But he {Leibniz} finally reveals the whole scene by proclaiming, 
unexpectedly, that these agents—the monads, I say, in infinite number— 
are incorporeal entities dwelling in the body, united in an indivisible bond 
with it, and affecting it by that act that we call “motion,” by which these 
bodies constitute organs for the perpetration of innumerable effects, etc. 

These, and above all this final declaration, that the efficient cause of 
motion is an incorporeal being that nevertheless exercises its effect— 
motion—upon the body, and acts through the body: if anyone is able to 
recognize them as contrary to my statement when I declare that the cause 
of motion should be something incorporeal that nevertheless is able to 
introduce a motion into the body, and in this way to act upon the body 
and through the body, insofar as it is agitated by motion to affect other 
bodies in diverse ways: then let him have me, and let the entire quarrel be 
judged in my disfavor. 

But while one cannot find on this point a difference, not to speak of 
opposition, in this statement of mine about the necessarily incorporeal 
cause of motion, but rather full and total agreement, one might turn one’s 
attention to other of the author’s positions that pertain to this matter. 

To wit: (1) although in the Exceptions (see section XXII) he himself 
recognizes that the active mover must be an incorporeal being, and in 
this way cancels the familiar objection that is customarily raised against 
the motive energy of the soul itself, as if the immaterial and incorporeal 
could have no power whatsoever over a corporeal thing, he nevertheless 
constantly insists and holds to the assertion that the soul is capable of 
nothing other than simply thinking (cogitating, contemplating), and will- 
ing, desiring, having appetite, choosing, etc., but not moving. If, however, 
he is unable to provide any reason why the soul would not be capable of 
such power, the simple assertion of such a denial is out of place. 

(2) Rather, however, it is sufficiently well known that this assertion 
is simply established on another, itself held in common by those who 
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Mechanicae Philosophiae sectatoribus, communi: Nempe, quod om- 
nia corpora minima huius Universi habeant jamjam insitum proprium 
Motorem. Quo praejudicio mordicus retento nulli usui esse videtur, 
animae, totius Corporis hospiti, energiam Motoriam assignare. Quia 
Corpus jam sponte facere possit, imo facturum sit, (uti diserte loqui- 
tur,) quicquid anima appetitu suo, tanquam ipsi proprio actu, designat 
aut desiderat. 

3) Prudentis, & recte discernendi compotis, Lectoris judicio relinquo, 
quem conceptum, formatum, aut formandum, in universis Dubitationum 
strophis reperire liceat, de Corporum minimorum singulorum relatione, 
atque efficaci concursu ad aggregati alicujus, ad peculiares usus organi- 
cos ordinate structi, directos ultimos usus & instrumentales effectus. Ut 
res exemplo illustretur, in cultro, forfice, acu &c. singulae illae minimae 
particulae ferri aut chalybis, e quibus tale instrumentum, materialiter, 
constat, concurrunt utique ad usum & instrumentalem effectum talis ma- 
chinae: sed non nisi generalissime, nempe quatenus aggregationem for- 
mant densam, duram, & tamen in aciem eximiam atteri aptam; Imo exer 
citum usus, (scissorii, sectorii, punctorii,) diutius tolerantem, sed solum 
per densam & bene firmatam duritiem. Interim, in specie, nedum specia- 
lissime, ad proprie instrumentalem conformationem, seu structuram for- 
maliter instrumentalem, cujuscunque talis machinae organicae, adeo nihil 
faciunt, ut prorsus indifferenter se habeant ad 10 fieri machinam, aut non 
fieri: Ut, inquam, omnes atque singulae illae minimae particulae, quae 
forficem, majorem aut minorem, constituunt, nec a priori, proprie desti- 
natae fuerint, ut potius ex ipsis, quam ex aliis ejusdem speciei, hic forfex 
fieri debuerit: Neque, dum utique factus est, aliud quicquam ad ejus di- 
rectos usus conferant, praeter nudam, massae ferreae aut chalybeae, habi- 
litatem, ut in talem conformationem externam deduci possit, & diutius 
usui servire. Cum utique etiam e quolibet alio metallo, magis aut minus, 
duro, argento, cupro, & adhuc rigidiore orichalco, forfex, culter, acus, 
fabrefieri possit, in hac specie, perfecte verus, nempe secandi, scindendi, 
pungendi & perforandi compos; licet non tam diu durans; interim magis 
& minus non variat speciem, & vel semel facta scissio, sectio, punc- 
tura, absolvit perfectionem instrumenti: sicut etiam proportio subjecti 
scindendi circumscribit utique efficaciam specialis usus organi, interim 
formalem usum nequaquam: Dum v.g. culter e ligno quoque formatus, si 
modo Butyrum dissecat, non minus perfectus est culter, quam Chalybeus 
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call themselves “mechanists” or defenders of the mechanical philosophy: 
namely, that all the least bodies of this universe already have their own 
inherent movers. On which tenaciously held prejudice it appears to be of 
no use to assign the motive energy to the soul, a host of the whole body. 
For the body would, by means of its appetite, already be able to do spon- 
taneously or, more correctly, would do (to speak clearly) whatever the 
soul points to and desires, as if by its own act. 

(3) I leave to the judgment of the prudent reader in possession of sound 
discernment which concept, formed or yet to be formed, might be found 
in all the articles of the Doubts concerning the relation and effective con- 
course of the singular minimal bodies to the direct final usages and in- 
strumental effects of any aggregate structured in an orderly way toward 
particular organic functions. To illustrate the matter with an example: in 
a knife, a pair of scissors, a needle, and so on, the individual minimal 
particles of iron or steel from which such an instrument is materially 
constituted contribute at any rate to the use and to the instrumental effect 
of such a machine: but only most generally, of course, insofar as they 
form a dense, solid aggregation, one nevertheless suited to be ground to a 
remarkable sharpness— indeed, one that tolerates for a very long time the 
exercise of use (for cutting, sectioning, puncturing), but only according 
to its dense and well-forged hardness. But they do so little specifically, 
not to mention most specifically, for the properly instrumental conforma- 
tion or formally instrumental structure of any such organic machine that 
they hold themselves most indifferently with respect to this machine’s 
being formed or not: so that, I say, each and every one of these minimal 
particles that make up the scissors, large or small, were not properly de- 
termined a priori for these scissors to be made from them rather than from 
others of the same appearance. Nor, once made, at any rate, would they 
confer anything to the scissors’ direct uses other than the bare aptitude of 
the mass of iron or steel to be amenable to such an external conformation 
and to serve its use for a long while. As, of course, with any other metal 
that is more or less hard—silver, copper, and also brass, which is more 
rigid—the scissors, the knife, and the needle may be manufactured and 
be perfectly true with respect to type, that is, capable of cutting, split- 
ting, puncturing, and perforating, although they may not endure for as 
long, yet the more and the less do not change the type, and indeed once 
the cutting, dividing, or puncturing has occurred, it achieves the perfec- 
tion of the instrument, just as, also, the proportion of the object to be cut 
certainly circumscribes the special efficacy of the use of the organ while 
at the same time by no means limiting its formal use: since, for example, 
a knife made of wood, if it only cuts through butter, is no less perfect a 
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induratus, qui alium chalybem, remollitum, in tenerioris limae confor- 
mationem deducit. Ut de cultris, gladiis, hastilibus, securibus, malleis, 
cuneis &c. antiquissimorum aeque, atque propiorum (Americanorum) 
mortalium, e cupro, imo lapide duriore, fabrefactis, & piscium spinis, 
atque dentibus, in usum sagittalem deductis, nihil dicam. 

Qualia omnia atque singula, quomodo cum aeterna destinatione, ad 
attingendum & exequendum ultimum illum finem, ut hae particulae, quae 
hunc cultrum, hoc sagittae spiculum, nunc constituunt, absolute factae 
atque destinatae sint, ut hunc usus, prae aliis ejusdem speciei innume- 
rabilibus, necessitate Harmoniae praestabilitae, & divinae directionis ad 
ultimos fines actuales, non potuerint non assequi; & an hoc absolute cre- 
dere, aut secus Providentiam in dubium vocare, necesse sit: Grammatici 
certent, ego dnéyo. 

Haec, inquam, sunt summa illa capita Dubitationum, e meis positioni- 
bus formatarum; quarum proinde hunc conspectum, thetice, atque hypo- 
thetice, sistere placuit. Reliquae napéxBaosc, ad distrahendum potius, 
quam disquirendum, (forte magis passive, quam active,) interlapsae, quae 
fata habeant, sive e nervo propositionis, sive responsionis, Lector sagax 
discernet. 

Haec de ipsis praecedentibus Dubitationibus, Exceptiones subsequen- 
tes, longo tempore, nisi memoria me fallit, vel sesqui anno, post formatas 
dubitationes, & exhibitas responsiones transmisit Dominus Autor. Has 
cum perlegissem, & in illis nihil ad praecipuum negotii cardinem per- 
tinens, sed carptim solum varia potius, quam potiora, vellicata, obser- 
varem: bonarum consequentiarum autem ordinem passim susque deque 
habitum: tandem vero proprias opiniones, No. XXI. & XXII. ita prolatas 
ut ratas fore, aut certe haberi debere, Dn. Autor sibi promitteret: his omni- 
bus, inquam, d&tagiatc, permotus suspicari, quod omnis ulterior remon- 
stratio tam parum, quam ulla praegressarum, effectura foret, tempus & 
chartam his rebus impendere, non immerito fastidivi. Imo, cum modo 
nominatis Membris Dominus Autor Domitianam illam quaestionem, an 
Anima humana, quia immaterialis, compos esse possit, Motum in suum 
corpus exercendi; diserta positiva confessione, imo professione, quod 
in universum omnia & singula illa activa principia, quae motum, active 
inquam, in infinitum innumerabilibus corporibus, ut singulis, immanenter 
& emanenter, conciliare supponuntur; brevibus, omne principium active 
movens omnino sit incorporeum: hac, inquam, ipsius Dni Autoris senten- 
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knife than one made from hardened steel, which brings another, softer 
steel into the shape of a more delicate file. Not to mention the knives, 
swords, spears, hammers, wedges, etc., both those of the most ancient 
mortals as well as of the modern (American) ones, made from copper, 
which is indeed harder than stone, as well as the spines and teeth of fish 
that are employed for arrows. 

Is it absolutely necessary to believe that it could not be the case that 
each and every such thing, as if from an eternal destination, would not 
tend to attain and execute this final end, since these particles, which now 
constitute this knife or this arrowhead, would have been absolutely made 
and determined for achieving this use in preference to all the innumer- 
able others of this sort by the necessity of preestablished harmony and 
of divine direction toward actual final ends? Is it absolutely necessary to 
believe it or otherwise to call providence into doubt? Let the grammarians 
dispute on this issue; I shall stand aside. 

These, I say, are the chief points of the Doubts that were formed from 
my positions, the survey of which it therefore seems fitting to set up 
by way of theses and hypotheses. The sagacious reader will determine, 
either from the strength of the proposition or from that of the response, 
what fates the remaining digressions, which were slipped in more for 
distraction than for inquiry (perhaps more passively than actively), will 
have. 

So much for the preceding Doubts. The author sent me the following 
Exceptions a long time ago, if my memory does not fail me, some year 
and a half after the Doubts were formulated and the Responses were pro- 
vided. As I read them over and observed nothing in them pertaining to 
the particular chief point of the dispute, but only diverse things picked 
up separately rather than significant things, and as I also observed the 
order of valid consequences haphazardly followed at various places and, 
finally, his own opinions, in sections XXI and XXII, brought forward 
in such a way that the author promised that they would be believed or 
certainly accepted, and moved by these irregularities to suspect that all 
further remonstrance would have as little effect as any of the preceding 
ones, I not unjustifiably hesitated to devote time and paper to these mat- 
ters. Indeed, at least in the passages cited, the author posed the Domitian 
question’ whether the human soul, because it is immaterial, is capable of 
exercising a motion upon its body; he expressly and positively confessed, 
or rather declared, that in general each and every one of these active prin- 
ciples, which are supposed, each taken singularly, actively to conciliate 
motion immanently and externally with innumerable bodies to infinity, in 
a few words, is altogether incorporeal; by this opinion, I say, of his, the 
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tia, tota illa quaestio, de incorporeae animae motoria potestate in corpus, 
positive affirmaretur potius, quam solum confirmaretur; verum apicem 
dissensus aboleret: tanto securius ulteriore disceptatione supersedi. Cum 
autem ante annuum forte tempus fautores aliqui & amici, rerum harum, 
uti gestae erant, gnari, non inconsultum judicarent, disceptationes has in 
publicum emittere: necessarium duxi, etiam exceptiones has quadante- 
nus collustrare & enucleare, quid in illis solidi prolatum sit, quod vel 
meis assertis infringendis, vel pristinis dubitationibus confirmandis, suf- 
ficere posse videri queat. Sicut autem ego certe primus agnosco, dedum 
consentio, quod tam tota haec disceptatio, quam methodus in ipsa obser- 
vata, nihil eximii momenti ad totam solidarum scientiarum illustrationem 
adferre, censeri possit: ita nolui etiam exquisitiorem ordinem instruere, 
ad quem universa haec disputatio reduci posset. Reliqui potius omnia, 
ut scripta fuerunt; ne qua forte, imprimis Dni Autoris monitis & asser- 
tis, quidquam adjecisse vel ademisse insimulari queam. Sunt itaque, ad 
ipsam literam, exceptiones Dni Autoris sequentes. 
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entire question of the moving power of the incorporeal soul over the body 
would be positively affirmed rather than only corroborated; and he would 
have abolished the least speck of disagreement: I therefore refrained the 
more securely from further discussion. But since, within at most a year’s 
time, some supporters and friends, knowing how these matters had been 
carried out, judged it not ill advised to publish these discussions, I judged 
it necessary in a certain way also to throw light on and explicate those 
Exceptions, telling what solid elements they had brought forth that could 
seem sufficient to destroy my assertions or confirm the preceding Doubts. 
But just as I am the first to acknowledge, indeed to agree, that this entire 
discussion as well as the method followed in it cannot be considered to 
bring anything of extraordinary moment to the development of the solid 
sciences, so also did I not wish to construct a more exquisite order to 
which to reduce the whole of this disputation. Rather, I have left every- 
thing as it had been written, lest I by dint of chance be accused of having 
added or removed anything of what the distinguished author had warned 
or asserted. What follows are therefore the distinguished author’s Excep- 
tions, just as he stated them. 


{Leibnitii Exceptiones et Stahlii Replicationes} 


AdI 


(1) Assertio erat, alia in systemate rerum naturalium fieri secundum fi- 
nem, alia casu. Animadversio statuit, casum non nisi ignorantia nostra 
locum habere, cum omnia revera ad finem dirigantur. Responsio agnos- 
cit has duas sententias e diametro opponi, sed petit objectionis afferri 
rationem. Ea vero jam allata fuerat, supponendo, omnia quae FIUNT a 
Deo oriri AUT CERTE gubernari, Deum autem, cum sit sapientissimus, 
omnia in finem dirigere. Nec video, quomodo contrarium cum providen- 
tia divina, omnia complexa, atque adeo cum Theologia non solum reve- 
lata, sed etiam naturali conciliari possit, nisi aliter explicetur quam verba 
sonant. 

(2) Assertio potius paradoxi sui rationem reddere debebat, ea autem in 
Responsione aut nulla, aut admodum debilis affertur. Prima haec esse vi- 
detur, quod consideratio ista inserviat ad melius distinguenda organica a 
mechanicis. Sed considerandi commoditas non est argumentum. Deinde 
etsi in organicis finis sit manifestior, non tamen sequitur, in ceteris esse 
nullum; cum fieri possit, (immo ex supposita providentia absolutissima 
debeat) ut [organica]" nihil aliud sint quam machinae, ubi divina inventio 
& intentio magis expressa est. 

(3) Secundam rationem hanc invenio, quod hinc sequatur, minima 
quaeque, velut motum pulvisculi a vento agitati, certo causarum ordine 
ab aeterno a Deo destinatum esse, ut fiat, & ad effectum certum inserviat. 
Verum hoc non est rationem afferre, sed negare, quod est in quaestione. 

(4) Qui providentiam in Deo perfectissimam agnoscunt, admittunt, 
nihil [eum]™ latere aut eius directionem subterfugere. Eiusque senten- 
tiae optimas rationes habent, non tantum ex revelatione, quia etiam capil- 
los nostros numeratos Christus dixit, sed etiam ex ratione, nam primo si 
minora ista a Deo non dirigerentur in finem, etiam majora eius directioni 
subtraherentur, exempli causa, lapillus aliquis tormento pyrio suppositus, 
mutare ejus directionem posset, & efficere, ut Rex aliquis vel Dux exerci- 
tus feriatur, unde maximae mutationes consequi possunt. 
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5. Leibniz’s Exceptions and Stahl’s Replies 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation I 


(1) The assertion was that some things happen in the system of nature 
according to an end, other things by chance. The Animadversion estab- 
lished that chance has no place except as a result of our own ignorance, 
since in truth all things are directed toward an end. The Response ac- 
knowledges that these are two opposed opinions, and requests that I give 
the reason for my objection. This reason has indeed already been pro- 
vided on the supposition that all things that happen arise from God or, in 
any event, are governed by him; that God, moreover, to the extent that he 
is the wisest, directs all things toward an end. Nor do I see in what way 
the contrary can be reconciled with divine providence, which embraces 
all things; and thus with theology, not only revealed but also natural, un- 
less it be explained otherwise than by what the words mean. 

(2) The assertion should rather have given a reason for its own paradox, 
yet in the Response either no reason is given, or an extremely weak one. 
First, this reason seems to be that such a consideration is useful for better 
distinguishing organic things from mechanical things. But the utility of a 
consideration is not an argument. Also, although the end is more manifest 
in organic things, nonetheless it does not follow that there is not an end in 
all other things; for it may be (nay indeed, it must be, from the supposi- 
tion of a most absolute providence) that organic things are nothing other 
than machines in which divine invention and intention are expressed to 
a greater extent. 

(3) I find a second reason, namely, that it should follow from there that 
each of the least among these things, like the motion of dust agitated by 
the wind, had been destined by God from eternity according to a certain 
order of causes, to happen and to serve in producing a given effect. This is 
not to bring forth a reason, but rather to negate what is in question. 

(4) Those who acknowledge a most perfect providence in God grant 
that nothing lies hidden from him or evades his direction. And they have 
the best reasons for their claim, not only from revelation, as indeed Christ 
said that each of our hairs is numbered,! but also from reason, for in the 
first place if such minor things were not directed toward an end by God, 
greater things would also evade his direction: for example, a small stone 
under a cannon can change the direction in which it fires and bring it 
about that some king or army general should be hit by the projectile, 
whence the greatest changes could follow. 
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(5) Secundo nulla est massa tam rudis, aut tam parva, quae non in se 
contineat aliquod corpus organicum, seu machinam naturae, quia nihil 
est, in quo non impressa sint divinae sapientiae vestigia, itaque ubique 
fines [etiam] Physici locum habent. 

(6) Interim concedimus, magnum esse discriminem inter machinas 
& aggregata massasque, quod machinae fines & effectus habent vi suae 
structurae, at aggregatorum fines & effectus oriuntur ex serie rerum con- 
currentium, atque adeo diversarum machinarum occursu, qui etsi sequatur 
divinam destinationem, plus tamen minusque manifestae coordinationis 
habet; ita Bombycis finis opusque [intimum]™ est, ut sericum producat; 
sed ut alium Bombycem gignat opus est congressu maris & foeminae, 
atque adeo combinatione unius animalis cum alia re externa; sed haec 
tamen combinatio plus habet coordinationis manifestae, & illustrius est 
indicium divinae sapientiae, argumentumque divinitatis, quam ea, quae 
facit, ut sericum transeat in vestem hominis, etsi hoc quoque divinae pro- 
videntiae consentaneum esse negari non possit. Interim nec opus maxime 
intimum, velut serici productio, obtineretur, nisi externa accederent, velut 
calor solis, nutritio ex foliis mori, aliaque id genus. Memini Auzoutum 
Gallum, virum non vulgaris doctrinae, inter maxima argumenta exis- 
tentiae Dei non inepte referre in diversibus sexibus partium generationi 
dicatarum consensum. In his scilicet manifestiores sunt fines. Sed ubi ex 
talibus providentiam semel agnovimus, facile intelligimus, etiam cetera 
suos fines habere. 


Ad I. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Cum de physicis, nempe corporeis, rebus, ut in toto meo scripto, ita 
etiam in illis lineis, imo verbis, quae Dn. Autor arripuit, de meris talibus, 
nempe corporeis rebus, sermo esset, non ex ambiguis speculationibus, 
quae finem non inveniunt, sed e manifesta natura rerum, distinctionem 
illam protuli, quod aliae quidem, quin plane species, rerum naturalium, 
fiant veluti necessitate aliqua, ad certum, & prorsus evidentem finem; 
aliae vero, quantum ulla physica scientia capit, Casu: Dn. Autor hanc 
vocem casus ita strictissime interpretabatur, ut non solum revelatae, sed 
prorsus naturali, Divinitatis agnitioni aliquod detrimentum inde impen- 
deret: monebat itaque, debere potius supponi, quod omnia, quae fiunt, a 
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(5) In the second place, no mass is so unformed or so small that it does 
not contain in it some organic body or machine of nature, since there is 
nothing in which traces of the divine wisdom have not been impressed, 
and thus indeed physical ends have their place everywhere. 

(6) At the same time, we concede that there is a great difference be- 
tween machines and aggregates or masses, since machines have ends and 
effects through the force of their structure, whereas the ends and effects 
of aggregates arise from a series of concurrent things and thus from the 
convergence of diverse machines, which, although it follows a divine 
design, yet implies a more or less manifest coordination; thus the silk- 
worm’s end and initial function is the production of silk, but to generate 
another silkworm, it is necessary that there be congress between a male 
and a female, and thus that there occur the combination of one animal 
with some other external thing. But nevertheless this combination has 
more manifest coordination and is a clearer indication of divine wisdom, 
as well as an argument concerning divinity, than that combination that 
brings it about that silk is converted into clothing for humans, though 
here as well the agreement with divine providence cannot be denied. At 
the same time, a most immanent function, like the production of silk, can- 
not be accomplished without the addition of external things such as the 
heat of the sun, nutrition from mulberry leaves, and other things of this 
sort. I recall that the French author Adrien Auzout,”? a man of uncommon 
learning, not unsoundly counted among the greatest arguments for the 
existence of God the agreement that is seen between the parts devoted 
to generation in the different sexes. Certainly, in these the ends are more 
manifest. But as soon as we once recognize providence in such things, we 
easily discern that all the other things too have their ends. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception I 


When, in all my writings, and also in the passage, and even in the words 
seized upon by the author about the very same things, I spoke of physi- 
cal or corporeal things, I brought forth this distinction not from uncer- 
tain speculations that do not find an end, but from the manifest nature of 
things, namely, that some species indeed of natural things happen as if by 
a certain necessity, according to a certain and entirely evident end, and 
that others happen by chance, as all physical science has it. The author 
[Leibniz] has interpreted this term, “chance,” in such a restricted way that 
this would threaten to damage not only the revealed but even the natural 
knowledge of divinity: thus, he taught that it should rather be supposed 
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Deo oriantur, aut certe gubernentur, & omnia in finem dirigantur. Quo- 
modo thesin meam; distinctionem inquam eorum, quae fiunt necessitate 
totius suae speciei, & contra, nulla conspicua necessitate, veluti contin- 
gunt, prolixe explicuerim; adversae vero sententiae improbabilitatem, 
circa res etiam omnino frivolas, instantia una vel altera tentaverim; imo 
tandem distinctionem inter ea, quae facta sunt ad fines, ut illis inservire 
possint; & directe propter fines, ut illos omnino assequi debeant: haec 
omnia, inquam, etiam insolita mihi alioquin prolixitate, declaraverim, 
ostendunt Responsiones Dubitationibus subjunctae. Hic utique, allatis 
illis instantiis, satis probatum haberi posse credideram, quod non omnia, 
strictissimo vocis sensu, absolute ad omnes illos fines, quos assequun- 
tur, dirigi agnosci possint: cum alias non solum in variis abusibus rerum 
naturalium, tam in genere, quam in specie, odiosissimae consequentiae 
resultent: sed etiam in rebus adhuc indifferentibus, varia, imo innumera, 
hujus ejusdem census, obversentur, quae veram & proprie dictam direc- 
tionem ad illos eventus habere, imo vero ab ipsa divinitate, per omnes 
intermedias causas, ad tales fines dirigi, vix credi possint, aliqua vero 
etiam ne quidem credi debeant: omnia haec, inquam, cum tam prolixe 
memoraverim, negatur me aliquid in responsione probasse. Dicitur porro: 
videri, quod mea ratio allegetur illa, quod talis consideratio inserviat 
ad melius distinguenda organica a mechanicis: Sed ubi hoc habetur in 
meo scripto? Quod enim lit. A. No. 3. dico; eo maxime facere, &c. non 
ut argumentum, nedum unicum, a me proferri, res ipsa monstrat: unde 
potius praesens argumentatio est nulla. Eodem loco habenda est altera 
suppositio: quod fieri possit, ut organica nihil aliud sint, nisi machinae 
divinae. Praeterquam enim, quod hic machina & organum inverso ordine 
allegantur, & potius dicendum fuisset, corpora, quatenus mechanica sunt, 
posse supponi tanquam organa divina: notum tamen est, e simplicissima 
ratione, quod a posse ad esse non valeat consequentia. Quod tertio loco 
dicitur, contra allatam a me instantiam, de pulvisculo, frustra negatur ra- 
tionis plane nullam vim habere: cum potius ita in infinitum fieri deberet 
progressus in omnibus rebus, quarum nulla usquam dari potest ratio, cur 
inquam nulla dari possit. Et arguent sane, qui disputandi regulas memo- 
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that everything there is proceeds from God, or at any rate is ruled over by 
him, and thus that all things are directed toward an end. The responses 
I gave to the Doubts show how I developed my thesis, and the distinc- 
tion that I made between things that arise by the necessity of their entire 
species and those that arise without any evident necessity; how in truth I 
have shown at one point or other the improbability of the contrary view 
concerning things that are altogether trifling; and how I declared indeed 
in the end the distinction between those things that are done toward ends 
so that they are able to serve them, and those things that are done di- 
rectly because of ends so that they should altogether conform to them: I 
even showed all these points, I say, with a prolixity that is otherwise un- 
usual for me. Here at any rate, with these instances reported, I supposed 
it was possible for it be considered sufficiently shown that not all things, 
in the strictest sense of the word, could be recognized as being directed 
absolutely to all those ends that they pursue, since, otherwise, not only 
would the most horrible consequences result from various consumptions 
of natural things, both in genus and in species; but also even in things that 
up until now have been indifferent, diverse and indeed innumerable con- 
sequences of the same kind would occur, which could hardly be believed 
and indeed would not even by any means be believed to possess a true and 
properly said direction toward such results, and moreover to be directed 
by divinity itself to these ends through so many intermediate causes. 
Though I have shown all these things at length, I say, it is nonetheless 
denied that I have proved anything in the Response. It is also said that it 
appears that I allege this reason, that such a consideration should serve 
the end of better distinguishing organic things from mechanical ones. But 
where is this to be found in what I have written? The facts themselves 
show that what I say at letter A, number 3, is absolutely relevant to the 
question, etc.,? and has been affirmed by me not as a mere argument, let 
alone a unique argument. Whence it results that Leibniz’s argumentation 
on this point is for naught. In the same passage, another supposition has 
to be considered: that it can be the case that organic things are nothing 
other than divine machines. Besides the fact that here machine and organ 
are given in inverse order, and that it would have been better to say that 
bodies, insofar as they are mechanical, can be supposed, to that extent, 
to be divine organs, nevertheless it is noted, from the simplest reasoning, 
that from a thing’s possibility to its existence, the inference is not valid. 
As for what is said in the third place against my example concerning fine 
dust, in vain is it denied that this example plainly has any force of reason: 
since otherwise there should therefore arise a progression to infinity in all 
things, for which no reason could at any place be given why no reason 
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riter sciunt, quod Dominus Autor affirmationem suam nulla probatione 
stabilire cordi habuerit: a me vero negationis prolixas rationes postulet. 
Unde iterum, quod No. 4to affertur, primis lineis rhetoricum magis est, 
quam logicum. Quod autem de Japillo tormentario dicitur; in quo quaeso 
attingit, nedum ferit meam thesin, in controversiam vocatam? Quae enim 
consequentia ab illis, quae, uti fiunt, casu fiunt, ad mutationem directionis, 
in illis, quae cum directione fiunt? Tantundem autem abest a rationibus 
allegandis illud, quod No. 5. dicitur: quod nulla massa sit tam rudis aut 
tam parva, in qua non insit aliquod corpus organicum. Nempe satis dilu- 
cescit, quod etiam hae exceptiones, tanquam aliud agendo, scriptae sint. 
Quid enim de uno aliquo corpore, in quantulacunque etiam massa, loqui 
attineret; cum, secundum fundum disceptationis, & praecipue ex mente 
Dni Autoris; non unum aliquod corpus, in quantalibet massa, sed omnino 
singula quaelibet, etiam per divisionem illam in infinitum infinitae, sup- 
poni debeat, uti mechanica, ita etiam organica. Rhetorica vero iterum et 
hujus §. obsignatio; cum ego nusquam negem, quod fines physici locum 
ibi habere possint ratione aptitudinis: bene vero ratione numericae, non 
solum destinationis, sed etiam directionis seu deductionis in ipsum effec- 
tum. Ad sextum autem numerum, ut certe adhuc minus, sive strictum, 
sive stringentem, non est, cur aliquid reponatur. Sufficit, providentiam 
Divinam a serico, quatenus in vestem texitur, nedum in quamlibet, cuili- 
bet usui aptatam, etiam hic non nihil distingui seu distineri. Quae tamen 
juxta nervum disceptationis, inde ab omnibus minimis, ab ipso mundo 
condito, & per omnia minima in infinitum, quotquot ad totam vestem 
requiruntur, perpetua directione ad illam vestem constituendam, perducta 
esse credi debeant, nisi tam revelatae, quam naturali Theologiae pericu- 
lum creetur. I1lud autem de argumento, inter maxima, de Existentia plane 
Dei, e consensu partium generationi dicatarum in diversis sexibus: ego 
pro maximo argumento reputarem, pauperrimae certe speculationis: quae 
non innumera nimio majora argumenta hujus veritatis assequatur: ipsius 
inquam omnino existentiae. Interim brevissime monere suffecerit, quod 
prudens quisque sponte animadvertet, oppido quam diligenter abstinuisse 
has exceptiones, a praecipuis prolatorum dubiorum resolutionibus, a me 
adductis, iterum attingendas. 
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could be given. And those who know the rules of disputation by heart 
would argue sensibly if they said that the distinguished author did not 
wish to establish his affirmation on any proof, but instead requested of 
me lengthy reasons for the negation. Whence again, what is alleged in 
number 4 is in the first lines more rhetorical than logical. As for what is 
said of the pebble under the cannon: how, I wonder, does it affect, not to 
mention damage, my thesis, which is the object of controversy? Indeed, 
what consequences can be drawn from those things that, when they arise, 
do so by chance, for the change of direction in those things that arise by 
direction? How foreign to the reasons that should be given is what is said 
in number 5, that there is no material mass so unformed or small that it 
would not contain some organic body. Of course it has sufficiently come 
to light that even these exceptions were written as if in the course of do- 
ing something else. What is the use of talking about one certain body, in 
any small mass whatever, when, according to the basis of the disputation, 
and especially according to the author’s view, there is not one certain 
body in any given mass, but altogether whatever singular bodies, which 
also by this division to infinity are infinite, that should also be supposed 
to be organic insofar as they are mechanical. In truth, the conclusion of 
this section is again rhetorical, since nowhere do I deny that physical 
ends are able to obtain here by reason of aptitude, but really by reason 
of an individual destination as well as of an individual direction in bring- 
ing about the effect itself. To number 6, which is even less serious and 
pressing, there is no reason why a response should be given. It suffices 
here to distinguish divine providence in a way and separate it from the 
silk, insofar as the latter is woven into a garment of whatever type and 
suited to whatever use. Nevertheless, in view of the nerve of the disputa- 
tion, it should be believed that from all the least things and from the very 
creation of the world, and by means of all the least things to infinity, all 
that is required for the whole garment has been led by perpetual direction 
toward the constitution of this garment, unless revealed as well as natu- 
ral theology be endangered. Now, concerning this argument that the per- 
fect agreement of the organs of generation in the two sexes should count 
among the principal ones for the existence of God, I would consider it as 
the principal argument of indeed the weakest of speculations: for it is not 
at the level of the infinitely many far superior arguments that we have of 
this truth, that is, of the existence of God. I should very briefly mention 
in passing—something, moreover, that any wise and judicious reader will 
easily perceive—that these Exceptions have most carefully avoided tak- 
ing account of the principal solutions that I provided to the Doubts that 
were proffered. 
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Fatetur Responsio omne organum esse machinam, ait etiam omnem orga- 
nismum niti mechanismo seu praesupponere mechanismum. Sed hoc non 
est satis, addi enim debet, organismum nihil aliud esse formaliter, quam 
mechanismum, etsi exquisitiorem & diviniorem, quia omnia in natura 
fieri debent mechanice. Cuius ratio dudum allata fuit in discursu obiec- 
tionibus addito, quia omnia debent ita fieri in corporibus, ut possibile sit 
[ea ex] natura corporum, id est ex magnitudine, figura & legibus motus 
distincte explicari, & hoc est, quod mechanicum appellamus. 


Ad II. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quamvis haec non tam conversio, quam inversio rerum, quae per voces, 
machina & organum, denotantur, non mereatur novam prolixitatem; di- 
cetur tamen adhuc aliquid in sequentibus. Ad illud autem, quomodo Dn. 
Autor t0 mechanicum describit, omnino notari meretur, quod t0 mecha- 
nicum omnino quidem involvat magnitudinem, figuram & leges motus: 
sed ultimum hoc vocabulum, leges motus, nimium generale & revera 
perplexum sit, ad veram rei naturam exprimendam. Cum enim habitus ad 
motum omnino duplex sit; nempe vel activus, seu potestas ad agendum, 
& praestandum actum motus; vel passivus, potentia ad motum iri, seu 
subeundum motum: Vertitur omnino totus cardo perplexae illius alterca- 
tionis modernorum mechanismi antesignanorum, in huius differentiae ne- 
glectu. Dum videlicet aliud utique est, movere posse, aliud moveri posse. 
Et, licet magnitudo & figura, energiam motus quadantenus circumscri- 
bere & limitare possint; imprimis in motu socio, seu inter varia conti- 
gua diversimode mota: sunt tamen omnino exquisitissime consideran- 
dae duae conditiones, negotium motus, & qualemcunque conceptum de 
illo hinc inde turbantes. Primo enim manifestum est, quemlibet, motum 
quantumcunque etiam e magnitudinis & figurae rationibus specifican- 
dum, illum tamen gradum adhuc liberum retinere, ut vel tardius, vel ve- 
locius concitari possit. Cui difficultati sanandae, ut motus nunquam aliter, 
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The Response professes that every organ is a machine; it even says that 
every organism depends on or presupposes mechanism. But this is not 
sufficient, since it should indeed be added that organism is nothing other, 
formally speaking, than mechanism, although it is more exquisite and 
more divine, since all things in nature should occur mechanically, the 
reason of which was given previously in the discourse added to the objec- 
tions, namely, that all things should occur in bodies in such a way that it 
is possible to explain them distinctly from the nature of bodies, that is, 
from magnitude, figure, and the laws of motion, and this is what we call 
mechanical. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception II 


Although this is not so much a transposition as it is an inversion of what 
is denoted by the terms “machine” and “organ,” which does not merit 
my going on again at length, I will nonetheless make the following re- 
marks. Concerning the way in which the author described the mechani- 
cal, it should be fully noted that this involves magnitude, figure, and laws 
of motion. But this final term, “laws of motion,” is exceedingly general 
and presents a real confusion in expressing the true nature of the matter. 
For as the tendency toward motion is altogether double—namely, either 
being active and involving the power of acting and of bringing about the 
act of motion; or being passive and involving the potential to be put in 
motion or to undergo motion—the entire point of the confused discussion 
taking place among the modern promoters of mechanism is altogether 
overthrown to the extent that they have neglected this distinction, since 
evidently there is, at any rate, a difference between being able to move 
and being able to be moved. And although magnitude and figure are, up 
to a certain point, able to circumscribe and limit the energy of movement, 
particularly in composed movement or in movement involving diverse 
contiguous objects that are moved in diverse ways, two conditions that 
should be taken very precisely into consideration affect the process of 
motion as well as the various ideas that we have of it. First, it is indeed 
manifest that any movement that is to be specified in regard to magnitude 
and figure still conserves such a degree of freedom that it can be made 
to move either more slowly or more swiftly. To obviate the difficulty of 
holding that motion should never be produced differently, either in excess 
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nec in excessu, nec in defectu fiat, quam ejus temporis conditiones po- 
stulant, figmenta illa in subsidium vocanda fuerunt; antiquiorum quidem, 
si res recte aestimetur, appetitus naturalis, & yv@®oic: juniorum autem, 
nisus, conatus, irritatio & similes naeniae. Secundo, vera aestimatio 
motuum, ab animatis, imprimis animalibus, quin specialissime homine, 
pro arbitrariis scopis seu finibus limitandorum. Qui fines, cum subinde 
nudis, moralibus, aestimatoriis, intentionibus innitantur; fit inde nimium 
quam saepissime, ut motus, ratione velocitatis aut tarditatis, simpliciter 
ab hujusmodi extraneo activo motore instruantur atque determinentur: 
Ad qualem specificam gubernationem, etiam omnes leges mobilitatis 
specialioris, pure & simpliciter, passive sese habeant, & nihil, respectu 
illius temporis & finis temporarii, adferant aut conferant, praeter solam 
passivam habilitatem & agilitatem. Imprimis autem de mechanismo, 
quatenus de corpore dicitur, perpetuo tenendum manet, quod ille hoc 
sensu, nihil aliud, aut amplius sit, quam purus habitus, ad subeundum, 
aut recipiendum active motorium impulsum. Unde, ut rem brevissimis 
expediam, totus nervus atque nodus hujus disceptationis, positus est in 
constituenda sede, Principii active motorii. Quam cum Aristotelici, (licet 
forte magis ad astronomicos motus,) primo alicui motori seu impulsori; 
Platonici, animae mundi, uni & universali: alii, uti satis manifestum vi- 
detur, antiquissimi, (certissime ante Aristotelem, probabiliter etiam ante 
Platonem.) Naturae, tanquam principio activo motus assignaverint: inte- 
rim de reliqua ejus essentia, quousque contradistincta sit materiei essen- 
tiae, non multum prolixi esse amaverint: Recentiores nostri, alia quidem 
verba, & alias loquendi formulas afferunt, rem ipsam autem, aut discre- 
tum aliquem conceptum de illa, nihilo magis nusquam expediunt. Eo solo 
excepto, quod motum singulis corpusculis naturalibus, inseparabiliter in- 
ditum inhaerere edicunt. Revera vero &kvpoaoyiav illam ita committunt, 
ut effectum seu actum, a suo efficiente & agente, non discernant. Unde 
absona illa commentatio ortum duxit, (a qua etiam noster Autor sibi tem- 
perare non potuit,) quod motus sit purum accidens, nempe, ut apertius 
noster infra eloquitur, plane nihil: licet alibi, sed certe non aequo jure, 
mecum expostuletur, quod ego motum passim appellem, cum potius mo- 
tor nominandus esset: quam tamen rem ego certe, coram aequis arbitris 
facile probavero, ita luculenter passim me declarasse, & imprimis in ipsis 
superioribus responsionibus, tanquam ex instituto, praefinivisse, quam 
ipse Dn. Autor nusquam, nisi tandem propemodum sub finem praesen- 
tium exceptionum, No. 21. de quo statim. Nempe notum hinc est, inane 
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or in defect, from what the conditions of its duration demanded, it was 
necessary to have recourse to certain remedial fictions: for the ancients, 
if the matter is rightly judged, these fictions were natural appetite and 
gnosis; for the moderns, they are nisus, conatus, irritation, and similar 
incantations. The second condition is the true estimation of motions that 
are to be limited to animate beings, in the first place to animals, and more 
especially to man by means of arbitrary ends or goals. Since these ends 
are frequently supported by plain, moral, evaluative intentions, it hap- 
pens only too often that motions, in regard to their speed or slowness, are 
naturally brought about and determined in this manner by an external ac- 
tive motor: now, for this specific governance all the laws of more special 
motility would be purely and simply passive and would bring or confer 
nothing relative to this duration and to this transitory end beyond pas- 
sive ability and agility alone. As principally concerns the mechanism, so 
far as it is said of a body, one should constantly recall that, taken in this 
sense, mechanism is nothing other than a pure disposition to undergo or 
to actively receive a motor impulse. Whence, to expedite the matter most 
succinctly, the entire force and center of this dispute consists in establish- 
ing the seat of the active motor principle. The Aristotelians (though much 
more in relation to astronomical motions) assigned it to a certain first 
mover or instigator; the Platonists, to a singular and universal world soul; 
other very ancient thinkers (indeed, before Aristotle and probably also 
before Plato), as appears sufficiently evident, to nature, just as if to an 
active principle of motion.‘ But as concerns its remaining essence, they 
did not wish to say very much about the extent to which it is distinct from 
the essence of matter. Our more recent authors introduce certain other 
terms, and other manners of speaking, but in no respect and at no time do 
they resolve the matter itself, or a certain discrete conception of it, any 
more fully: with this one exception, that they declare that motion inheres 
inseparably in singular natural corpuscles. But in truth they commit the 
logical mistake of not distinguishing the effect or act from its efficient 
cause or agent. Hence, this jarring piece of reasoning leads to the idea 
(from which even our author was not able to refrain) that motion is in fact 
a pure accident, that is to say, nothing, as our author says more clearly in 
what follows. Elsewhere, however, though certainly without true equity, 
he complains that what I everywhere call motion should rather be called 
“motor.” Nonetheless, I would easily show before equitable judges that 
I have clearly declared and determined myself in various places and, ac- 
cording to good practice, first of all in my preceding Responses, while 
the author himself has nowhere done so except perhaps toward the end of 
the twenty-first of the present Exceptions, which will be treated shortly. 
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illud litigium, quod ante aliquot supra viginti annos, motum est, adversus 
assertionem, quod principia motus sint spiritus. Ubi quidem manifesta, 
imo prorsus evidens, ignoratio elenchi, in eo sita erat, quod assertor spi- 
rituum, equidem satis notum supponebat, quod motus, utique non ipsa 
materia esse possit, licet cum materia, etiam inseparabiliter conjunctus 
esset: adversantes autem hoc assequi non valebant. Vocabat autem as- 
sertor illud, quod, licet cum materia conjunctum, actum motus praestet, 
& tamen non ipsa sit materia, spiritum; nempe vocabulo unico usitato, 
nomenclatura unquam, qua una, res exquisite immateriales, salutari con- 
sueverunt. Sed displicebat hoc adversariis; & propemodum dixerim, non 
sine omni jure: cum revera dentur res innumerae, quae nullatenus ullo 
intuitu sunt materiae, & tamen non sunt spiritus, cujus ingens exemplum 
sunt ipsae tales speculationes, nescias ad quam tribum referendae: Gallis 
ad minimum suum spirituelles, non facile elargituris. Cordatius autem 
certe Dn. Autor notata jam Exceptione 21. infra, omni modo edicit, quod 
principium illud active motorium, antiquo Aristotelis vocabulo, ipsi quo- 
que placente atque adoptato, évteAéyeta, sit omni modo incorporeum, & 
certe proinde etiam immateriale; nempe magnitudinis, (quatenus gradui 
activitatis contradistinguitur,) & figurae expers. Ilud autem tam assertori 
spirituum lites illas conflabat, quam Dominum Autorem implicare potest, 
quod spiritus illos, & évteAéyiac has numero ita in infinitum, (per infini- 
tam actualem divisionem corporum,) super-multiplicent, ut odiosissima 
illa Locabilitas spirituum, entia illa neque materialia, neque spiritualia, 
gravissime exagitet. Ego, qui ad illam numerositatem in infinitum nullam 
rationem assequor, quae mihi illam persuadere possit; & vel a juventute 
mea distictionem latini Joci, & graeci mod, dici quidem, sed non con- 
cipi, agnovi: satis habere possem, sano tamen sensu, primum aliquem 
motorem, etiam cum revelata Theologia quam maxime consentientem, 
agnoscere, si huic negotio ex instituto me submittere gestirem. Interim, 
quod omnino serio repeto, confusus ille conceptus de mechanismo, motus 
leges sine discrimine actionis & passionis involvente, omnes explicatiores 
contemplationes in perpetuum frustrabitur, & irritas reddet. 
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Hence, it is clear how vain was the discussion that arose more than twenty 
years ago against the assertion that the principles of motion are spirits. 
Hence, a certain manifest, indeed utterly evident, ignoratio elenchi? that 
held that the assertor of spirits indeed supposed that it was sufficiently 
well known that motion, at any rate, could not be matter itself, though 
it is inseparably conjoined with matter: the opponents could not prevail 
on this. The assertor called “spirit” what, though conjoined to matter, 
accomplishes the act of motion and nevertheless is not matter itself; he 
used that term exclusively as a nomenclature by which only things that 
are precisely immaterial were conventionally meant. But this displeased 
his adversaries, and I would almost be tempted to grant that it was not 
without cause, since in reality there are a great number of things that can- 
not on any account be material and that are nevertheless not spirits; we 
have a prominent example of this in current speculative arguments that 
should be referred to who knows which group. At least the French will 
not easily extend the use of their term spirituelles. Surely with sufficient 
wisdom, the author—witness Exception XXI below—having agreed to 
and adopted the old Aristotelian term “entelecheia,”® will assert that this 
actively motive principle is in every respect incorporeal, and hence cer- 
tainly also immaterial; indeed, lacking magnitude (to the extent that it is 
distinguished from degree of activity) and figure. This is what triggered 
such arguments against the assertor of spirits, and this can involve the 
author also: that those spirits, and those entelechies whose number is thus 
infinite, are so infinitely supermultiplied (by the actually infinite divi- 
sion of bodies) that this most odious localizability of spirits is a source 
of trouble for these entities that are neither material nor spiritual. As for 
me, who cannot find any reason for this numerousness to infinity that 
could persuade me of it: I, who have recognized from my youth that 
the distinction between the Latin /oci and the Greek pou can perfectly 
well be declared without being understood, could consider it sufficient 
to acknowledge with sound sense a certain first motor, which moreover 
is most consistent with revealed theology, if I wished to get involved in 
this discussion, as is customary. But as I repeat altogether in earnest, this 
confused concept of mechanism, involving laws of motion without dis- 
crimination between action and passion, will forever compromise more 
explanatory views and render them sterile. 
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Ad III 


Cum allegavi Boylium & Sturmium, & alios, non ad autoritatem eorum, 
sed rationes provocavi, ne repetere eas necesse haberem. 


Ad IV 


(1) Responsio repetit & tuetur assertionem hanc: Tota animae non solum 
indoles, sed destinatio quoque tota, quam scimus, & quantum usquam 
scimus, versatur unice circa corporearum rerum affectiones. Huic senten- 
tiae [objecimus]," quod anima destinata sit, non tantum ad cognoscendas 
res externas, sed etiam, & quidem multo magis, ad noscendum seipsam, 
& per haec autorem Deum. Responsio distinguit inter Physica & Physico- 
moralia, sed haec distinctio assertioni addi debebat, nimis certe generali 
& asseverativae, quasi nihil aliud quantum usquam scimus, nisi corporeae 
affectiones ad animae destinationem pertinerent; cum tamen sciamus non 
tantum corpora, sed & nos ipsos & Deum, a nobis cognosci, immo & de- 
bere cognosci. Eoque magis restinctione opus erat, quod assertio etiam ad 
animam humanam respiceret, nam in anima brutorum nihil inest morale, 
sed omnia sunt mere Physica. 

(2) Responsio negat se pervestigare valere, quomodo anima ulla Phy- 
sica scientia ad agnitionem Dei ut autoris pervenire possit, nisi forte acce- 
dant Physico-moralia, velut conscientia, inquietudo, poena plerorumque 
maleficorum. Sed miror, cur tam debilia allegentur. Inquietudo illa seu 
metus nihil probat, nec plerique malefici hic puniuntur. Praestabat alle- 
gare ordinem rerum, & necessitatem primae causae, aliaque id genus cer- 
tissima divinitatis argumenta. 

(3) Miror etiam, quod negetur in Responsione animam ullam ad se 
cognoscendam esse destinatam. Sane sui cognitio est perfectio quaedam, 
ad quam animae nonnullae utique perveniunt; nulla autem res ad perfec- 
tionem pervenit, ad quam a Deo non sit destinata. Quod autem negatur 
animam se cognoscere secundum suam essentiam, ambiguum est, & nihil 
ad rem facit, nam eodem modo res externas secundum earum essentiam 
non cognoscit. Animae non minus naturale est exercere actus reflexos, 
seu seipsam intueri, quam alia extra se percipere; imo externa non co- 
gnoscit, nisi per cognitionem eorum, quae insunt in ipsamet. 
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Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation II 


When I brought forth Boyle, Sturm, and others, this was not for the sake 
of appealing to their authority, but rather to their reasons, in order not to 
be obliged to repeat them. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation IV 


(1) The Response repeats and supports the assertion that not only the en- 
tire nature of the soul but also its entire destination, from what we know, 
and to the extent that we know it, attends exclusively to the affections of 
corporeal things. My objection to this claim was that the soul has been 
destined not only to know external things but also, and this much more, 
to know itself, and in this way to know God, its author. The Response dis- 
tinguishes between the physical and the physico-moral, but this distinc- 
tion was by necessity added to an assertion too general and categorical, 
namely, that insofar as we know, nothing other than corporeal affections 
should pertain to the destination of the soul; while we know that not only 
bodies but also ourselves and God are known, and even that they must be 
known by us. And there a further restriction was needed, namely, that this 
assertion still concerned the human soul, for in the animal soul nothing 
qualifies as moral, but rather all its properties are merely physical. 

(2) The Response denies that it is worthwhile to investigate the man- 
ner in which any soul may arrive at knowledge of God as its author by 
means of a physical science, unless physico-moral properties are added 
to it, such as conscience and disquiet, which are the punishment of the 
majority of evildoers. But I wonder why one should advance such weak 
arguments. This disquiet or dread proves nothing, nor are the majority of 
evildoers punished in this way. It would have been better to appeal to the 
order of things, the necessity of a first cause, and other most certain argu- 
ments of this sort concerning divinity. 

(3) Iam also surprised that it is denied in the Response that any soul is 
destined to know itself. Certainly, self-knowledge is a certain perfection 
at which at least some souls arrive; and nothing arrives at a perfection to 
which it has not been destined by God. It is ambiguous, moreover, to deny 
that the soul knows itself in accordance with its own essence; and it is not 
relevant to do so, for in the same way it does not know external things 
according to their own essence. It is not less natural to the soul to exercise 
reflexive actions or to consider itself than to perceive other things outside 
itself; indeed, it does not know external things except through the cogni- 
tion of those things that are in itself. 
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(4) Neque haec plane a Physicis excludenda, & ad moralia rejicienda 
sunt, cum in Physica etiam agatur de reminiscentia, ubi anima actum re- 
flexum exercet, nec tantum priorem cognitionem repetit, sed etiam agnos- 
cit eam jam affuisse. 


Ad IV. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Miratur aliquoties in hac exceptione Dn. Autor, aliqua mea asserta; ego 
vero, nisi me omnia fallunt, longe meliore jure miror, quod Dn. Autor 
nec in tertia animadverisone, nec in universis his exceptionibus, vel suis, 
vel aliorum, rationibus & probationibus, clarius demonstraverit, quod in 
organismo, nihil sit (formaliter) alienissimum a mechanismo. Certe enim 
quod tales rationes repetere fastidiverit, prorsus &ka1pov erat; cum nulla 
prolixitate erga me opus fuisset, qui vim medii termini, si non intellige- 
rem, oblitum esse verius foret, quam de novo docendum esse. Interim ad 
ea, quae quarta hac exceptione afferuntur, nequaquam exhauriunt funda- 
mentum intentatae disceptationis. Cum enim res ipsa, dummodo recte 
intellecta aut assumpta, monstret, quod de conceptibus circa res physicas, 
mihi sermo sit; nulla certe mihi incumbebat necessitas, monendi, ne ad 
morales respectus transumptio instituatur. Agnito enim, (quod ipse Dn. 
Autor hic non amplius in dubium vocat,) quod de conceptibus, secundum 
contemplationes rerum Physicarum loquar: tritissimum est, atque notis- 
simum, quod unius positio, non sit alterius negatio; adeoque nulla pro- 
videntia hic opus sit, ad excusandum, quid velim non dixisse. Sed certe 
etiam haec largitio est superflua; cum vocabulum Sciendi, (nempe exqui- 
site, per omnes suas causas, cognoscendi,) tam parum cadat, (perfecte,) 
in res morales, quatenus revera a physicis aestimationibus differunt: Ut 
Dn. Autor potius omni modo necesse habuisset, liquido monstrare, quod 
ulla nostra, in moralibus, scientia, physicos respectus, & aestimationes 
secundum physicos eventus, transcendere possit. Quod quidem Dnum 
Autorem non ad animum admittere, absolute inexpectatum acciderat: 
quem nempe exquisitarum discretionum, si quem ullum alium, compo- 
tem esse, ante hunc diem firmiter mihi persuaseram. De illo vero, quod 
in anima brutorum nihil sit morale, piget loqui, cum tam sinistre cadant, 
tam considerationes, quam distinctiones. Ad secundum autem quod atti- 
net, quod ego tam debilia allegem; provoco ad omnes, contemplandi & 
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(4) Nor are these things to be entirely excluded from physics and driven 
back into moral science, since physics likewise treats of reminiscence 
when the soul performs a reflexive act and does not only repeat a prior 
cognition, but recognizes that it has also been present in the past. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception IV 


The author is surprised a number of times in this Exception by certain of 
my assertions; in fact, unless Iam mistaken on all points, [am much more 
deservedly surprised that neither in the third Animadversion nor anywhere 
in all his Exceptions has the author clearly demonstrated, by reasons or by 
proofs of his own or of others, that in organism nothing is (formally) fully 
foreign to mechanism. It was certainly inappropriate that he felt loath to 
state these reasons again here, since he would not have had to enter into 
greater detail for my sake; if I had not been able to understand his argu- 
ment, it would have been better to have forgotten it than to be obliged to 
repeat it again. But regarding those things that are advanced in this fourth 
Exception, by no means do they exhaust the foundation of the intended 
object of discussion. Since, indeed, this very matter, provided it is cor- 
rectly understood or grasped, shows that I am concerned with concepts 
concerning physical things, no necessity was incumbent upon me to warn 
lest a connection be made to moral things. Once acknowledged—which 
even the author does not doubt any longer—that I speak of concepts with 
respect to physical things, it is most common and evident that positing the 
one does not bring about the negation of the other, and so there would be 
no need of any providence for excusing what I intended not to say. But 
certainly even this concession is superfluous; since the term “knowing” 
or (to put it more precisely) “cognizing through all its causes” pertains 
so little (perfectly) to moral matters, insofar as these really differ from 
physical estimations, that the author ought by all means to have clearly 
shown that any science of ours in moral matters can transcend physi- 
cal considerations as well as estimations according to physical events. 
And it occurred unexpectedly that the author did not let that come to his 
mind, this author whom I firmly believe, to this day, to be most capable, if 
anyone is, of drawing precise distinctions. Concerning the assertion that 
there is nothing moral in the souls of animals, it pains me to speak of this, 
since both the considerations as well as the distinctions are so inauspi- 
ciously put. Second, concerning what he says about the weakness of my 
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discernendi compotes, utrum vel unguem latum validius sit argumentum 
illud, de relatione ad primam causam, sub universa reliqua Epicurea 
hypothesi, quam stabilitum itur; nempe, quod omnia corpora naturalia, 
ut divisione actuali, ita numero, in infinitum excurrentia: singula inquam 
talium, in infinitum, habeant adjunctas, inseparabiliter inquam inditas 
proprias entelechias, seu proprios motores. Neque hoc solum, sed quod 
etiam hae entelechiae motrices, absolute e proprio instincta, ad omnes 
fines, propria inquam vi & energia agant, seu corpus illud, cui insepara- 
biliter inhaerent, agitent atque actuent. Quis enim non videt, quod hujus- 
modi praefigurationes duplici, pariter antiquissimae, perturbationi mentis 
humanae, & dederint semper occasionem & daturae sint. Primo nempe, 
opinioni de aeternitate mundi; secundo solide Epicureae illi phantasiae, 
quod Divinitas, rebus quomodocunque, (sive ab ipsa, sive a seipsis,) in 
hunc ordinem compactis, aut collapsis, non amplius invigilare, vel opus 
habeat, vel cordi habeat. Quod enim harmoniam illam praestabilitam at- 
tinet; quibus vocabulis, seu mero sono variante Dn. Autor nominat illud, 
quod alii, sive diserte vocabulis, sive discrete sensu locutionum, leges na- 
turae vocaverunt, aut supposuerunt: Secundum quas, cum omnia, & qui- 
dem immutabiliter, & perpetuo, fieri & perpetrari Dn. Autor, cum asseclis 
harum opinionum, credi velit: quid aliud expectare potest, quam ut in in- 
finitum procurrendi, adeoque nullum finem habenti, numero corporum; & 
pariter infinito, nullum finem habenti numero, activarum incorporearum 
motricium facultatum, seu entelechiarum: etiam respondere possit infi- 
nitas ortus, seu nullus terminus praestabiliendae suae harmoniae, unde 
inceperint. Quemadmodum infra, in exceptione vigesima prima, etiam 
edicitur, quod entelechiae illae, etiam nunquam cessaturae sint, aut abo- 
litum iri credi debeant. E quibus omnibus implicationibus, nunquam certe 
ullatenus, nedum fortius, mens humana, vera aliqua scientia pertingere 
poterit, ad apodictice stabiliendum primae causae actum, pro orta harum 
rerum undique infinitarum: si vero quidquam minimo minus esse potest, 
eadem illa mensura, nempe in nihilum nulla, ex his tricis, admittere, 
nedum eruere poterit, primae illius causae adhuc perpetuum influxum, 
adeoque verum providentiae supremae indesinentem concursum, guber- 
nationem atque directionem: praesertim, si harmonia illa praestabilita, 
non aliquid {simplicissime}"’ metaphysicum, abstractum, habendum sit; 
sed aliquid reale, modum & mensuram activitatis illius motoris entele- 
chialis, in ordinem inviolabilem cogens; aut intra illum coercens. Sicut 
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arguments, I challenge anyone who is capable of contemplating and dis- 
criminating to determine whether the argument concerning the reference 
to a first cause subordinate to the rest of the general Epicurean hypothesis 
is the more valid, even by the smallest measure, since one will precisely 
establish that all natural bodies, extending to infinity as in actual division, 
so in number—individually, I say—have their own inseparably inherent 
entelechies or motors ad infinitum, which are attached to them.’ Not this 
alone, but moreover these motile entelechies would act absolutely by a 
force and energy, I say, stirred from themselves, appropriate for all ends, 
and would move and actuate this body in which they inseparably inhere. 
Who indeed does not see that imaginations of this sort have always pro- 
vided and will always provide an occasion for a twofold and also very 
ancient aberration of the human mind? Indeed, first of all, for the opinion 
concerning the eternity of the world; second, and above all, for this Epi- 
curean fantasy, that God neither needed nor intended to attend anymore 
to the things assembled or thrown into this arrangement (by himself or by 
themselves). As far as preestablished harmony is concerned, by which 
words or by merely equivalent ones the author names that which others, 
either expressly in words or discretely by sense of locutions, have called 
or admitted as natural laws: since, according to these laws, the author, in 
agreement with all those who adopt such opinions, wants us to believe 
that all things arise and are perpetrated in an immutable and constant way, 
what else can he expect than that to a number of bodies running to infin- 
ity without end, and to an equally infinite number of active incorporeal 
motile faculties or entelechies likewise without end, the infinity of origin 
and the absence of a limit to the preestablishment of this harmony whence 
they started could also correspond? This is in keeping with the twenty- 
first Exception below, where it is likewise proclaimed that these entel- 
echies must be believed never to cease or to be destroyed. Certainly, on 
account of all these implications, the human mind will never in any way 
be able to succeed, by means of a certain true science, in apodictically 
establishing the act of the first cause for the origination of these infinite 
things everywhere: if, in truth, something may be less than the minimum, 
by this same measure, which is null relative to nothing, it will not be 
possible by means of this nonsense to admit, or moreover to unveil, the 
still perpetual influx of this first cause, and thus the true perpetual con- 
course, governance, and direction of the supreme providence; particularly 
if this preestablished harmony is not to be held as something most simply 
metaphysical and abstract, but rather as something real, forcing into an 
inviolable order, or restraining within it, the manner and measure of the 
activity of the entelechic motor. In the same way, no small amount of such 
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hujusmodi multiplicatio entium, in praeliminaribus suppositionibus Dni 
Autoris, secundum quas de meis assertionibus judicium ferre & decer- 
nere suscepit, non exiguo numero invenitur. 

Frustra etiam certe iterum, no. 3. miratur Exceptio, quod mea respon- 
sio neget, animam non esse destinatam, ad cognoscendam seipsam. Ita 
nempe undique, etiam simpliciores distinctiones, susque deque habitae, 
omnem indolem justae disquisitionis pessundant. Ubi enim quaeso ul- 
lum a me verbum prolatum est, de destinatione animae? Cum nihil, nisi 
illud unum, in controversia fuerit, quid, quantumcunque fundata scien- 
tia, anima assequi possit; & quidem de ullis rebus, quae non ad corpo- 
rales affectiones pertineant. Quas corporales affectiones, si in materiae 
& motus, utrinque veras atque proprias rationes, earumque reciprocas 
relationes seu proportiones, dispescere, consentiunt, exceptionum talium 
autores aut fautores; nihil proclivius erit, quam apodictice stabilire, quod 
ne quidem de Divinitate quidquam cognoscendi, adeoque vel primum 
fundamentum naturalis Theologiae, de existentia Divinitatis, naturaliter 
inquam, assequendi, compos sit anima. Quod autem nihil ad rem facere 
dicitur, si anima seipsam secundum suam essentiam non cognoscat; &, 
ceu ratio hujus assertionis, (quod nihil ad rem faciat,) adducitur, quia 
etiam res externas, secundum ipsarum essentiam non cognoscere pos- 
sit: certe talium assertionum nervum disputatorium, etiam nulla anima 
cognoscet. Si enim anima destinata est, ad cognoscendam seipsam, & 
tamen nullatenus cognoscit suam essentiam, seu quicquid sibi essentiali- 
ter inest: quidnam sui, nedum totam seipsam, cognoscere debebit? Quae 
vero ultra dicuntur, de actibus reflexis, nedum de reminiscentia, contra 
quid usquam dicuntur? Cum nihil aliud fuerit in tota disceptatione, nisi 
illud unum: quod de anima non plus sciamus, quam contemplationes, 
comparationes, sive ut exceptio nominat, reflexiones, unice circa corpo- 
rearum rerum mutuas affectiones occupatas: nempe numerum, locum, 
magnitudinem, figuram, motum & actum, hujus gradum, ordinem, tem- 
pus, effectum, & ad res necessario fientes, finem. Sane vero quantum 
stricte dictae scientiae nobis competat, ex agnitione sic dictorum prin- 
cipiorum nobiscum natorum, majus operae pretium fecisset Dn. Autor, 
si vel mediocriter solum enucleasset; aut certe amplius, quam ego jam 
pridem in discretione tod AOyou Kai Tod Aoyiopod, allegavi: tanto magis 
cum illa, quae in negotio sensationum, secundum hanc differentiam fiunt, 
omnino mererentur evidentiorem, si quae detur, explicationem scien- 
tificam; sed certe, per actus reflexos, intuitum, seu obtutum sui ipsius, 
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multiplication of entities is discovered in the author’s first suppositions, 
in line with which he undertakes to make a judgment that speaks to and 
decides on my assertions. 

It is also certainly in vain that the Exception under number 3 again 
expresses surprise that my response denies that the soul is not destined to 
know itself. This is how the most basic distinctions, being denied all im- 
portance, compromise the character of any balanced investigation. Where 
indeed, I ask, was anything said by me concerning the destination of the 
soul? I ask, since nothing except this one thing has been in dispute: what 
the soul can reach by means of a science that is at all well founded, rela- 
tive to any things that do not pertain to corporeal affections. If the authors 
or patrons of such exceptions agree to refer these corporeal affections 
back to the distinctly true and proper reasons of matter and motion, and 
to the relations and proportions involved in these reasons, nothing will 
be easier than to apodictically establish that the soul is indeed incapable 
of knowing anything—I mean, of discovering anything concerning di- 
vinity or even reaching naturally, I say, to the first foundation of natural 
theology about the existence of God. It is said that it does not matter 
whether the soul does not know itself in accordance with its own essence; 
and likewise the reason of this assertion (that this does not matter much) 
is adduced because the soul cannot even know external things in accor- 
dance with their own essence: thus, certainly, no soul will even cognize 
the nerve of such disputatious assertions. If indeed the soul is destined 
to know itself and nevertheless in no wise does it know its essence, or 
anything that is essential to it, what shall it cognize of itself, not to speak 
of knowing itself entirely? That which is further said concerning reflex 
actions, not to mention reminiscence, against what is it said in any event? 
For there was nothing in the entire dispute other than this one thing: con- 
cerning the soul, we do not know anything more than contemplations, 
comparisons, or, as Leibniz names them, reflections, uniquely concerned 
with the mutual affections of corporeal things: number, place, magnitude, 
figure, motion, and act; degree, order, time, effect of the latter, and, rela- 
tive to things arising of necessity, their end. Insofar as we are interested 
in science properly understood, which arises from the knowledge of prin- 
ciples that are innate in us, the author would have put a higher value on 
that matter if he had actually only explicated it as much as, or rather, more 
amply than, I myself some time ago urged in my distinction between rea- 
son {logos} and reasoning {logismos}: all the more so since what takes 
place in the process of sensations, according to this distinction, would 
merit an altogether clearer scientific explanation if such a thing is pos- 
sible. But of course it will never be explicated by means of reflex acts, 
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similitudinem reminiscentiae, entelechias derivativas, motum nunquam 
existentem, certe nunquam enucleandam. 


Ad V 


Quaestio est utrum aliqua sit perceptio, ubi non adest animadversio. 
Responsio satis ostendit mentem discursus objectionibus praemissi 
non bene fuisse perceptam, cum perceptionem intellectui aequipollere 
[assumsit],7® a quo tantum abest, ut ne sensui quidem aequipolleat. Per- 
ceptio tam late sumitur, ut etiam possit esse plane confusa, Sensio habet 
aliquid distincti, Intellectio procedit per rationes, seu per veritates univer- 
sales, nec nisi in animabus rationalibus observatur. Ut autem melius intel- 
ligatur natura perceptionis confusae, expendatur exemplum jam dudum 
allegatum: Cum miscentur duo pulveres, caeruleus & flavus, ut inde fiat 
pulvis coloris viridis, tunc percipit anima utrumque pulvisculum, nempe 
tam caeruleum, quam flavum, nam nisi pars acervi eam afficeret, nec 
a toto afficeretur; & hanc passionem animae, a pulvisculo caeruleo vel 
flavo, ejus perceptionem voco. Sed ea perceptio confusa est, & in viridis 
coloris sensione latet, minimeque a nobis [tunc]™ caeruleus aut flavus 
color percipitur, nisi ut in viridi occultatur. Et hac explicatione data, puto 
cessaturas Responsionis dubitationes, agnoscique etiam quomodo hinc 
derivem, innumera a nobis percipi in corpore quoque nostro, quae ob exi- 
guitatem rei, aut ob consuetudinem id est, ob exiguitatem impressionis 
non sentimus. 


Ad V. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quae in Exceptione ad Quintum Membrum rursus adducuntur, quousque 
meae Deductioni crucem figere possint, iterum cujuslibet bene distincto 
judicio & arbitrio permitto. Ego aliter comprehendere non possum, quam 
quod perceptio, sine ulla animadversione, nunquam fieri possit. Et sane 
recte antiquissimi, quod hic Dn. Autor perceptionem vocat, (nec me ipso 
contradicente) sensum communem appellaverunt: nempe utique confu- 
sam, quantum ad specialia, sed tamen veram & realem, generalem ani- 
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intuition, contemplation of oneself, similitude in reminiscence, derivative 
entelechies, and motion that never exists. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation V 


The question is whether there is a certain perception in which there is 
no awareness. The Response sufficiently shows that the meaning of the 
discourse prefacing the objections has not been well perceived, since it 
assumed that perception is equivalent to intellection, from which it is so 
different that it is not even equivalent to sensation. Perception is under- 
stood so widely that it can even be quite confused. Sensation has some- 
thing distinct about it; intellection proceeds by way of reasons or univer- 
sal truths, and is not found except in rational souls. In order, moreover, 
for the nature of confused perception to be better understood, the example 
put forth previously should be rehearsed: when two powders are mixed, 
one blue and the other yellow, so that from them a green powder is made, 
thereupon the soul perceives both sorts of fine grains, the blue as well 
as the yellow, for unless each part of the aggregate affected the soul, it 
would not be affected by the whole; and hence I term “perception” this 
passion of the soul occasioned by the blue or the yellow grains of powder. 
But this perception is confused, and lies hidden in the sensation of the 
green color, and the blue or the yellow color is not the least perceived by 
us except as concealed in the green. And given this explanation, I believe 
that the doubts of the Response will be left off and that it is made clear in 
what way I derive from thence that innumerable things are also perceived 
by us in our body that we do not sense on account of the smallness of the 
object or on account of habit, that is, on account of the smallness of the 
impression. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception V 


I again leave to the good judgment and decision of any judge the task of 
deciding in what measure these further arguments adduced in the Excep- 
tion to Enodation V may jeopardize my deduction. I cannot understand 
anything other than that perception, without any animadversion, can at no 
time arise. And clearly what the author here calls perception, the most an- 
cient thinkers correctly (and without my contradicting them) called sen- 
sus communis: to wit, a certain confused animadversion concerning de- 
tails, but nevertheless a true and real general animadversion that there is 
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madversionem, quod aliquid sentiendum praesto sit. Cui demum succedit 
altior animadversio, quid & quale illud sit; Adeoque etiam perceptionis 
exquisitior intensio & animadversionis intentio & attentio. Voluissem 
autem, ut Dn. Autor meum Argumentum penitius solvisset, quomodo 
non confusa, sed quantumcunque exquisitissima animadversione, anima 
dijudicare valeat, quod in oblato colore viridi, insit caeruleus, & flavus: 
cum utrorumque seorsim propriam essentiam animadvertere, seu vere 
intellectualiter judicare, nullatenus valeat: sed sola veluti prima cogni- 
tionis notione, & tunc addita, sive verbali nota, sive alteri animae per 
nullum discursum communicabili idea, hanc singularem impressionem 
in sensum, distinctam conservare possit. Unde certe tam novus color, 
qui e commixtione resultat, quam proprius cujusque seorsim, non nisi 
unam eandemque generalem animadversionem, etiam quantumlibet sese 
advertenti animae offert: i.e. tam parum illa distincte judicare valet, unde 
commixtio caerulei & flavi, viriditatem sistat (nisi quod in graminea viri- 
ditate, propinquitas flavedinis emineat) quam parum distincte judicare 
potest, quid in se & proprie atque directe sit, sive essentia cerulei, sive 
flavi. 

Tanto magis autem liquere opinor, quod Dn. Autor nervum meae De- 
ductionis in hoc Membro praecipuum, plane non voluerit attingere, qui 
erat, quod Anima subinde res, sensorium unum I. alterum certissime fe- 
rientes, ne quidem generalissima illa perceptione, seu sensu communi, 
apprehendat: ut velut in momenta obviis exemplis notissimum est, dum 
alii negotio attentius intenta, ne quidem ullo modo generalissimo, fieri 
animadvertit, quae ipso Actu scientia sensoria sine contradictione feriunt. 
Cui nempe fundamento innititur, vera illa, & in re fundata, sed certe ad- 
huc passim parum pro dignitate animadversa, diversitas, activae potesta- 
tis Animae, ad sentiendum, aut non sentiendum: & passivae receptivita- 
tis, Motuum, sensoria ab extra afficientium. 

Quam rem, quum in ipsa scripta Theoria, quantum pro discentibus ne- 
cessarium videri poterat, prolixe deduxerim; satis, si quidem non abunde, 
erit, per summos apices hic repetere. Ad sensationem parte una, requi- 
ritur, appulsus speciei sensilis, ad corporeum organum sensorium; & 
impulsus, quem huic infert. Ex altera parte, adesse utique debet exquisita 
mechanico-organica dispositio, in corporea constitutione sensorii, vulgo 
dicti organi; sed haec nondum absolvit ullum effectum aut eventum sen- 
sationis: verum necessaria prorsus est adhuc longe penitior Actuatio, quae 
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something present to be sensed. Then it is precisely followed by a higher 
animadversion about what and how this thing is: and thus there occurs a 
more precise tendency to perceive as well as an intention of and attention 
to animadversion. But I would have liked for the author to more deeply 
analyze my argument about how the soul, by means of an attention that is 
not confused, but in a way most precise, has the power to judge that blue 
and yellow are incorporated in the green color that is presented, while it 
in no way has the power to notice each one’s own essence separately or to 
truly judge of them by means of the intellect. But it is only by means of a 
first notion of cognition, to which is then added either a verbal sign or an 
idea that is communicable by no reasoning to another soul that this singu- 
lar impression upon the sense can be kept distinct. Whence, certainly, the 
new color that results from the mixture, as well as the color particular to 
each component separately, offers one and the same general animadver- 
sion to the soul even when it attends to itself to some degree: that is, it 
has as little of the power to distinctly judge from where the mixture of 
the blue and the yellow brings about greenness (unless in the greenness 
of grass, the proximity of yellowness stands out) as it does to distinctly 
judge what is properly and directly in itself or what is the essence of blue 
or of yellow. 

I believe this makes it clearer that the author plainly did not wish to 
touch the principal nerve of my deduction in this section, which was that 
the soul does not even immediately grasp the things that make a real 
impression on one or the other of the organs of sense, by means of that 
most general perception or common sense; so likewise it is well known 
by obvious examples that in the moments when the soul is attentive to 
another matter, it does not notice, even in the most general way, the things 
that incontestably make an impression by their very act on the cognitive 
senses. It is on this foundation that the real and true difference, which is, 
however, certainly little noticed for its importance, lies between the active 
power of the soul for sensing or not sensing, and its passive receptivity for 
motions affecting the sensory organs from outside. 

But since I drew this matter out at length in the True Medical Theory, to 
the extent that this seemed helpful to students, here I think it will be suffi- 
cient to repeat the major points, even if not in detail. On the one hand, the 
conveying of a sensible species to the corporeal sensory organ is required 
for sensation, as is the impulse that it produces in it. On the other hand, a 
precise mechanico-organic disposition should be present in the corporeal 
constitution of the sensory organ—to speak in common terms—but this 
still does not produce any effect or occurrence of sensation. In truth, a 
more profound actuation is absolutely necessary here, an actuation that 
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tO formale organisationis demum constituat, imo, (dico organisationis) 
absolvat; nempe tam justa tonica intensio, quam exquisita directio, tener- 
rimae structurae organicae, in illa parte sensoria. Haec postrema praeci- 
pue, quanquam etiam altera antecedens, sunt exquisitissimae operationes 
animae; nempe motoriae actiones, in organo sensoriae. Praeter haec au- 
tem omnia, superest, pro totius negotii ultimo apice, attentio, quantum- 
cunque intenta, animae, ad actum sensationis, quod vulgo dicimus, cum 
animi adversione, seu advertentia, active & positive celebrandum. Unde, 
si vel maxime occursus seu appulsus, imo impulsus, seu qualiscunque 
commotio, ab objecto sensili, in organum, (seu potius nudam machinam) 
fiat; si haec, justo & sufficiente tono, non recte actuetur, tam parum justae 
sensoriae impressionis inde sequetur, quam soni, a chorda nihil tensa. 
Quanto magis e contra, active tendens illud principium tenerrimas organi 
partes, tono illo affecerit, tanto tenerius adventitius ille insultus, percel- 
let sic adfectam partem. Ut adeo sensatio in genere, sit Motus sensorio 
adhibiti alteratio, a motu extrinsecus incurrente; quae quum necessario 
redundet in illud principium, quod motum in organa ipsa perpetrat & su- 
stentat, fit inde, in hoc principium impressio illa, quam perceptionem usi- 
tata notatione vocant: tanto exquisitior, quanto intentius motus hic activus 
sensorius, tenerrimis partibus organi adhibetur. 

E qua consideratione non potest ita prorsus obscure colligi, qui fiat 
quotidianis, imo in horas obviis, exemplis, v.g. sub profundo & securo 
somno, ut teneriores sensationes ab objectis ordinariis, plane non (quan- 
tum ad sensationem sufficit) afficiantur: adeoque per illud tempus tales 
sensationes revera plane non fiant. Dum nimirum, dimisso tali gradu 
tonici motus, qui ad actum perceptionis administrari debebat, aliunde 
occurrans tenor motus, nihil ad rhombum efficit: & vicissim, quomodo 
securae quieti diffidens anima, etiam sensoriae tensivae actionis, tantum 
adhuc, v.g. in auditoriis organis, detineat & continuet, ut qualiscunque 
strepitus illam ad vigilantiam revocare possit. Cujus rei exempla quo- 
tidiana sunt, in notissima illa intensa aeque ac intenta, acuto audiendi, 
praesertim timida cupiditate, seu exquisite audiendi intenta voluntate. 

Nihil autem miror, si haec talia tam prolixe narrari, nauseam alicui 
moveant; cum certe mihi ipsi idem obtingat &c. 
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constitutes precisely what is formal in the organization, and, I say, even 
brings it about; in other words there must be not only an exactly tonic 
tension, but also an exquisite direction of the fine organic structure in this 
sensitive part. The latter principally, but the former also, are most precise 
operations of the soul—indeed, actions of the motive soul in the sense 
organ. Besides all this, there remains as an ultimate requirement in this 
process a somehow focused attention of the soul toward the act of sensa- 
tion, which is to be achieved, as we commonly say, through the attention 
or adverting of the soul. Hence, if an occurrence or a conveyance—or 
more precisely, an impulsion or a commotion—of any sort is brought 
from the sensible object to the organ (or rather, to the bare machine), if 
it is not properly actuated by a just and sufficient tonus, as little of the 
proper sensory impression follows as does sound from a string that is not 
at all tense. On the contrary, to the degree that this actively inclining prin- 
ciple affects the finest parts of the organ with such a tonus, so much more 
delicately will this exogenous commotion strike the affected part. Thus 
sensation in general will be an alteration of the motion affecting the sen- 
sorium from a motion that runs onto it from outside; as sensation reflects 
upon this principle that accomplishes and sustains motion into the organs 
themselves, an impression is thus brought about in this principle that, in 
the usual terminology, is called “perception”: this impression becomes 
more exquisite as that active sensory motion is applied more intensely to 
the finest parts of the organ. 

From this consideration, it can be conjectured without too much ob- 
scurity how it so happens in examples observed daily and even hourly, 
for instance, in a deep and untroubled sleep, that weaker sensations from 
ordinary objects plainly are not felt (enough to be sufficient for sensa- 
tion); and so during this period of time, such sensations in fact plainly 
would not arise, since, with the suspension of such a degree of tonic mo- 
tion as should have been involved in the act of perception, the course of 
the motion that comes from elsewhere has no effect: vice versa, it can 
also be conjectured in which way a soul unable to achieve peaceful sleep 
likewise retains and perpetuates so much of a sensory tensive action, for 
example, in the auditory organs, that it is able to be awoken by any sort 
of noise. Of which there are daily examples, above all in that unavowed 
desire (intense and strenuous) to listen attentively or in the intentional 
will to listen carefully. 

Ido not wonder at all, moreover, whether the verbose narration of these 
things would move some to nausea, since it certainly happens to me. 
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Non intelligo Responsionem, columbarum reditus ad nota columbaria 
a corporeis impressionibus fieri, negantem. Nonne radii lucis, itemque 
propagationes sonorum, odorumque sunt corporeae impressiones? Nonne 
canes odorem & similia effluvia tenuissima sequuntur, cum per multa 
milliaria viam inveniunt? Item de columbis ad columbaria redeuntibus 
dicendum putem, nempe sensus earum recordationemque percelli. Prima 
an posterioribus praeferant, parum refert, cum & canes interdum priores 
dominos repetant, interdum novis adhaerescant. 


Ad VI. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Ad Sextam meam explicationem, non capio, quid adjiciendum esse pos- 
sit; imo in confesso potius esse arbitror, quod nimio plus jam dixerim, 
quam operae pretium sit. Quod juxta posteriores Exceptiones non intel- 
lectum fuerit, tanto minus mirari licet, quum tantundem toti statui contro- 
versiae evenerit. Erat hic, an v.g. reditus columbarum fiat ita nuda sim- 
pliciter mechanica actione, ut nescio quae exhalationes, aut quocunque 
modo agentes particulae, pristini columbarii ad longissimam distantiam 
per Atmosphaeram, perpetuo divagantes, pure corporea organa illius ma- 
chinae, qualem esse volunt, quam columbam dicimus, ita trudant atque 
pellant, ut hanc columbam inquam, vel ab altero milliari ad pristinam 
mansionem repellant & retroagant? Quae nempe est sincera asseveratio 
brutis animam negantium: pro qua, an, & quousque steterit Dn. Autor, 
ex ejus dubitatione judicandum veniet. In Exceptione vero, convertitur 
res ad recordationem; nimio majore, nisi me quidem omnia fallunt, dif- 
ficultate Asyntheta. Quum enim recordatio, reminiscentia, memoria, ex 
illa hypothesi, sit nudus actus mechanicus, corporalis repraesentationis, 
alicubi in tenerrimam substantiam cerebri impressae: quid talis res facere 
possit, ad distinctum non solum, sed tempore ipso diversum, nempe sub- 
sequentem demum, actum executionis, secundum illam recordationem, 
imo propter objecta recordationis, (physico-mechanica, an vero mora- 
lia, finalia, dispiciant oculatiores) ego pariter necesse habeo profiteri, me 
non intelligere. Mihi enim 1) actus memoriae, 2) secundum memoriae 
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I do not understand the Response, which denies that the return of pigeons 
back to their original pigeon loft results from corporeal impressions. Are 
not the rays of light as well as the transmissions of sounds and odors 
corporeal impressions? Do dogs not pursue odors and similar very fine 
effluvia when they find their way over many miles? I believe we may say 
similarly of pigeons that return to their pigeon lofts that their senses and 
memory are struck. It does not matter whether they prefer the former to 
the more recent ones, since dogs too sometimes seek their former masters 
and sometimes cling to their new ones. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception VI 


I do not understand what can be added to my sixth Explanation; indeed, 
I consider rather that it should be acknowledged that I have already said 
much more than the matter deserves. What was not understood, accord- 
ing to the latest Exception, is less surprising, since this was the case for 
the whole state of the controversy. Here it was a question whether, for 
example, the return of pigeons occurs simply by a mere mechanical ac- 
tion, so that some sort of exhalations, I know not what, or agent particles 
of a former pigeon loft, perpetually floating at very long distances in the 
atmosphere, would thus push and drive the purely corporeal organs of this 
machine, which is what is meant when we say “pigeon,” so that they repel 
and drive back this pigeon, I say, from miles away to its former dwelling. 
Which, of course, is a sincere assertion of those denying a soul to the 
brutes: for which, whether, and for how long the author will hold firm will 
have to be judged from his Doubt. In the Exception, this matter is assimi- 
lated to recollection by means of what fosters an exceedingly great asyn- 
thetic problem, if I am not entirely deceived. Since indeed recollection, 
reminiscence, memory, on his hypothesis, are a bare mechanical act of 
corporeal representation, somewhere impressed upon the fine substance 
of the brain, I find it equally necessary to declare that I do not understand 
what such a state of affairs can do, not only for a distinct act of execution, 
but also for an act that varies with respect to time, and is indeed subse- 
quently executed, following upon this recollection, nay on account of the 
objects of this recollection (be they physico-mechanical or truly moral 
and final: let more clever people look at this question). For me: (1) the 
act of memory, (2) the act of making a judgment in accordance with the 
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subjectum fientis judicii, & 3) Voluntatis, secundum judicium potius, 
quam memoriam, perpetuo sunt res distinctae: quid autem etiam, ad to- 
tum effectum, pure passivae pulsionis & trusionis, usque ad terminum 
reditus, recordationi competat; & cur hujus mentionem facere necessa- 
rium videri potuerit, (nisi ad sententiam, cui ego subscribo, ambiguus 
inclinet animus,) etiam non intelligo. 


Ad VII 


Hic fortasse dissensus non est. 


Ad VIII 


Si corpus perceptione & appetitu careret, credo non magis vivum appel- 
lari mereretur, quam flamma ad se nutriendam laborans. Et fortasse Res- 
ponsio non dissentit, videtur enim ad animam recurrere. 


Ad VIII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Duo haec dubia, in eandem tribum conjiciuntur, ut nempe in priore, for- 
tassis, in altero, ut videtur, nihil magnopere differat, Dni Autoris, & mea 
sententia. Ita enim consentit Exceptio, hos numeros respiciens. Et sane 
admodum moderate jam in Dubitatione, septimo dubio adscriptum erat, 
quod Dn. Autor saltem ita putet. De Octavo vero non ita facilem expec- 
taveram opinionem, quod mea thesis fortasse non dissentiat. Si enim illi 
respectus, novem indiciis, justa consecutione procedentes, non {differre } 
710 videntur, ab illa, in omnia alia abeunte imaginatione, de flamma, seip- 
sam non solum nutriente; sed, ut habet Exceptio, etiam laborante sese 
nutrire: tunc non video, quid ultra dissensus utrinque agnosci possit, 
nempe ex parte Dn Autoris, cui haec ita, fortasse esse videntur. Ita enim 
ipsi mecum convenire potuisset, si vel maxime, reciproce mihi cum ipso 
convenire, circa has opiniones, non obtigisset. Cum autem ipsa profunda 
universae dubitationis recte fundandae, initia, tam levi pede transsilire, 
satis visum fuerit; nec mihi magis mirum esse potuit, quod universa 
dubitatio non exactius, vel proposita sit, vel enucleata. Rectissime vero 
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subject of memory, (3) the act of willing according to the judgment more 
than to the memory: these are always distinct operations. What part of 
passive pushes and pulls toward the entire effect all the way to the end 
of the return corresponds to recollection; and why could it seem to him 
necessary to make mention of that recollection (unless his wavering mind 
inclines toward the opinion to which I subscribe), I do not understand. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation VII 


Here there may be no disagreement. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation VIII 


If the body should be devoid of perception and appetition, I believe that 
it would no more deserve to be called living than a flame that labors to 
feed itself. And perhaps the Response does not disagree; for it seems to 
resort to the soul. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception VIII 


These two Doubts are put together here because in truth, according to 
the first, perhaps, and according to the other, it appears that my opinion 
does not differ much from that of the author. Thus, indeed, the Exception 
is in agreement with respect to these sections. And with real moderation 
in doubting, he already declared in the seventh Doubt that he would thus 
think. Concerning the eighth, I certainly did not expect such a gracious 
opinion that perhaps my thesis would not be different from his. If indeed 
the relations that proceed by proper logical order in the ninth section do 
not seem to differ from an imagination that transforms itself into eve- 
rything else concerning the flame that not only nourishes itself but also, 
as the Exception maintains, labors to nourish itself, then I do not see 
what further disagreement could be acknowledged on the part of both 
of us, indeed on the part of the author, to whom these matters perhaps 
appear thus. Thus indeed he could have agreed with me if it had not been 
the case that above all I reciprocally agreed with him concerning these 
opinions. Since it sufficiently appeared that he leaped rather lightly over 
the profound premises of a well-founded universal doubt, I could not but 
wonder why this universal doubt had been neither proposed nor explained 
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iocum illum antiquum allegatum agnosco, pro sententia; quam Dn. Autor 
tuetur; (nempe de conservatione corporis, per media simpliciter corpo- 
rea, ex confesso materialia: cui pollicem premunt somnia illa, de radice 
omnium morborum e potentiis salinis: quibus proinde, noxiis, destinantur 
contrariae (quidem, sed & ipsae salinae energiae,) corporeae materiae, 
quae cum secundum hanc opinionem, propugnare debeant, & conservare 
illud, quod contrariae impugnant, imo {expugnant}"'' atque destruunt: 
nempe vitam: recte huc quadrabit apophthegma, a Dn. Autore adductum; 
nisi quidem ita informare potius, quam reformare, satius videatur: salem 
potius pro anima datum esse, quam animam pro sale. Comparet autem, 
quem conceptum, talium opinionum patroni sibi forment, de VITA. Qua- 
lem prorsus eundem etiam ostendit Helmontius junior, quando de aluta- 
riorum conditura corii bubuli, per resinosos cortices abiegnos, (Von dem 
Lohe Gerben / Lohe gahr machen / forte Lohe-gahrigt machen) ex eadem 
porticu philosophatur, quod hac operatione physica, alia nova Vita, intro- 
ducatur in cutem bubulam: quod idem sub se comprehendit etiam omnia, 
tam muria, quam fuliginoso fumo condita. Qualium animarum traduce, 
cum prae aliis celebris sit Westphalia, poterat inde tanto facilius jocus hic 
emanare. 


Ad IX 


(1) Vegetationem, nutritionem, propagationem oriri ex structura & motu 
machinae; Responsio pro nuda positione habet sine probatione. Sed 
contrarium potius ipsa probare debebat. Quicquid enim in corpore & a 
corpore fit, id mechanice, seu per ejus magnitudinem, figuram & motum 
fieri praesumitur, nisi contrarium probetur, id est, nisi ostendatur, id esse 
supra materiae naturam. 

(2) Analogia flammae se tuentis, nutrientis, propagantis, comparatae 
cum animali eadem praestante exquisitius; non est tam spernenda, quam 
Responsio innuit. Quemadmodum enim Responsio ad rigorosos explica- 
tus recurrens, negat, flammam per se subsistere, se nutrire, se propagare, 
se tueri, se aeris affluxu indigere; Ita eodem modo negari potest, animal 
haec per se praestare, quia sine perpetuo ambientum affluxu, & permea- 
tione intima non tantum respiratio locum non haberet, sed etiam calor & 
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with sufficient exactness. But I acknowledge most rightly the ancient joke 
cited by the author as an opinion that he seems to share (it is a matter here 
of the conservation of the body by simply corporeal means, recognized 
to be material): a view that these dreams favor concerning the root of all 
illnesses from saline powers. To these illnesses are consequently opposed 
corporeal matters (themselves possessing saline energy), and these, ac- 
cording to this view, are destined to fight and conserve that which the 
contrary matters assail, indeed attack and destroy: namely, life. Here the 
adage adduced by the author rightly fits, assuming that it does not seem 
preferable to inform rather than to reform, by stating that the salt has been 
given as equivalent to the soul, rather than the soul as equivalent to the 
salt. Thus it becomes apparent what view of life the proponents of such 
opinions frame for themselves. It is precisely the same idea that the youn- 
ger van Helmont proposed when, concerning the preparation of cowhide 
by means of resinous pine barks (“from bark come the substances for 
tanning / refine the bark / make it very pungent”),’ he philosophizes from 
this portico that by this physical operation a different, new life is intro- 
duced into the cowhide: which could similarly be said of all things that 
one prepares, from brine as well as from chimney smoke. Since Westpha- 
lia is best known for resorting to such souls, such a joke could well come 
from there. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation IX 


(1) That vegetation, nutrition, and propagation arise from the structure 
and motion of the machine: the Response maintains that this is a bare 
assertion without proof. But it is rather the contrary that it should have 
proved. Whatever indeed is done in the body and from the body is pre- 
sumed to be done mechanically, that is, according to its magnitude, fig- 
ure, and motion, unless the contrary be proved, that is, unless it is shown 
that this is beyond the nature of matter. 

(2) The analogy of the flame that maintains, nourishes, and propagates 
itself, compared with the animal that accomplishes the same but more 
exquisitely, is not to be so much scorned as happens in the Response. In- 
deed, just as the Response, by resorting to rigorous explanations, denies 
that a flame preserves, nourishes, propagates, and maintains itself and 
requires an influx of air, in the same way it can be denied that an animal 
accomplishes the same by itself, since without the perpetual influx of 
ambient elements, and without their intimate permeating of the body, not 
only would respiration not take place, but indeed the heat and the fluidity 
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fluiditas humorum cessarent, ut ex intensi frigoris experimento constat. 
Ut iam de vi Elastica non dicam & motu Tonico, (qui credo nihil aliud, 
quam vis Elasticae exercitium esse) quae etiam a motu permeantium oriri 
constat. Experimento etiam Antliae Pneumaticae scimus, aeris ambientis 
pressione, sanguinem aliosque liquores plerumque in sua debita consis- 
tentia contineri, eaque sublata spumescere, & vasa dirumpere, nec, ut par 
est, circulari. Accedit transpiratio perpetua, aliaque adsunt indicia multa, 
ex quibus patet corpora animalium non tantum nutrimento, per intervalla 
assumto indigere, sed & fluminis instar in continuo fluxu esse. Nec quic- 
quam tam solidum esse inter corporea sensibilia, quin intestinis motibus 
agitetur, qui ab ambientium permeatione sustentantur, Boylius multis 
observationibus firmavit. Nec obstat analogiae inter flammam & animal, 
quod flamma comparari possit vortici pulveris ab aere agitati; cum tota 
natura corporea ex hujusmodi vorticibus fluidorum parvis magnisque 
constet; ut ipsa corporum firmitas ex motu fluidorum corporum conspi- 
rante oriatur, quae cohaesionem quandam producit, ut sine resistentia 
unum ab altero divelli non possit. 


Ad IX. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quam inanes sint disputationes, statu controversiae non constituto aut 
servato, si praesens disceptatio non ostendit, nihil aliud declarabit. Assi- 
gnabatur in Dubitatione, corpori ejusque structurae simpliciter corporea 
efficacia seipsum perficiendi, nutriendi, reparandi, propagandi. Mihi 
nihil horum placere poterat; affatim utique animadvertenti, quod omnia 
& singula, quae hic memorantur, ad ipsam usque structuram, primo & 
primario loco, Motu solo, & hujus exquisitissima gubernatione, & spe- 
cialissima directione, unice absolvantur; imo, non soleant solum ita, sed 
ne possint quidem aliter fieri. Quid e prolixa mea deductione perceptum, 
aut potius passim visum tantum sit, Exceptiones innuunt. Otiosa certe 
occupatio est, res non nisi sub connexione expendendas, decerpendo cap- 
tare potius, quam carpere. 

Difficultas, quae hanc novam (mechanicam) philosophiam perpe- 
tuo impeditam tenuit, non amplius ita dissimulari potest, quin etiam 
simplicissimae contemplationi facile dispalescat. Omnia in corporibus, 
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of the humors would cease, as is evident from the experience of intense 
cold. Not to mention, besides, the elastic force and tonic motion (which, 
I believe, is nothing other than the action of the elastic force), which, it is 
also evident, arise from the motion of particles permeating the body. We 
also know from the experiment with the pneumatic pump that by the pres- 
sure of ambient air, the blood and other liquids are generally maintained 
in their appropriate consistency, and that when the pressure is taken away, 
they become foamy and the vessels burst, nor, which is equivalent, does 
the blood circulate any longer.'° Perpetual transpiration can be added, and 
many other indications show that the bodies of animals not only require 
nourishment obtained at intervals, but also are in continual flux like a 
river. Nor is there anything so solid among sensible bodies that it should 
not be agitated by internal motions, which are sustained by the perme- 
ating of ambient particles, as Boyle confirmed through many observa- 
tions.'' Nor does it hinder the analogy of the flame to the animal that a 
flame can be compared to a vortex of dust agitated by the air, since all of 
corporeal nature consists, in a sense, in vortices of fluids, large or small, 
so that the very firmness of bodies arises from the conspiring motion of 
fluid bodies, which produces a certain cohesion to the extent that without 
resistance, one body cannot be separated from another.'? 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception IX 


If the present dispute does not show, by the disordered and incoherent 
state of the controversy, how inane these disputations are, nothing else 
will make it known. In the Doubt, the corporeal power of perfecting, 
nourishing, repairing, and propagating itself is assigned to the body and 
its structure alone. Nothing of this can be pleasing to me, who has every- 
where made it sufficiently known that each and every thing that is related 
here, including for the very structure of the body, is singularly executed, 
in the first and primary place, by motion alone, and its most exquisite 
government and most special direction, and is not only used for this pur- 
pose but cannot even happen otherwise. The Exceptions indicated what is 
only perceived or rather occasionally seen in my extensive deduction. It 
is certainly an idle occupation to catch partly, as in passing, rather than to 
get hold of things that cannot be developed but through their connection 
with one another. 

The difficulty that perpetually impedes this new (mechanical) philoso- 
phy can no longer be so concealed that it would not become easily appar- 
ent to the simplest contemplation. Everything in bodies that is commonly 
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quae vulgo animata dicuntur, pure mechanice fieri, prima ibi est posi- 
tio. Illud t0 Mechanicum, tribuitur materiae & motui. Minus feliciter 
autem, velut ex compacto, de quocunque negotio tandem incidat sermo, 
omnia & singula adscribuntur materiae; quae propriis suis, aut sui af- 
fectionibus, omnia & efficiat, & perficiat: tam in seipsam, quam in alia. 
Sicubi vero ad Motum revocatur disceptatio, tunc tam de propria hu- 
jus essentia, quam subsistentia, & efficacia, adeo vel nulla vel prorsus 
aliena obtinetur explicatio, ut nihil usquam, nisi vel principii petitiones, 
vel inter operose textas verborum ambages, tandem illud unum exeat, 
brevissimum, quod ab omni tempore, simplicissimo candore, agnoscit 
vulgus hominum: Das sey nun also / und habe seine Art also / und miisse 
ohne Zweifel also / und nicht anders seyn / weil es allezeit tiberein also 
gewesen sey. 

Cui decreto sanciendo & stabiliendo, praecipuo subsidio est pro impe- 
rio ad universalis legis vim deductum illud Edictum: de finibus rerum 
naturalium non esse disputandum. Quod nempe rotunde est illud idem, 
omnia ita esse debere, uti sunt, quia ita sunt. 

A qua vero sententia, cum illa, quam ego quoque tueor, ita in diversum 
abeat, ut dissentiendi rationes quoque reddam; tam ab ipsarum rerum in 
se considerata indole, quam mutuo inter plures habitu, & tandem mani- 
festiore fine, evidenter depromtas: cum aliis eligendi libertatem liberaliter 
relinquam: quid attinet, similem libertatem exercendi arbitrium mihi eri- 
pere velle: solis edictis, non solum sine ulla ratione, sed & contra omnem 
allegatam. 

Unde potius cujusvis recte colligendi facultate pollentis proprio judi- 
cio permitto, 1) an ego sine justa causa desideraverim, quod sententia in 
dubitationibus adhuc nimio generalius producta, quod corpus vivum sese 
perficiat, nutriat, reparet, propaget; & quod hoc universum ex ipsa struc- 
tura ejus, ut machinae, consequatur: Aut, (quod fortasse vocabulum VIVI 
corporis innuere debebat) quod motus illi machinae, quatenus materialis 
est, in Exceptione adscriptus, revera talis sit; nempe machinae illi tali, 
quatenus corporea est, inditus, insitus, (1pd6tw>s, KAO’ aut Kai HT KATO 
ovpBeBnKOG) proprius, omnia ista efficiat & perficiat? 

Aut an ex adverso ego non (uti contendit Exceptio) probaverim, quod 
hi actus & effectus non sint a machina, quatenus materiata est; seu, ut ite- 
rum loquitur Exceptio, supra materiae naturam. Unde aliter augurari non 
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said to be animated arises purely mechanically: this is the first position 
here. This mechanical property is attributed to matter and motion. Less 
happily, however, as if by agreement, the discussion of any matter what- 
ever ultimately ends up ascribing each and every thing to matter, which, 
through what is proper to it, or through its affections, both effects and per- 
fects all things: both in itself as well as in other things. If the discussion 
happens to fall back to motion, with respect both to its own essence and to 
its substance and efficacy, either no explanation is obtained or one that is 
entirely alien is reached, meaning that in the final analysis nothing results 
but question begging or, among tangled yarns of words, this unique and 
very brief saying that the common man has always acknowledged with 
the very simplest candor: “It is now thus / and this is the way it is / and 
it must undoubtedly be thus / and not otherwise / for it was always and 
everywhere was.” 

For confirming and stabilizing this decree, it is principally helpful to 
assert the authority of this edict, which has been elevated to the rank of a 
universal law: there should be no disputing concerning the ends of natural 
things. Which, of course, is easily the same as: all things should be as 
they are, because they are. 

But, since the opinion that I defend is so different from this one that I 
am able to provide reasons for my disagreement that are evidently drawn 
as much from the proper character of the things considered in themselves 
as from the mutual relation between many, and finally from their more 
manifest end, while I leave to others the liberty of freely choosing, why 
does he wish to deprive me of a similar liberty of exercising my will, and 
this by edicts alone, not only without any reason, but against all reason 
that has been alleged? 

Hence I rather leave it to the proper judgment of any person rightly 
exercising the power of reason whether I deplored without a just cause 
the opinion, put forward in a far too general way in the Doubts, that the 
living body perfects, nourishes, repairs, and propagates itself, and that 
this results generally from its very structure as a machine: or (which per- 
haps the term “living body” should indicate) that the motion attributed 
to this machine in the Exception, to the extent that it is material, is in 
truth precisely such that, being innate, inherent, and proper (in the first 
instance essentially, not accidentally) to this very machine insofar as it is 
corporeal, it executes and accomplishes all these things. 

Or whether, on the contrary, I did not show (as the Exception contends) 
that this act and this effect are not from the machine insofar as it is ma- 
terialized; but rather, as the Exception also puts it, beyond the nature of 
matter. Whence, I cannot conjecture otherwise than to suppose that those 
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possum, quam quod priores illae conditiones, quas ad octavum Dubium 
postulavi, lectae non fuerint; secus enim capere non possum, qui fieri 
potuisset, ut non intellectae essent. 

Reliqua vero, quae in Exceptione pro nono illo dubio stabiliendo affe- 
runtur, expediat quisquis potest: ego Davus sum non Oedipus. 


Ad X 


Cum medicina consistat in arte corporis humani tuendi utique accurata 
corporis humani cognitio nimia esse non potest ad scopum medicum, 
etsi omnes Medicos aeque eam possidere necesse non sit. Responsio 
innuit, inutilitatem Anatomiae maxime de recentiore illa exquisitiore 
intelligi. Sed argumenta ad eam probandam allata, fere fundata sunt in 
praesenti statu scientiae medicae, quam in infantia hactenus constitutam 
esse nemo credo inficiabitur, & licet pars eius, quae Chirurgia appella- 
tur, facilius excoli potuerit, quia magis per visibilia procedit; promo- 
tio tamen ipsius quoque maxima progressu temporis sperari potest, & 
quanto perficietur magis, eo magis apparebit usus exquisitae Anatomiae; 
uti certe videmus ad sublationem catarrhactae oculi & lapidis vesicae 
eam profuisse. Spes est, aliquando aquam inter cutem aliaque noxia non 
minore certitudine sublatum iri, aliasque aperturas, separationes, repa- 
rationes, correctiones in potestate fore, quae nunc habentur desperatae; 
itaque reipublicae interest nihil omitti, quod ad spem futuri progressus 
facere possit. 


Ad X. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quae pro decimi dubii reductione in viam declaravi, ut ante oculos est, 
illis duobus fundamentis innituntur, 1) quod magnus numerus scruti- 
niorum Anatomicorum, Medico scopo, (tam chirurgico, quam pharma- 
ceutico-therapeutico) nihil quicquam lucis aut usus Pragmatici, adferat: 
sed physicae, vel notitiae historicae, vel pensitationi scientificae, (non 
medicae sed physicae anthropologiae,) relinqui mereatur. 2) Interim 
autem etiam in illa anatomiae tractatione, quae medicis usibus in rei 
veritate inservit, affatim laboris vero philiatro supersit: 3) indiscreta vero 
utriusque talis anatomiae tractatio, non solum multum temporis & laboris 
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prior conditions that I demanded with respect to the eighth Doubt were 
not read; otherwise, I cannot grasp how it could have arisen that they were 
misunderstood. 

But let whoever is able deal with everything else that is alleged in the 
ninth Exception in order to justify the doubt: I am Davus, not Oedipus." 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation X 


Since medicine certainly consists in the art of preserving the human body, 
a precise knowledge of the human body cannot be at all in excess with 
regard to the scope of medicine, although it is not necessary that all phy- 
sicians possess it in the same degree. The Response suggests that the 
uselessness of anatomy is to be understood as concerning mainly recent 
subtle anatomy. But the arguments brought forth to prove this are gener- 
ally based on the present state of medical science, which I believe no one 
will deny is, at this point, in its infancy. And although the part of it that 
is called surgery may be more easily improved, since it proceeds more 
according to what is visible, nevertheless its fullest advancement can also 
be hoped for in the progression of time, and the more it is perfected, the 
more the utility of subtle anatomy will become apparent, since we cer- 
tainly see the advantages it provided in the removal of ocular cataracts 
or of gallstones. It is hoped that at length edemas and other noxious af- 
fections will be removed with no less certainty, and that other apertures, 
separations, reparations, and corrections that for the time being are con- 
sidered inaccessible will be within our means And thus for the republic 
it is crucial that nothing be omitted that could contribute to the hope of 
future progress. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception X 


The things that I claimed in favor of the reduction of the tenth Doubt, as 
it is before our eyes, are based on these two assumptions: (1) that a great 
number of anatomical inquiries bring neither light nor pragmatic util- 
ity to medical objectives (surgical as well as pharmaco-therapeutic), but 
deserve to be left to physical or historical reports, or to scientific contri- 
butions (not to medical, but to physical anthropology). (2) Nevertheless, 
in the practice of anatomy as well, which is truly of service to medical 
ends, there remains an abundance of work for the true medical student; 
(3) the untempered practice of both such anatomies not only subtracts 
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subtrahat suarum rerum satagenti: sed etiam 4) altioribus confusionibus, 
tam in speculatione, quam operatione directe medica planam viam ster- 
nat. Unde 5) nemo vir probus & peritus recte colligendi, e meis dictis aut 
scriptis, me insimulaverit, quod ego anatomiam ullam, nedum omnem & 
universam nihili faciam; qui medicam, maximi physicam autem illam, 
(extra medicos circulos,) certe nequaquam parvi facio. Quapropter Dno 
Autori quidem, utpote harum rerum, uti satis apparet, minus compoti, 
nihil imputo, quod, (omnino mecum consentiens,) utriusque talis ana- 
tomiae studium non simpliciter contemnendum duxerit. Quod autem de 
insignibus usibus, etiam in medicina, universae anatomicae operosae ve- 
stigationis, amplissimam adhuc spem foverit; quae medicae artis perenni 
adhuc infantiae, repentina incrementa polliceri ausit; ex una parte sine 
dubio profectum est, a verae artis medicae fundamentalium subsidiorum 
non satis perspecta indole: ex altera vero, a praejudicio illo, ad quod, tam- 
quam primum principium totius controversiae, perpetuus ita fit relapsus 
an recursus, unice pendet. 

Licet in rei veritate, etiam ipsa haec tota occasio magis, quam causa, 
certe irrita sit. Si enim vel maxime Motus ille, qui in mechanica tali struc- 
tura fieri (a posteriori) observatur, materiali illi structurae vere immanen- 
ter inditus esset; imo, si comprehendi quoque, per omnem sensum, posset, 
quod alius motus, in tali structura neutiquam fieri possit; numquam tamen 
ex illa structurae ovCvyeta illud ullo sensu aut ratione ulla perspici aut 
comprehendi posset, quod talis motus, utut alius fieri non posset, tamen 
aliter fieri non possit. Nempe minus ordinate, minus tempestive, minus 
impetuose aut contra, minus diu aut contra, imo haec omnia, & singula, 
{plus aut}™? minus convenienter, ad varios, utiles, aut necessarios fines. 
Quum haec omnia experientia in horas luculenter ostendat. Liquidissimo 
documento, animi pathematum; a nausea, etiam vanissima & simplicis- 
sime phantastica, usque ad gravissimas structurae ipsius deformationes, 
naevorum maternorum, culpa solius phantasiae productorum etc. etc. 


Ad XI 


(1) Et si necessaria aut certe magis utilia praeferenda sint, & major pars 
hominum iis studere debeat, pluresque adeo opporteat esse agricolas, 
quam aurifices. Pertinet tamen ad curam reipublicae, ut foveantur illi 
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much time and effort from him who is fully occupied with its own affairs, 
but (4) also clears the way for deeper confusions involving both theory 
and direct medical practice. Thus, (5) no good man, expert in properly 
drawing conclusions, would accuse me, from my words and writings, of 
not at all valuing any sort of anatomy, and especially full-fledged general 
anatomy, since I value to the highest degree medical anatomy, and cer- 
tainly not marginally physical anatomy (outside medical circles). Thus, 
I place no charge against the author, who, as it sufficiently appears, has 
less mastery of these things, since (agreeing completely with me) he 
concludes that the study of both these anatomies should not be simply 
condemned. But he entertains great hopes for considerable uses, even 
in medicine, of the industrious investigation of general anatomy; and he 
dares to promise quick improvements in the heretofore perennial infancy 
of the medical art; therefore, on the one hand, without any doubt, this 
position of his arises from insufficiently examining the nature of the fun- 
damental bases of the medical art; on the other hand, it depends uniquely 
on that prejudice to which, as the first principle of the whole dispute, a 
constant return or appeal is made. 

But all this, rather an occasion than a cause, has been certainly without 
effect. For if even above all that motion that is (a posteriori) observed to 
occur in that mechanical structure were immanently attributed to that mate- 
rial structure; or indeed, if it were also possible to understand, by means of 
every sense, that in this structure no other motion could occur, nevertheless, 
starting from that constitution of the structure, it could never be observed or 
understood by any sense or reasoning that such a motion, although another 
one could not occur, still could not occur in some other way, to wit, in a 
less orderly fashion, less promptly, less impetuously, or less durably, or the 
contrary, and indeed all those things together, or singularly, in { greater or} 
less accord with different, useful, or necessary ends. For experience gives all 
those things short shrift by the clearest illustration that the passions of the 
soul provide: from nausea, even the most futile and most simply imaginary, 
to the very serious disfigurement of the structure in birthmarks from the 
mother, which are produced by a fault of imagination alone, etc., etc. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XI 


(1) And if necessary things, or at any rate more useful things, are to be pre- 
ferred, and if it is to be preferred that the greater part of humanity should 
seek them, it is indeed fitting that there should be more farmers than gold- 
smiths. It pertains, nevertheless, to the concerns of the republic that those 
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etiam artifices, qui ad vitae commoditates, immo etiam ad ornatum in 
rei veritate conferunt. Eodem modo plerosque Medicos & Chirurgos 
ea tractare oportet, quorum manifestior est utilitas, curandum tamen 
est, ut semper sint aliquot insignes Anatomici, Botanici, Chymici, 
qui nova rimentur, iisque non sunt [deterrendi]™? aut in contemtum 
adducendi iactata illa inutilitate, in quo non minus falsitatis & iniqui- 
tatis foret, quam in vulgi vocibus, quod, quicquid in studiis paulo est 
excellentius, negat esse de pane lucrando. Quod vero innuere videtur 
Responsio, affatim esse & fore insignium Anatomicorum, id verum 
esse optem. Vereor autem, ne experientia refellatur: nam vix a binis 
seculis tales, habere coepimus, & nunc magis minui eorum numerus, 
quam crescere videtur. Stenonum & Malpighiorum multitudine nun- 
quam laborabimus. 

(2) Non opus erat, ut multa de circulatione sanguinis & secretoriis vasis 
ex officina medica in Animadversione depromerentur. Nam cui non dictus 
Hylas? uno verbo talia indicata fuerant, cum annotatum fuisset, non satis 
fructus rem medicam hactenus ex detecta in recentioribus Oeconomia 
animali cepisse; nec ideo tamen detectiones illas spernendas esse, neque 
enim usus veritatum semper cum ipsis veritatibus prodeunt. 

(3) Saepe a me admonitum est, hactenus medicinam nimis Empiricam 
esse, nec Anatomiam satis ad Physiologiam, aut Physiologiam ad Pa- 
thologiam, aut Pathologiam ipsam ad Pharmaceuticam prodesse. Magis 
enim observationibus, quam rationibus hactenus assequimur, operationes 
partium sensibilium insensibiles; v.g. nervorum & membranarum ad usus 
vitales, & saepe haeremus circa transitum a statu sano ad morbosum, aut 
circa reditum a morbo ad sanitatem, id est, circa causas & remedia mor- 
borum. Sed haec minus mirari debemus, quia Physica specialis omnis 
fere hactenus in cunis iacet. Veterum Graecorum & Latinorum experi- 
menta pleraque periere; & ratiocinia eorum, quae supersunt, admodum 
tenuia sunt. Arabes & Latini seculorum tenebricosorum aliquid fortasse 
adjecere ad Pathologiam & Pharmaceuticam; sed non magni admodum 
momenti, multo autem plura veterum neglexere & corrupere. Nunc vero 
ex quo ratiocinia physica, per Mathesin vel Mechanicam, & experimenta 
per Microscopia & Chymiam adiuvantur, spes est, Physicam paulatim 
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craftsmen be favored who contribute to the conveniences of life, but also 
indeed those who truly contribute to its ornament. In this way, it is neces- 
sary for most physicians and surgeons to treat of those things whose utility 
is more manifest, but nevertheless care should be taken that there always be 
some eminent anatomists, botanists, chemists, who search into new things, 
and that in this occupation they be not deterred or held in contempt under 
pretense of uselessness, in which there would be no less falsehood and in- 
justice than in the claims of the common men denying that whatever is in 
the least degree rather excellent in studies is useless for winning one’s bread. 
I should wish that what the Response asserts about the present and future 
availability of famous anatomists be true. I fear, however, that this is refuted 
by experience: for two centuries have hardly passed since we began to have 
such anatomists, and now their number seems rather to be declining than 
growing. We will never be overrun by a surfeit of Stenos and Malpighis.'* 

(2) It was not necessary that many things concerning the circulation 
of the blood and the secretory vessels be brought forth from the medical 
office in the Animadversion. For who has not written about Hylas?'> Such 
things had been indicated in one word when it was noted that until now 
medicine had not drawn enough advantage from the animal economy un- 
veiled by the more recent specialists; nor for that reason, however, should 
these disclosures be disdained, for the applications of truths do not al- 
ways advance at the same pace as these truths themselves. 

(3) I have often suggested that until now medicine has been exceed- 
ingly empirical and that anatomy does not contribute sufficiently to phys- 
iology, nor physiology to pathology, nor pathology to pharmaceutics. We 
have indeed, up until now, been able to attain more by observations than 
by reasons concerning the invisible operations of the visible parts, for 
example, those of the nerves and membranes for vital functions, and we 
are often uncertain concerning the transition from a healthy state to a 
sick one, or concerning the return to health from a sick state, that is, con- 
cerning the causes and remedies of illnesses. But we should not wonder 
at this so much, since until now special physics'® has remained almost 
entirely in the cradle. The experiments of the ancient Greeks and Latins 
have perished for the most part, and their thoughts that have survived are 
exceedingly sparse. The Arabs and the Latins of the Dark Ages perhaps 
added something to pathology and pharmaceutics, but nothing of extreme 
importance, and indeed they neglected and corrupted a much greater part 
of the ancients’ contributions. Now, however, to the extent that physi- 
cal reasoning is facilitated through mathematics or mechanics, and ex- 
periments through microscopic observations and chemistry, it is hoped 
that physics will grow little by little and that it will be able in the end 
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crescere, & tandem crepundiis relictis ad adolescentiam proficere posse. 
Auctaque hodie non parum per observationes Anatomia, Physiologia, & 
Pharmaceutica; spes est, Pathologiam quoque (quae fortasse maxime hac- 
tenus neglecta fuit) insignes progressus facturam, si major in observando 
diligentia adhibeatur, & curatores Reipublicae Medicorum prudentium ac 
bene animatorum industriam iuvent. Observationibus autem praesertim 
circa Historiam morborum auctis, novisque aphorismis magno numero 
constitutis etiam ad veras rationes magis magisque aditus fiet, quae ple- 
rumque desunt. 


Ad XI. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quae in Exceptionibus ad undecimi dubii resolutionem afferuntur, vereor, 
ut vel adversus mea dicta allegari debuerint: vel in seipsis, satis provide 
circumscripta, haberi queant. Sicut enim nulla est sequela: medici mo- 
nentur, ut anatomiam nullam aliam, quam quae ipsorum usibus quadrat, 
operose excolere allaborent; ergo omnibus hominibus idem ita injungitur, 
ut ipsi hac ratione ab omni alia anatomia deterreantur. Ita, meo quidem 
judicio, longe minus consultum esse poterat, etiam quibuslibet, tam me- 
dicis & chirurgis, quam aliis summam, sine discrimine, utilitatem, ab 
universa anatomica vestigatione, etiam operosissima, ita commendare, ut 
multi horum, revera ad perdendum tempus, nedum nimio magis necessa- 
riis rebus communiter subtrahendum, ita animarentur. Frustra autem certe 
hic sunt, rhetoricae potius declamationes, quam politicae aestimationes. 
Quot non occurrunt hodie, qui studiis talibus summa cum industria, as- 
siduitate, patientissima opera, & sumptuum suorum decoctione, non ma- 
jorem solum, sed & meliorem, aetatis suae partem largiti; reliquum vitae 
suae tempus in fastidiis, sollicitudine, penuria, transigunt: Sed inhabiles 
ad alias, utiles proximo functiones praestandas, languentes, sero demum 
lugent, quod jucunda visa, non solum praetulerint utilibus, sed & haec 
prae illis negligere si vel maxime non voluerint, certe debuerint. Quae 
vero etiam, omni simpliciori veritati adversa commenta non irruperunt, 
totis torrentibus, in verioris medicae theoriae profundissimum detrimen- 
tum; ex indiscreta anatomiae & immatura chymiae, in alienum fundum 
immissione. 
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to abandon its children’s toys in order to reach adolescence. And since 
anatomy, physiology, and pharmaceutics have today been expanded not a 
little by means of observations, it is hoped that pathology as well (which 
perhaps has been neglected most of all until now) will make noteworthy 
advances if more diligence in observing is employed and if the guard- 
ians of the republic support the work of prudent and well-intentioned 
physicians. Above all, with the growth of observations concerning the 
histories of illnesses, and with the compilation of a great number of new 
aphorisms, we will indeed arrive progressively at the true reasons, which 
are largely lacking at present. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XI 


I fear that the things that are adduced in the Exceptions for the resolu- 
tion of the eleventh Doubt either should not be taken as proofs against 
the things I claimed, or could not be considered in themselves as suf- 
ficiently warily circumscribed. For indeed the consequence is nothing: 
physicians are warned that they should industriously strive to improve 
no other anatomy but the one that squares with their use of it; thus, the 
same is prescribed to all men, and by this reason they should be deterred 
from every other anatomy. Therefore, in my opinion, it could be far less 
advised to commend to anybody, physicians or surgeons as well as others 
without discrimination, the usefulness arising from general anatomical 
research, even the most painstaking, otherwise many of them would be 
inclined to waste their time or, worse, to commonly subtract an exceeding 
portion of time from more necessary occupations. Here these statements, 
which are rather rhetorical declamations than political evaluations, are 
to no avail. How many are there today who, having devoted not only the 
greater but even the best part of their lives to that kind of study with dili- 
gence, application, most patient labor, and exhaustion of their financial 
resources, spend the rest of their lives in tedium, troubles, and penury? 
And yet, unable to fulfill other, directly useful functions, and depressed, 
they belatedly regret not only that they preferred what seemed pleasant 
to them to what was useful, but even that, mostly unwillingly, they had 
certainly to neglect the useful for the sake of the pleasant. But Leibniz’s 
remarks adverse to all simple truth did not provoke full streams of the 
most serious damage to the truer medical theory, because of an indiscreet 
admission of anatomy and a premature one of chemistry into a domain 
foreign to these. 
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Talia quidem viris, alia multiplici doctrina excellentibus, ignota esse 
posse, uti nemo dubitabit, ita neque vitio illis vertet. [Ilud autem omnino 
nullo jure fieri potest, ut hujusmodi damnorum ignari, aut incurii, ho- 
nestissimas de talibus damnis querelas, tamquam pro authoritate taxent, 
& ad censuram vocent. 

Possent profecto in hoc negotium satis seria aliqua moneri; quomodo 
melius, quam per ambiguas tales commendationes, jam a multis annis, 
animari potuissent, merito seligenda ad tales scopos, ingenia: quorum 
tamen, cur plane nihil factum sit, ego certe nescire quidem aveo, nedum 
quaerere. Ego satis habeo hac in parte, meo ad id tempus officio, sincere 
functum esse; ad necessaria cohortando, & fines medici studii, veris pro- 
priis terminis constituendo. 

2) De circulationis sanguinis per tantum temporis intervallum, parum 
pro dignitate demonstrato vero usu, tanquam jam undique decantata & 
protrita a me allata esse, si gnari rerum judicaverint, facile consentio: & 
alterum occinam; scribimus indocti doctique poemata passim. 

3) Quae vero, & quibus documentis aeque, atque argumentis, Dn. Au- 
tor, ad illum diem, jam saepe monuerit, quibus defectibus vera medica 
theoria laboret; ad meam notitiam, nec ad hodiernum usque pervenit. 
Quod antiquorum pleraque experimenta perierint, & tamen inde ductae 
rationes eorundem, quae supersunt, admodum tenues esse potuerint: du- 
rum videri posset conciliare; nisi illos valde parum, prae nobis sapuisse 
inferamus. Cavendum autem certe, ne nos, ad tribunal rigidum citati, ma- 
gni numeri liquido prostantium experimentorum, nihilo graviores produ- 
cere possimus rationes. Ego certe, si testis citer, non trepidaverim, idoneis 
documentis depositiones meas roborare. 

Ceterum, uti nequaquam illaudabilis est bona spes, quod in omnibus 
disciplinis, vestigationes ulteriores, utilitatem consideratu, aut ad mini- 
mum effatu dignam assequi & suppeditare possint; ita tamen nimio mi- 
nore laude dignum fuerit, ad eyusmodi labores suscipiendos, non solum 
omnes homines sine discrimine, imo sine judiciosa discretione, instigare: 
sed prorsus plane peculiaribus, & jam in suo genere affatim laboris offe- 
rentibus studiis, non solum addictos, sed demum destinatos, hujusmodi 
exhortationibus implicare. Unde in negotio quaestionis nostrae, inanes 
certe sunt hujus farinae Panegyrici; & valet hic multo meliori jure illud: 
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Since nobody doubts that such sciences could be unknown to men 
otherwise excellent for some other multifarious knowledge, nobody will 
blame them for that. But it cannot happen by any right that those who 
ignore or do not care to become aware of this type of damage authorize 
themselves, so to speak, to criticize very honest grievances about those 
damages and to incite censorship against them. 

Some rather serious advice could surely be given for that purpose, on 
how many years ago already we could have stirred, better than by such 
ambiguous recommendations, the appropriate selection of talents for 
such objectives But I certainly declare not to know, nor to wonder, why 
nothing of this has been done. Personally, on that account I sincerely feel 
that I have sufficiently fulfilled this task up until now, exhorting to the 
necessary studies and marking the goals of medical studies in real and 
proper terms. 

(2) With regard to the circulation of blood, whose real use has been 
demonstrated with so little dignity over such a period of time, if experts in 
these matters judge that I have brought considerations that have already 
been exposed and repeated from all sides, I shall easily agree: and I shall 
sing this other verse: “Everyone, without distinction, wise or not, is writ- 
ing poetry.”!” 

(3) I have not even found out what admonitions this author {Leibniz} 
has often expressed up to this day, based on what proofs as well as on 
what arguments, relative to the deficiencies affecting my True Medical 
Theory. It could seem hard to reconcile the fact that the major part of the 
experiments of the ancients was lost, and that, nevertheless, their argu- 
ments deduced from those experiments that survived could be so weak, 
unless we inferred that they knew very little compared to us. Certainly, 
we should fear that, summoned in front of an inflexible court, we could 
not produce any more consistent explanations for a great number of 
clearly available experiments. Personally, if I am summoned as witness, 
I shall not fear to corroborate my declarations with appropriate proofs. 

Besides, since a good hope that, in all disciplines, further inquiries 
could reach and provide some usefulness worthy of consideration or at 
least of enunciation is a hope not at all unworthy of praise, nevertheless 
it would be much less worthy of praise to push all men not only without 
distinction, but also without judicious discernment, to undertake tasks of 
this type; and even to involve, in that kind of exhortation, not only those 
who are inclined but also those who are destined to plainly specialized 
studies, which represent a good deal of labor in their kind. Therefore, in 
the questions we are dealing with, panegyrics of this nature are certainly 
vain, and in this case there is even much more justification to say: “Who 
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Cui non dictus Hylas? Quis enim sine multo justiore nota, hujus impru- 
dentiae me reum peragere ausit, (praesertim ex illis locis, quae talibus 
perorationibus materiam praebuisse, videri debebant,) ac si ego omnes 
homines ab horum generum industria deterrere vellem: cum, praefiscini 
(siquidem opus fuerit protestari) ego ipse, illum numerum hujus census 
observationum & annotationum, passim in medium produxerim, ut, si 
solum viginti alii, in diversis subjectis, paria mecum facere voluissent, 
longe majore jure, (tantisper immatura) illa supra citata spes foveri appa- 
reret. Unde, cum ego soli medicinae operam navantibus, ad aliena proinde 
nihil otii prodigere compotibus, (& ipsa distractione nimium quam facile 
turbandis) commendem, ne alienis incumbendo, propriarum necessita- 
tum jacturam faciant; frustra certe est, & prorsus Gkatpoc, quaecunque, 
nedum prolixe rhetorica, mentio generalis tanquam per se satis notarum. 


Ad XII 


(1) Chymiam hactenus etiam Empiricam esse, fatendum est. Quia tamen 
corporum similarium, aut quasi-similarium Phaenomena observat, ex 
quibus constant ipsa organica, ideo observationes Chymicae etiam in 
regno animali utiliter adhibentur. Nec vero sequitur: Chymia parum pro- 
fecit, ergo absurde pro clave adhibetur. Saltem enim nonnihil profecit, & 
eatenus adhibetur. 

(2) Itaque facile concedo, non admodum magnum hactenus Chymiae 
usum esse ad explicanda, quae in animalibus insensibiliter fiunt. Sed 
aucta Chymiae scientia, augebitur etiam ejus applicatio. Nam sunt in 
animalibus eruptiones & explosiones pyriis similes; quales nobis multas 
exhibet Chymia. 

(3) Cum Animadversio in diversis acidis, alcalibus, oleis multa com- 
munia esse notavit, hoc voluit, Chymiam non tantum exhibere experi- 
menta specialia, sed etiam aphorismos generaliores plurimis alcalibus, 
plurimis acidis, plurimis oleis, etc. communes inter se. Et proinde utilem 
esse Chymiam ad augendam scientiam similarium & massarum, ex qui- 
bus corpora organica constant. 

(4) Chymia observat tum communia tribus regnis, tum propria sin- 
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did not write about Hylas?’””!* Who, indeed, dared without any more just 
motive to declare me guilty of this imprudence (especially from those 
passages that would seem to have offered material for these perorations), 
as if I would dissuade every man from that kind of activity: for, no offense 
to anyone, I personally (if it would be necessary to testify) have produced 
such a great number of observations and notes indistinctly in favor of this 
position that if only twenty others in different subjects had willed to do 
the same as I, with more than good reason, that above-mentioned hope 
(for a long time immature) would appear to be encouraged. Thus, since 
I recommend to those who devote their efforts solely to medicine, who 
cannot dedicate any leisure time to extraneous matters (and who would be 
too easily disturbed by such a distraction) that by applying themselves to 
these extraneous matters they do not renounce their own necessities, it is 
certainly vain and completely untimely, and even abundantly rhetorical, 
to develop in a general fashion what is thus sufficiently evident by itself. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XII 


(1) It should be admitted that up until now chemistry has also been empir- 
ical. Since, however, this science makes observations on the phenomena 
of bodies that are similar, or quasi-similar,’? from which organic bodies 
themselves arise, for that reason chemical observations are also usefully 
applied to the animal kingdom. Nor indeed does it logically follow that 
since chemistry has accomplished little, it would therefore be absurd to 
call upon it to serve as a key. For at least it has accomplished something, 
and for that much it indeed serves. 

(2) Therefore, I easily concede that up until now the utility of chemis- 
try has not been great in explaining things that occur at an undetectable 
level in animals. But with the expansion of the science of chemistry, its 
application will likewise grow. For there are in animals eruptions and 
explosions similar to those of gunpowder; and chemistry produces many 
explosions of that sort. 

(3) When the Animadversion observed that many common properties 
are to be found in diverse acids, alkalis, and oils, it meant that chemistry 
produces not only special experiments but also quite general aphorisms 
that pertain in common to many alkalis, many acids, many oils, etc. And 
therefore chemistry is useful for advancing our science concerning the 
similar bodies and masses that compose organic bodies. 

(4) Chemistry observes the materials common to the three kingdoms as 
well as those that are peculiar to each. For example: combustibles are found 
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gulis. Verbi gratia: aeque in mineralibus, vegetabilibus & animalibus 
reperiuntur combustibilia, veluti sulphur minerale, oleum vegetabile, 
pingue animale. Est etiam in omnibus regnis sal volatile, quod in ani- 
mali praedominatur, in vegetabili non rarum est, in ipsis mineralibus non 
omnino deest, nam (ut de arsenico & similibus taceam) ipsum sal armo- 
niacum officinarum revera ex regno minerali est. Deinde & diversorum 
regnorum corpora utiliter combinantur: Sic carbones & alia vegetabi- 
lia oleosa juvant fusionem metallorum in mineris latentium; ex spiritu 
urinae & vini oritur coagulum, ex omnibus regnis remedia animalibus 
suppeditantur. 

Contra sunt quaedam singulis regnis propria: nullae aquae fortes paran- 
tur, nisi ex regno minerali, nulli spiritus ardentes, nisi ex regno vegetabili, 
aut ejus productionibus nondum satis transmutatis, (nam spiritus ex sac- 
caro saturni de aceto resuscitatus est) nullus autophosphorus, (quantum 
constat) nisi ex regno animali. 


Ad XII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quae ad praecedentem exceptionem monere necesse habui, eadem hic 
etiam locum sibi vendicant. Quis enim non videt, quod in hac excep- 
tione nihil, nisi illud unum indicetur, quod Dno Autori generalis aliquis 
conspectus vulgaris chymiae non defuerit. Commodius autem sine dubio, 
specialiora aliqua & alicujus momenti paradigmata, adduci & deduci 
meruisset: ut ostenderetur, quomodo defectibus ejusmodi generalibus, 
per species medelam adhibere, integrum esset. Unde non est, cur hujus 
indolis commemorationibus immoremut. 


Ad XIII 


Corpus animale esse machinam Hydraulico-Pneumatico-pyriam, & im- 
petus in eo oriri ab explosionibus, quae sint pyriis similes, vix quisquam 
amplius dubitat, nisi chimaericis principiis animum occupatum habeat, 
veluti animabus divisibilibus, naturis plasticis, speciebus intentionalibus, 
ideis operatricibus, principiis hylarchicis, archaeis aliisque, quae nihil 
significant, nisi in mechanica resolvantur. 
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equally in minerals, plants, and animals, such as mineral sulfur, vegetable 
oil, and animal fat. There is likewise in every kingdom volatile salt, which 
predominates in the animal kingdom, is not uncommon in the vegetable one, 
and in minerals is not entirely absent, for (not to mention arsenic and simi- 
lar substances) the sal ammoniacum” of the laboratories itself is from the 
mineral kingdom. Hence, the bodies of the diverse kingdoms are usefully 
combined: thus, carbons and other oleaginous plants aid in the fusion of the 
metals that are latent in minerals; from spirit of urine”! and wine a coagulum 
is formed, and remedies for animals are obtained from all kingdoms. 

On the contrary certain productions are peculiar to the individual 
realms: we do not obtain any aqua fortis” except from the mineral king- 
dom; no ardent spirits"? except from the vegetable kingdom or from its 
productions that have not yet been sufficiently transmuted (for spirit is 
reobtained from vinegar out of the sugar of lead); and no autophospho- 
rus” (as far as has been determined) except from the animal kingdom. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XII 


The things that I found necessary to note in reply to the preceding Excep- 
tion claim a place for themselves here as well. Who, indeed, does not see 
that in this Exception nothing is declared but this alone: that some general 
consideration of ordinary chemistry was not lacking to our author? But 
it would have been without any doubt more appropriate to adduce or de- 
duce some more special and more important examples in order to show 
how it would be reasonable to apply specific remedies to that kind of 
general deficiency. Whence there is no reason why we should be delayed 
by evocations of that nature. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XIII 


Scarcely anyone doubts anymore that the animal body is a hydraulico- 
pneumatico-pyriac machine,” and that the impetus in it arises from ex- 
plosions that are similar to those of gunpowder, unless one’s mind be 
occupied by chimerical principles such as divisible souls, plastic natures, 
intentional species, operative ideas, hylarchic principles, and other ar- 
chaei, which signify nothing unless they are resolved into mechanical 
things.’ 
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Ad XIII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Ad decimam tertiam hanc animadversionem occini posset illud Virgilia- 
num: ... Zantaene animis, quin Mentibus irae? Ita prorsus in fermento 
jacent. His talibus certe conclusionibus, vel scientiae consultum iri, vel 
prudentiae, vereor, ut quisquam bene composita mente harioletur, nedum 
arbitretur. 


Ad XIV 


Ex vehementissima subactione & circumactione per varia vasa, manifes- 
tum est, dissipationem, involutionem, secretionem sequi. 


Ad XIV. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Tranquilla certe omnia, modo assidue perpetrata, totam rem expeditam 
dederunt inde a condito mundo, & semper dabunt; omnis autem, nedum 
superlativa vehementia, pessime consulet negotiis. Interim haec etiam 
omnia frustra certe sunt. Imo eodem loco sunt universa haec verba; cum 
nusquam quaestio sit inter nos, guid, aut quomodo sed unice, unde, & a 
quo principio, Motus illi fiant? &c. &c. 


Ad XV 


(1) Ex eo, quod principium motus a materia mota distinguendum mon- 
etur, non sequitur, motus vitalis integritatem a materiae & organorum 
proportione minime pendere. Nam sub materia per organa discurrente 
ipsum motus principium comprehenditur. Certe naturaliter nullum est 
principium movens completum, nisi corpus, quod jam est in motu, & sic 
novos motus mechanice producit. Itaque facile concipi potest, principium 
movens energiam suam in corpore animalis eodem modo augere ac re- 
tardare posse, ac furni vis per registra aut folles, aut ingesta, intenditur aut 
minuitur. Nec aliter apud nos etiam animi pathematibus effectus corporei 
cohaerent, quam quia motus materiae tenuis, seu spirituum, ut vulgo ap- 
pellari solet, in corpore pathematibus animae accurate [respondet].™* 
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Stahl’s Reply to Exception XTII 


Concerning this thirteenth Animadversion, one might sing that verse 
of Virgil’s, “Such great angers thus ferment in souls, and why not in 
minds?’ J fear that no one of sound mind would foresee or believe that 
science or prudence, certainly, would benefit from such conclusions. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XIV 


From the most vehement mixing and circulation through the various ves- 
sels, it is clear that dissipation, involution, and secretion result. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XIV 


Certainly, all quiescent processes, provided they are performed assidu- 
ously, have produced easy results since the foundation of the world, and 
they always will; on the contrary, excessive vehemence support processes 
very poorly. Meanwhile, all this is certainly affirmed in vain. Especially 
since at this passage all these sayings are universal, and since nowhere is 
the question between us what motions or how, but only from where and 
from which principle, those motions occur, etc., etc. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XV 


(1) From the fact that we are aware that the principle of motion is to be 
distinguished from the matter that is moved, it does not follow that the 
integrity of vital motion does not depend at all on the proportion of the 
matter and the organs. For the principle of motion is itself comprehended 
in the matter circulating through the organs. Naturally, no motive princi- 
ple is complete unless a body that is already in motion thus mechanically 
produces new motions. Therefore, it can easily be conceived that the mo- 
tile principle is able in this way to augment and to slow down its energy 
in the animal body, just as the force of a furnace is increased or reduced 
by means of registers, bellows, or the addition of combustible materials. 
Nor, in our case, do the effects of the body also cohere with the passions 
of the soul for any other reason than that the motions of a fine matter, or 
spirits, as they are commonly called, accurately correspond in the body to 
the passions of the soul. 
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(2) Hinc etiam animi pathemata corpori prosunt aut nocent, quia in 
materia spirituosa seu impetum faciente, accurate repraesentantur. 

(3) Materia impetum in nobis faciens non ignoratur in solidum, sed 
agnoscitur ab effectu; supposita regula verae Philosophiae indubitata, 
quod corpus naturaliter non nisi a corpore contiguo & moto moveatur. 
Dissentientes confugiunt ad principia dppyta, & verba nihil significantia, 
per quae quidvis ex quovis facere licet. 

(4) Cum dico, ab igne aerem attrahi, fuliginem abigi, loquor ad sen- 
sum, veluti cum antliae aquam, folles aerem attrahere dicuntur: neque 
enim ignoro, sed defendo, omnem attractionem apparentem revera esse 
impulsionem. Et miror in Defensione hic de meo sensu dubitari potuisse. 
Quod vero in flamma, idem fit in animali, pro re nata. 


Ad XV. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Recte sane tota haec Exceptionum cohors obsignatur declaratione illa, 
quod ex multis illa saltem excerpta sint, quae maxime in rem (nempe 
suam,) facere visa fuerint. Ex hypothesi propria nude & simpliciter com- 
memorantur, quae fieri posse creduntur, nusquam autem disputatur ad 
hypothesin Dubiorum postulatam; nedum ad rationes, pro illa confir- 
manda productas, sed quum proximis locis, & amplior, & pressior, occa- 
sio futura sit, in fundum diversitatis inspiciendi: praestiterit, continuis po- 
tius, & ordinatis argumentorum nexibus, rem totam exequi, quam sparsis 
ejusmodi, & carptim solum adductis, gratuitis assertionibus declinandis 
quidquam laboris impendere. 


Ad XVI 


(1) Uti nuper perceptionem, ita hic appetitum accipio, ut nempe etiam 
minutiores & obscuriores animae conatus ad aliquid conveniens obtinen- 
dum, aut inconveniens repellendum, ex perceptionibus non minus confu- 
sis ortos, sub appetitus nomine comprehendam. Itaque non magis omnem 
nostrum appetitum, quam omnem nostram perceptionem animadverti- 
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(2) Hence, moreover, the passions of the soul are advantageous or 
harmful to the body insofar as they are accurately represented in the spiri- 
tuous matter, or the matter that brings about impetus. 

(3) The matter that brings about impetus in us is not entirely unknown, 
but it is recognized from its effect once this indubitable law of the true 
philosophy is admitted, that a body is not naturally moved except by a 
contiguous moved body. Those who dissent from that take refuge in mys- 
terious principles and in words without significance, by means of which 
it is possible to make anything out of anything. 

(4) When I say that air is attracted by fire and that soot is expelled, I ap- 
peal to the senses, as when the pump is said to attract the water, and the 
bellows to attract the air: nor indeed do I ignore, but indeed I defend, the 
view that apparent attraction is in truth impulsion.”? And I marvel that, in 
the Defense, it was possible to doubt what I meant on this point. Whatever 
in truth happens in a flame, the same happens in an animal, as things stand. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XV 


The whole array of these Exceptions is really correctly summed up by 
that statement according to which out of many things those have been es- 
pecially selected that were seen to best serve a single view (namely, his). 
From his proper hypothesis, the things are neatly and plainly retained that 
are believed to be capable of happening; but nowhere is the hypothesis 
discussed that is postulated in the Doubts; nor are the reasons discussed 
that are produced to confirm it. But when, in a nearer place, there will 
be a more extensive and more pressing occasion to examine the founda- 
tion of our disagreement, it will be better to expose the whole matter 
with more continuous and ordered connections of argumentations than to 
spend some effort in refuting gratuitous statements of that kind, scattered 
and proposed in piecemeal fashion. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XVI 


(1) Since I have recently referred to perception, I here refer to appetite. 
I understand by this term the smaller and more obscure endeavors of the 
soul toward obtaining something that is agreeable to it or repelling what is 
not agreeable to it, which endeavors arise from perceptions that are no less 
confused. Therefore, we are no more aware of our entire appetites than we 
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mus, & hoc sensu statuo, corporis motus etiam nobis animadversos appe- 
titibus animae respondere. 

(2) Distinguitur in Responsione inter ea, quae in corpore fiunt mecha- 
nice, & quae in eo fiunt organice, id est, ab anima illud actuante. Sed 
sciendum est, corpus non posse sic actuari ab anima, ut leges mechani- 
cae corporum vel minimum violentur. Anima nullum motum, nec motus 
gradum aut directionem corpori dat, qui non ex praecedentibus materiae 
statibus motibusque mechanice consequatur. Contrarium asserere est, vel 
animam mutare in corpus, vel recurrere ad principia inexplicabilia. 


Ad XVI. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Diverticula etiam praesentis exceptionis, operae pretium non fuerit pro- 
lixius persequi. Qui tam rem ipsam, quae hic concernitur, quam verba 
deductionis meae assequi idoneus fuerit, me non monente, affatim com- 
prehendet, quid nervi insit utrinque prolatis. An quidquam intellectu 
abstractum, vel intellectu, vel qualibet tandem potestate mentis compre- 
hendi (nempe non confuse, & prorsus incompleta cogitatione) possit: & 
nulla, vaga solum, & fugitiva phantasia nitatur? Quantitates incommen- 
surabiles, quatenus & quousque tales sint; non solum an & quod sint: & 
eodem respectu, numeri surdi? comprehendat, ut significatui comprehen- 
sionis quadret effectus, quisquis potest. 

Indubitata ratio divisionis corporis in infinitum, si nec a priori probari 
possit, quod necessaria sit; nec a posteriori, quod revera existat: mihi 
numquam indubitata erit. 

Non sequi, quamlibet partem toti similem esse, ex hypothesi divisibi- 
litatis in infinitum, fateor; Contrarium nec ego ipse dixi. Bene vero illud, 
quod ex hac hypothesi necessario sequatur, quamlibet partem totius, 
quantitate mensurae, similem futuram toti: nempe tantundem in infinitum 
divisibilem, quam totum. Quid enim simplicissimae rationi magis dilu- 
cescit, quam, si pars quaecunque pauciores divisiones admitteret, neces- 
sarium futurum, ut divisio in illa tandem deficiat, seu finem assequatur, 
adeoque non in infinitum procedat. Quod si ita esset, absoluta necessitate 
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are of our entire perceptions, and in this sense I think also that the motions 
of the body of which we are aware correspond to appetites of the soul. 

(2) There is a distinction in the Response between those things that 
occur in the body mechanically and those that occur organically, that is, 
those that the soul actuates. But it must be known that a body cannot 
be actuated by a soul in such a way that the mechanical laws of bodies 
will be violated in the least. The soul gives no motion, nor any degree of 
motion, nor any direction to the body, that does not follow mechanically 
from the preceding states and motions of matter. To allege the contrary is 
either to hold that the soul can be changed into the body or to take refuge 
in inexplicable principles. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XVI 


It would not be worthwhile to examine in further detail the digressions 
to be found also in this Exception. Whoever is capable of understanding 
the subject here discussed as well as the words of my deduction will 
sufficiently comprehend, without my remarks, which force is exposed in 
both parts. Could anything abstracted from the intellect be understood, 
either by means of the intellect or by any power of the mind to under- 
stand (neither confusedly nor with an incomplete reasoning), without 
being supported by merely vague and evasive imaginations? Who can 
understand to what degree and to what extent incommensurable quan- 
tities are such, and not only if and what they are, and the same about 
irrational numbers, so that the effect corresponds to the meaning that is 
comprehended? 

Personally, I will forever doubt the undoubted reason of the divisibility 
to infinity of bodies if it can neither be a priori proved that this reason is 
necessary, nor a posteriori proved that it is really the case. 

I admit from the hypothesis of divisibility to infinity that it does not 
follow that every part is similar to the whole. I myself did not say the 
contrary. In fact, what necessarily follows from this hypothesis is that 
every part of the whole is similar to the whole in regard to the quantity of 
the measurement; and indeed every part is as divisible to infinity as is the 
whole. What is more evident to the simplest reason than that if any part 
admitted lesser divisions, it would necessarily follow that the division 
in that part would finally stop or reach a limit and so would not proceed 
to infinity? If this were the case, it would, with absolute necessity, also 
deprive the whole of divisibility to infinity. Who would think that it is 
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etiam totum divisione illa in infinitum excideret. Quae vero de acervo 
tritici & hordei afferuntur, quis huc referenda cogitaret? 

Neque vero seria solum, nedum severa haberi potest intempestiva illa 
affectatio authoritatis, certe sine diutina meditatione opposita non de- 
monstrandae affectation G&kpipoAoysiac, tanquam audaciae cuidam. Et 
putarim satius fuisse, quod primae dubitationes profitentur, quod plera- 
que meorum, prout in oculos inciderunt, &, ut vulgo loquuntur, e cursoria 
lectione in dubium adducenda visa sint. Aut ad minimum, ut aliquid me- 
ditationis impendere placuisset, rationibus a me prolatis presse refellen- 
dis. Adhuc autem melius, si universa Dubitationum sylloge, secundum 
ordinem aliquem vel enucleando, vel ad minimum, ut loquuntur, recapi- 
tulando pertractata esset. 


Ad XVII 


(1) Cum dixi mathematica non differre a physicis, nisi ut abstracta animo 
ab iis, quae concreta sunt rebus, hoc intellexi, ut numeri differunt a rebus 
numeratis. Eodem enim modo figurae mathematicae differunt a corpori- 
bus figuratis. Sed non probo differentiam Responsionis, quae unum refert 
ad phantasiam, alterum ad memoriam. Nam non omnia intellectu ab- 
stracta, per phantasiam seu imaginationem comprehendi possunt. Veluti 
numeri surdi, quantitates incommensurabiles, vis agendi, cogitatio ipsa. 

(2) Postulare, ut divisio corporis in infinitum probetur experientia, est 
postulare, ut insensibilia ostendantur sensibus. Talia ratione indubitata 
constant. 

(3) Posito, corpus quodlibet subdividi posse, non sequitur, quamlibet 
mixti partem posse toti similem esse. E.g. quamlibet partem denarii, 
quantumvis parvam, ex cupro & argento mixtam esse posse, nec sequitur, 
nec concedi potest: prorsus quemadmodum fieri non potest, ut quaevis 
particula acervi ex tritico & hordeo confusi, ex tritico & hordeo com- 
posita sit; etsi quodvis granum, vel tritici vel hordei, rursus in partes se- 
cari possit. Et frustranea est acribologiae affectatio in Responsione, quae 
saepe expressiones meas corrigere audet, quasi non ex meditatione diu- 
tina, sed tumultuaria scriptione profectas. 
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necessary to refer here to the things that were said about the heap of 
wheat and barley? 

This untimely pretense of authority cannot be considered serious or 
even righteous, since it was certainly opposed, without sufficiently long 
meditation, to a pretense of accuracy that had not been demonstrated, as 
if the latter were a kind of daring. And I should think that it would have 
been preferable {for Leibniz to admit}, as the first Doubts acknowledge, 
that the greater part of my arguments had seemed to need to be called 
into question insofar as they caught his eye, as is commonly said, from a 
hurried reading. Would to God that he had been pleased to devote some 
reflection to precisely refuting the reasons I had brought! Or it would 
have been even better if he had achieved a logical presentation of his 
doubts according to some order either through explanations or at least, as 
they say, through summaries. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XVII 


(1) When I said that mathematics does not differ from physics except 
as matters abstracted by the soul do from things that are concrete, I un- 
derstood this in the same way that numbers are different from the things 
numbered. For mathematical figures differ in this way from bodies that 
are figured. But I do not approve of the distinction drawn in the Response 
that relates one to fantasy, the other to memory. For not all things that 
are abstracted by the intellect can be comprehended by fantasy or by the 
imagination: for instance, irrational numbers, incommensurable quanti- 
ties, the power of acting, and thinking itself. 

(2) To demand that the division of the body to infinity be proved by 
experience is to demand that insensible things be shown by the senses. 
Such propositions are based on indubitable reason. 

(3) When it is posited that any given body can be subdivided, it does 
not follow that any given part of a mixture is similar to the whole. For 
example, it does not follow, nor can it be admitted, that a given part of a 
coin, however small, is a mixture of copper and silver, and in the same 
way it can absolutely not arise that a given particle in a heap that mixes 
wheat and barley is itself composed of wheat and barley, even if any given 
grain, whether of wheat and of barley, can in turn be split into parts. And 
the affectation of exactitude is frustrated in the Response, where often 
the author dares to correct my expressions as if they proceeded not from 
prolonged meditation but from hasty scribbling. 
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(4) Ego ne umbram quidem rationis invenio, ex qua sequatur, dari posse 
corporis partes, quae nullas rursus partes habere possint. Ad doctrinam 
de mistione Aristotelico-Scholasticam res illa nullo modo facit, quamvis 
nunc nolim disputare, an ipse Aristoteles eam ad rem facere putarit. 

(5) Sententiam nostram, de perpetua divisibilitate probatione destitu- 
tam, censet Responsio. Quasi non pro ea extent libri pleni demonstratio- 
nibus. Et Animadversio obiter & paucis argumentum allegavit, quod sicco 
(ut saepe fit) pede praeteritur in Responsione. Nempe quod Lineae rectae 
haec natura & proprietas reciproca est, ut sit linea, in qua pars est similis 
toti. Itaque aut negandum est, esse in rerum natura veras lineas rectas, aut 
dicendum, quamlibet lineae rectae partem, rursus habere partem; quod 
intendo. 

(6) Contendit Responsio, actualem cujuslibet partis subdivisionem esse 
supra omnem conceptibilitatem; quia scilicet conceptum cum imagina- 
tione confundit. Eodem modo incommensurabilitas lateris & diagonalis 
[in quadrato]™> est super omnem imaginabilitatem, etsi indubitata de- 
monstratione constet, atque adeo conceptum verum habeat. Ile parum 
considerat motus fluidorum, qui actualem cujuslibet portionis subdivi- 
sionem negat. 


Ad XVII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quod autem No Vto monetur, sicco pede praeteriri illud, quod de linea 
recta tactum sit; paucis rem expeditam dari posse, confido. Primo enim 
sermo hic est de mathematicis respectibus, ad physicos referendis; se- 
cundo de divisibilitate in infinitum: praesertim autem physici corporis. 
Lineam mathematicam, utpote latitudine & profunditate carentem; imo 
corporea longitudine destitutam, non solum in infinitum, sed ne quidem 
in ullam partem dividere possibile est: nisi solo confuso & vere imagina- 
rio conceptu. Quae certe res speculatores circa hoc objectum perpetuo 
deludit. Siquidem vera & realis continuitas ullius lineae mathematicae, 
numquam tollitur, circumscribitur, nedum rumpitur, quicquid etiam cor- 
poreum in mediam illam incidat: dum utique per totum & universum 
illud corporeum dimensum, sive rectae, sive curvae mathematicae lineae 
integritas, neque loco, neque situ, neque longitudine, neque ullis finibus 
mutari potest. Quae veritas etiam in genere de spatio, secundum omnes 
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(4) I cannot find the least shadow of a reason from which it should fol- 
low that there may be parts of a body that cannot themselves have further 
parts. And this matter has nothing to do with the Aristotelian-Scholastic 
doctrine of mixture, although I should not wish now to dispute whether 
Aristotle himself might have thought that it applied. 

(5) The Response judges our claim concerning perpetual divisibility 
to be devoid of proof, as if there were not books filled with demonstra- 
tions in favor of it. And the Animadversion had alleged, in passing and 
briefly, an argument that is passed over in the Response without the au- 
thor getting his feet wet (as often happens). Namely, it is the nature and 
the reciprocal quality of a straight line that it be a line in which the part is 
similar to the whole. Thus, one must either deny that in nature there are 
true straight lines, or one must maintain that any given part of a straight 
line in turn has parts, which is what I mean. 

(6) The Response contends that the actual subdivision of any given 
part is beyond all conceivability; this is, of course, because it confuses 
conceiving with imagining. By the same token, the incommensurability 
of the lateral with the diagonal of the square is beyond all imagining even 
if it is established by indubitable demonstration, and even if there is thus 
a true concept of it. He who denies the actual subdivision of any given 
portion gives insufficient consideration to the motion of fluids. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XVII 


About what is recalled under number five above, that I did not get my feet 
wet concerning what had been said of the straight line, I am confident 
that the matter can be settled in a few words. First of all, the argument 
here concerns the comparison of mathematical relations with physical 
relations; second, it concerns infinite divisibility, but mainly of physical 
body. It is not possible to divide a mathematical line, not only infinitely 
but also into any parts, insofar as it lacks in breadth and depth and is de- 
prived of corporeal length, except by means of a confused and truly imag- 
inary concept. Certainly, this thing is a perpetual source of delusion for 
those who speculate about such an object. For the true and real continuity 
of any mathematical line can never be taken away, circumscribed, or even 
ruptured by anything corporeal intruding in the middle of it as long as, by 
means of this entire and general corporeal dimension, the integrity of the 
mathematical line—of the curved one as well as of the straight one—can 
absolutely never be modified either in regard to place, position, length, 
or extremities. And this general truth concerning space, with regard to all 
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dimensiones corporis intra illud positi, deberet utique omnibus specula- 
toribus notissima esse: nempe quod spatium absolute sit indivisibile: dum 
utique, quicquid intra ipsum vel fingi potest, demum corporaliter produci, 
vel in illo collocatum agnoscitur, propriis terminis circumscriptum: illud 
omne tamen, spatium ipsum numquam circumscribit aut dividit, divellit, 
aut ullo modo distinguit: quo minus idem spatium, ibidem, maneat, sit, & 
immutatum perstet, sive praesente illa, sive absente, sive translata finita 
illa corporea quantitativa mensura. Quae certe veritas, si Dn. Autori, uti 
citra controversiam notissima fuit, ita etiam hic memori mente sedisset; 
fieri non potuisset, ut in hac allegatione lineae mathematicae, ullam, ne- 
dum, ut videtur, eximiam spem posuisset. 

Deinde, quum linea mathematica, secundum suam longitudinem adeo- 
que rectitudinem, non dividi possit in quotascunque partes, nisi similiter 
per lineas mathematicas: quae tamen latitudinem nullam habere sup- 
ponuntur; Unum e duobus verum esse oportuerit; nempe vel 1) quod vera 
& actualis divisio, ne quidem una, nedum in infinitum, secutura sit: vel 
2) recta linea tantundem divisionis passura sit, per transcurrentem cur- 
vam, quam per aliam rectam. Quod, si contingere concipiatur, vel punc- 
tum illud intersectionis a curva, prorsus in nihilum redigetur; adeoque 
punctum illud rectum rectae lineae, penitus sublatum, pristinam rectam, 
non in infinitum, sed in manifesto finitum, divisam dabit: aut, punctum 
concursus rectum, cum puncto transcursus curvo, in infinitum, pari contu- 
macia perstans manebit. Quod quidem per me licet. 

Sin autem secundo, ulla pars, ut vocat Autor, lineae rectae in rei veri- 
tate ita separata fuerit, a tota longitudine lineae, ut tamquam recta, dico 
haec particula commensurari, aut pro commensurata concipi debeat: 
iterum causa cadet Divisibilitas in infinitum: dum, quicquid ita seor- 
sim commensurandum, integritati lineae totius exemtum fuerit, finitam 
illam reddet. Certe vero, sive me ipsum feriat, sive alios, firmum mane- 
bit perpetuo illud Comici: nae, faciunt homines intelligendo, nihil ut 
intelligant. 

Quid autem secundum universas has justissimas, imo necessarias con- 
siderationes, de fundamento assertionis illius, quomodo mathematica 
non differant a physicis, statuendum sit, cujuslibet idonei arbitri proprio 
judicio permitto. 

Confusio illa conceptus, cum imaginatione, quam Dn. Autor metuit, 
imo potius determinat, a me commissam esse; ego eodem jure metuo, ne 
alios quoslibet confundat. Distinctum enim, definitum & determinatum 
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the dimensions of the body placed in it, should be very familiar to every 
observer: that is, that space is absolutely indivisible, while certainly ev- 
erything that can either be imagined in it, that is, made to appear corpore- 
ally, or that can be thought to be placed in it, circumscribed by its own 
boundaries, nevertheless never circumscribes or divides, or separates or 
differentiates, this space in any way: so that the same space remains the 
same and is and persists unchanged, no matter whether that particular, 
corporeal, quantitative measure be present or absent or moved. Certainly, 
if this truth, which he knew independently of the controversy, had been 
fixed in the author’s memory, it could not have happened that he should 
place any hope or, as it seems, any eminent hope in that allegation about 
the mathematical line. 

Since the mathematical line cannot be divided in whatever parts ac- 
cording to its length or rectitude, if not in the same way by means of 
mathematical lines, which, however, are considered to have no width, it 
will be necessary to consider as true one of these two statements: (1) that 
neither one true and actual division nor, certainly, one that proceeds to 
infinity will follow; (2) or that the straight line is susceptible to so many 
divisions by intersecting curves as well as by other lines. If this is con- 
ceived to happen, either that point of intersection by the curve will be 
reduced to nothing; and in view of this, the straight point of the straight 
line, being completely abolished, brings it about that the previous line is 
divided not infinitely but clearly finitely: or the straight point of the con- 
curring line will remain and persist in the same opposition to the curved 
point of the intersecting line, infinitely. This is certainly valid for me. 

But second, if, contrariwise, any part of the straight line, as the author 
says, is so separated from the whole length of the line that, I say, this little 
part should be conceived as measured as a straight line, or as commen- 
surate to one, infinite divisibility would be again in question, for, at the 
same time that whatever is being separately measured in this way would 
be subtracted from the entirety of the line, it would render that line finite. 
Certainly, were it aimed at me or at others, this verse of the comic poet 
always remains persuasive: “Indeed, in their effort to understand, men act 
so as to understand nothing.”*° 

I leave to the judgment of every capable judge what, according to those 
general, very right, and necessary considerations, is to be determined re- 
garding the basis of this assertion concerning the way in which math- 
ematical entities do not differ from physical entities. 

That confusion of the concept with the imagination that the author fears 
and that he rather decides that I have committed, I myself in the same way 
rightly fear that it confuses others. For I will never know how to distinguish 
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conceptum ego ab imaginatione firma & recte determinata distinguere 
numquam perdiscam. Sicut enim imaginationis vox, absolute Gramma- 
tico sensu, certam atque definitam ideam, seu figuralem aut sub figurae 
affectionem designat: ita nihil usquam, non solum physici, sed ne qui- 
dem ullo sensu moralis mente concipi, seu definite comprehendi posse 
agnosco, nisi sub exemplo figurabili: non solum, ut in scholis loquuntur, 
in concreto; sed omnino in individuo: nempe ad minimum vago, imo 
ficto, adeoque arbitraria quidem, sed tamen figurabili, seu imaginativa 
repraesentatione. Quo in negotio, si quisquam aliter concipere posse sibi 
videatur; per me jus fasque esto. 


Ad XVIII 


(1) Quae in defensione habentur de liquidis regni animalis coctione in- 
durescentibus, etsi humido non evaporante, laudo. Interim consideratu 
quoque dignum est, quod spiritus vini etiam coctionis effectum praestet. 
Pinguedinem in his animalium liquoribus latere asserit Responsio, quod 
vellem probari experimentis. Nam de cetero verisimilius videtur, tantum 
esse discriminis inter pinguedinem animalis & albumen aut similia, quan- 
tum inter spiritum ardentem & spiritum cornu cervi vel similem. 

(2) Quod glutina animalium coctione eliquescunt, frigore in gelatinam 
abeunt, non video, quid peculiare habeat; cum & vegetabilium quidam 
succi calore eliquati, frigore, in resinam aut picem concrescant; & in 
regno mineri succi & reguli excocti frigore congelentur. 


Ad XVIII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Ad XVIII Exceptionem, non video pretium operae, quicquam reponendi. 
Unde nequidem mirabor, quod de rebus chymicis decreturus, experimento 
probatum dari optet, quod in glutinosis liquoribus animalium, (multa) 
pinguedo \ateat. Quum ejusmodi glutina, qua talia, simplici combusto- 
ria destillatione supra omnem proportionem ullius alterius consistentiae, 
pinguedinem exhibere, vel famuli pharmacopaeorum sciant. Nedum ut 
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a distinct, determined, and definite concept from a firm and rightly deter- 
mined imagination. Since the term ‘imagination,’ absolutely in a gram- 
matical sense, means a certain, definite idea, that is, an affection of the 
mind, representative or implying a representation, in the same way I ac- 
knowledge that nothing physical, or even in any sense moral, could be con- 
ceived by the mind, or could be understood precisely, if not by means of a 
figurable example: and not only, as they say in the schools, concretely, but 
especially individually: for at the lowest degree, this can be done vaguely 
and even fictitiously by an arbitrary representation, which is nevertheless 
figurable or imaginable. In this affair, if somebody feels he could conceive 
things differently, give him the right and my permission to do so. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation X VIII 


(1) I praise what is maintained in the Defense concerning the liquids 
in the animal kingdom that are hardened by coction, even if the humor 
does not evaporate. At the same time, it is also worthwhile to consider 
that spirit of wine likewise supplies the effect of a coction. The Re- 
sponse holds that fattiness is latent in those animal liquors, which I 
should like to see proved by experiment, for it appears quite likely that 
there is as much of a distinction between animal fattiness and albumen 
or similar things as between spiritus ardens*' and spirit of goat’s horn? 
or the like. 

(2) I do not see what is peculiar in the fact that animal glutens are lique- 
fied through coction and are changed into gelatin by cold; for some juices 
of plants are liquefied by heat and are thickened into a resin or pitch by 
cold; and in the mineral kingdom, juices and reguli,* extracted by coc- 
tion, are hardened by cold. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XVII 


With regard to the eighteenth Exception, I do not find it worthwhile to 
give any reply. Hence, I am not surprised that, wishing to decide re- 
garding chemical matters, he hopes that experiments might prove that 
in animals’ glutinous liquids there is much fat that is hidden. But even 
apprentices in pharmacy know that glutens of that kind, as such, display 
fattiness, beyond all proportion of any other substance, by means of a 
simple distillation by fire. Neither am I disposed to profess anything by 
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ex illis, quae no. 2) afferuntur, quidquam hariolari valeam, ad rhombum, 
dum facta producuntur, in quaestione de jure, seu causis. 

Nempe, si quae chartae, nedum temporis esset reverentia, discursa- 
tionibus talibus extra oleas, quam discursibus, praestaret abstinere. Nam 
a fundo disputationis, diverticulis talibus, vel abire, vel abducere velle, 
inane certe est tentamen. 


Ad XIX 


(1) Quae hic habentur de animae potestate in morbos, non carent inge- 
nio, & habent aliquod plausibile, imo & aliquid veri & utilis. Miscentur 
tamen multa obscura & precaria, & quicquid illis per phaenomena fir- 
mari [sine]™® ullo influxu animae mechanicas leges corporum turbante 
explicari potest, quoniam omnibus animae perceptionibus & intentio- 
nibus, corporeae figurae motionesque respondent, ex quibus effectus in 
machina sequuntur, quos proinde actuationi animae ratione quadam plus 
quam Mechanica influentis, tribuere nihil necesse est. Quemadmodum 
etiam aliunde constat, fieri omnino non posse, ut talia ab anima praesten- 
tur, nisi animam ipsam pro corpore tenui habeamus. Utilis interim haec 
animae {pathematum}"” consideratio est, quia ex lis cognoscere possu- 
mus multa, quae in corpore fiunt, cum anima nobis sit corpore notior; & 
efficere etiam multa, quae in corpore producere volumus. Nam effectibus 
excitatis aut sopitis per causas morales in anima, effectus physicos per 
causas physicas respondentes in corpore obtinere licet. Itaque non raro 
praxis assertionis stare potest, etsi theoria vacillet. Quod etiam de mul- 
tis aliorum Medicorum doctrinis dici potest. Nam praxis phaenomenis 
inaedificari debet; theoriae non raro hypothesibus & conjecturis constant. 

(2) Non putem omnia animi pathemata inordinatam & erroneam inten- 
tionem continere, etsi saepe noceant, dum animum a cogitationibus majo- 
ris mMomenti avertunt. Quin potius necessarios affectus censeo, artisque 
esse, illis tanquam stimulis uti ad bona, tum morali, tum etiam physico 
sensu; physico inquam, ut fecit Medicus, qui ad obtinendam laxantium 
efficaciam, languentem patientis sui, hominis ad modum stoici, bilem 
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way of divination on the basis of what is brought out in section 2, while 
facts are produced in a matter of rights that relates to causes. 

For sure, if we had consideration for the paper wasted, not to mention 
the time, it would be better to abstain from digressions that would be as 
boundless as mere conversations. For willing to get away from or to di- 
vert from the ground piece in discussion by such digressions is certainly 
a vain attempt. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XIX 


(1) What is here maintained concerning the power of the soul in illnesses 
is not devoid of cleverness and has something plausible about it, even 
something true and useful. Nevertheless many obscure and doubtful con- 
siderations are mixed in, and the fact that something among phenomena 
would be thus corroborated can be explained without an influx of the 
soul disturbing the mechanical laws of the body, for corporeal figures and 
motions correspond to all perceptions and to all intentions of the soul, 
and from these figures and motions follow effects in the machine, which 
thus need not at all be attributed to the actuation of the soul, which would 
exert its influence by a reason surpassing mechanical reasons. And thus 
it is also evident that it is altogether impossible for the soul to produce 
such effects unless we take the soul itself for a small body. But the con- 
sideration of the passions of the soul is useful, since from them we are 
able to learn about many things that occur in the body, because the soul is 
more known to us than the body and can bring about many effects that we 
wish to produce in the body. For when effects are excited or attenuated by 
moral causes in the soul, it is possible to obtain in the body corresponding 
physical effects through physical causes. Therefore, the application of the 
assertion may often stand, even if the theory fails to stand. This indeed 
may be said about many of the doctrines of other physicians. For practice 
ought to be built up from the phenomena; and often, theories consist in 
hypotheses and conjectures. 

(2) I should not think that all passions of the soul contain a disorderly 
and erroneous intention, although they are often harmful, to the extent 
that they divert the soul from thoughts of greater importance. In fact, 
I rather think that they contain necessary affects and that it pertains to 
medicine to use them as stimulation toward good results, not only in a 
moral sense but also in a physical sense: physical, I say, as did the physi- 
cian who, for obtaining an efficacious laxative action in a languishing 
patient of his, a man of Stoic character, attempted to excite his bile by 
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excitare tentavit, id diu frustra agens, ut domesticorum peccatis ad iram 
commoveretur. Febres interdum terrore pulsas constat, sed raro juvat, ple- 
rumque nocet terror, quod maxime in peste patet. 

(3) Nescio an injuriam fecerim autori, quod eius sententiam, qualis 
illa est de causa sphaceli in homine ob inordinatos hominum affectus; 
conjecturam appellavi. Certe nuda narratio historica non est. Et sphacelo, 
opinor, non minus fortes, quam timidos obnoxios esse. 

(4) Homines animo leves etiam illi appellari possunt, qui facile moven- 
tur; ac proinde etiam inquieti, & temerarii esse solent. Hi an magis ob- 
noxii morbis, ut defensio innuit, inquirendum. De timidis & anxiis fateor, 
eos mala sua augere cogitatione tristi, cui etiam languor motuum corporis 
respondet. 


Ad XIX. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Tandem autem decima nona hac Exceptione, reditus in viam, tanquam 
ano pNyaviic, laeta spes ostenditur; sed intra paucas solum lineas, pro- 
pemodum evanida. Male habuerat paulo ante, quod non cum multa prae- 
meditatione, imo diutina, dicta accipi videantur, quae prolata fuerant; 
indulgemus interim nobis hanc libertatem, de aliis idem hoc statuendi: 
imo, quod certe plus est, sine intellectu omnia in publicum ipsos pro- 
ferre, demonstrandi. Hic vero nequaquam eadem chorda oberratur; sed 
liberaliter conceditur, quod non ingenio careant, sed aliquid plausibile 
habeant, imo aliquid veri, & utilis, quae a me in scenam producta fuerant. 
Hic certe tempus fuisset, & plane genuinus locus, ad litteram exprimendi, 
quid horum placuerit, & quam ob rem: tanto magis cum haec argumenta, 
imo documenta, totum illum disceptationis nodum Gordium, acuto ictu 
dissolvere minetur. 

Tantum autem abest, ut hoc agere in animum inducere potuerit Dn. 
Autor, ut potius pro more, nihil aliud afferatur, quam simplex negatio, 
quod anima directum actum aut effectum hic praestare possit; adversus 
meam deductionem: & e contra, simplex affirmatio, quod omnes illos ac- 
tus & effectus, ab ipsa corporea machina, & aliunde ipsi insito adeoque 
proprio Motu, haec fieri, non solum pro certo habendum sit: sed etiam 
facillime & plane commode intelligi & comprehendi possit. Specialiora 
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trying, after a long period of vain results, to stir up his wrath at the mis- 
deeds of his servants. It is known that fevers are sometimes provoked by 
fear, but fear is seldom helpful, and most of the time harmful, which is 
most evident in the case of plague. 

(3) I do not know whether I would do injustice to the author in calling 
a sentence of his, such as the one about the cause of gangrene in people, 
on account of inordinate human affects, a conjecture. Certainly, it is not 
a plain case history. And I think that the strong no less than the timid are 
susceptible to gangrene. 

(4) Those men who are easily moved can be considered light-minded, 
and by consequence they are in the habit of being restless and reckless. 
It is to be inquired whether they are more liable to illnesses, as the De- 
fense hinted. I concede, concerning the timid and the anxious, that they 
increase their illnesses by their sorrowful thoughts, to which languor also 
corresponds in the motions of the body. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XIX 


In the end, resuming the thread of the speech, in this nineteenth Excep- 
tion a pleasant hope unfolds, almost “ex machina,” but it vanishes within 
a few lines. He took offense just a bit earlier that the arguments he had 
earlier expounded seemed to be considered by me not to have been prof- 
fered with much reflection, let alone extensive reflection. But we grant 
ourselves the freedom to state the same concerning other people, and 
even, moreover, to demonstrate that they declare everything in public 
without any comprehension. But here the same tune is not played at all, 
for he openly concedes that what I brought to the stage does not lack in 
intelligence, but that it holds some plausibility, or even some truth and 
usefulness. This certainly would have been the proper time and place to 
express in writing what had pleased him as good, and for which reason, 
the more so since there is a possibility that these arguments, and indeed 
these examples, would suddenly cut this Gordian knot of the discussion. 

But the author is so far from having decided to do this that instead, 
as usual, he exposes nothing against my deduction other than a simple 
denial that the soul could here achieve this direct act or effect; and on 
the contrary he exposes a simple affirmation that we should consider cer- 
tain not only that all those acts and effects are produced by the corporeal 
machine itself and even by a motion inherent in and thus proper to it, 
but also that this can be most easily and even conveniently understood 
and comprehended. The more special points that are addressed under the 
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vero, quae sequentibus numeris attinguntur, deductiones meas circa illa 
subjecta, plane non recte assumtas esse, ostendunt: & praeterea non nisi 
decerptas occasiones aliquid loquendi, innuunt. Unde potius ad sequentia 
pergere libet, ut totus cardo, nudi potius dissensus talis, quam disputa- 
tionis, per justas probationes, exceptiones, & firmas conclusiones, tanto 
magis agnosci possit. 


Ad XX 


(1) Placet quod Responsio strictius assertionem explicat, quae a me laxius 
accepta erat. 

(2) Quia omnibus motibus vitalibus [animalis]™*® respondent percep- 
tiones & appetitus animae, necesse est, hos esse admodum multiplices; 
Cum enim magna sit motuum vitalium multitudo, necesse est, etiam esse 
confusos seu obscuros, ut adeo a nobis ob multitudinem & assuetudi- 
nem non [animadvertantur]:"!? idque videtur agnoscere Responsio cum 
fatetur, perceptiones has & appetitiones non esse figurabiles & phanta- 
siae aut memoriae subjectas, itaque apparet, [in]’° Responsione magis 
affectari hic dissensum, quam inveniri. Dici quidem potest finem esse 
simplicem, nempe, conservationem sui; media quoque generatim sumta 
pauca, nempe nutritionem & secretionem debitam. Sed hoc perinde est, 
ac si quis contenderet cum quodam duce bellico, nihil esse facilius, quam 
finem bello imponere; ajebat enim, tantum opus esse, caedi Gallos, ac 
deinde Lutetiam iri. Finis simplex est pax; media non minus simplicia, 
hostes praelio superare, urbes eorum primarias capere; sed quam multa 
hic requiruntur media mediorum? ita etiam innumerabiles requiruntur 
motus vitales partiales, ut nutritio & secretio recte fiant, & his omnibus 
& singulis corporis motibus appetitus, etsi non animadversi, in anima 
respondent. 

(3) Miror, quod ait Responsio, tonitru, tormenti explosionem aliosque 
fragores, non contremiscendi aut percellendi quadam efficacia corpus, 
sed mentem anxia cura concutere. Nam non percelleretur anima his fra- 
goribus, nisi organa corporea valde afficerentur; nec esset terror in anima, 
nisi etiam magna esset turbatio in spiritibus seu materia tenui, animae 
quam proxime respondente. Nec in terroribus subitis cura anxia locum 
habet, quippe quae tempore indiget. Nec fictiones & phantasmata inania 
percellerent animam, nisi organa & fluida cum organis communicantia 
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following numbers show that my deductions concerning these subjects 
clearly have not been taken correctly; and besides, they indicate nothing 
but that he seized upon occasions to talk about something. Hence, I would 
rather continue with further matters so that the whole lynchpin of this 
bald disagreement, rather than debate, could be acknowledged through 
the right proofs, exceptions, and firm conclusions. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XX 


(1) It is pleasing that the Response more rigorously explains the assertion, 
which had been taken by me more loosely. 

(2) Since perceptions and appetites of the soul respond to all vital mo- 
tions of an animal, it is necessary that these truly be many; since indeed 
the multitude of vital motions is great, it is likewise necessary that they 
be confused or obscure so that they, on account of multitude and habit, 
will not be noticed by us. And the Response appears to recognize this 
when it acknowledges that these perceptions and appetitions are not 
figurable, nor subject to imagination and memory; and thus it appears 
that here the disagreement in the Response is more an affectation than 
a true observation. It can indeed be said that the end is simple, namely, 
self-preservation; and that the means to it, generally considered, are few, 
namely, appropriate nutrition and secretion. But this is as if one argued 
with a certain military leader, maintaining that nothing would be easier 
than to put an end to the war. He would say, in fact, that it is simply a 
matter of the Gauls being struck down, and then of entering into Lutetia.™ 
The goal is simply peace; the means are no less simple: to overcome the 
enemies in battle and to take their principal cities. But how many things 
are here required for the means of means? Thus, likewise, innumerable 
partial vital motions are required for nutrition and secretion to take place 
properly; and to all these singular motions of the body, appetites corre- 
spond in the soul, even though we are not aware of them. 

(3) I am surprised that the Response said that thunder, the explosion 
of a cannon, and other crashes do not hit the body by a certain power of 
disruption and percussion, but rather hit the mind by an anxious worry. 
For the soul would not be hit by those crashes unless the corporeal or- 
gans were powerfully affected; nor would there be terror in the soul un- 
less there were likewise a great perturbation in the spirits or in the subtle 
matter, which corresponds as closely as possible to the soul. Nor does 
anxious worry, which requires time, have a place in sudden terrors. Nor 
would fictions and inane fantasies hit the soul unless the organs and fluids 
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valde commoverentur. Itaque miror, contradici communi sententiae per 
phaenomena, quae ex illa quoque facillime explicantur. Sed tanti erat 
dissentire. 


Ad XX. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Quod assertio mea, antea in dubium vocata, hic demum strictius expli- 
cetur, & non in ipso prolixo meo scripto, tam in thesi, quam universa 
hypothesi, abunde explicata, confirmata, imo demonstrata praesto fue- 
rit; adeoque Dn. Autor non potuerit, aut debuerit, illam jam tum quoque, 
non Jatius, sed prout jacebat, accipere, adeoque nihil fundata dubitatione 
supersedere: si res ipsa non loquitur, ego ultra perorare, operae pretium 
non duco. Unde quidem piget tempus perdere supervacuis repetitionibus, 
jam abunde, & vix non ad nauseam, memoratorum. IIlud unum tamen, 
ad minimum animi gratia, & temporis fallendi causa, no. 2. allatum, non 
possum non interpretari: quasi verior sententia a me stabilita, non tam 
gressu praecipiti, quam ruina, velut ab intentione nuda, ad exitum prola- 
batur, sine inventione, seu mediis, uti absolute necessariis, ita exquisite 
idoneis. Quod certe non aliunde excidisse potuit Dno Autori, nisi simpli- 
citer a fastidio, rem in plano positam, intuendi: sed potius suis opinioni- 
bus mordicus inhaerendi. 

Quid enim simplicius mente concipi potest, quam ordo non solum 
atque nexus, sed etiam pondus, influxus causalis, planissimo gressu pro- 
cedens, ut principium, & 1) potestatis movendi compos, 2) & ordinis 
rectissime movendi conscium: 3) & finis per motus, tanquam formale me- 
dium, legitime obtinendi, non solum gnarum: 4) sed ipsum solum etiam 
illius finis appetens: 5) per media, ad quoslibet Motus, pro tali fine ne- 
cessarios, recte conformata, & ad motum iri habilissima: 6) possit etiam 
actus, ad illum finem pertingentes, planissimo processu exequi: adeoque 
finem illum assequi. 

Quisquis in hoc processu, jocularem illam perplexam similitudinem in- 
venire potuerit, nimio majore meditationis acumine pollere, sine contra- 
dictione laudandus erit, quam tales dubitationes ostendunt. 
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that communicate with the organs were greatly agitated. Thus, I am sur- 
prised that one contradicts the common way of thinking according to phe- 
nomena, which can also be most easily explained in this way. Yet it was 
very important to him to disagree. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XX 


My assertion, previously called into doubt, is finally more strictly ex- 
plained here. It was present in my extensive work itself, not so much in 
a thesis as in a general hypothesis, abundantly explained, confirmed, in- 
deed demonstrated on the spot; the author, therefore, could not or should 
not have received it in too vague a sense, but exactly as stated, and he 
should not have persisted in a doubt that lacked foundation: if all this 
does not speak for itself, I do not consider it worthwhile to extend the 
speech further. Whence it pains me to waste time on useless repetitions of 
what has been abundantly recalled almost ad nauseam. I cannot, however, 
hold back from examining the objection leveled against me for the mere 
pleasure of the mind and in order to pass time, in number 2: as if the truer 
opinion established by me tended toward its end not so much by a head- 
first progression as by a fall, by sheer propensity, without invention and 
without means that would be absolutely necessary as well as properly 
suited. Such an accusation could not have been put forth by the author 
except simply from an aversion to regarding the matter in a level way, but 
rather from a tendency to tenaciously cling to his opinions. 

What indeed can be more easily conceived by the mind than that not 
only the order and connection, but also the weight or causal influx, that 
proceeds by the most uniform motion as a principle (1) possesses the 
power of moving, and (2) is conscious of the order of moving in the most 
correct way; and (3) has knowledge not only of the end to be legitimately 
obtained through motion, insofar as it is the formal medium, but also 
(4) desires this very end; (5) arrives there by means that are properly 
conformed to any necessary motions to this end and that are most suited 
to generate motion; (6) and is, moreover, a principle that can accomplish 
the acts resulting in this end by the plainest process and that can thus 
achieve this end. 

Whoever is able to discover in this process such a laughable and con- 
fused appearance shall be lauded, without contradiction, for possessing a 
greater acumen of contemplation than these Doubts show. 
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Paris ponderis est illud no. 3. de fremebundo, seu tremolo, physice 
tali, Motu, a vehementi sonitu, corporeas partes sensoriorum percel- 
lente. Mihi sermo erat, de moraliter trepida, anxia, timida, perculsione 
mentis, omni directo intuitu, absolute vana: nedum cum physico illo 
tenero tremore corporearum partium, ullam similitudinem, aut propor- 
tionem habente. Numquid vero hic diutina meditatione opus fuisset, ad 
argumentum simplicissimum prehendendum, quod hujus toni Exceptio- 
nem certissime suppressisset: nempe, quod ex illa ratione, quam excep- 
tio tanti facit, ut ejus mentionem injicere non piguerit, omnes homines, 
toties, quoties tormenti aut tonitru sonitus, contingit, toties inquam, 
etiam eadem animi perculsione, inevitabiliter affici deberent. Nedum, 
ut a nudis fictionibus mentis, organorum quoque, & fluidorum, nempe 
(juxta praesens institutum,) praecedanea commotio, in mentem venire 
debeat. 

Unde certe non valde serium solum, sed justissime tristem esse opor- 
tuerit, qui in me quadrare visum Dno Autori, serio legat: tanti erat dis- 
sentire! 


Ad XXxI 


(1) Dixerat Animadversio: animam nihil posse imperare machinae non 
sponte facturae. Hoc non ita explicandum est, tanquam sensus sit, ani- 
mam nullum motum corpori imprimere posse, ad quem non aptitudinem 
habeat; Sed ita potius, ut verba jacent: quod Responsio tandem agnos- 
cit. Nempe anima non potest violare leges naturae corporeae, nec corpus 
leges animae: Corporum leges sunt leges motuum, animarum leges sunt 
leges appetituum. Anima quidem est Entelechia corporis animati, sed ita, 
ut omnes operationes in corpore mechanice exerceantur. Itaque neque per 
passiones animae mutantur motus spirituum, neque vicissim, sed sponte 
consentiunt inter se, ut anima per se considerata per causas finales ad ea 
tendat, ad quae machina corporea per se spectata pervenit per causas effi- 
cientes; & nunquam anima auget vel minuit gradum celeritatis, aut etiam 
directionem spirituum mutat; alioqui violaret leges naturae; & inducere- 
tur aliquid inexplicabile. Haec jam publice exposita, & aliquoties contra 
objectiones insignium Virorum propugnata, credo nunquam oculos Dn. 
Assertoris subisse, & ideo obscuriora ipsi visa. 
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Of equal importance is number 3, concerning these shivering or trembling 
physical motions occasioned by a violent sound striking the corporeal parts 
of sense organs. My statement concerned the morally tumultuous, anxious, 
fearful emotion of the mind, which at first sight is absolutely groundless 
and is far from having any similarity to or proportion with this light physi- 
cal shaking of the corporeal parts. Was it necessary for such a profound 
meditation to be undertaken with the aim of understanding the very simple 
argument that would certainly have suppressed an Exception phrased in this 
tone? Namely, the argument that, from this reason, which the Exception 
considers so important that it is pleased to introduce mention of it: all men, 
I say, whenever a cannon or thunder crash occurs, should inevitably be af- 
fected by the same emotion of the mind. This would not imply at all that 
from pure mental fictions a previous commotion of the organs and of the 
fluids should arise in the mind (according to the present doctrine). 

Wherce, certainly, he would be not only very seriously, but also most 
properly, sad who could in all seriousness read what seemed to the author 
to fit me: “It was very important to him to disagree!” 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXI 


(1) The Animadversion said that the soul cannot make any command to the 
machine that the machine itself would not spontaneously do. This should 
not be explained as if the sense were that the soul can impress no motion 
upon the body to which the body does not have an aptitude; but rather as 
the words convey it, which the Response finally acknowledges. To wit, the 
soul cannot violate the laws of corporeal nature, nor the body the laws of 
the soul: the laws of bodies are the laws of motions; the laws of souls are 
the laws of appetites. Certainly, the soul is the entelechy of the animated 
body, but in such a way that all of the operations in the body are exercised 
mechanically. Nor, therefore, are the motions of the spirits altered by the 
passions of the soul, or the other way around, but instead they so spon- 
taneously agree with each other that the soul, considered in itself, tends 
by means of final causes to that which the corporeal machine, considered 
in itself, arrives at through efficient causes; and at no time does the soul 
increase or diminish the degree of speed, nor even change the direction 
of the spirits, for otherwise it would violate the laws of nature and bring 
about something inexplicable. These propositions have already been pub- 
licly stated and defended on a number of occasions against the objections 
of learned men, but I believe that they had never come before the eyes of 
the assertor, and that for that reason they seemed rather obscure to him. 
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(2) Hujus doctrinae ratio est, quod meo & multorum aliorum judicio 
anima omnis, sive humana, sive alia quaecunque, quae vere nomen hoc 
meretur, id est, quicquid revera percipit & appetit, est substantia non 
extensa, neque partibus praedita, neque adeo naturaliter producibilis aut 
dissipabilis; ideo a me etiam Monadis nomine appellari solet. Cum autem 
nulla sit proportio inter talem substantiam, & materiam corpoream, neque 
ulla connexio concipi possit, inter appetitum talis substantiae & materiae 
motum; hinc alterutrum statuendum est; vel cum plerisque Cartesianis, 
Deum sese quodam velut pacto obstrinxisse, ut in corpore produceret, 
quae postulant appetitus animae, & in anima ea, quae exigunt motus cor- 
poris; vel potius per harmoniam a Deo ab initio praestabilitam, appetitus 
animae, & motus corporis inter se consentire. Idque patet non fuisse Deo 
difficile; posito enim, omnia in corporibus oriri ex motibus praecedenti- 
bus, & omnia in anima oriri ex appetitibus praecedentibus; suffecerat una 
vice exacte conspirare appetitus animae, & motus corporis, ut perpetuo 
conspirarent. Licet autem corpus multa patiatur ab externis, tamen illa 
quoque in ipso corpore jam dudum occulte involvuntur ob zepiyOprotv 
rerum, seu communicationem corporum, & divisionem actualem mate- 
riae in infinitum; supponitur enim, omnia plena & nonnihil fluida esse, 
atque adeo quidlibet a quolibet, quantumvis distante pati: Itaque quae- 
libet Monas, non tantum sui corporis, sed & totius universi speculum 
est, cum & in corporis cujusque motibus, totum universum exprimatur, 
non quasi ei simile sit, sed ut circulus etiam a parabola & linea recta in 
projectionibus [gnominicis conice]"™! exprimitur; dum scilicet, ex parte 
quavis totum, tanquam leo ex ungue cognosci ab [Omniscio]'” posset. 
Hinc etiam praesens gravidum est futuri, ita & futurum ex praesente, 
ab omniscio colligi posset, idque non in toto tantum universo, sed & in 
quavis ejus particula; atque adeo tandem in Monade quoque ipsa, seu in 
substantia simplice. 

(3) Interim verum manet, Animam esse [activam],’? Materiam per se 
sumtam seu primam, esse passivum, atque adeo Animam esse Entele- 
chiam corporis; & materiam ab anima actuari, sed non aliter, quam secun- 
dum mechanicas leges. Unde etiam saepe a me monitum est, etsi omnia 
in materia fiant mechanice, principium tamen formale motus & mecha- 
nismi non in materia, sed in substantia immateriali consistere, principium 
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(2) The reason for this doctrine is that, in my opinion and that of many 
others, each soul, whether human or of any other type that truly deserves 
that name—that is, whatever in fact has perception and appetites—is a 
nonextended substance, neither having parts nor indeed being naturally 
generable or destructible. For this reason, I am also in the habit of calling 
it by the name “monad.” Since, moreover, there is no proportion between 
such a substance and corporeal matter, nor can any connection be con- 
ceived between the appetite of such a substance and the motion of mat- 
ter, one of two doctrines is to be established: either, as with most of the 
Cartesians, that God should have obliged himself, as if by a sort of agree- 
ment, to produce those states in bodies that are required by the appetites 
of the soul and to produce those states in the soul that the motions of the 
body demand;* or, rather, that the appetites of the soul and the motions 
of the body agree with one another through a harmony preestablished by 
God at the beginning. And it is evident that this has not been difficult for 
God; for if it is posited that all states arise in bodies from prior motions, 
and all states arise in souls from prior appetites, it is sufficient that the 
appetites of the soul and the motions of the body should conspire exactly 
once for them to conspire perpetually. And though the body suffers many 
effects from external bodies, nevertheless these are already enveloped in 
a hidden way within that body itself, on account of the interconnection 
of things, that is, the communication of bodies and the actual division of 
matter to infinity. For it is supposed that all things form a plenum and are 
to a certain degree fluid, and so any given thing is affected by any other 
thing, no matter how distant: therefore, any given monad is not only a 
mirror of its own body but of the entire universe, since also in the mo- 
tions of every body the entire universe is expressed, not as being some- 
how similar to it, but rather in the way that a circle is also expressed by 
a parabola and a straight line in gnomonic projections of conic sections. 
While, indeed, an omniscient being might know the whole from any part 
whatsoever, as a lion from its claw, hence also the present is pregnant 
with the future, and so the future might be inferred from the present by an 
omniscient being; and this not only for the universe taken as a whole, but 
even for any of its smaller parts. And finally, it would also be the case for 
the monad, that is to say, a simple substance. 

(3) But it remains true that the soul is active and that matter taken 
in itself, or primary matter, is passive; and so the soul is the entelechy 
of the body; and matter is actuated by the soul, but not otherwise than 
according to mechanical laws. Hence indeed I have often warned that 
although all things occur mechanically in matter, nevertheless the formal 
principle of motion and of mechanism consists not in matter, but rather 
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inquam formale, neque enim hic de primo principio efficiente, nempe 
Deo, sermo est. Et quemadmodum figurae sunt modificationes rei mere 
passivae, nempe materiae seu potentiae passivae primitivae; ita impetus 
seu vires derivativae, sunt modificationes rei activae, nempe Entelechiae, 
seu Virtutis activae primitivae. Omnes enim modificationes cum sint acci- 
dentales & mutationi obnoxiae, limitationes quaedam sunt rei substanti- 
alis & persistentis, nihilque novi addunt substantiae, quod positivum sit, 
sed limites tantum seu negationes, alioqui omnibus mutationibus Crea- 
tiones inessent. 

(4) Distinguo ergo Entelechiam primitivam seu animam, quae perstat, 
ab Entelechia derivativa seu impetu, qui varie mutatur. Impetum autem 
rursus distinguo a motu: Est enim impetus seu vis derivativa res revera 
existens, at motus nunquam existit, cum nunquam partes habeat simul, 
sed consistat in successione ut tempus. 

(5) Et licet Entelechias primitivas non attribuam nisi corporibus orga- 
nicis, tamen omnia corpora entelechias primitivas continent; quia etiam 
continent in se corpora organica, etsi nobis non semper perceptibilia. 
Quod etiam Sapientiae autoris summi consentaneum est, ut nullum re- 
vera sit chaos in materia, nihil inordinatum, nihil machinae, organorum, 
ordinis, finis expers. Ex his facilius credo fontes eorum, quae hactenus 
in discursu objectorio & replicatione ad Responsionem dicta sunt, perci- 
pientur; intelligeturque plus in iis connexionis esse, quam prima specie 
apparuit. 

(6) Humanae autem animae simul sunt Mentes, nec tantum speculum 
sunt universi corporei, sed & ipsius Dei; a quo universum fluxit; quia 
non tantum habent perceptiones & sensiones, sed etiam intellectum, seu 
cognitionem veritatum [aeternarum],”* quarum nexus ratiocinationem 
facit; Animarum enim brutorum operationes internae per meras consecu- 
tiones empiricas seu inductivas explicari possunt. Nec magis absurdum 
est, animas brutorum persistere, quam Atomos Epicurei vel Gassendi, etsi 
revera nunquam anima naturaliter sit ab omni corpore separata, sed sem- 
per corpus aliquod organicum retineat, statui, in quo manet, conveniens. 

(7) Sed dicet aliquis, dubitari posse, an dentur tales animae <vel>™° 
Entelechiae primitivae; Pythagorae quidem, Platoni, Aristoteli, Scholas- 
ticis, & nuper Cartesianis agnitae; sed a Democrito, Epicuro, & nostris 
temporibus a Gassendo (saltem extra humanam animam) rejectae; Sed 
multis rationibus astruuntur, nam non darentur composita, nisi darentur 
substantiae simplices, atque adeo extensione carentes; nec impetus & 
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in an immaterial substance, a principle that I call formal; nor indeed am I 
speaking here of the first efficient cause, namely, God. And the modifica- 
tions of a merely passive thing, namely, matter or primitive passive power, 
are like figures; thus, impetus or the derivative forces are modifications 
of an active thing, namely, the entelechy or the primitive active power.*° 
For all modifications, to the extent that they are accidental and liable to 
change, are certain limitations of the substantial and persisting thing and 
add nothing new that is positive to the substance, but rather only limits or 
negations; otherwise, creations would be immanent in all changes. 

(4) I therefore distinguish between the primitive entelechy, or the soul, 
which persists, and the derivative entelechy, or impetus, which changes in 
various ways. I distinguish impetus in turn from motion: for impetus, or 
derivative force, is a truly existing thing, while motion never exists, since 
it never has parts simultaneously, but consists in succession, as does time. 

(5) And although I attribute primitive entelechies only to organic bod- 
ies,*’ nevertheless all bodies contain primitive entelechies, since they also 
contain within themselves organic bodies, even if these are not always 
perceptible to us. It is likewise in agreement with the wisdom of the su- 
preme author that in truth there is no chaos in matter, nothing disorderly, 
nothing that is deprived of a machine, of organs, of order, of end. In this 
way I believe the sources of what was already said in the series of my Ob- 
jections and in the Reply to the Response will be more easily perceived; 
and it will be understood that there is a greater connection among these 
things than appeared at first glance. 

(6) But human souls are at the same time intellects, and not only mir- 
rors of the corporeal universe, but also of God himself, from whom the 
universe flowed, since they have not only perceptions and sensations but 
also intellect, or cognition of eternal truths, whose interconnection brings 
about ratiocination. For the internal operations of the souls of animals 
may be explained by means of mere empirical or inductive consecutions. 
Nor is it more absurd to say that the souls of brutes persist than to say 
that the atoms of Epicurus or Gassendi do, though in truth a soul is never 
naturally separated from all body, but always retains something organic 
that is suitable to the state in which it endures. 

(7) But someone will say that it can be doubted whether there are 
such souls, such primitive entelechies, recognized indeed by Pythagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle, the Scholastics, and, not long ago, the Cartesians; but 
rejected by Democritus, Epicurus, and, in our time, Gassendi (at least be- 
yond the human soul).** Yet they are supported by many reasons, for there 
would not be composites unless there were simple substances, and thus 
substances lacking in extension; nor would there be impetus and motion 
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motus darentur, nisi haec accidentia essent modificationes rei alicujus per 
se activae, qualis non est materia, per quam nihil aliud intelligo, quam 
[extensum]’”° resistens seu antitypia praeditum. Praeterea non potest 
explicari, quomodo ex sola extensione & antitypia, id est mere passivis, 
actiones, & quidem non tantum actiones externae seu motus, sed etiam 
actiones internae, velut perceptio, sensio, intellectio, & his respondentes 
appetitus, derivari possint; omnes ergo operationes tribuere oportet sub- 
stantiae activitate praeditae; & internas (quae a partium multitudine non 
dependent, & in singulis aeque locum habent,) non nisi substantiae sim- 
plici, seu extensione carenti. Internae autem actiones sunt perceptio & 
appetitus. Et perceptio quidem figuratio, ut sic dicam, seu repraesentatio 
est compositi in simplice multitudinis [in monade]:’ ut angulus jam re- 
praesentatur in centro seu inclinatione exeuntium linearum. <Interim au- 
tem actio revera nihil aliud est quam appetitus>™* & appetitus vero nihil 
aliud est, quam tendentia ad novas perceptiones: Sensus autem & intel- 
lectio (ex qua pendet voluntas) sunt species perceptionis [nobiliores];’° 
<sensus est nobilior simplice perceptione, intellectus sensu>.™° 

(8) Nunc ad contraria venio in Responsione contenta. Primum respon- 
detur, animam non posse imprimere gradum, nisi qui corporis disposi- 
tioni quadret. Sed replico, omne corpus capax esse celeritatis quantae- 
cunque; neque adeo rationem reddi posse, cur non anima majorem aut 
minorem corpori motum imprimat, aut certe imprimere possit. Itaque 
manet collectio proba, quod nulla reddi potest ratio, cur non corpus ad 
quantamcunque altitudinem saltare posset, si vi animae saltat; posito sci- 
licet, animam esse substantiam incorpoream & tamen movere corpus. 

(9) Responsio contra statuit, proportionem esse inter corpus & animam, 
quia anima sit in corpore, & societas saltem sit inter animam & corpus, 
societatem autem exigere proportionem. Sed ut nunc non disputem, an & 
quatenus anima sit in corpore, ut in loco, nego ex tali societate sequi pro- 
portionem. Etiam linea & superficies sunt in corpore, & quandam habent 
societatem, nec tamen datur proportio inter [lineam & superficiem vel 
inter superficiem & corpus. Etiam motus est in extensione, aut sociatus 
extensioni, nec tamen datur proportio inter]™! motum & extensionem, 
nec inter locum & tempus; ut alia multa hujusmodi taceam toto genere 
diversa & tamen sociata. 
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unless these accidents were modifications of something that is in itself ac- 
tive, which matter is not, by which I understand nothing other than some- 
thing extended that is resistant or provided with antitypy. On the other 
hand, it cannot be explained in what way, from extension and antitypy 
alone, that is, from what is merely passive, actions can be derived, and 
indeed not only external actions or motions but also internal actions, such 
as perception, sensation, intellection, and the appetitions that correspond 
to these. Therefore, it is necessary that all operations be attributed to a 
substance provided with activity; and it is necessary that internal opera- 
tions (which do not depend on the multitude of parts and which take place 
equally in each singular part) be attributed only to a simple substance, 
that is to say, a substance lacking extension. The internal actions are per- 
ception and appetite. And perception is a certain figuration, so to speak, 
or a representation of the composite in the simple, that is, of a multitude 
in the monad: just as an angle is already represented in the center by the 
inclination of lines issuing from it. But action is nothing other than ap- 
petite, and appetite is in truth nothing other than the tendency toward new 
perceptions; but sense and intellection (on which will depends) are of a 
nobler species of perception; sense is nobler than mere perception; and 
intellection is nobler than sense. 

(8) Now I come to the contraries asserted in the Response. In the first 
place, it is responded that the soul can impress only the degree {of mo- 
tion} that accords with the disposition of the body. But I reply that every 
body is capable of any given speed, and so neither can a reason be given 
why the soul would not impress a greater or lesser motion on the body, nor 
could certainly do it. Thus, the inference remains sound, that no reason 
can be given why a body should not be able to jump to any given height 
if it jumped by the power of the soul; it being posited, of course, that the 
soul is an incorporeal substance and that it moves the body nevertheless. 

(9) The Response, by contrast, maintains that there is a proportion be- 
tween the body and the soul, since the soul is in the body and since there 
is at least an association between the soul and the body, and that an as- 
sociation requires a proportion. But without disputing here whether and 
to what extent the soul is in the body, as in a place, I deny that a propor- 
tion follows from such an association. Likewise, the line and the surface 
are in the body and have a certain association; yet there is no proportion 
between line and surface, or between surface and body. Motion is also 
in extension, or is associated with extension, but there is nevertheless no 
proportion between motion and extension, or between place and time, not 
to mention many other things of this sort that are totally distinct from one 
another but nevertheless associated. 
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(10) Essentialis (fateor) Animae humanae operatio est, rationem & vo- 
luntatem exercere; sed alias praeterea operationes exercet cum animabus 
brutorum communes. Interim nulla est proportio inter rationem & mo- 
tum, quia ratio pro objecto essentiali habet consequentias veritatum, quae 
in unoquoque motus gradu aeque locum habent. Et cum veritates etiam 
de rebus divinis incorporeis, aeternis, intelligi queant, non video, quo 
jure defendi possit, nullum aliud rationis objectum esse, quam res corpori 
inhaerentes, figurabiles, locabiles. Itaque miror, quomodo in Responsione 
dici possit, nihil horum esse verum, nisi consistat in corpore, & respec- 
tum habeat ad corporeitatem. 

(11) Verum est animam velle proportiones, sed oportet etiam, ut adsit 
ratio determinans proportiones, ea autem in corpore nulla est, cum sit 
cujusvis proportionis capax. Et si quis proportionem sumi ponat ab eo, 
quod corpori est utile (quanquam haec ratio moralis ad physicum effec- 
tum non sufficiat) sequetur, animam semper satis potentiae habituram ad 
omnia corporis incommoda superanda, denique aliud sunt proportiones, 
aliud magnitudines, nam possunt eaedem manere proportiones, auctis 
quantumvis [magnitudinibus].7? 

(12) Anima est ens finitum, fateor, sed hinc non potest determinari, 
qualisnam sit finitus ille gradus motus, quem efficere debet. Unde produ- 
cet plane nullum, nisi scilicet quem leges mechanicae ferunt. 

(13) Anima est ens finitum, at non circumscriptive, alioqui haberet 
figuram; sed perfective quoad perceptiones, quae in DEO omnes sunt 
distinctae, in caeteris vero percipientibus, nempe in spiritibus & Anima- 
bus, sunt plus minusve confusae, pro gradu perfectionis. Sed quia eadem 
perceptio est motus plus minusve celeris, si omnia proportione aucta mi- 
nutave intelligantur; hinc ex perceptionibus animae gradus celeritatis in 
corpore determinari nequit, uti ex repraesentatione exigua palatii magni 
in speculo convexo exhibita, non determinaretur magnitudo palatii, nisi 
alia accederent, quae in anima locum non habeant; velut figura ipsius 
speculi & distantia a palatio. 

(14) In Anima optime concipi potest perceptio & appetitus, sed non 
quomodo inde oriatur in corpore motus, per quem appetitus impleatur, 
nisi scilicet ope mechanicarum legum. 

(15) Dicit Responsio, efficere animae inconstantiam & impotentiam, 
ut desideratum [in corpore]™ non obtineat. Sed animae imperfectio non 
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(10) The essential operation (I avow) of the human soul is to exercise 
reason and will; but it exercises other operations as well that it has in com- 
mon with the souls of animals. But there is no proportion between reason 
and motion, since reason has as its essential object the consequences of 
truths, which can equally take place in any given degree of motion. And 
since we are able to understand truths even about divine incorporeal and 
eternal things, I do not see by what right it can be maintained that there 
is no other object of reason than things that inhere in the body, which are 
figurable and localizable. Therefore, I wonder how it can be said in the 
Response that none of these things is true unless it consists in body and 
has a relationship to corporeality. 

(11) It is true that the soul desires proportions, but it is also necessary 
for there to be a reason that determines the proportions; yet there is no 
such reason in the body, since it is capable of any given proportion. And if 
someone should suppose that it is possible to obtain a proportion from that 
which is useful to the body (although this moral reason is not sufficient in 
accounting for the physical effect), it follows that the soul will always have 
enough power to overcome all things that are incommodious for the body; 
in short, proportions are one thing, magnitudes another, for proportions 
are able to remain the same however much magnitudes may be increased. 

(12) The soul is a finite entity, I avow, but from there one cannot de- 
termine the degree of finite motion that it should bring about. Whence 
it follows that it produces none but which mechanical laws bring about. 

(13) The soul is a finite entity, but not circumscriptively; otherwise, 
it would have a figure. It is rather perfectively finite with respect to its 
perceptions, all of which in God are distinct, but which in all other per- 
cipients, namely, spirits and souls, are more or less confused, according 
to the degree of their perfection. But since the same perception bears 
on a more or less rapid motion, if all things are understood according 
to augmented or diminished proportion, from the perceptions of a soul 
the degree of speed in the body cannot be determined, just as from the 
minute representation of a great palace exhibited in a convex mirror, the 
magnitude of the palace could not be determined unless other things were 
added that have no place in the soul, such as the figure of the mirror itself 
and its distance from the palace. 

(14) Perception and appetite can best be conceived in the soul, but not 
the way in which, from there, the motion arises in the body by which ap- 
petite is satisfied, unless, evidently, by the operation of mechanical laws. 

(15) The Response says that the inconsistency and impotence of the 
soul have as a result that it does not obtain the desired effect in the body. 
But the imperfection of the soul consists only in the manner of perceiving 
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consistit, nisi in modo percipiendi & appetendi, nec certo obtinet finem, 
nisi cum omnia media sufficienter percipit appetitque, quo casu etiam 
media illa, motus scilicet congrui in corpore jam tum reapse inveniun- 
tur, alioqui ab anima non perciperentur. Haec Causa est vera & probe 
intelligibilis, cur anima intentum obtineat, aut non obtineat. Cum contra 
nullo modo concipi possit, quomodo anima corpus moveat, legesque 
motuum violet, gradum directionemque celeritatis in corpore existentis 
immutando. 

(16) Assentior Responsioni, non omnia hominis solum causa facta esse, 
& omnium Organicorum proprios fines agnosco: generatim autem sentio, 
omnia omnium causa facta esse, etsi plus minusve pro cujusque dignitate 
vel aptitudine. Assentior etiam, nullum esse corpus Naturae organicum 
omni Entelechia primitiva seu Monade actuatrice (quae ampliore sensu 
anima appellari possit) perfecte cassum, nec ullam esse animam naturali- 
ter ab omni corpore organico [separatam].™ 

(17) Sed non quaevis pars corporis organici corpus organicum est: ideo, 
etsi motum aliquandiu retineat cor ex corpore avulsum, non ideo hinc 
probatur, cor esse corpus animatum, sufficit enim nudus mechanismus ad 
hunc motum nonnihil continuandum, etsi perceptio & appetitus absint. 
Animam certe animalis dividi in partes, & pro parte in corde evulso ma- 
nere, quod innuit Responsio, quid aliud est, quam animam talem esse cor- 
pus? illud verum est, cordi & [cuilibet]™ parti corporis animati, imo & 
cuilibet massae, corpora organica completa, etsi plerumque insensibilia, 
inesse, eademque esse animata seu per se actuata. Et nisi hoc esset, mate- 
ria ubique actuata esse non posset, nec ipse Mechanismus locum haberet. 

(18) Sed si Animam statuamus extensione carentem, adeoque sub- 
stantiam simplicem; eo ipso [sequetur],'° esse indefectibilem, quod non 
minus de brutorum anima, quam humana affirmari debet. Etsi humana 
peculiari sensu immortalis appellari debeat, quia non tantum substan- 
tiam suam, sed et conscientiam sui servat, adeoque praemii & poenae 
est capax. 

(19) Sed qui immortalitatem Animae ex solo fidei lumine & divina gra- 
tia (id est miraculosa & extraordinaria operatione) derivant, Theologiam 
naturalem debilitant & plurimum Religioni nocent, cujus primaria & per- 
petua capita (velut providentia Dei, & immortalitas animae) ratione niti 
debent. 
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and having appetites. Nor does it achieve an end unless it sufficiently 
perceives and desires all the means to it, in which case even these means, 
namely, congruent motions in the body, are already really present; other- 
wise, the soul would not perceive them. This is the true and properly in- 
telligible cause of why the soul should or should not arrive at its intended 
object. By contrast, however, one could not conceive in any way how the 
soul would move the body and violate the laws of motion by altering the 
degree and direction of the speed that exists in the body. 

(16) I approve of the view of the Response that not everything has been 
made for the sake of man, and I acknowledge that there are proper ends 
of all organic beings. Generally, however, I think that all things have been 
made for the sake of all, even if this is more or less the case according to 
the dignity or aptitude of each. I agree also that no organic body of nature 
is entirely devoid of any primitive entelechy or actuating monad (which, 
in a more dignified sense, can be called a soul), nor is any soul naturally 
separated from all organic body. 

(17) But it is not the case that any given part of an organic body is 
an organic body: thus, although a heart retains its motion for a certain 
amount of time after it has been torn out of the body, it is not proved from 
this that the heart is an animated body, for a mere mechanism suffices 
for some continuation of this motion, even if perception and appetite are 
wanting. That the soul of the animal would certainly be divided into parts 
and would be maintained in part in the torn-out heart, which the Response 
intimates: what else does it mean but that such a soul is a body? It is true 
that in a heart and in any part of an animated body, indeed in any given 
mass, complete organic bodies are inherent, even if most of the time they 
cannot be sensed, and that these bodies are animated or actuated by them- 
selves. And unless this were the case, matter could not be actuated any- 
where, nor could mechanism itself occur. 

(18) But if we posit a soul lacking in extension, and to this extent 
a simple substance, it follows from this very fact that it cannot be de- 
stroyed, and this should be affirmed no less of the soul of animals than 
of humans. And this is so even if the human soul should be called im- 
mortal in a peculiar sense, since it preserves not only its own substance 
but also consciousness of itself, and to this extent is capable of reward 
and punishment. 

(19) But those who derive the immortality of the soul only from the 
light of faith and divine grace (that is, from a miraculous and extraor- 
dinary operation) weaken natural theology and greatly harm religion, 
whose primary and everlasting principles (such as the providence of God 
and the immortality of the soul) ought to be supported by reason. 
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(20) Quod vero objicit Responsio, quae naturaliter incipiunt, naturaliter 
desinere posse; recte [pronuntiatur],’°’ non recte objicitur: nam dicendum 
est, substantias simplices nec incipere nec finire naturaliter. 

(21) Cum omnia in corpore mechanice fieri statuo, non ideo exquisitas 
pororum figuras [moror],"* sed plus hic motibus, quam figuris tribuo. 

(22) Responsio tandem huc descendit, ut neget, animam esse imma- 
terialem. Hoc admisso, fateor, cessarent argumenta, quibus ostendimus, 
animam non posse novum motum novamque directionem dare corpori. 
Sed quia inde sequeretur, animam revera esse corpus, hinc, quamvis ex 
falsa ratione consequens foret (contra mentem Responsionis) omnia re- 
vera mechanice fieri, seu per motuum leges. Caeterum argumenta pro 
immaterialitate aut immortalitate Animae, quae Responsio producit, & 
refutare studet, longe differunt a meis, pro parte supra allatis. 

(23) Motum differre a corpore verum est, sed cum nihil sit aliud, quam 
loci mutatio, patet non esse, nisi accidens corporis, etsi ejus accidentis 
causa ex sola materia deduci non possit. Causa motus incorporea est, sed 
subjectum motus est corpus. Itaque dicere, motum esse rem incorpoream 
& immaterialem, est abusus loquendi, pari jure dicetur etiam, figuram 
esse rem incorpoream. Non motus imprimit efficaciam corpori, sed causa 
motus. Et mirum profecto videtur, nuper propugnatam fuisse Animae 
materialitatem, nunc propugnari Motus immaterialitatem. 

(24) Mirum etiam paradoxum affert Responsio, quod Motus res sit 
per se existens, & quae subsistere possit, licet corpori non insit. Hoc est, 
mutare sensum terminorum, sine ulla necessitate, nec nomine motus in- 
telligere, quod alii, nempe affectionem corporis; sed potius Entelechiam 
seu motus causam. Mira etiam haec argumentatio est, corpus potest sub- 
sistere sine motu, (quanquam hoc merito negatur) ergo motus potest sub- 
sistere sine corpore. Quod perinde est ac si quis diceret, corpus potest 
subsistere sine rotunditate, ergo rotunditas potest subsistere sine corpore. 

(25) Neque etiam admitti potest, Motum esse agens, corpus esse pa- 
tiens. Nam revera Motus non est agens, sed actio. Corpus, quod motum 
dat alteri, ope motus sui est agens, corpus vero, quod motum accipit ab 
alio, est patiens. 
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(20) Indeed, that which the Response raises as an objection, namely, 
that things that naturally have a beginning can naturally end, is correctly 
asserted, but not correctly raised as an objection: for it must be said that 
simple substances naturally have neither a beginning nor an end. 

(21) While I state that all things happen in the body mechanically, I do 
not thereby dwell on the exquisite figures of the pores, but in this instance 
I grant a greater part to motions than to figures. 

(22) Finally, at this point the Response stoops to deny that the soul is 
immaterial. If this were admitted, I believe that it would put an end to 
the arguments by which we showed that the soul can give neither a new 
motion nor a new direction to the body. But because it would follow from 
there that the soul is in truth a body; hence, though the conclusion follows 
from false reasoning (against the intent of the Response), all things would 
happen in the body mechanically, or according to the laws of motion. 
Besides, the arguments concerning the immateriality and the immortality 
of the soul that the Response produces and that it strives to refute are very 
different from my own, which were reported in part above. 

(23) It is true that motion is distinct from the body, but since it is noth- 
ing other than change of place, it is evident that it cannot be but an ac- 
cident of the body, although the cause of this accident cannot be deduced 
from matter alone. The cause of motion is incorporeal, but the subject of 
motion is the body. Thus, to say that motion is an incorporeal and imma- 
terial thing is an abuse of language; one could also say with equal justice 
that figure is an incorporeal thing. It is not motion that impresses efficacy 
upon the body, but rather the cause of motion. And it certainly seems 
strange that the materiality of the soul was argued for just before, and that 
the immateriality of motion is argued for now. 

(24) The Response also puts forth a remarkable paradox: that motion 
is a thing existing per se and can subsist even if it is not in a body. This is 
to change the sense of words without any necessity, and to understand by 
the word ‘motion’ not what others do, namely, an affection of the body; 
but rather the entelechy or the cause of motion. The following is also a 
strange argument: the body can subsist without motion (although this is 
deservedly denied); therefore, motion can exist without a body. It is just 
as if someone were to say that a body can exist without roundness, there- 
fore roundness can exist without a body. 

(25) Nor can it be admitted that motion is the agent, and body the 
patient. For in truth motion is not an agent, but an action. The body that 
gives motion to another is, by virtue of its motion, an agent, while the 
body that receives the motion from another is a patient. 
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(26) Nec admitti potest, cogitationem & ratiocinationem esse motum, 
cum sint operationes internae substantiarum simplicium, seu partibus 
adeoque motu intestino carentium: illud verum est, his operationibus ani- 
marum semper respondere congruos motus corporum. 

(27) Non statuitur a me, corpus ideo exequi appetitum animae, quia 
eum percipit, (nulla enim, me Judice, perceptio corpori tribui potest) sed 
ideo, quia ad eum exequendum jam tum mechanicis legibus fertur. Quare 
cessat quod hic objicit Responsio. Ilud concedo, solis organicis corpori- 
bus Entelechiam primitivam seu Animam esse attribuendam. 

(28) Sola figurabilia phantasiae subjacere quod Responsio affirmat, 
non admiserim, nam & sonorum, odorum, & saporum datur phantasia. 


Ad XXI. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Tandem itaque, Exceptione XXI sincerius & velut ex instituto, (an vero 
ad institutum, viderint idonei arbitri,) panditur omnis scena: cujus an 
ego, in proxime praecedentibus, prologum ex veritate egerim, res ipsa 
ostendet. 

Convulserat praegressarum Dubitationum cohors, vagis insultibus, pri- 
mariam illam meam Thesin, Quod anima sit vera causa efficiens vitalium 
in corpore Motuum; quam in hypothesi, exemplis, tanquam experimentis, 
a posteriori, ostendere; sed & rationibus, a priori, firmare, tam in ipso 
impresso scripto, cordi habueram: quam in responsionibus meis, ad vaga 
illa dubia, ex abundanti & vere de superfluo, in me receperam. 

In disputatione ordinata, argumentorum thetice prolatorum, si de sensu 
recte constet, & tamen dubium obversetur; probatio peti solet. Quae, si 
minus satisfaciat, ulteriore explicatione illustrari postulatur: donec ipse 
proponens mentem suam totam edisseruisse videatur. Quando demum, 
explicatione tota exhibita, dubia restare agnoscuntur, nervum assertionis 
infringentia; proferuntur illa, directe contra assertionum & probationum 
illa momenta, quae vi probandi & constituendi destitui videntur. 

Ita recte, & ordine, assertionis cujusque vis & vigor, tanquam ad amus- 
sim, expendi potest, verane, atque firma sit, an fluxa & male fundata. 
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(26) Nor can it be admitted that thinking and reasoning are motions, as 
they are internal operations of simple substances, or substances lacking 
parts, and to that extent lacking internal motion: this much is true, that 
to these operations of souls there always correspond congruent motions 
of bodies. 

(27) I do not state that the body carries out an appetite of the soul 
because it perceives it (for I judge that no perception can be granted to 
the body), but rather because the body is then already inclined to carry 
it out according to mechanical laws: in which way the objection of the 
Response is put to rest. I concede that a primitive entelechy or soul is to 
be attributed only to organic bodies. 

(28) I would not admit what the Response affirms, that only figurable 
things fall within the scope of imagination, for there is also an imagina- 
tion of sounds, odors, and tastes. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXI 


Finally therefore, in the twenty-first Exception the whole scene is 
spread out more sincerely, and as if by design (whether in truth it fits 
that design will be seen by appropriate judges): the result will show 
whether, in the preceding developments, I have set the prologue to it in 
a truthful way. 

The collection of the preceding Doubts undermined, by means of 
vague insults, this first thesis of mine, that the soul is the true cause of 
vital motions in the body, which I had taken to heart to illustrate a poste- 
riori by hypothesis, by examples in lieu of experiments, but also to con- 
firm a priori by reasons, in my published work; and I had resumed it as 
well, abundantly and really more than required, in my replies to Leibniz’s 
vague doubts. 

In a regular disputation concerning arguments adduced in thesis form, 
if the sense is rightly understood and nevertheless some doubt still re- 
mains, proofs are customarily sought. If these are less than satisfactory, 
it is required that they be illustrated by further explanations until the pro- 
ponent himself seems to have spelled out his full view. When at last, with 
the entire explanation laid out, doubts that weaken the nerve of the asser- 
tion are acknowledged to remain, they should be brought forward directly 
against those elements of assertions and proofs that appear to be lacking 
in force of evidence and conviction. 

Thus rightly, and in order, the power and vigor of each assertion can 
be exactly weighed whether it is true and firm, or frail and ill founded. 
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Ubi iterum, in disputatione seria & ordinata, nedum utilitate peculiari 
commendabili, satisfactum est materiae substratae examini, si illa suf- 
ficiente probatione destituta, solum pro tali declarari possit, & defectus 
ejus liquido monstrari comparet. 

Nequaquam autem ingens illud sophisma temere permittendum est, 
Respondenti (contra quem disputatur,) ut, si ille Thesi sua deciderit, ab 
Opponente exigat, ut hic de negotio controverso, veriorem, firmiorem & 
luculentiorem sententiam, aut plenam demonstrationem, in falsae osten- 
sae locum substituat. 

Quis enim tam simplex est, ut non intelligat diversitatem falsae senten- 
tiae pro vera non recipiendae, &, tanquam necessario, aliena opera de- 
monstrandae propositionis, quam primus assertor temere & sine funda- 
mento in medium projecerat magis, quam protulerat. 

Certe licet alias omne simile claudicet, putaverim tamen non aeque 
ad eum censum referri posse, neque adeo tam simile, quam potius idem 
videri posse tale coeptum, quam si quis centum thalerorum nexu teneatur, 
quos ad diem exsolvere pollicitus, cuicunque sponsori aut mandatario, 
nummis adulterinis, aut ad minimum fraudulenter numeratis tradere co- 
natus, ab hoc moneatur, non posse recipi solutionem, per causas ob ocu- 
los positas: tunc ille contendat, ipsum itaque sponsorem aut mandatarium 
teneri, debitum illud ad assem in istius locum exsolvere. 

Quanquam haec ita memorari, simpliciori ingenuitati adolescentum, 
logicae recenti exercitio ferocium, ridiculum videri possit; utpote non 
temere credentium, quod adversus hujusmodi severas leges, tam audacter 
impingi queat: monstrat tamen nimis adultior quotidiana praxis, quod, 
si non sapientiae, tamen captiosae prudentiae longe diversae leges atque 
methodi habeantur &c. 

Ad minimum notissima est in palaestris, non tam gymnicis, quam Re- 
tiariis illis, circumductio illa circumventoria, ut variis discursationibus 
in diversum aut transversum seductus pugil, ex alio ad minimum, si non 
legitime adverso latere feriri possit &c. Si Dubitationum & Exceptionum 
praesentium, evitatis diverticulis, manifestus trames describatur; quid 
aliud ostendere poterit, nisi 1) non tam adversa, quam diversa fundum 
totius laboris constituere; interceptis autem variis, & solum carptim cur- 
soribus, illud imprimis tentatum esse, ut hoc tumultu a veri certaminis 
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Whereby again, in a serious and orderly disputation, not to speak of 
the peculiar commendable usefulness, it has been satisfied regarding the 
examination of the underlying matter if, lacking in sufficient proof, it can 
be but so declared, and if its deficiencies appear to be clearly shown. 

By no means, however, is this enormous sophism to be rashly permit- 
ted to the respondent (who is being disputed), that if he stepped off from 
his thesis, he should require that his opponent, concerning this contro- 
versial matter, should substitute a truer, firmer, and more illuminating 
opinion, or a more complete demonstration, for the one that has been 
shown to be false. 

Who indeed is too simple to not understand the difference between a 
false opinion that should not be received as true, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, a proposition that should, in a way, need to be demonstrated in 
some additional attempt, which, rashly and without foundation, had been 
more thrown into the fray by the first assertor than proffered? 

Certainly, although all similarity is in other aspects defective, I should 
nonetheless think that this is not the case here, and that the present enter- 
prise may not be so much similar to as identical with the case of someone 
who, having contracted a debt of one hundred thalers and promised to 
reimburse some sponsor or agent at maturity, attempts to hand it over in 
counterfeit coins, or at least in fraudulently marked ones, but is reminded 
by his creditor that he cannot receive a discharge for causes that are estab- 
lished right before the eyes: thereupon, he would demand that this spon- 
sor or agent should be obliged to pay this debt to the penny for the debtor. 

Although for these things to be so recalled can appear ridiculous to 
the plainer candor of adolescents, stirred by the recent practice of logic, 
inasmuch as they do not rashly believe that it is possible to so audaciously 
thrust against strict laws of this sort, more mature daily practice shows 
more than is needed, nevertheless, that very different laws and methods 
are held if not for wisdom, nevertheless for specious prudence, etc. 

At least in the palaestrae this indirect course of circumvention is 
known, not so much by the gymnasts as by the net fighters, so the pugilist 
deceived by this hectic running about in diverse and transverse directions 
can be struck down at least by the flank if not legitimately frontwise, 
etc. If, diversions once avoided, the manifest path followed in the pres- 
ent Doubts and Exceptions is traced out, what else can be shown if not 
that (1) it is not so much opposite as distinct opinions that constitute the 
foundation of the whole operation; but that with the interception of vari- 
ous and only separately launched aggressors, it was in the first place tried 
out that by this confusion, the rows knocked out of the formation lines 
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instructa acie aversi ordines, procursationibus laxati, non tam irruptioni, 
quam impressioni cedere, & totum locum concedere cogerentur. 

Tu ais, ego nego, antiquum est joculare opprobrium sub nudo dissensu, 
disputasse videri gestientium. Periculum autem certe subesse puto, ne 
praesens tractatio solidum sit hujus atagiac exemplar. 

Ego, non solum in numerosis schediasmatibus, vix non ad ravim, 
certe ad meam ipsius nauseam, passim inculcaveram; deinde in syste- 
mate Theoriae pressius professus eram, rationes, ipsa simplicitate sua 
evidentes, quam ob rem sequar illam sententiam: Quod anima humana, 
tam possit, quam debeat, adeoque ipso facto perpetuo soleat corpus, cui 
praeest, Motibus (in tranquillo statu, & nihil turbatis suis intentionibus,) 
non solum afficere & instruere; sed etiam recte ad fines suarum (animae 
ipsius) directarum necessitudinum, scite prorsus, & tam intellectuali, 
quam intelligibili gubernatione, regere & dirigere possit, inquam, debeat, 
& perpetuis exemplis soleat. 

Dn. Autor Dubitationum agnoscit quidem utique mentem hanc meam 
in Thesi; sed tamen non amplius, quam in genere: non autem in specie, 
nempe rationes, pro hac firmanda, tam prolixe, quam alibi, ut loquuntur, 
concise adductas. 

Unde neque has presse sequi, expendere, excutere, refellere aut ever- 
tere in animum admittit, nedum inducit. 

Sed potius simpliciter diversam suam thesin toti suarum Dubitationum 
manipulo ita praemisit; ut meas illas, tanquam calones aliquot, inter im- 
pedimenta direptos, mox in triumpho producere voluisse vix non videri 
possit. 

Hoc artificium, praesente Exceptione, adeo nihil dissimulat, ut potius 
multa cum prolixitate, seposito omni, nedum justo ordine atque nexu 
rationum mearum, nihil aliud agat, quam ut suam sententiam denuo pro- 
ponat. Nempe Quod corpus animale non solum in se ipso exquisitissime 
instructum sit, corporeo-mechanica illa habilitate, ad innumerabiles mo- 
tus subeundos, quos anima, (necessariis) finibus suis obtinendis ab illo 
postulare possit: Sed etiam in seipso praeditum sit insitis talibus propriis, 
& ab anima proprie dicta, penitus diversis activis Motibus, quibus ex & 
per se, in omnes motus, momentaneo consensu, cum simplicibus animae 
appetitibus conspiret, & quicquid ipsa Anima in hoc ordine velit, prom- 
tissime exequatur. 

Differentia inter has utrasque sententias fundatur in vera illa diversi- 
tate Agilitatis & Activitatis. Sententia, quam ego tueor, omnem Agilita- 
tem agnoscit in omnibus & singulis, a minima ad maximam, corporis 
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of a true battle and loosened by sudden charges should be forced to cede 
not so much to irruption as to impression, and to concede the entire field. 

You say it, I deny it: such is the ancient taunt, made in jest by those 
who try to appear as disputants while they bluntly disagree. I suspect that 
a risk certainly lurks, that the present affair is a solid example of this lack 
of order. 

Not only in a number of schediasmata—almost until I was hoarse, and 
certainly to the point of nausea—had I repeatedly taught, but also after- 
ward, in the system of the True Medical Theory, I had more deliberately 
professed, the reasons, evident in their very simplicity, why I hold the 
view that the human soul is able to, ought to, and is thus, by this very 
fact, perpetually accustomed to affect and dispose the body, of which the 
soul is in control, by motions (in the calm state, and without its intentions 
being troubled at all), but also that it can manage, must manage, I say, 
and is, by perpetual instances, used to managing and to directing the body 
properly to the ends of its direct necessities (those of the soul itself), most 
ingeniously, and as much by intellectual as by intelligible governance. 

The author of the Doubts indeed recognizes my view in the thesis, at 
any rate; but nevertheless only in general, not in particular: namely, the 
reasons in support of it, which I amply developed, whereas I had done so 
elsewhere concisely, as they say. 

Whence he decided and even took upon himself not to follow, expend, 
examine, rebut, or overturn them. But instead he simply sent his different 
thesis ahead of the whole jumble of his Doubts,” so he could hardly fail 
to seem to wish to display in triumph my own arguments like so many 
slaves seized as war booty. 

This trick, in the present Exception, conceals nothing, so he does noth- 
ing else, by discarding with great prolixity all the just order and con- 
nection of my reasons, but propose his views, namely, that the animal 
body is not only most exquisitely equipped in itself by this mechanical 
corporeal ability for undergoing innumerable motions, which the soul is 
able to require of it in obtaining its (necessary) ends, but is also provided 
with inherent active motions proper to it and profoundly different from 
the soul properly so called, by which it conspires, by itself and through 
itself, to produce all motions, by a momentary agreement with the simple 
appetites of the soul, and by which it immediately carries out whatever 
the soul desires in this order. 

The difference between both these opinions is founded in the real 
difference between agility and activity. The opinion that I uphold ac- 
knowledges that all agility is in each and every part of the body, from the 
smallest to the largest, but grants to the soul alone the activity of drawing 
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partibus; Activitatem autem, Agilitatem hanc in actum deducendi, & 
recte ad fines suos exercendi soli animae tribuit. 

Adversa sententia non solum Agilitatem, sed ipsam Activitatem cor- 
poreis organis eo usque vindicare contendit, ut haec absolute per se, & 
ex se ipsis, omnes motorias actiones, uti loquitur, faciant, efficiant & per- 
ficiant: quascunque anima nudo appetitu innuit, indicat & velut optat. 

Unde recte repetit Exceptio verba in prima Dubitatione prolata: quod 
anima nihil imperare possit corporis machinae non sponte facturae; 
nempe, quod ipsa haec machina non solum a se ipsa, & ex se ipsa facere, 
in actum & effectum deducere possit: sed etiam tota in hoc propendeat, ut 
ad appetitivos nudos nutus animae intentionales, haec machina corporali, 
sed tamen motorio, & formaliter motus actu absolvendo effectu respon- 
deat, obsequatur & exequatur. 

Ubi malim, quemlibet alium acutius intelligendo assequi valere, quam 
ego de me umquam sperare ausim, quo fundamento nitatur illa locutio, 
quod responsio tandem demum agnoscat, positionem, prout verba jacent. 
Sunt vero verba totam controversiam tribus voculis complexa: non sponte 
FACTURAE. Hic, si vult Exceptio, me tandem intelligere aut agnoscere, 
quod illa velit, machinam omnia illa a se ipsa & ex se ipsa, propria Acti- 
vitate exequi, facere & perficere, quaecunque sola appetitus intentione 
anima sibi concipit: omnium hominum arbitrio permitto, orationis meae, 
an acceptionis, imo perceptionis vitio hoc evenerit, ut ego hanc opinio- 
nem non prius, quam nunc tandem demum agnoverim, seu agnovisse dici 
meruerim. 

Sin autem dissensus esse deberet, quasi ego umquam agnoverim, aut 
agnoscam, quod, prout verba jacent, ita res se habeat de machina sponte 
activa, & active factura; quid attinebat, vel me tot verba perdidisse: vel 
Dnum Autorem, tam huc usque perdidisse, quam ultra perdere delecta- 
tum esse. Quid enim supererat, nisi hoc concesso, pro confessa habitam, 
statim addictam ducere meam sententiam. 

Ego vero non certe ita tyro in hac area, ut rete coram exposito, ob- 
noxium caput objiciam, abstinueram propterea labyrintho illi, in ipso 
vestibulo Dubitationum collocato inanem operam impendere: ne potius 
simpliciter alienas, quam ultra meis gressibus paratas ambages, in justam 
viam revocare, gestire viderer. 
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this agility into act, by contrast, and of properly exerting it toward its 
own ends. 

The contrary opinion strives to claim not only agility but also activity 
itself for the corporeal organs so that these, absolutely through them- 
selves and in themselves, can bring about, effect, and perfect all motor 
actions, so to speak, that the soul beckons, indicates, and hopes for in a 
way, by bare appetite. 

Whence the Exception rightly repeats the words that were put forth in 
the initial Doubt: that the soul can command nothing of the machine of 
the body that it would not spontaneously do; namely, that this very ma- 
chine is able not only to bring about, draw into act, and effect, through 
itself and from itself: but also that it tends toward this result, that to the 
bare appetitive intentional commands of the soul, this machine responds, 
yields, and follows up by accomplishing its effect by a corporeal but nev- 
ertheless motile act that is formally an act of motion. 

In this instance, I should rather prefer that someone else, sharper in 
understanding than I should ever dare hope to be, could find out on which 
foundation this locution rests, which the response finally acknowledges 
as his position, exactly as the words lay it out. In truth the whole con- 
troversy is summed up in these few words: “that it would not do sponta- 
neously.” Here, if the Exception intends for me to finally understand or 
acknowledge what it intends, that the machine carries, brings about, and 
achieves by itself and from itself by its own activity all these actions that 
the soul conceives for itself by appetitive intention alone, I leave it to the 
judgment of all men whether it came about by a fault in the acceptation 
or even more in the perception of my speech, that I have not acknowl- 
edged nor deserved that it be said that I have acknowledged this opinion 
before now. 

But if there is disagreement whether I did ever acknowledge, or do ac- 
knowledge, that, just as it is stated, the thing concerns the spontaneously 
active machine, which is actively disposed to act, what need was there 
for me to have spent so many words, or for the author to have rejoiced in 
having spent as well as in continuing to spend so many? What indeed was 
left if not, once this concession was made, to consider my immediately 
adjudicated opinion as a consent? 

In truth, I am certainly not such a beginner in this domain that I should 
fall headfirst into the snare that was cast: I had therefore abstained from 
spending futile effort in the labyrinth placed at the very vestibule of his 
Doubts, lest I should appear eager to bring back to the right path plainly 
foreign circuits, rather than circuits stretching beyond my footsteps. 
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Quum autem Exceptio praesens illud ad minimum commodius agat, ut 
non tam omnes generaliores illas, ut mihi videtur, praeter rem & neces- 
sitatem multiplicatas res, sed paulo pressius ad nostram rem destinatas 
educere susceperit: non possum tandem, quin harum quidem vim & vires 
propius collustrem: omnino tamen non sine comitatu selectioris mani- 
puli, pro sua causa militantium antesignanorum. 

Repetit itaque praesens Exceptio propriam suam sententiam ab ovo, 
quod ajunt; ea tamen cum differentia, ut aliquanto pressius, recipro- 
cum habitum corporis ad animam indicare intendat: & quidem ex sua 
hypothesi VIVI corporis. Vivum nempe corpus innuit esse, & structura 
(sine dubio etiam crasi-fluidorum) recte constitutum: & insito, nempe a 
materia inseparabili, proprio activo Motu pollens. 

Tale corpus ex & per se vivum esse, ita statuit, ut se ipsum non solum 
nutriat; sed prorsus etiam propaget: id est, sibi similia corpora construat 
atque proferat. Imo, quicquid in hoc tali corpore, Motibus internis fit & 
geritur, ad productionem, nutritionem, conservationem & multiplica- 
tionem secundum speciem ejus hoc universum, collectim & sigillatim, a 
nullo alio principio, proprie movendo, aut Motus immediate modificando 
perpetrari, quam ab ipsi materiae insito illo, & ab illa inseparabili decan- 
tato Motu. Breviter, tali motu, qui ab anima & omnibus ejus facultati- 
bus penitus distinctus & diversus sit: & cui ne simile quidem quicquam, 
nedum par aut geminum anima praestare aut perpetrare valeat. 

Animae vero, pro omni respectu ad hoc tale corpus, nihil aliud relin- 
quit, quam duo illa; 1) Appetitum, quales motus, certis temporum mo- 
mentis in actum deduci optare velit: 2) Animadversionem eorum, quae 
certis, sed spontaneis Motibus circa sensorias partes corporis geruntur. 

Tandem autem nexum inter animam & corpus illum designat, ut corpus 
omnes illos motus, quos anima sola intentione format, appetit & fieri op- 
tat, statim in actum deducere, actu praestare & perpetrare paratissimum 
sit, imo promtissimum. Hujus autem obsequii necessitatem ab ipsa divina 
institutione, seu voluntate positiva, corpori & injunctam, & ut fieri possit, 
tributam esse, sancit. 

Circa has opiniones, quid adhuc ultra stabiliendum esse necessarium 
ducam, quantum usquam fieri poterit, breviter allegabo: latius in ipsis 
Responsionibus deductum. Ante omnia expediri debet, quid intercedat 
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But since the present Exception at least rather succeeds in undertaking 
to draw out not so much very general propositions multiplied, as it seems 
to me, beyond the topic at hand and beyond necessity, but rather proposi- 
tions that are a little more closely addressed to our matter, I cannot in the 
end but survey more closely the force and powers of these arguments, 
which are not, however, utterly without an accompanying cohort of sol- 
diers serving a cause of their own. 

And thus the present Exception repeats its own view ab ovo, as they 
say, but nevertheless with the difference that it intends to show somewhat 
more precisely the reciprocal relationship of the body to the soul, accord- 
ing to his hypothesis of the living body. It maintains that the body is liv- 
ing, is rightly constituted by a structure (without doubt also by the crasis 
of its fluids),*° and is endowed with an inherent, proper, active motion that 
is inseparable from matter. 

It thus establishes that such a body is alive from and through itself, 
meaning that it not only nourishes itself but, moreover, propagates itself 
as well: that is, it constructs and brings forward bodies that are similar to 
itself. Moreover, whatever occurs and is accomplished in such a body for 
its production, nutrition, conservation, and multiplication according to its 
species: all this is wholly and separately accomplished through motion 
or modification of motion by no other principle than that motion, already 
evoked, is inherent in matter itself and inseparable from it. In brief, by 
motion that is thoroughly distinct and different from the soul and from all 
its faculties: and in relation to which the soul could never accomplish or 
execute anything similar, much less equal or cognate. 

But he leaves nothing else to the soul in all relation to such a body than 
these two things: (1) the appetite that wills which motions it wishes to be 
brought into act at determined moments of time; (2) the animadversion 
of those things that are produced by determined but spontaneous motions 
involving the sensory parts of the body. 

Finally, he assigns a connection between the soul and the body such 
that the body is most prepared, and indeed most inclined, immediately to 
bring into act, fulfill in act, and accomplish all those motions that the soul 
forms by intention alone, has an appetite for, and wishes to happen. He 
asserts that the necessity of this subordination has been imposed on the 
body and, in order for this to be the case, attributed to it by divine institu- 
tion, that is, by divine positive will. 

Concerning those opinions, I shall briefly allege what I consider it nec- 
essary to further establish, to the extent that it can be done: this has been 
quite broadly exposed in the Responses themselves. Above all, it should 
be explained what intervenes between the merely intentional appetite of 
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inter appetitum nude intentionalem Animae, & motoriam illam facul- 
tatem corporis; quod nempe facultati huic intentiones illas animae ita 
indicet, imo indicat, ut haec motoria facultas, illo temporis momento 
fieri debere talem Motum, percipiat, & hac ratione ad illum actu per- 
petrandum excitetur. Ubi profecto nequaquam ad mentem Dni Authoris 
“quod nihil statui debeat, quod non satis distincte concipi & intelligi 
possit’ sufficere potest suppositio illa, quod haec ita fieri, Deus positive 
voluerit atque sanxerit. Nullatenus enim declinare hic potest, justissi- 
mam petitionem probationis, quod hoc vere ita se habeat; ut Deus haec 
simpliciter ita jusserit & voluerit. Deinde, si vel maxime hoc concedere- 
tur, pugnaret adversus modo allegatum ordinem cognoscendi, cui Dnus 
Autor tanquam fundamento omnes suas Dubitationes inaedificat. Dum 
nempe ita maximus hiatus in illo (intelligibiliter) cognoscendi ordine 
maneret, quomodo pure intentionalia afficere possent corpus mechani- 
cum, & ex ejus sententia, Motus tales, quorum anima ftota sua essentia 
impos esse declaratur. 

Ubi forte minus necessarium fuerit, etiam illam probationem postulare; 
probationem inquam, non nudam suppositionem, absolute credendam: 
qua ratione ipsa anima, omnium & singularum habilitatum corporis ita 
conscia sit, ut jam praecognitum habeat, quid appetitibus suis a corpore 
optare & expectare sibi liceat. Posset enim fortassis responderi, quod 
longa potius experientia, talia sensim & successive potius comprehendat: 
quam ipsa quoque, ab infuso sibi habitu, nempe vere praecognitam noti- 
tiam hanc possideat. Interim tamen non injustum est dubium, annon ex 
illa hypothesi, etiam hoc postremum potius simpliciter credendum, quam 
prius agnoscendum, censeri posset. Si enim corpori absoluta voluntate 
divina impressa est perceptio & agnitio appetituum animae; & quidem 
non in genere, quid a se, corpore, illa expectare posset: sed specialissime, 
quando & quoties appetitum illum format: certe pronius esset, etiam cre- 
dere, quod anima cognitione illa, utpote generaliore, jam a priori dotata 
sit, ad quales motorias potestates corpus habile redditum existat. 

Interim manet perpetua ubique illa diversitas inter duos illos respec- 
tus; quid credi possit: & quod utique ita simpliciter credi debeat. Quae 
quidem difficultas tanto majoris ponderis est, dum fundamentum totius 
suppositionis concernit: imo illud evertit, quatenus non de credendis, sed 
distincto intellectu concipiendis sermonem esse debere, propugnat. 
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the soul and this motor faculty of the body, which of course indicates, 
nay prescribes, to this faculty the intentions of the soul, so that this motor 
faculty perceives that such a motion should arise in this moment of time, 
and by this reason is excited into perpetrating this motion in act. Here, 
certainly in contradiction to the author’s view “that nothing should be 
established that cannot be distinctly conceived and understood,” this sup- 
position is presumed to suffice that God positively willed and prescribed 
that it should so happen. In no wise indeed can he here avoid a very just 
request for proof that it is truly the case that God simply so ordered and 
willed. Then, if at best this were conceded, it would thus contradict the 
simply alleged order of knowing on which, as on a foundation, the au- 
thor raises his Doubts.*' Since truly there would then subsist an immense 
gap (in intelligibility) within this order of knowing, namely, in what way 
purely intentional things should be able to affect the mechanical body 
and, from his viewpoint, to affect such motions of which the soul is de- 
clared not to be responsible because of its whole essence. 

Here it would be perhaps less necessary to still request a proof—a 
proof, I say, and not a mere supposition to be believed—about the reason 
why the soul itself is so conscious of each and every ability of the body 
that it already precognizes what its appetites may hope and expect for 
themselves from the body. For it could perhaps be replied that by rather 
long experience the soul had come to understand such facts gradually and 
progressively instead of owning this truly precognized acquaintance by 
a disposition infused in itself. In the meantime, however, it is not out of 
place to doubt whether from this hypothesis it may be judged that the lat- 
ter alternative is rather to be simply believed than the former is to be ac- 
knowledged. If indeed perception and recognition of the appetites of the 
soul are impressed upon the body by an absolute divine will, and indeed 
not impressed in general, relative to what the soul can expect from itself 
through the body, but in a most specialized way, relative to when and how 
often it forms this appetite, certainly there would be more inclination to 
also believe that the soul is already endowed a priori with this cognition, 
inasmuch as it is more general, concerning which motile powers the ex- 
isting body has been rendered suitable for. 

But this perpetual difference everywhere remains between these two 
considerations: what can be believed, and what at any rate simply should 
be believed? This difficulty is indeed so much heavier, since it concerns 
the foundation of the entire supposition: indeed, it overthrows this foun- 
dation to the extent that it maintains that the discussion should bear not 
on what is to be believed, but on what is to be conceived by a distinct 
intellect. 
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Non autem operae pretium duco, per varia exempla nervum hujus hy- 
potheseos examinare: quoties & quam varie appetitibus animae corpus 
nequaquam ita promtum obsequium exhibeat, &c. 

Progrediar itaque potius ex adverso, ad brevissimam delineationem 
meae sententiae repetendam. Omnia quae in vitalibus actibus, nedum 
animalibus recte geruntur, Motu geri, agnosco. Illam vero omnino insi- 
tam arbitror animae notitiam, quibus rebus gerendis ipsa destinata sit, & 
ad illas gerendum, necessaria facultate instructa. 

Jam, si Energiae Motuum conscia sit, quod certe est judicii objectum; 
non potest ignara esse proportionis, inter energiam Motus, & habilitatem 
subjecti Motu afficiendi: seu Motus & Mobilitatis. Dum itaque singulae 
partes corporis, inde a primis punctis physicis construuntur; quod ipsum 
etiam Motu, nempe admotione justae materiae de puncto ad punctum, 
sed per mera puncta physica perpetratur: adornatur utique etiam universa 
haec structura, secundum illam proportionem, quam in ordine mobilita- 
tis, sive ad Motus, quibus illa destinatur, habere debet. 

Jam, cum anima imbuta esse debeat notitia finium suae potestatis; legi- 
time vero, qui dicit finem, dicit media ad finem facientia: ante omnia vero 
proportionem illorum erga finem: apparet inde, animam etiam instructam 
esse debere notitia proportionum mobilitatis illorum mediorum, quibus 
suos fines assequi necesse habeat. 

E quo sequi mihi videtur, probabilissimum esse, quod anima toti struc- 
turae horum corporeorum organorum, imprimis quatenus ad fines ejus 
inservire debent, ipsa praesit. 

Jam vero pro maxima difficultate declaratur, quod anima hoc praestare 
POSSE a me censeatur. Ego vero hanc minimam esse perpetuo tueor; ex 
eo, quod fotum negotium, nulla alia efficiente, aut principaliter instru- 
mentali potestate absolvi postulet, quam Motu in genere: & ejus recte 
proportionata gubernatione in specie. 

Quod autem anima habeat facultatem Motus exercendi, ego quidem 
semper existimo, planum esse posse intellectui, ex eo, quod Motus, quo- 
modocunque (etiam in materia, sed tamen non ipsa materia) consideretur, 
sit ens incorporeum; eo ipso, quia nemo contradicit, quod, licet etiam 
reputetur alligatus materiae, tamen non ipse sit materia. 

Quo intuitu, quum in toto universo valeat, quod, qualis est effectus, 
talis etiam sit causa, Motum tanquam rem incorpoream, non possum 
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But I do not think it is worthwhile to examine the nerve of this de- 
bate through various examples of how many and how varied appetites 
of the soul there are to which the body by no means exhibits a prompt 
servility, etc. 

I shall therefore, to the contrary, proceed rather to repeat a very brief 
sketch of my thesis. I acknowledge that all things that are properly ac- 
complished in vital acts, not to mention animal acts, are accomplished by 
motion. I consider that this knowledge is inherent in the soul concerning 
which actions it was destined to accomplish while being endowed with a 
necessary faculty for their accomplishment. 

Hence, if the soul is conscious of the energy of motions, which is cer- 
tainly the object of a judgment, it cannot be unaware of the proportion be- 
tween the energy of motion and the ability of the subject to be affected by 
motion: that is, between motion and mobility. Thus, when the individual 
parts of the body are constructed from the first physical points, which is a 
process also perpetrated by motion, in truth by the act of moving the right 
matter from point to point, but through the simple physical points, this 
universal structure is also certainly formed according to this proportion, 
which it should have in the order of mobility or in relation to the motions 
to which it is destined. 

Now, since the soul should be endowed with an acquaintance with the 
ends of its power, legitimately, indeed, whoever speaks of an end also 
speaks of the means of bringing the end about, and in truth, above all, he 
speaks of the proportion of these means toward the end. It thus appears 
that the soul should also be outfitted with an awareness of the proportion 
of mobility of those means by which it has necessarily to pursue its ends. 

From which it appears to me to follow that it is most probable that the 
soul itself rules over the entire structure of these corporeal organs, first of 
all insofar as these must serve toward its ends. 

But now it is declared as a very great difficulty that I think that the soul 
is able to accomplish this. But I have always considered that this is the 
least difficulty, since the entire operation demands to be achieved by no 
other efficient or principally instrumental power than by motion in gen- 
eral: and by its properly proportioned direction in particular. 

That the soul has a faculty of exerting motions: I keep holding that this 
can be evident to the understanding from the fact that motion, in whatever 
way it is considered (in matter even, though not as matter itself), is an 
incorporeal being, since indeed no one denies that although it is linked to 
matter, it is not, however, itself matter. 

In this regard, since it is universally valid that as is the effect, so also 
is the cause, I cannot expect motion, insofar as it is an incorporeal thing, 
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ab alia causa efficiente expectare, quam ab anima, tanquam ipsa quoque 
incorporea. 

Quum autem tota haec disceptatio, hoc ipsum equidem pro toto lapide 
offensionis incusaverit; duo certe sunt, quae numquam expectavissem 
a Dno Autore. Primum, quod hanc ipsam Thesin, de incorporea indole 
Motus, & in hoc animae indoli parallela; aut mea in hanc rem prolata 
simplicissima argumenta, numquam directe & in forma refellere aut 
evertere prosecutus sit; sed nudis negationibus & transitoriis digres- 
sionibus saltem aversari, satis habuerit. Secundo, quod praeter omnem 
spem & opinionem in hac Exceptione cum industria, ne prolixitate qui- 
dem fastidita, ex instituto hoc agat, ut veras causas efficientes Motuum, 
adeoque necessario ipsum Motum, ut effectum, non solum incorporeum 
quiddam esse, stabiliat: sed insuper adhuc incorporeas res, ad proces- 
sum Motus pertinentes, prorsus multiplicet; Evtedeystav derivativam in 
hac, aut ex hac (certe ab illa distinctam) Vim, & tunc demum Motum. Et 
omnia quidem haec, licet simplices, tamen veras substantias: nempe res 
revera existentes, & quamdiu sunt, etiam vere subsistentes. Tales quidem 
substantias a se appellari solere Movddac; quod quidem ipsis, talibus 
suppositis, valde priscum nomen esse, jam propemodum in ipso limine 
monuimus, e Thalete & imprimis Pythagora, juxta Plutarchum de Placi- 
tis Philosophorum, lib. I. Sicut etiam in progressu praesentis Deductio- 
nis Dno Autori placet, vocabulum “EvteAeysiac Aristoteli quidem quasi 
proprium; Hermolao Barbaro vero adeo difficile visum, quod e proprio 
aliquo distincto significatu intelligi posset, ut diabolum in obsessa habita 
quaestione haec exercere dubitaverit, quid Aristoteles hoc vocabulo dicere 
in animo habuisse potuerit. Quamlibet fortassis haud ita longe petenda 
videri posset intentio nomenclaturae; dum simplici vocularum ordine, 
citra tamen puKpoAoytav Grammatico-criticam, intelligi posset ens, per- 
fectionem suam in seipso habens; & quidem imprimis intuitu Activitatis: 
quum utique unanimi consensu, Actio seu Activitas nobilior & perfec- 
tior censeatur, quam Passio seu Patibilitas. Imo quid vetaret, accipere 
vocabulum pro eo, quod finem suum in se ipso habet; non tam de finibus 
terminativis capiendo: quam de fine, ad quem tendit, & hujus activa pro- 
secutione, intra se ipsum, idoneis potestatibus habendo: id est, de vera 
Activa potestate huic enti insita, ad fines intentionis per inventiones istis 
obtinendis recte proportionatas, tendendi, procedendi, imo pertingendi. 
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to arise from an efficient cause other than the soul, insofar as it is itself 
likewise incorporeal. 

While in all this dispute the criticism bore on this very assertion as if 
it were the entire stumbling block, there are two things, certainly, that 
I never expected from the author. First, he never directly and properly 
undertook to refute or overturn this very thesis concerning the incorpo- 
real nature of motion and its parallelism to the nature of the soul, or the 
very simple arguments that I advanced on this matter, but he was content 
to reject them in any event by mere negations and transient digressions. 
Second, beyond all hope and belief, in this Exception he aims, with ap- 
plication and even with tiring prolixity, not only to establish that the true 
efficient cause of motions, and thus necessarily motion itself as an ef- 
fect, is something incorporeal, but in addition he utterly multiplies the 
incorporeal entities that pertain to the process of motion: the derivative 
entelechy, in this and from this the force (which is certainly distinct from 
the entelechy), and then at length motion. And indeed all these things, 
although they are simple, nevertheless are true substances: namely, they 
are things that truly exist, and for as long as they are, moreover, they are 
things that truly subsist. Indeed, such substances he is used to calling 
“monads”; but we have already warned fairly clearly at the very start 
that indeed this is the very ancient name for the substances that are sup- 
posed to be such, borrowed from Thales and above all from Pythagoras, 
according to Plutarch’s On the Opinions of the Philosophers, book 1.” It 
also pleases the author in the progression of the present Deduction to use 
the word “entelechy,” which belongs to Aristotle, as his own; but it had 
seemed so difficult to Ermolao Barbaro* to find out what it could mean 
by any proper sense that he doubted whether, on that question, considered 
insoluble, the devil could determine what Aristotle might have intended 
to say with that word. But the meaning of the term could perhaps not be 
sought for so long, since from the simple order of syllables, short never- 
theless of close grammatical and critical study, a being having its perfec- 
tion in itself could be meant; and in the first place with regard to activity, 
as by absolutely unanimous consensus, action or activity is thought to 
be nobler and more perfect than passion or the capacity to suffer. Nay 
indeed, what could forbid one to use this term for that which has its end 
within itself; not so much with respect to final ends as with respect to the 
end to which it tends, and which must be held as an active prosecution of 
the latter by means of suitable powers within itself: that is, with respect 
to the true, active power inherent in this being, of tending, proceeding, 
even reaching toward the ends of its intention by invented means that are 
suitably proportioned to obtaining these. All these things, understood in 
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Quae nempe omnia in animam, meo sensu dicta, recte quadrant; dum 
non solum vult finem: sed etiam per Motus eorumque gubernationem, ad 
finem legitima proportione scite collineantem, eundem sectari, &, si cor- 
poralia media circa finem res corporeas spectantem obtemperant, etiam 
assequi & exsequi valet. 

Unde cujuslibet proprio judicio simpliciter permittendum est, in quo- 
nam XXI. hujus Exceptionis fertia periodus, a meis thesibus & hypothe- 
sibus vere in diversum abeat. Animam esse principium Activum; mate- 
riam, per se sumtam, esse Passivum: & materiam ab anima actuari. Sed 
tamen non aliter, quam secundum mechanicas leges; id est, secundum 
receptivitatem ejus, nempe certam mobilitatem, seu habitudinem ad cer- 
tos Motus subeundos. 

Quod plus est, imo plurimum, quin abunde; saepe a me monitum est, 
inquit, etsi omnia in materia fiant mechanice: principium tamen formale 
Motus, & Mechanismi (ego intelligo, proportionis materiae ad Motum, 
seu Mobilitatis) non in materia, sed in substantia immateriali consistere: 
nempe {diversa},™ a primo principio efficiente, Deo. Quae omnia, verba 
sunt Dni Autoris. Pergit: Quemadmodum figurae sunt modificationes rei 
vere passivae, nempe materiae, seu potentiae passivae primitivae: ita 
impetus seu vires derivativae, 


(non ego loquor, sed res ipsa, directio Motus ad hoc certum punc- 
tum, aut complexum physicum, corporeum, seu initium Motus in 
illud; gradus, mensurae, & ordinis: & quidem in proportione ad pro- 
positum finem: illo impetrato, cessatio Motus, aut gradus hujus, in 
hoc punctum aut complexum corporeum, quin etiam, durante tota 
hac actione motionis, plena libertas, praesertim si finis non exquisi- 
tissima sit cura, tardius aut velocius, hoc aut illo ordine vel rythmo, 
Motus istos exercendi: quandoquidem materia etiam rectissime 
constituta ad subeundum Motum nihil huic praescribere potest, quo 
minus vel velociter & vegete, vel tarde & segniter in illam immitta- 
tur, &c.) 


Impetus, inquit, seu vires derivativae sunt modificationes rei activae, 
nempe ‘Evtedeystac, seu virtutis activae primitivae, &c. 

Hic quidem incidere posset, & revera subest duplex respectus; nempe 
circa subjectum talis modificationis. Exceptio dicit, impetus seu vires; vo- 
cula haec, licet proprie disjunctiva sit, & discretiva: tamen familiarissime 
usurpatur pro synonymice copulativa. In ipsa re fundatum est, quod Vires, 
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my sense, in truth correspond suitably to the soul, since it not only wills 
an end, but can also pursue it by motions and a direction of these that 
ingeniously aims to the end by a legitimate proportion, and if the bodily 
means for the end regarding corporeal things obey, then indeed they can 
achieve and carry out the end. 

Whence it should be simply left to one’s own judgment wherein the 
third section of this twenty-first Exception truly diverges from my theses 
and hypotheses. The soul is the active principle; matter taken in itself is 
the passive one; and matter is actuated by the soul. But this would happen 
not otherwise than according to mechanical laws, that is, according to the 
receptivity of matter, which is a certain mobility or capacity for undergo- 
ing certain motions. 

What is more, nay indeed, much more, even abundant: I have often 
warned, he says, that even if all things occur mechanically in matter, nev- 
ertheless the formal principle of motion and of mechanism (I understand 
here the formal principle of the proportion of matter to motion, or of mo- 
bility) does not consist in matter, but rather in an immaterial substance, 
in truth distinct from the first efficient principle, God. All this is in the 
author’s words. He continues thus: in the same way that figures are the 
modifications of a thing that is truly passive, namely, of matter or primi- 
tive passive power, so also of impetus or derivative forces: 


I do not speak, but rather the thing itself does: namely, the direction 
of motion toward a certain given point or a physical, corporeal com- 
bination, or the beginning of motion toward that end, of its degree, 
measure, and order, indeed in proportion to the proposed end; once 
the end is attained, the cessation of motion, or of its degree, toward 
this point or corporeal combination, notwithstanding also, through- 
out this action of motion, a full liberty, especially if the end is not a 
very exact obligation, of exerting these motions more slowly or more 
swiftly, in this or that order or rhythm, since the matter even rightly 
constituted for undergoing motion can prescribe nothing to it that 
would prevent its being introduced into that matter more swiftly and 
vigorously, or more slowly and weakly, etc.“ 


Impetus, he says, or derivative forces, are the modifications of an active 
thing, namely, of an entelechy, or of an active primitive force, etc. 

Here indeed a twofold consideration could intervene, one that is truly 
implied concerning the subject of such a modification. The Exception 
says “impetus or forces”; this expression, although it is properly disjunc- 
tive and discrete, is nevertheless very familiarly taken for the association 
of two synonyms. It is grounded in reality itself that forces, namely, the 
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nempe mensura potestatis in anima, ut ente utique finito sint finitae. Unde 
recte de Activitate movendi praedicantur Vires: nempe definita mensura 
potestatis. Hanc limitationem habent animae sine omni dubio, a primo 
glorioso Efficiente principio, Deo. 

Impetus autem, actum solum secundum, seu exercitium virium, sim- 
plicius exprimit; & ad receptivitatem subjecti passivi respicit. Hujus an 
obtingere possit aliqua modificatio in ipsam Entelechiam, tanquam prin- 
cipium actionis redundans? Exceptioni quidem extra dubium positum 
videtur; nisi quidem totam rem aliter acceperit. Mihi autem videtur, impe- 
tum, in quodlibet subjectum patiens intentatum, si vel maxime destinato 
effectu careat, tamen propterea Entelechiam ipsam, dico substantiam ejus 
nihil modificare: imo nec ipsum impetum hoc eventu modificari: ipsum 
in se, inquam. Est enim utique, qui & quantus est: & quodquod subest 
vitium, non in impetu quaerendum videtur, seu gradu actionis motoriae: 
adeoque nec in tota potestate motoria animae, directe & qua tali, imo 
ullo respectu: Sed imputandus venit error alteri facultati animae, nempe 
aestimatoriae; quae proportionem Actionis per certum medium ad certum 
finem dirigendae, non exquisite peregit: adeoque vel frustra, ultra pro- 
portionem rei movendae, vel praeter necessitatem citra istam, impetum 
prodegit. 

Ubi certe ingens adhuc paradoxon (nempe verum quidem, sed non ae- 
que passim & satis adhuc auditum, aut deductum,) evolvendum restat, 
circa hodie familiarissimam, in harum rerum commemorationibus, opi- 
nionem de resistentia seu renisu corporum, adeoque reactione in Acti- 
vitatem motoriam. Ubi, cum ad essentiales conditiones Motus absolute 
simul pertineat Tempus; ingentem utique modificationem ipsius energiae 
Motus involvens: innumeris certe vicibus contingit, ut Motio, sine debita 
proportione femporis instituta, effectu suo totum subjecti complexum per- 
cellendi seu percurrendi, excidat. Quorsum etiam spectat directio Motus 
secundum figuram aut situm, praesertim exactius contiguorum corporum 
&c. &c. Ita enim si in machina tentata, repentino praecipiti impetu Motus 
tentetur; facile contingit, praesertim in majoribus aut rudioribus, ut totus 
conatus in cassum abeat, & stipatione proximarum partium progressus ad 
dissitas non procedat: cujus contrarium obtinetur, si cum justo tempore, 
quasi percursare possit Motus totam machinam, justis successibus. Et 
incussio repentina in molem duram, facile minus de illa dimovet, quam 
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measures of power, are finite in the soul, which is anyway a finite being. 
Hence, forces, that is, definite measures of power, are rightly predicated 
about the activity of moving. There can be no doubt that souls have this 
limitation from the first, glorious efficient principle, God. 

The impetus, however, more simply expresses the secondary act alone, 
or the exercise of forces; and it concerns the receptivity of the passive 
subject. Could a certain modification of it affect the entelechy itself as 
a permanent principle of action? This appears to the Exception to be be- 
yond doubt, except that it has taken the whole matter differently. It seems 
to me that impetus, directed at whatever patient subject, if, above all, it 
lacks the intended effects, does not at all modify, therefore, the entelechy 
itself, by which I mean its substance. It seems that not even the impetus 
itself is modified by this event: the impetus itself and in itself, I say. For 
it is absolutely what it is and of what size it is. And whatever deficiency 
there is, is not to be sought in the impetus, that is, in the degree of motor 
action, and thus not in the entire motor power of the soul, directly and as 
such, nay indeed in any respect. But the error is to be imputed to another 
faculty of the soul, namely, the estimative, which did not determine with 
precision the proportion of action to be directed by a certain means to- 
ward a certain end: and thus it drove forth the impetus in vain, beyond 
the proportion of the thing to be moved or beyond necessity, short of this 
proportion. 

Here a huge paradox certainly starts to unfold (indeed, a real paradox, 
but not equally everywhere or up to now sufficiently attended to or ana- 
lyzed) concerning the opinion that is most familiar today in the consid- 
eration of those things, about the resistance or unyieldingness of bodies, 
and so about the reaction to motor activity. Here, since time absolutely 
simultaneously pertains to motion according to its essential conditions, 
everywhere involving an enormous modification of this very energy of 
motion, it certainly happens at innumerable occasions that motion, insti- 
tuted without an appropriate proportion of time, destroys by its effect the 
entire composition of the subject that it is supposed to strike or traverse. 
To this also relates the direction of motion according to the figure and 
location, in particular, of the more exactly contiguous bodies, etc., etc. 
Thus indeed, if, in a machine that is tested, a sudden and intense impe- 
tus of motion is applied, it easily happens, especially in the greater or 
more inorganic ones, that the entire endeavor will fail and, because of 
the compression exerted on the proximate parts, will not proceed to the 
more distant ones; the contrary of which obtains if, at the fitting time, 
the motion is able as if to rove about the entire machine, with the fitting 
outcome. And a sudden incursion into a hard mass easily displaces less 
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terebratio, rasura, longe minore quantitate graduali, sed diuturniore suc- 
cessu Motus adhibito. 

Nunc autem nova scena panditur IV & V Exceptione: e quibus cui- 
vis relinquendum erit, quid intelligere valeat. Paulo ante no. II. {omnis 
anima}™ dicebatur substantia non extensa, neque partibus praedita, 
neque adeo naturaliter producibilis aut dissipabilis. no. I. verum mane- 
bat, animam esse Entelechiam (corporis.) Ibidem fiebat mentio Entele- 
chiae primitivae, tanquem virtutis Activae primitivae. 

Jam no. IV. suam facit Autor distinctionem Entelechiae primitivae seu 
animae: ab Entelechia derivativa seu impetu. Neque vero hoc sufficit, sed 
adhuc nova distinctio nascitur, impetus a Motu. 

Nec tamen etiam hoc satis est, quin adhuc ulterior discretio necessa- 
ria videatur, affectionis harum diversarum rerum; dum Entelechia primi- 
tiva perstare dicitur: entelechia vero derivativa varie mutari. Haec vero 
derivativa, in eo differre dicitur a Motu, quod illa sit res vere existens: 
Motus autem numquam existat. Adjicitur ratio omnem Motus existentiam 
negandi, quia Motus numquam habeat partes simul, sed consistat in suc- 
cessione ut tempus. 

Socratem memorant, quum multis verbis disserentem audivisset, e 
quibus nullum verum sensum, aut positionem solidam assequi valeret; 
annuisse quidem, ut probare videretur: sed assistenti amico asseverando 
fassum esse, se nihil quidquam capere eorum, quae ille orator protulerit. 
Tanto minus mirum erit, si ego, qui non sum Socrates, paria hic confi- 
tear: nempe nullam hic veram illationem, aut ordinatam conclusionem 
a me comprehendi posse. Illud quidem audio, argumenti seu medii ter- 
mini loco allegatum, Motum non existere, quia non simul habeat partes. 
Adeoque quidquid existere dici potest, oportebit, ut non solum habeat 
partes, sed habeat etiam illas partes simul. Dum itaque Entelechia deri- 
vativa seu impetus, res revera existens pronunciatur, necesse erit, illam & 
a) habere partes: & b) habere partes simul. Quum autem praecedente 
no. II. omnis anima, (quae no. III. non nisi simpliciter Synonymice En- 
telechia nominatur,) partibus non praedita esse dicatur: primo loco non 
comprehendo, quomodo in Entelechia derivativa esse possit, quod abso- 
lute non est in Entelechia primitiva. Et quidem generice; licet enim 10 
specificum in derivativo abire possit, imo debeat a specifico subalterno, 
aut formali primitivi; hic tamen manifestum est, quod t0 non habere 
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from it than drilling or scraping, by a much lesser gradual quantity but a 
more prolonged succession of motion. 

Now a new scene is exposed in the fourth and fifth sections of this Ex- 
ception: from which it shall be left to each to understand of it what they 
can. A little before, in section 2, it is said that every soul is a nonextended 
substance, neither endowed with parts nor, therefore, naturally produc- 
ible or destructible. In section 3, it remains true that the soul is the entel- 
echy (of the body). Mention is likewise made of the primitive entelechy 
as primitive active force. 

Now in section 4 the author makes his distinction between the primi- 
tive entelechy, or soul, and the derivative entelechy, or impetus. Nor in 
truth does this suffice, but then a new distinction arises, between impetus 
and motion. 

Nor, nevertheless, is this sufficient, so then a further distinction appears 
necessary, about the affections of these different things, since the primi- 
tive entelechy is said to endure, but the derivative entelechy is said to be 
variously modified. But this derivative entelechy is said to differ from 
motion in that it is a truly existing thing, while motion never exists. The 
reason for negating all existence of motion is added, namely, that mo- 
tion never has its parts simultaneously, but rather consists in succession 
as time. 

They say that Socrates, while he listened to an orator from whose many 
words he could not make out any true sense or solid position, nodded 
so that he should appear to give approval: but to an attending friend, he 
earnestly confessed that he understood nothing of what that speaker had 
proffered. So much less will it be surprising if I, who am not Socrates, 
should confess something similar here: namely, that I am unable here to 
understand any true inference or ordered conclusion. I hear indeed, al- 
leged in the place of the argument or the middle term, that motion does 
not exist, since it does not have parts simultaneously. And so everything 
that can be said to exist will have to have parts and, moreover, to have 
these parts simultaneously. And thus, as long as the derivative entelechy, 
or impetus, is proclaimed to be a thing that exists in truth, it will be nec- 
essary that (a) it have parts; and (b) that it have parts simultaneously. 
Since, in the preceding section 2, any soul (which in section 3 is called, 
only by simple synonymy, an “entelechy’’) is said not to be endowed with 
parts: in the first place I do not understand in what way there can be in 
the derivative entelechy what is absolutely not in the primitive entelechy. 
And indeed in general, although what is specific in the derivative can, nay 
indeed should, differ from what is specifically subordinate or formal in 
the primitive, here nevertheless it is manifest that the fact of not having 
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partes, tam in primitiva, quam derivativa Entelechia, non spectet ad diffe- 
rentiam specificam: sed ad paritatem genericam nempe essentiae inexten- 
sae. Idem, nisi me omnia fallunt, occurrit in descriptione omnis animae 
no. II. allata, quod naturaliter non sit producibilis. Cum enim Entelechia 
derivativa, si nominis omen habet, produci debeat a primitiva; iterum non 
capio nervum assertionis. 

In solidum autem ignoro vim illius assertionis, quod, quicquid quidem 
procedit seu succedit, quantolibet, etiam longo intervallo seu spatio tem- 
poris; tale, inquam, plane non existat. Apud omnes certe, quantumcunque 
abstracte speculantes, pro certo haberi scio, quod tT numquam existere, 
aequipolleat absolute t plane non dari, numquam esse, nihil esse; adeo, 
ut hac phraseologia, etiam 10 existere & subsistere, vera sint synonyma: 
& saltem 1 subsistere, t diu imo semper persistere, contradistingui 
possit. E qua quidem consideratione, quum intellectu contemplantibus, 
nec ipsa quidem praedicamentalia accidentia Aristotelica pleraque, licet 
numquam per se sola subsistant, tamen propterea, dum in aliis subsis- 
tunt, plane non subsistere, plane non existere, plane non esse, imo simpli- 
citer nihil esse, nusquam arguuntur. 

Unde quidem iterum iterumque sincere protestor, me harum rerum 
conciliationem, & verum ac realem conceptum, oppido quam liberali- 
ter & ingenue aliis quibuslibet permittere, imo commendare: me ipsum 
autem, quidquam omnium horum vere intelligere aut comprehendere, & 
inter se conciliare minime valere, eadem ingenuitate confiteor. 

Unde destituo omnem illam spem, quam Dnus Autor Exceptionum 
de me suscipere aut quoquomodo credere, in animum induxit: quod e 
talibus rivulis ego ulla ratione, nedum facilius percepturus sim fontes 
talium speculationum, pro veris & realibus nempe, sive in se, sive in 
substrata materia habendarum. Eadem de causa etiam non attingo, sed 
aliorum meditationibus relinquo omnia illa, quae no. II. afferuntur de 
Cartesianis; & an illa disjunctiva, vel potius per harmoniam: & quae 
sequuntur: revera sit disjunctiva, a Cartesianorum breviter allata opi- 
nione, unguem latum discedens &c. Quid me hic praepediat, paucissi- 
mis solum dicam. No. I. Summopere dubium me habet, an, quae Deus, 
ut hic sonant verba, tanquam pacto quodam sibi ipsi proposito, ita fieri 
voluisse, fingi posset: an inquam Deus illa sine fictione, actu & vere 
voluisse, non simpliciter affectata fide, credi possit, nedum debeat: 
Cum 2) tam innumera, perpetua, & semper atque constanter eadem, 
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parts, in the primitive as well as in the derivative entelechy, does not re- 
late to a specific difference but to a general equality, namely, in having a 
nonextended essence. Similarly, unless I am deceived in all things, it oc- 
curs in the description of every soul put forth in section 2 that they cannot 
naturally be produced. Since the derivative entelechy, if it has what the 
name signifies, should be produced from the primitive entelechy, again I 
do not understand the nerve of the assertion. 

I absolutely do not understand the meaning of this assertion that what- 
ever proceeds or succeeds, by whatever long interval or space of time, 
plainly does not exist as such. For all who speculate somewhat abstractly, 
I know it is held for certain that the fact of never existing is equivalent to 
the fact of plainly not being, of never being, of being nothing, so that by 
this language, to exist and to subsist are true synonyms: and nevertheless 
existing could be distinguished from subsisting, that is, from persisting 
for a long time and even forever! From which consideration, for those 
who contemplate with their intellect, it is nowhere argued that most of the 
predicamental accidents of Aristotle themselves,* although they never 
subsist alone by themselves, nevertheless, because they subsist in other 
things, would plainly not subsist, plainly not exist, plainly not be, nay 
indeed be simply nothing. 

Whence indeed again and again I sincerely declare that I absolutely 
freely and ingeniously leave to someone else the task of reconciling these 
things and producing their true and real concept. I even confess, with this 
same ingenuity, that I myself am totally unable to understand or compre- 
hend anything in these matters. 

Whence I reject all hope that the author of the Exceptions induced in 
his mind to conceive and believe concerning me, that from such rivulets 
I would perceive, by some reason and indeed more easily, the sources 
of such speculations as should be held to be true and real, in fact, either 
in themselves or in their material substratum. For the same reason, I do 
not touch, but rather bequeath to the meditations of others, all that in 
section 2 is asserted about the Cartesians; also the question whether the 
disjunctive expression “or rather by harmony” and what follows is truly 
disjunctive, or departs by a nail’s breadth from the briefly recalled opin- 
ion of the Cartesians. What fetters me here, I shall only say most briefly. 
I doubt very greatly (1) that it could be imagined that God, as the words 
here imply, willed something to happen as if by some kind of convention 
imposed on him; I doubt indeed that it could, I say, and even should be 
believed by a faith that is plainly not affected that God willed such things 
in act and truly without fiction. I doubt it (2) because such innumerable, 
perpetual, and always and constantly identical phenomena, as well as 
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non tam phaenomena, quam documenta hanc credulitatem intervertant. 
3) Et per ante dicta, in meae assertionis spicilegio, totum negotium, 
tam per rationem, quam universam experientiam, captu & conceptu, 
mihi certe constanter, nimio luculentius & facilius videatur. Ubi non 
possum ita prorsus silentio praeterire insimulationem illam, quae in 
prima statim exceptione in me intentatur, ac si ego ullibi colore illo 
usus sim, quod sententia, quam tueor, saltem propterea recipi mereatur, 
ut melius aut commodius distingui possit Organismus & Mechanismus: 
non autem in rei veritate distincta sint. Sane vero tales in ipso limine 
affectatae disceptationis flosculi mapexBdoewv, non promittunt solidas 
enucleationes per decursum Tractationis &c. &c. 

Quae sequuntur No. VI. quod humanae animae simul sint Mentes; 
haec, ut in se satis firmo stant talo, ita in verbis non est, unde ullum dissi- 
dium timeri possit, dum videlicet ego verbis illis uti soleo: anima humana 
praedita est, quatenus humana, exquisite intelligendi facultate: genera- 
lius autem, quatenus anima active movendi energia. Si itaque Exceptio 
ut apparet, Entelechiam nominando, animam intelligit, quatenus movendi 
energia pollet; Mentem autem, quatenus intelligendi facultate praedita 
est; tunc utique frustra affectaretur dissensus, aut ulla ejus insimulatio 
locum inveniret. Eo magis autem conspirare mecum, imo omnia eadem 
sentire videtur Dn. Autor, circa totum hoc negotium, dum expressis verbis 
profitetur, hamanam animam SIMUL esse Mentem. Quod utique nullum 
alium sensum commode admittit, quam unum illum, quod una eademque 
anima humana tam sit Entelechia, quam Mens; nempe tam MOVENDI, 
quam INTELLIGENDI facultate praedita. 

Quod ipsum, cum totius meae Theseos, & omnis superstructae Hy- 
potheseos reliquae, totum fundum & latifundium constituat, quid tot am- 
bagibus opus, aut quis illis usus esse potuerit, non nisi divinando hariolari 
licuerit. 

Recte vero haec explicatio justi consensus nostrum excludit longe rece- 
dentem illorum chorum, qui Entelechias Dno Autori dictas, a mentibus 
ejusdem ita segregant, ut insuperabilem hiatum & inaccessam distantiam, 
inter has utrasque intercedentem describant, id est, animam, quaecunque 
intelligendi facultate donata est, Movendi potestate non posse gaudere, 
sanciunt. Si itaque in humano corpore, motrix aliqua potestas agnoscenda 
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proofs, controvert this credulity. I doubt it (3) also because from what 
was said before, in the summary of my argument, the whole affair, as 
much by reason as by universal experience, seems certainly to me to be 
consistently much more evident and much easier to seize and conceive. 
Here I cannot, therefore, entirely omit by silence the accusation, which is 
launched against me also in the first Exception, as if I should anywhere 
have made use of this stratagem, that the opinion that I uphold deserves 
to be accepted so that organism and mechanism might be distinguished 
more usefully and conveniently; but they would not be distinct, in the 
truth of the matter. Surely, such ornaments of digressions, at the very 
threshold of the intended discussion, do not promise solid elucidations in 
the course of the process, etc., etc. 

Concerning what follows in section 6, that human souls are at the same 
time minds: since this stands on sufficiently firm footing, it is thus not in 
words that any disagreement might be feared, since evidently I am in the 
habit of using these words: the human soul, to the extent that it is human, 
is exquisitely endowed with a faculty of understanding: but more gener- 
ally, to the extent that it is a soul, it is endowed with the energy of actively 
moving. If, therefore, the Exception, as it appears, when it speaks of the 
entelechy, means the soul, to the extent that it has the power of moving, 
and if it means the mind, insofar as it is endowed with a faculty of un- 
derstanding, thereupon at any rate it would be in vain to imagine a dis- 
agreement or to find a pretext for declaring one. And the author appears 
the more to conspire with me, nay indeed to have all the same thoughts 
concerning this entire matter, since he professes in express words that the 
human soul is at the same time a mind. Which at any rate easily admits 
no other sense than this one: that one and the same human soul is both 
the entelechy as well as the mind; endowed, in truth, with the faculty of 
moving as well as of understanding. 

Since this very point forms the entire foundation and domain of my 
whole thesis and of every additional hypothesis built upon it, it would not 
be possible to determine except through divination what need there was 
for so many roundabout circuits, nor what use could be made of them. 

But this explanation of our just consensus rightly leaves out the long 
receding chorus of those who separate the so-called entelechies for the 
author from minds, in his sense, so that they describe an insuperable gap 
and inaccessible distance interceding between the ones and the others: 
that is, they decree that whatever soul is endowed with a certain faculty of 
understanding cannot enjoy the power of moving. If, therefore, a certain 
motor power in the human body is to be acknowledged, they want this 
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veniat; principium illud, quod huic praeest, totum diversum esse volunt 
ab illo, quod intelligere possit atque soleat. 

Quod nempe dissidium, non ut imperitissimi quidam somniant, novum 
quiddam, nedum uti per maledicentiam nugantur, novatorium est; quum 
notissimum sit, ipsum jam Galenum propterea maxime desultoriae levi- 
tatis reum agi, quod a longe antiquioribus temporibus Medicis familiarem 
sententiam, uni eidemque humanae animae, (juxta tritissimum illud, qui 
potest plus, potest etiam minus) tam intelligendi, quam sentiendi atque 
movendi, & tandem nutriendi facultatem tribuentem, philosophorum 
(certe sophistarum) somniis postposuerit: tres plane diversas animas, ra- 
tionalem, sensitivo-motoriam, & vegetativam uni eidemque humano cor- 
pori affingendo. Quarum nulla in alterius circulos atque ditionem ullum 
jus habeat &c. &c. 

Sed profecto posset hic valere illud Comici: quo ibo, aut non ibo! Adeo 
certe ultra meum captum esse agnosco, disertam hanc declarationem 
hujus membri exceptionum, cum toto reliquo apparatu disceptationum 
praesentium conciliare. 

Absit autem, ut novis diverticulis indulgeam de anima brutorum, per 
meras consecutiones empiricas seu inductivas (num vero non enthyme- 
maticas?) procedendi. (nempe scitissima proportione, tam mediorum 
erga finem; quam per media ad finem: & exquisitam directionem Mo- 
tus, secundum proprias ejus affectiones.) Nec etiam illud, quod animae 
brutorum persistant, licet a suo corpore separatae. Quisquis enim huic 
speculationi insistere voluerit, nisi plane Bardus sit, certe pro prima quae- 
stione arripiet: an brutorum animae, si in aliud, quam brutorum corpus, 
imo ulterius, de quolibet in quodlibet transeunt, sint & maneant eaedem, 
nempe brutorum, ut tales, animae: nec ne? 

Ubi quidem inveniet quod agat, si sophistis expeditissimum illum, & 
nimio plus quam septemplicem umbonem seu clypeum extorquere, & 
suis lacertis aptare aggrediatur: yv@ow dico, (sed abominando vocem 
intellectus aut judicii,) qua, quid in quolibet corpore, recte ad ejus finem 
perficere liceat, assequantur. 

Eadem de causa supersedeo illis, quae no. VII. dicta novam Ariad- 
nem praestolabuntur, quae, ut Galli scitantur, forte nasci adhuc debet. 
(Qui est encore a naitre.) Lucem autem videbit, quando anguli e centro 
mathematico, puncto nempe tali, omni dimensione carente, inclinationem, 
seu actualem exitum linearum, pariente, ipsi quoque repraesentabuntur: Et 
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principle, which yields it, to be entirely different from that which is able 
and is in the habit of understanding. 

This disagreement is not, as the most ill-informed imagine, something 
new, and still less something due to innovators who jokingly run them 
down, since it is best noted that Galen himself, already for this reason, 
is found guilty of a most desultory levity, since he subordinated to the 
dreams of philosophers (certainly the Sophists) the familiar opinion re- 
ceived from physicians from much earlier times, which attributed to one 
and the same human soul (according to this hackneyed rule: whoever can 
do more, can do less) the faculty of understanding as well as of sensing 
and moving, and finally of nourishing, when he attributed to one and the 
same human body three plainly distinct souls: the rational, the sensitive- 
motile, and the vegetative.** Of which none has any right of dominion in 
the others’ spheres, etc., etc. 

But surely this phrase of the comic poet could apply here: “Where shall 
I go or not go?” For I certainly acknowledge that it is beyond my abil- 
ity to reconcile this eloquent declaration in this section of the Exceptions 
with the entire remaining apparatus of the present discussions. 

Far be it, though, that I should get into new digressions concerning 
the souls of brutes, acting by way of mere empirical or inductive (but are 
they in truth enthymematic?)** sequences (namely, by a most ingenious 
proportion of the means to the end as well as of the end relative to the 
means, and to an exquisite direction of motion according to the latter’s 
own dispositions). Nor should I discuss the fact that the souls of brutes 
persist, albeit separately from their bodies. Whoever indeed wants to pur- 
sue this speculation, unless he is a plain fool, should certainly take up as 
the first question: whether the souls of brutes, if they move from a given 
body into another body that is other than that of a brute, and moreover, 
later, from whichever body to whichever other body, are and remain the 
same souls, namely, those of brutes as such? 

Here this inquirer will find what it does, if he undertakes to tear away 
from the Sophists, this most convenient and multilayered buckler or 
shield, and adapt it to his own muscles: I mean the gnosis (for they abhor 
the terms “understanding” and “‘judgment’”), by which they reach what in 
any given body can enable it to correctly bring about its end. 

For the same reason, I pass over those points in section 7 that will 
have to wait for a new Ariadne, who, to speak with the French, is yet 
to be born (“qui est encore a naitre’). She will see the light when the 
angles from a mathematical center—namely, a point that is in truth 
entirely lacking in dimension but gives rise to the inclination or ac- 
tual generation of lines—will likewise be represented to her: and when 
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quando intellectio erit species perceptionis. Quaerit se natura, nec invenit. 

Jam cras hesternum praeteriit, ecce aliud cras. Putassem, inventum 
tandem esse centrum gravitatis, in quo, perfecto aequilibrio, quiescere 
possent, reliquae vacillationes. "Epws “Eptéoc¢ non patitur. No. VIII. 
contraria in responsione contenta revelare inducunt. 

Primo, ait, respondetur, animam non posse imprimere gradum Motus, 
nisi qui corporis dispositioni quadret. Sed replico: omne corpus capax 
esse celeritatis quantaecunque; neque adeo rationem reddi posse, cur non 
anima majorem Motum corpori imprimat, aut certe imprimere possit. 
Itaque manet collectio proba, quod nulla reddi possit ratio, cur non cor- 
pus ad quamcumque altitudinem saltare possit, si vi animae saltat; posito 
scilicet, animam esse substantiam incorpoream, & tamen movere cor- 
pus. Sisyphi saxum! Palinodia laboriosae confessionis, imo, ut loquuntur 
Inquisitoria Praetoria, dogmatizantis. Vanum est, principium, quod cor- 
pus movet, esse incorporeum, Entelechiam non extensam, substantiam 
simplicem per se activam, Monadem: materiam autem physicam, cor- 
poream, esse simpliciter passivam. Quam ob rem autem? Quia alioquin 
corpus ad quantamcunque altitudinem saltaret. 

Juvenis adhuc viginti unius aut duorum annorum tractatulum, Theo- 
riam Motus abstracti promittentem, ab hac eadem manu profectum, tam 
specioso titulo invitatus, desiderio jam tum ardens addiscendi, quicquid 
usquam posset, de Motus, secundum hanc propriam sui indolem consi- 
derandi, vero genio, legere non solum suscepi cum attentione, quanta- 
cunque in me cadebat; sed etiam comprehendere optavi, & si usquam 
fieri posset, rem, quam titulus pollicebatur, intelligere. Aliorum autem 
omnium & singulorum intelligendi compotum judicio permitto, an he- 
betioris mei intellectus atque rationis, an vero tractationis & orationis 
culpa nusquam assequi potuerim, quod titulus utique diserte indicebat 
potius, quam indicabat. Nusquam enim certe vel ullum vestigium per- 
vestigare valebam, quid Motus in abstracto, in se & per se consideratus, 
vel esset, vel posset. Illud autem utique, nisi me omnia fefellerunt & 
hodieque fallunt, satis intelligere mihi videbar, quod per Motum abstrac- 
tum, ubi tanquam exquisitissime innui videbatur, designatus sit Motus in 
concreto, nempe cum corpore aliquo conjuncti, talis fictitius status, ut 
in absolute & qualibet mentis fictione absolute vacuo, Motus talis cum 
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intellection will be a species of perception. Nature seeks itself, and 
finds itself not.” 

Yesterday’s tomorrow has passed, and it is already another tomorrow. I 
should have thought that the center of gravity had finally been discovered, 
in which, given a perfect equilibrium, the remaining vacillations could 
come to rest. The love of disputes would not allow it. The contents of 
section 8 tend to reveal the contrary. 

First, he says, it will be responded that the soul cannot impress a degree 
of motion unless it corresponds to a disposition of the body. But I reply 
that any body is capable of any given speed and that therefore no reason 
can be given why the soul would not impress a greater motion upon the 
body, or at least could not do so. Hence, the inference remains valid that 
no reason can be given why the body cannot jump to any given height if 
it jumps by the force of the soul, this indeed being postulated, that the 
soul is an incorporeal substance and nevertheless moves the body. This is 
the stone of Sisyphus! The palinody of a painful confession, and indeed 
that of a dogmatizer, to speak with the judges of the Inquisition! It is vain 
to hold that the principle that moves the body is an incorporeal, nonex- 
tended entelechy, a simple substance that is active by itself, a monad, 
while physical, corporeal matter, on the other hand, is simply passive. 
For what reason? Because otherwise the body would be able to jump to 
any height whatsoever. 

Still a youth of twenty-one or twenty-two years, attracted by its so 
promising title, already at that time eager for further learning from any 
source concerning the true character of motion considered according to 
its proper nature, I not only undertook to read, with the closest atten- 
tion that befell me, the little treatise entitled Theory of Abstract Motion,” 
which was written by the very same hand, but also hoped to comprehend, 
and if it should ever be possible, to understand the contents that the title 
had promised. I leave to the judgment of each and every person who is 
capable of understanding whether the blame lies with my rather stunted 
intellect and reason, or with the treatment and expression found in the 
treatise, that I was able at no time to reach what the title, at any rate, 
eloquently proclaimed rather than showed. For nowhere indeed could I 
find any indication of what motion conceived in the abstract, in itself and 
by itself, either was or could do. At any rate, unless I have been deceived 
in all things and am deceived even now, I seem sufficiently to understand 
that abstract motion, where it seems, so to speak, to be most precisely 
mentioned, designates the kind of fictitious state of concrete motion as- 
sociated with the body that would take place in an absolute void, also 
by a mental fiction. For otherwise, the author would not have even been 
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corpore sociatus denotari appareret. Aliter enim certe, ne quidem fingere 
poterat, nedum concipere suppositionem illam; quod Motus, cuicunque 
rei impressus, hanc in infinitum ducturus, prolaturus & propulsurus sit. 
Agnoscebam quidem facile, quod e communi grammatico sensu, & qua- 
litercunque metaphysica acceptione verum haberi possit, quod Motus, 
quatenus talis, non possit umquam absoluto vocis sensu quiescere. Inte- 
rim duo certe impedimenta implicatam tenebant mentem. Primo, quod 
sermo esse videretur, prout verba jacebant, de Motu crasso, motu locali, 
seu progressivo secundum lineam. Ubi mihi, certe etiam jam illo tem- 
pore, non solum Motus situalis, centralis, huic postulato quadantenus 
crucem figere videbatur; sed adhuc magis ipse Motus Contentionis, 
simplicissimae tensionis, & quasi simplicissimae micationis: qualem, ut 
ego quidem arbitrabar, quietis confuso conceptu vulgo designari, non 
probabam. 

Ante omnia vero nullatenus assentiri poteram, uti certe hodieque non 
possum, &kvpodAoyia illi qua hic de Motu in abstracto sermo ita esse 
videbatur, ut Actus Motus, qui simplex effectus est a causa sua effi- 
ciente, principio motorio seu Motore, ita avelli videbatur, ut effectus talis 
emanans, posthac cum subjecto suo nonmodo subsistere, sed etiam in 
infinitum persistere & procedere posset. A quo paralogismo, ut etiam 
praesentis Exceptionis numetus III. & IV. vindicari possit, certe vereor. 
Ubi Entelechia derivativa seu impetus a primitiva omnino distinctum 
quiddam, & tamen revera per se existens, memoratur: Motus autem, licet 
numquam existere dicatur, tamen cum aliquid esse sanciatur ab Entele- 
chia derivativa distinctum, videbunt, qui me perspicatiores sunt, illud 
quod ego nec in hodiernum usque diem pervidere valeo. 

Intentat autem mihi Exceptionum praesentium no. XXIV hanc dicam, 
quasi ego nomine Motus affectem, non intelligere, quod omnes alii; 
nempe affectionem corporis: & informare me suspicit, No. XXV, Mo- 
tum non esse agens quoddam, sed Actionem. Quum manifestum sit, me, 
ubi de Motu activo loquor, non solum intelligere verum tale principium 
motorium; sed hoc maxime urgere, quod Motus non efficax (ille, sed) 
effectivus non possit neque debeat a principio suo efficaci ita sejungi, 
ut non solum in distans emanando, sed & in distans persistendo, usque 
in infinitum progredi possit, unde certe, si hoc non est nodum in scirpo 
quaerere, nusquam alibi huic proverbio erit locus. 

Ad rem autem quaestionis ut redeamus, quis suspicatus esset tantam 
firmitatem statuminandae suae collectionis, & pro proba stabiliendae: 
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able to imagine, not to mention to conceive, the supposition that motion, 
impressed upon anything whatever, would lead, advance, and drive this 
thing to infinity. Indeed, I easily acknowledged that from the common 
grammatical sense and from any metaphysical understanding whatsoever, 
it could be held to be true that motion, insofar as it is, can never be at rest 
in the absolute sense of the term. But two hindrances certainly kept my 
mind embarrassed. First, that the statement seemed to concern, exactly 
as the words are commonly meant, rough motion, local motion, that is, 
motion that progresses linearly. Whereby to me, indeed already at that 
time, not only situational, central motion seemed to a given point to put 
the postulate to the test; but this would be even more strongly the case 
with the motion of contention itself, the motion of merest tension, and 
the motion of even the merest wink, which, as such, as I indeed observed, 
is not proved to be commonly signified by the confused concept of rest. 

Above all, I was in truth by no means able to agree, as I am certainly 
unable to do now, to this imprecise language by which here the statement 
appears to be about motion in the abstract, so that the act of motion, 
which is a simple effect, appears to be wrenched away from its efficient 
cause, from its motive principle or motor, with the implied consequence 
that such an emanating effect could from then on not only subsist with its 
subject, but even persist and proceed forward. From which paralogism I 
certainly fear that indeed sections 3 and 4 of the present Exception may 
not be vindicated. Here the derivative entelechy, or impetus, is mentioned 
as something altogether distinct from the primitive entelechy, and nev- 
ertheless as in truth existing per se. Since motion, although it is said to 
never exist, is held nevertheless to be distinct from the derivative entel- 
echy, those who are more perspicacious than I will see what I have not, 
up to now, been able to perceive. 

In section 24 of the present Exception he directs this accusation against 
me, as if by the word “motion” I affected not to understand what everyone 
else does: namely, an affection of the body, and he undertakes to inform 
me in section 25 that motion is not some sort of agent, but rather an ac- 
tion. While it is manifest that I, when I speak of active motion, not only 
understand such a true motor principle, but also press this most urgently, 
that motion, nonefficient (itself, but) effective, could not nor should be 
separated from its efficient principle so that it will be able to proceed to 
infinity not only by emanating into the distance, but also by persisting 
into it. Hence certainly, if this is not to look for a knot in a rush, then this 
proverb applies nowhere else. 

But to return to the question: who should have suspected so much firm- 
ness in supporting his argument and in retaining as evidence that, in truth, 
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quod nempe, si corpus vi animae saltaret, ad guantamlibet altitudinem 
saltare posset. Sane vero secundum illam Theoriam Motus abstracti, 
qua corpus Activo Motu correptum & possessum fingere liceret, in 
absoluto vacuo spatio constitutum, ne quidem dubitarem, affirmativam 
quaestionis tueri: quod nempe anima corpus suum pro arbitrio suo, 
in omnem distantiam, & secundum omnem, sive lineam, sive situm, 
in infinitum ferre & agere posset. Quum autem innumerabilibus aliis 
Motibus, & corporibus motis circumscriptum & obstipatum corpus 
anima possideat: quid alienius esset, quam ejus potestatem, ut abso- 
lutam metiri velle, citra ullum respectum finium, ab aliis motoribus, & 
Motis rebus descriptorum. Profecto enim non simile solum, sed plane 
par esset, paralogon colligere: principium corporis humani motorium, 
(quodcunque tandem fingatur,) potest corpus hoc per liberum aerem 
sine multo, aut quantocunque tandem labore, aut impedimento, cursu 
per aliquot centenos passus, quasi raptim, propellere: ergo debet illud 
etiam eadem ratione, per profundum aquarum, imo per transversum 
murum, propellere & transpellere. Quam proba itaque maneat, ut vult 
No. VIII. collectio de saltu, decernant, qui volunt & valent. Je n’y vois 
goutte, dicunt Galli. 

Paris ponderis est nodus No. IX. formatus. Ubi quidem egregie ani- 
mum vicit Dn. Autor, quod disputare sese continuerit, An anima & qua- 
tenus sit in corpore, ut in loco: quae etiam certe, ut in se, ita in ordine 
ad meas illationes, sterilis futura fuisset, quum ego hanc positionem pro- 
ferre nusquam videri potuerim. Interim nihilo magis fertile est, negare 
simpliciter, quod non solum alias exquisita supposita societas recipro- 
cam proportionem involvat: sed obliviscitur etiam exceptio, tam mecum 
conscientis praesuppositi, quod observanda proportio, tam principio 
moventi seu activitati, quam subjecto movendo, seu Agilitati, a prima 
Efficiente causa, omnipotente Conditore, a priori impressa & insita sit: 
quam etiam a posteriori illius considerationis, quod humana praesertim 
anima, intelligendi, & secundum intellectum legitime volendi facultate 
instructa, (si ex habitu innato hoc ipsi concedere difficile videatur,) sal- 
tem ab experimento incassum suscepto, hanc prudentiam assequi & sequi 
debeat, ut, quae perficere obviis & perpetuis experimentis impotem se 
cognoscit, illa, praeter omnem rationem affectare desinat. Nedum, quod 
proprie est in quaestione, ut tale quiddam etiam deberet posse in effec- 
tum deducere. Illud autem de linea & superficie, ad proportionem inter 
Motum & Extensionem, Locum & Tempus, (& multa hujusmodi,) cum 
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if the body should jump by the force of the soul, it would be able to jump 
to any given height? But plainly, according to his Theory of Abstract Mo- 
tion, by which it is allowed to imagine a body seized and possessed of 
an active motion and set in an absolutely empty space, I should not even 
doubt an affirmative solution to the question: namely, that the soul could 
carry and move its own body by means of its will, at any distance, and 
along any line or in any place, to infinity. But since the soul possesses 
a body circumscribed and pressed by innumerable other motions and 
moved bodies, what would be more strange than to wish to measure its 
power as absolute power, short of any regard for the limits drawn by 
the other motors and moved things? For surely this would not only be 
similar, but plainly equivalent, to drawing this paralogism: the motor 
principle of the human body (however it is finally conceived) is able to 
propel this body through the free air without much, or finally any, effort 
or constraint, rapidly, along a course of several hundred paces: therefore, 
it must, by the same reason, also propel and carry the body through the 
depths of water and even through interposed walls. And thus let those 
decide who will and can how evident the inference remains concerning 
the jumping as section 8 wants it. Je n’y vois goutte,*! as the French say. 
Of similar weight is the knot formed in section 9, in which place in- 
deed the author admirably defeats his own mind, for he has continued to 
discuss with himself whether and to what extent the soul is in the body 
as in a place: a question also that had certainly been destined to sterility 
in itself as well as in relation to my arguments, since I could not appear 
anywhere to advance this position. But it is in no way more fruitful to 
simply deny that the otherwise exquisite supposed association involves a 
reciprocal proportion: but the Exception also forgets my conscious pre- 
supposition, that the proportion that is to be observed was impressed and 
incorporated a priori by the first efficient cause, the omnipotent Creator, 
as much upon the motile principle or activity as upon the subject to be 
moved or upon agility; it equally forgets this a posteriori consideration, 
that the human soul especially, equipped with the faculty of understand- 
ing and of legitimately willing in accordance with the understanding, at 
least from experiments undertaken in vain (since it appears difficult to 
grant this to the soul out of an innate disposition), attains and conforms 
to this prudence, that it desists from desiring beyond any reason what it 
recognizes through evident and continual experiments that it is unable to 
accomplish; far from it, which is particularly in question, that it should be 
able to draw some thing of that kind into effect. As for what concerns re- 
ducing the assertion concerning line and surface according to the propor- 
tion between motion and extension, place and time (and many other such 
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societate absoluta Agentis & Patientis, formaliter ad unum idemque redu- 
cere, ad Triarios, imo subsidiarias cohortes transmittendum est. 

Quod No. X, nulla proportio esse dicitur, inter Rationem & Motum; 
nescio quo spectet. Rationem simpliciter esse Motum, imo formaliter; aut 
vicissim; ego non crediderim, ullum hominem esse, qui dixerit, nedum ut 
ego ille sim. At vero, quod proportio nulla esse possit aut debeat inter 
Rationem & Motum in substrata quaestione; Ego etiam ingenue fateor, a 
nullo homine audire speravissem. Motus in corpore humano (imo omni 
vere animato) ad fines, speciei convenientes, regi debere, neminem dubi- 
tare posse putavissem. Haec gubernatio, quum non ad ipsum Motum in se, 
sed ad rem adhuc futuram, nempe finem, respiciat: cui adscribi potest, nisi 
principio proportionum tam finis, quam ad finem conscio. Unde profecto 
nihil aliud hinc resultat, quam illa sola diversitas Actus Motus in genere; 
& Actionis movendi, ut ad finem, in specie. Quae posterior quum illa sit, 
de qua hic manifesto sermo erat; Exceptio illa, altercantium stylo, cavil- 
lationis nomine veniret. Unde etiam, qui meas assertiones cum intellectu 
legendi compos fuerit, certe mirabitur, quid hic miretur Exceptio. 

Primae lineae Numeri XI meae sententiae conformes; quomodo a sub- 
sequentibus limitari possint, divinatione opus est. Dum Rationem deter- 
minantem proportiones in corpore nullam praesto esse, urgentes: illam 
nec in anima esse, vel debere, vel posse, nescio qua syllogismi figura 
concludere debeant. Proportio, de qua sermo erat, relata erat ad Guber- 
nationem Motus, fini convenientem; sed & justae proportioni corporis, 
quod Motu affici debet, respondentem. Quid ad haec Exceptio? Posse 
autem easdem sine cavillatione proportiones manere, auctis quantumcun- 
que magnitudinibus: novum est Edictum. 

Duodecimo No. comparens propositio manca est; non enim solum le- 
ges mechanicae, ad corpus movendum simpliciter, sed quam maxime ad 
finem reflexae, hic in quaestionem veniunt. 

Quod circumscriptio finitiva, soli localitati, non autem etiam potestati 
Activitatis quadret, quis umquam credidisset? In reliqua, chartae parco, 
nedum tempori. 

Forsan autem supervacuum fuerit, e Numero X. illud adhuc attingere, 
quod ego perperam statuam, Rationis nullum aliud objectum esse, quam 
res corpori inhaerentes, figurabiles, locabiles; Et, quod in responsione 
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proportions), to something formally similar with an absolute association 
between agent and patient is a task to be transferred over to other lines of 
battle and even to subsidiary cohorts. 

As to what section 10 says, that there is no proportion between reason 
and motion, I do not know to what it relates. That reason simply is mo- 
tion—indeed, that it is so formally or the other way around—I should 
not have believed that there is any man who had said that, much less that 
I should be he. But that there can or should be no proportion between 
reason and motion in the question that is laid out: yet again I acknowl- 
edge earnestly that I had hoped to hear this from no man. I should have 
believed that no one could doubt that motions in the human body (in- 
deed in any truly animated body) should be directed toward ends that 
are appropriate to the species. This direction, since it does not relate to 
motion itself but to a thing yet to come, namely, an end—to what can it 
be ascribed except to a principle that is conscious of the proportions of 
the end as well as of those relating to the end? Whence certainly nothing 
results other than this difference alone of the act of motion in general and 
of the action of moving, as toward an end, in particular. Since the latter 
was clearly what was being discussed here, in its bickering manner this 
Exception could be labeled as quibbling. Whence also, whoever will be 
capable of reading my assertions with understanding will certainly be 
surprised that here the Exception expresses surprise. 

The first lines of section 11 being in conformity with my opinion, in what 
way they may be bound by what comes subsequently must be anyone’s 
guess, since those who urge that there is no reason at hand that determines 
the proportions in the body should conclude by I know not what figure of 
syllogism that this reason neither should be, nor can be, in the soul. The pro- 
portion that was being discussed was related to the direction of the motion 
as it conforms to the end, but also as it corresponds to the proper proportion 
of the body that is to be affected by the motion. What in the exception replies 
to this? Without joking, that the same proportions can remain, the magni- 
tudes having been increased however much, this is a new proclamation. 

In section 12, the stated proposition is mangled, for it is not only the 
mechanical laws for simply moving the body that come into question 
here, but above all those laws that are turned toward the end. 

Who would ever have believed that a defining boundary should square 
up only with locality, but not likewise with the power of activity? As to 
the rest, I will save my paper, not to mention my time. 

Perhaps it is superfluous again to mention, from section 10, that I er- 
roneously claim that there is no other object of reason than the things 
inhering in the body that are figurable and localizable; and that it is said 
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dicatur, nihil horum esse verum, nisi consistat in corpore, & respectum 
habeat ad corporeitatem. Unde quaeso tam frequens admiratio; cujus 
genealogiam antiquiores describunt admodum argute. Ego, si recoxi ani- 
madversionem, inter Rationem & Ratiocinationem distinguendi, nequa- 
quam frivole hoc fecisse insimulari potero: quum non solum frigidam 
jam, sed ita obsoletam acceperim, ut illam exactiori palato accommodare 
haud multo minus artis postulet, quam si recens coquenda sit. Agnitio 
certe & cognitio semper mihi erunt in hac quaestione res admodum di- 
stinctae. Quod propemodum omnes sensus, vulgo dicti externi, demon- 
strant; imprimis autem gustus, olfactus, auditus, visus: nec tamen ita 
longe remoto ipso quoque tactu. 

Quamvis enim agnoscat utique Ratio, quod amarum, austerum, acer- 
bum, acidum &c. &c. non sit dulce; imo, nullum horum sit alterum: ne- 
dum de specificis saporibus a Cedro Libani, ad Hyssopum in pariete cres- 
centem: licet inquam, Ratio agnoscat, veram veritatem, quod inter singula 
horum adeo vera sit diversitas, ut nullum horum pro altero, nedum omnia 
pro uno eodemque agnoscere possit: Imo etiam singula horum seorsim 
usu & experientia ita agnoscere valeat, ut etiam singula seorsim revere 
agnoscat: v.g. aliquot centenos sapores, distincte suis crassis figuratis 
thecis, secundum harum usitata nomina accensendos. Tamen nec ullius 
unius, in se spectati, cognitionem, sive ipsa vere formaliter assequitur; 
sive alteri, (in individuo) describere potest, ut quicquam horum (sapo- 
rum) juxta suum proprium formale vel concipere possit, vel exprimere. 
Id quod in Programmate de Rationis & Ratiocinationis differentia, pro 
intelligentibus abunde; quamvis pro non intelligentibus, utique minus 
quam breviter jam olim monitum fuit. Ast, nihil eorum Esse verum, nisi 
consistat in corpore &c. &c. ego, ne quidem somnians dixero. Multa talia 
Rationis Agnitioni esse vera, sed Ratiocinationis cognitioni nullo uno 
modo clara, dictum est semper ab intelligentibus statum quaestionis: & 
ego dixi, dico, & quod aptius, quam latinius, Galli dicunt: Je ne m’en 
dedirai pas, non me dedicam, seu, non dictum esse voluero aut consen- 
sero. Quis autem hic novus nodus in scirpo. 

Ad XIV. Nrum. quomodo in anima, (distincte & expresse,) concipi 
possit Perceptio & Appetitus, operae pretium fecisset Dnus Autor, si ita 
descripsisset, ut etiam omnes homines hunc conceptum formandi, planam 
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in the Response that nothing of this is true unless it consists in a body and 
unless it is related to corporeality. Whence, I ask, come such frequent as- 
tonishments about that the genealogy of which the more ancient thinkers 
describe very cleverly? If I reheated the issue of distinguishing between 
reason and ratiocination, by no means could I be accused of having done 
this frivolously, since I received it not only as already cold, but also as so 
obsolete that to accommodate it to a more exacting sense of taste should 
not require much less art than if it were to be freshly cooked. Certainly, 
awareness and cognition will ever be to me in this question always com- 
pletely distinct things. This is demonstrated fairly well by all the senses 
commonly said to be external, but especially taste, smell, hearing, vision: 
nor yet is touch itself far removed. 

For reason certainly recognizes that bitter, pungent, sour, acid, etc., 
etc., are not sweet; indeed, none of these is the other: not to mention 
the more specific tastes, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop that 
grows on walls: reason, I say, recognizes the real truth that between each 
of these there is such a true diversity that none of them could be recog- 
nized as the other, much less all of them be recognized as every other: 
indeed, reason can also recognize each of these separately by use and by 
experience, since, in effect, it recognizes individual qualities separately: 
for example, several hundred tastes, distinctly to be related to their own 
gross containers designated according to the usual names of the latter. Yet 
reason itself, in truth, neither formally attains the cognition of any one 
of these qualities, considered in itself, nor alternatively, I say, can it so 
describe it (in its individuality) to someone else that reason could either 
conceive or express something of these (tastes) according to their proper 
formal characteristics. This I exposed already in the past, sufficiently for 
intelligent people, in the treatise Of the Difference between Reason and 
Ratiocination,* though far too briefly for the nonintelligent. But that 
nothing of this is true, unless it consists in a body, etc., I would not even 
have said in dreaming. Those who understand the state of the question 
have always said that many such things are true for acknowledgment by 
reason, but in no unique way clear for cognition by ratiocination: I myself 
said and continue to say also what the French say more aptly here than in 
Latin: Je ne m’en dédirai pas,™ that is, I shall not will, nor decide, that I 
have not said it. But here what new knot is there in the rush? 

In section 14, on the question how perception and appetite can be (dis- 
tinctly and expressly) conceived in the soul, the author would have made 
it worthwhile if he had described this conception so that all men could 
also walk a plain way to the formation of the same. If indeed he himself 
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viam insistere valerent. Si enim ipse plane singularem praerogativam hic 
habuit; ab aliis, etiam in contradictorio eandem exigendi, jus & fas demum 
stabilire tenebatur. 

Sed quomodo inde a perceptione & appetitu ORIATUR Motus, ego 
certe ipse, ad minimum animi causa averem audire: si tamen quisquam 
tam imprudentis assertionis serio sese alligaret: Quod tamen, ut quisquam 
fecerit, merito ambigo. An ego talis sim, aut fuerim, certe non nisi injuria 
insimulabor. An vero etiam tale quidquam, efficiente efficacia mechani- 
carum legum fieri possit, nedum soleat; ego ne quidem credendo credere 
valebo, nedum intelligendo intelligere. 

Ad Nrum XV. si quod superest dubium ibi pele mele allegatorum, nihil 
hactenus dictum aut contradictum esse, necesse est. Unde transeant cum 
ceteris. An animae imperfectio consistat in solo modo percipiendi & ap- 
petendi; non autem in modulo gubernandi & dirigendi; quid aliud est, 
quam ut habet proverbium, Domitiana quaestio? imo aliquid amplius. 
Nempe non solum fundamentalis, sed etiam ipsa primordialis. Quam non 
pro quaestione, sed pro decisione allegare inter tyrocinia logica, petitionis 
principii nomine inclamatam, provocatio est numquam recipienda. 

Quod autem haec causa sit probe intelligibilis, cur anima intentiones 
suas non obtineat, quando omnia media, jam tum reapse in corpore inve- 
nienda, non sufficienter 1) percipit, aut 2) appetit, res sunt certe diversae. 
Sed absolvit diversitatem enunciatio: quod Motus congrui in corpore, 
(seorsim ut in ipso corpore) jam inveniantur & praesto sint. Entelechia 
primitiva, certe mater derivativae, ubi hic latitat? nisi quidem modificatio 
ejus a Motu, aliunde existente, (sed tamen numquam existente,) circulos 
turbet. Quum tamen legitime sit ordo ab Entelechia primitiva, Entelechia 
derivativa; ab Entelechia derivativa, Motus: Quae ad arborem consan- 
guinitatis remittenda veniunt. 

Quid autem inconstantia & (moralis, intentionalis,) impotentia animae 
faciat ad directiones motuum, secundum turbidam intentionem minus 
proportionate regendas, nulla {rhetorica}™! opus fuerit ad perorandum: 
sed hic etiam valebit illud antiquissimae veritatis, { simplex}™ est oratio 
veritatis. 
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plainly had this singular prerogative here, he would also have had to 
precisely acknowledge for the others the right and permission of exacting 
the same prerogative the other way around. 

But in what way thenceforth motion arises from perception and appe- 
tite I certainly desire to hear, at least for the sake of satisfying the mind, 
if nevertheless someone should seriously attach himself to such an im- 
prudent assertion. But I am still rightly uncertain that someone has done 
so. Can it be that I am such a one, or have been? Certainly, I would not 
be accused of that except unjustly. Whether in truth such a thing could 
also arise by the efficacy of mechanical laws, and even that it would do 
so regularly, I will not even be able to believe, much less intellectually 
understand, that one could believe it. 

Regarding section 15, if there remains some doubt there about the 
things that are alleged pell-mell, it is not necessary for anything to be 
said or objected up to this point. Let them therefore pass with all the 
others. Whether the imperfection of the soul consists only in the manner 
of perceiving and having appetites, and not in the manner of governing 
and directing; what is this other than—as the saying goes—a Domitian 
question and even something more encompassing, namely, not only a 
fundamental, but also a primordial, question itself. And to allege it not 
as a question, but as something decided, as something called “question 
begging” in elementary logic, this provocation is never to be accepted. 

That, moreover, the cause is properly intelligible why the soul does not 
obtain its intentions when it (1) does not sufficiently perceive, or (2) de- 
sires all the means that are already at that time to be found in the body, 
is certainly different from what is really the case. But this other asser- 
tion eliminates the difference, namely, that congruent motions are already 
found and are at hand in the body (separately as in the body itself). Where 
does the primitive entelechy, surely the mother of the derivative entel- 
echy, keep itself hidden here, if indeed a modification of it by a motion 
existing elsewhere (but nevertheless never existing) should disturb the 
system? Since, however, the derivative entelechy is subordinate to the 
primitive entelechy, and motion to the derivative entelechy, these things 
should be traced back to a tree of consanguinity. 

There will be no need for rhetoric to expose what the inconstancy and 
(moral or intentional) impotence of the soul does to directions of motions 
that are to be governed in a less proportionate manner according to a 
confused intention. But here as well this bit of ancient truth will prevail: 
speaking the truth is simple. 
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No. XVI. Assensus, qui declaratus, cavendum est, licet captiosus non 
sit, ne tamen ipse decipiatur. In corpore animali numquam potest esse 
quaestio, de omnium (singulorum potius) corporum, (punctorum physico- 
rum) proprio fine, ad quem inquam, singula per se apta sint seu quadrent; 
nequaquam autem patatoAoyia. illa rhetorica tendant: Qua captatione 
Organica hic dicuntur. Sed absoluta quaestio hic est de finibus systemati- 
cis; quales singula talia corpuscula, in praesentem crassam mechanicam 
compagem sociata habere possint aut debeant: & ut amphibologia rheto- 
rica potius, quam Grammatica hic affectat, quem finem respiciant. 

Dabo exemplum ex innumeris unum. Forfex fullonio-rasoria (eine 
Tuch-Schere) ex innumerabilibus corpusculis ferreis & chalybeis constat. 
Singula horum corpusculorum, vel per se, ut singula; vel in tanta hac 
aggregatione tendere ad finem pannum radendi potius, quam in incude 
percussiones sustinendi: inter somnia febrientium foret cogitare. Quan- 
tum autem Theseos No. XVI. illatio ab his exemplis distet, prolixo com- 
puto non opus fuerit. 

Illud generatim sentio, omnia omnium causa facta esse 1) absolute & 
simpliciter secundum directam intentionem, ad verum effectum inevita- 
biliter implendum, infallibiliter procedere, credi potest, sed numquam 
demonstrari. Tanto minus, quum plane Dignitas adhuc in censum veniat. 
2) Prodigus plane est assensus, certe in materia substrata, erga me; quod 
nullum corpus naturae, (Dni Autoris sensu, organicum) Entelechia primi- 
tiva, Monade actuatrice, quae ullo sensu, vel amplissimo, anima appel- 
lari possit, perfecte cassum sit. 

Quum ego hanc speculationem studio praetermiserim; abunde in cor- 
poribus systematico-(aggregativo-) organicis habens, quod speculatores 
fatiget. Unde etiam illud: nullam esse animam ab omni corpore sepa- 
ratam nec libet, nec praesentis loci est, enucleare. Licet paulo ante, de 
anima brutorum, quatenus brutorum dici potest, a> év mapdd@ pedem 
alliserim, sed tamen sine cespitatione. 

No. XVII novum paradoxon; non omnis pars corporis organici corpus 
organicum est. Provoco ad Grammaticos, quid sit paradoxum; & quid 
differat a mapaddyw@. Apparenter nempe, non reipsa falsum. Tale certe 
est, quod in hac linea memoratur; uti de forfice fullonia, praeter innumera 
exempla, indicavi. Sed quomodo cum praecedente no. XVI coincidat, ubi 
omnia omnium causa, (directe) facta erant, alius, quam mei & mei simi- 
lium otii, negotium erit, demonstratum dare. 
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As for the agreement declared in section 16, although it is not specious, 
one should be cautious, lest it be itself deceptive. In the animal body there 
can never be a question of the proper end of (the physical points) of all 
bodies (or rather of each body), that is, the end to which, I say, each of 
these would be in itself apt and fitting, but to which they would not tend 
at all according to this rhetorical verbiage, a captatio benevolentiae™ by 
which they are called “organic.” But the absolute question here is one 
concerning systematic ends, such as those that such individual corpuscles 
associated into a present rough mechanical framework could and should 
have: and this with the idea that a rhetorical rather than a grammatical 
amphibology determines which end they relate to. 

Ishall give one example from innumerably many. Shears for cutting cloth 
(eine Tuch-Schere) consist in innumerable corpuscles of iron and steel. It 
would be a feverish dream to think that each of these corpuscles, either in 
itself as a singular thing, or in that complete aggregation, tends toward the 
end of cutting the garment rather than that of sustaining blows on an anvil. 
There would be no need of extensive calculation to assess how much the 
conclusion of the thesis in section 16 stands apart from these examples. 

In general, I think that this can be believed but never demonstrated: that 
all things were made because of all things (1) absolutely and simply ac- 
cording to a direct intention to proceed infallibly to a true effect. And this 
is all the less demonstrable, since dignity now plainly comes into consid- 
eration. (2) The assent to my position is plainly surprising, certainly in the 
matter treated, that no body of nature (in the author’s sense, no “organic” 
body) is perfectly devoid of a primitive entelechy, an actuating monad, 
that can in any sense, even the fullest one, be called the soul. 

Although I left this speculation out of my study, there is much in 
systematic-(aggregative)-organic bodies that would disturb speculators. 
Whence it is not appropriate, nor is this the proper place, to explain that 
there is no soul that is separate from all body, although a little earlier I 
stepped forward, by the way, so to speak, without stumbling, concerning 
the souls of brutes insofar as they may be said to be those of brutes. 

In section 17, there is a new paradox: not every part of an organic body 
is an organic body. I appeal to the grammarians concerning what a para- 
dox is and how it differs from a paralogism. Namely, it is something ap- 
parently, but not really, false. Such is certainly the one that is recalled in 
this sentence, as I indicated it, among innumerable examples, in relation 
to the garment shears. But to give a demonstration of how this section 
coincides with the preceding one (16), where it is said that all things were 
produced (directly) for the sake of all things, will not be an assignment 
for my leisure or for that of people like me. 
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Ad illud, de Motu cordis aliquandiu & non nihil continuando, eorun- 
dem erit sententias perferre. Ubi tamen non discedent ab illo axiomate: 
quod Motus, licet partes non habeat simul, tamen necessario habeat 
partes, quia in successione consistit. Unde certe dividi posset &c. &c. 
Ego hic non occupabor. 

Sicuti nec in illo, quod cuilibet massae, (organicae) insint corpora 
organica completa; animata seu per se actuata: (directe ad finem totius 
massae;) adeoque singulae partes sint (directe) organicae totius corporis 
organici. Exquisite contra primam lineam hujus periodi. 

Quod autem, nisi hoc esset, materia non posset ubique actuata esse: nec 
ipse (absolutus) mechanismus locum haberet: mea parum interest, id est, 
ut Galli loquuntur, Je le veux bien. 

Numerum XVIII. quod concernit; si non tam memoria nuda arreptos 
canones, quam, quid de quacunque re revera mente concipi possit, per- 
pendamus, longe minor difficultas erit, quam vel hic & adhuc praecedente 
numero arguitur, vel a tota schola circa hoc propositum jactatur. Nempe 
commune, quod hic urgetur, Edictum haberi vult: nihil posse dividi in 
partes, quod non sit extensum. Injuria autem certe nullo, inquam, vero 
atque solido jure, Physici sibi solis asserunt Extensionem & Divisibilita- 
tem; tam Metaphysicis, quam Mathematicis illam simpliciter denegando. 
Sicut enim diffissio (circumscriptivam localitatem, crasso modo & sensu 
sumendam involvens,) physicae Extensioni equidem facile conceditur, 
imo relinquitur; nulla tamen usquam necessitate agnita, quod Extensio 
etiam talis inferat tO habere partes extra partes in infinitum: Ita tamen 
circumscriptio durationis, secundum quantaslibet mensuras, licet non dif- 
fissio, tamen divisio vera est; & haec circumscriptio merito ad latus poni- 
tur locativae: ut, quemadmodum haec corporeis rebus, ita illa, nempe 
mensurativo-partitiva, incorporeis, in rei veritate conveniat. Eodem jure, 
quo quantitas in genere, & in specie, (secundum hunc duplicem sensum 
T™3 aut Mathematicorum, 
corpori simpliciter, & ut loquuntur, privative, permittetur. Id quod de 
quantitate, seu gradu Motus, de ordine, rythmo & typo Motus, de inchoa- 
tione, imminutione, cessatione ejusdem, & ut jam monui, de ipsis quoque 


circumscriptiva) a nullo {Metaphysicorum}, 


similibus respectibus circa Tempus, intellectui obvium est. 

Quorsum omnino etiam in solida rei veritate pertinet modus ille, quo 
actus Motus, imo principii moventis, in & cum corpore esse, distincte 
(quod pro imperio urget Dn. Autor) intelligi possit. Iterum dico, non 
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Concerning the motion of the heart that continues for some time, it 
will be for them to bear judgment. But as long as they do not depart from 
this axiom—that motion, though it does not have parts simultaneously, 
nonetheless necessarily has parts, since it consists in succession; hence, 
it can certainly be divided, etc., etc.—I shall not be personally involved. 

Nor with this: that complete organic bodies, animated or actuated in 
themselves, inhere in any given (organic) mass (directly according to the 
end of the entire mass); and that therefore all the parts are (directly) or- 
ganic parts of the entire organic body, which is precisely against the first 
line of that sentence. 

But that, if this were not the case, matter could not be anywhere ac- 
tuated, nor could this very (absolute) mechanism take place, is of little 
importance to me, that is to say, as the French do, Je le veux bien.* 

As concerns section 18, if we consider not so much the canons drawn from 
bare memory as whatsoever can in truth be conceived by the mind, the diffi- 
culty will be much less than is argued here and also in the previous section, 
or than is thrown out by all the Schools about this proposition. Namely, they 
want to hold as commonly received the edict that is urged here: nothing that 
is not extended can be divided into parts. Unjustly and, I say, certainly by 
no true and solid right, the physicists claim for themselves alone extension 
and divisibility, while simply denying these to both the metaphysicians and 
mathematicians. For a separation (involving a circumscribed locality that is 
to be supposed in a rough way and sense) is in truth easily conceded, indeed 
relinquished, to physical extension, though the necessity is nowhere ac- 
knowledged that such extension should imply the property of having parts 
beyond parts to infinity; likewise, however, the circumscription of duration, 
according to whatever measures, although not a separation, is a true divi- 
sion; and this circumscription is rightly positioned alongside the locative: 
so that just as the latter suits corporeal things, the former, which is in truth 
mensurative and partitive, in the truth of the matter suits incorporeal things. 
It is by the same right that quantity in general and in particular (accord- 
ing to this dual sense of the term 
metaphysicians or the mathematicians simply and, as they say, exclusively 
to body. It is obvious to the understanding that what is here said about the 
quantity or degree of motion; the order, rhythm, and type of motion; and 
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circumscriptive”’) is not granted by the 


the beginning, weakening, and cessation of the same applies as well to the 
same relations relative to time, as I already advised. 

To this also, in the solid truth of the matter, pertains the mode by 
which it can be distinctly understood that the act of motion, indeed of 
the moving principle, is in and with the body (which the author urges 
by command). I say again: this mode can not only be conceived (most 
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concipi solum (nempe confusissime) sed distincte intelligi. Unde qui- 
dem ego tam diu jus fasque mihi duxero, pernegandi, quod etiam pro 
divisione animae, in exemplis controversis (cordis piscium, caudae la- 
certarum &c. &c.) simpliciter localiter extensiva diffissio necessaria sit: 
donec contradicentes diserte, & perfecte intelligibili explanatione pla- 
num reddiderint, quonam modo humana anima, imo secundum Dnum 
Autorem & socios ejus sententiae, totidem incorporeae Entelechiae: 
quotquot sunt corpora, (& singula actu in infinitum divisa, adeoque sin- 
gulis Entelechiis, infinito numero instructa) insint in illis corporibus, aut 
sint cum illis corporibus: in illis, inquam, aut quomodocunque cum illis, 
numero singulis: non autem singulae certe Monades seu unitates, cum 
omnibus aut in omnibus, etiam reliquis, in infinitum, corporibus. Imo, 
donec distincte intelligibili explanatione ostenderint, quomodo infinitus 
numerus incorporearum rerum, nempe unitatum, in rei veritate a se invi- 
cem distinctarum, mente comprehendi possint, abstrahendo perfecte ab 
omni idea locabilitatis. 

Sane vero jam ab ipsa adolescentia mea non potui ita simpliciter ac- 
quiescere illis stratagematibus, quando rebus incorporeis Locus quidem 
strenue negatur; omnino autem asseritur & assignatur (nempe limitatum) 
Tod seu ubi; assignatur, inquam, quod etiam sint in re localiter circum- 
scripta; sed negatur, quod ipsae sint localiter circumscriptae; Asseritur 
omnino, quod sint finitae, sed negantur fines. 

Quod idem certe desiderare jus fasque est, in revocata a Dno Autore 
Monadis appellatione; quasi nempe plus greganico hoc vocabulo intel- 
lectui sisteretur, quam latino, Unitatis, aut numero unius vere existentis 
substantiae: imo cum diversitate, ab aliis paribus unitatibus, quarum sin- 
gulae vere per se existant. 

Ita nempe inanis certe est crepera illa dpprtwv insimulatio; etiam 
grammatico sensu &tomoc. Siquidem nimium quam in expedito posita 
ubilibet est prjous, & multa atque ampla rhetorica; si tamen eloquentiam 
verbalem distinguendo ab elocutione, veram vim subjecti, de quo sermo 
est, exhauriente & exprimente; haec posterior utrinque exquisite exami- 
netur, dabo statim vades, sed summo jure etiam postulabo, utra senten- 
tiarum hic controversarum, plus habeat, hoc posteriore sensu revera 
apprtov. Plus autem certe, quam quidlibet aliud, inane, & tamen latius, 
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confusedly), but also distinctly understood. Hence, I shall have equiva- 
lently extended to myself the right and permission of completely deny- 
ing that also for the division of the soul, in the controversial examples 
(of the heart of fish, of the tail of lizards, etc., etc.), a simply locally 
extensive separation is necessary, until those who say the opposite have 
accounted, by an explicit and perfectly intelligible explanation, for how 
the human soul and, foremost, following the author and those who agree 
with his view, those incorporeal entelechies, which are as numerous as 
bodies (and each of the latter being in act divided to infinity, and thus 
endowed with individual monads in infinite number), inhere in those 
bodies or are with those bodies: in those, I say, or in some way or other 
with them singularly, but certainly not as if the singular monads or uni- 
ties were with or in all remaining bodies, including even all the others 
to infinity. And, moreover, I shall keep denying it until they show me 
by a distinctly intelligible explanation how an infinite number of in- 
corporeal things, namely, unities, can in truth be comprehended by the 
mind as distinct from one another, in perfect abstraction from any idea 
of localizability. 

But since my very adolescence I have absolutely been unable to simply 
acquiesce in these stratagems when indeed a place is strongly denied to 
incorporeal things, but they are alleged and assigned a “where” (which 
indeed is limited); moreover, when they are assigned, I say, to be in a 
locally circumscribed thing, but they are denied to be themselves locally 
circumscribed. It is altogether asserted that they are limited, yet their lim- 
its are negated. 

It is likewise rightful and permissible to deplore the same thing in the 
appellation “monad,” which is revived by the author; as if in truth some- 
thing more were set for the intellect by this term in the Greek style than 
by the Latin term “unity,” or individually one truly existing substance, 
especially with its difference from other, similar unities, each of which 
truly exists in itself. 

Thus, this obscure accusation relative to mysteries is inane, and even in 
a grammatical sense atopic. If the discourse is by far outstretching in any 
place what is appropriate, and is considerably rhetorical, if nevertheless 
in distinguishing the verbal eloquence from the elocution that exhausts 
and expresses the true force of the subject about which we are speaking, 
this latter force is examined in detail from both sides, I shall at once grant 
bail, but I shall ask with full right which of the views that are in contro- 
versy here has a larger part of mystery in this latter sense. Certainly more 
inane than anything else, but more broadly developed than appropriate, 
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quam quidem expedit, Locabile est, exclamationibus talibus Autoritatem 
aliquam affectare, & per &ppnta, GAoya indicare velle. 

Numerum XIX consulto praetereo; utpote nihil ad nostrum propositum 
facientem: neque certe tanquam problema, omnibus sine discretione lec- 
toribus quadrans, prolixe exsequendum. 

Sicut etiam vigesimum; excepto solo appt illo, Dicendum est &c. 
&c. Non enim solum dicendum seu edicendum, sed demonstrandum est. 

Neque vero etiam numerum XXI moror, quin potius, si bona fide inter 
nos convenisset, plus Motibus quam corporibus tribuere, non modo omnis 
charta, sed cujus nimio damnosior est jactura, totum tempus, quod in has 
tricas prodegimus, integra mansissent. Quod puto, tanto liberalius fieri 
potuisset, si simplicissima illa veritas, non indigna consideratu reputata, 
atque adeo praetermissa fuisset: Quod exquisitissima mobilitas corporis 
nihil quidquam inferat ad actionem Motus: ut nempe illam necesse sit, in 
actum deduci, quando, & quamdiu corpus idoneum ad Motum iri, praesto 
est: sed haec actuatio unice (ut loquuntur Metaphysici) moveatur a fine, 
tanquam causa non physica, aut mechanica; sed morali. 

Ita etiam Nri. XXII, si non in se est, mihi certe manet perplexa & pror- 
sus Gppytos prjous. Num quid enim ego ille fui, qui, intelligibili prio. 
sumtam vocem, immaterialis, de anima dici posse, imo debere, negem? 
Licet illud constanter negem, quod anima mihi videri possit, confuso illo 
sensu, qui immaterialis voci vulgo tribuitur, talis esse: nempe unice & 
simpliciter negativo, contradictorio, & absolute opposito omnibus attri- 
butis tod materialis: sine ulla prolata positiva & affirmativa sententia 
de taliter immaterialis indole. Unde non sine causa allegare soleo abu- 
sum oppositionis, inter Actionem & Passionem: quorum, licet seorsim, 
contrariae agnosci possint constitutiones: praecipua tamen conditio rela- 
tiva notoria est, quod inter utrasque essentialis sit reciprocus nexus: ut 
patiens, qua tale, non possit existere sine agente, & vicissim. 

Quum itaque immaterialitas, vulgato perplexo conceptu, animam ab- 
solute excludat ab omni commercio cum corpore; hoc sensu immateria- 
lem esse, in perpetuum negabo: non autem, uti certe temere insimulor, 
nullo usquam reliquo respectu. Feliciores autem in iusta palaestra eruere 
debebunt formam illius syllogismi, quo probetur, quod, si anima esset 
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one may trace in such declamations an affectation of authority as well 
as a will to express nonlogical statements by means of mysterious ones. 

I voluntarily leave section 19 aside, since it changes nothing of what 
we have proposed: nor is it really a problem, as it were, that is to be re- 
hearsed at length, suitable for all readers without judgment. 

This applies as well to section 20, except for this mysterious assertion 
alone: “It should be said that, etc., etc.” It should not indeed only be said 
or proclaimed, but demonstrated. 

Nor, moreover, do I linger on section 21, since rather, if it had been 
agreed between us in good faith to attribute more to motions than to bod- 
ies, not only all that paper, but all the time that we squandered on these 
trifles, the waste of which is by far more detrimental, would have re- 
mained untouched. This, I believe, could have been done so much more 
liberally if this simplest truth had not been overlooked as unworthy of 
being considered: that the most exquisite mobility of the body contributes 
nothing at all to the action of motion: so in truth it needs be drawn into 
act when and as long as a body disposed to be moved is at hand, but this 
actuation is moved uniquely (as the metaphysicians say) by an end, not, 
then, as a physical or mechanical cause, but rather as a moral one. 

Thus even in section 22, if it is not so in itself, the discourse remains 
confused to me and entirely mysterious. Can I indeed be the one who de- 
nied that the term “immaterial,” used in an intelligible discourse, might, 
not even to say should, apply to the soul? To the contrary, I consistently 
deny that the soul, in this confused sense that is commonly assigned to the 
term “immaterial,” can appear to me to be such: namely, in this uniquely 
and simply negative, contradictory sense, and absolutely opposed to all 
the attributes of what is material, without bringing forth any positive and 
affirmative opinion concerning the nature of what is thus immaterial. This 
is why, not without reason, I am in the habit of alleging an abuse of the 
opposition between action and passion: for although their constitutions, 
taken separately, can be recognized to be contrary to each other, never- 
theless a principal relative condition is well acknowledged, namely, that 
there is an essential reciprocal connection between both: so the patient, as 
such, cannot exist without the agent, and vice versa. 

And therefore, since immateriality, according to the confused com- 
mon concept, absolutely excludes the soul from any commerce with 
the body, I shall always deny that it is immaterial in that sense; but I 
shall not deny it in absolutely all respects, as Iam rashly accused of do- 
ing. Those who are more successful in the correct practice of rhetoric 
will have to find out the form of this syllogism, by which it would be 
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corpus, sequeretur, quod omnia in corpore fiant mechanice: modo nae- 
niam illam occinere desinant, quod corpus, guatenus corpus est, moveat 
aliud corpus. Et cum Metaphysicis prius decernant, an Motus fiant, non 
a corporibus, aut per corpora, (secundum fundum suae sententiae) sed a 
legibus aut per leges illorum. Et an inter se simpliciter convertantur, fieri 
aliquid a legibus, aut per leges, aut secundum leges. Quod autem mea 
argumenta ab illis, quae Dn. Autor format, multum differant, rebus ita 
constitutis, mirum non est, de nervo vero, quia inter nos convenire non 
poterat, aliorum erit arbitrium. 

Ad Nrum. XXIII quod Motus nihil aliud sit, nisi loci mutatio; nisi re- 
sponsum jam est in prioribus responsionibus, nihil aliud me habere fateor, 
quod ulterius adferam. Ad responsa vero prudentum, remittenda sunt ista: 
quod accidens corporis, quod inquam, corpori intuitu est accidens, illud 
in se ipso nihil sit, non sit, sive, ut Exceptio nro. IV. disserit, numquam & 
plane non existat. Quia causa Motus, e confesso incorporea sit; subjec- 
tum autem Motus, in quo corpus sit: propterea subjectum Quod, Motus 
ipse, plane nihil sit. Et abusus ille loquendi, Quod Motus sit res incor- 
porea & immaterialis; quia est directus & verus effectus causae incor- 
poreae, ex alterius juris canonibus judicabitur, quam illis, qui sanciunt: 
qualis causa, talis effectus. Tunc demum etiam pari, nempe illo eodem 
jure dicendum apparebit, quod figura sit res incorporea; dico figura cor- 
poris veri, physici, actu existentis: alias enim Mathematici, qui tamen 
subinde perplexe ad testimonium advocantur, circa figuram, quatenus 
mente abstrahitur, certe contradicent, quod talis non sit incorporea. Ubi 
nuper propugnata sit materialitas animae, vere & absolute talis, lector 
quaerito; tunc demum, & non prius apparebit, impugnationes ex alia, 
quam Antabatarum palaestra procedere. 

Ad Nrum XXIVtum jam ante monui, quod mutatio sensus termino- 
rum, frustra mihi imputetur: aut certe, cum Exceptione passim com- 
munis foret. Quum ubivis eluceat, quod ego longe disertius de Motu 
activo, Motione ut activa, aut ad summum de Motu, quatenus actus 
& effectus est, non modo loquar, sed etiam passim conditiones feram, 
quam Dubitationes & Exceptiones adversae. Huc tamen utique pertinet 
e praecedente numero illud; non Motus imprimit efficaciam corpori, sed 
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proved that if the soul were the body, it should follow that all things in 
the body would happen mechanically. Let them only cease to sing their 
incantation that the body, insofar as it is a body, moves another body. 
And let them first determine with the metaphysicians whether motions 
arise not from bodies or through bodies (according to the foundation 
of this opinion), but from the laws or through the laws of these bodies; 
and whether to happen by laws or through laws, or according to laws, 
boils down to the same by mutual conversion. That matters are so con- 
stituted that my arguments differ very much from those put forth by the 
author, there is no surprise: concerning the true nerve of the argument, 
since it was not possible for us to agree, it will be up to others to judge. 

As to section 23, that motion is nothing other than a change of place, 
if the response is not already in the earlier Replies, I confess that I have 
nothing further to add. The following should be referred to the wise so 
that they may respond: that which is an accident of the body—that, I 
say, which is an accident in regard to the body—is nothing in itself, is 
not, or, as was explained in the fourth Exception, plainly does not exist. 
Since the cause of motion is incorporeal, as was admitted, the subject 
of the motion, insofar as it is a body, would be a subject that, like mo- 
tion itself, would be plainly nothing. And also this use of speech, that 
consists in saying that motion would be an incorporeal and immate- 
rial thing, since it would be the direct and true effect of an incorporeal 
cause, will be judged by other canons of law than those that ordain that 
as is the cause, so is the effect. Then, finally, by a similar right, in truth 
by the same right, it will appear that figure is an incorporeal thing; I 
say the figure of a true, physical body, existing in act: for otherwise, 
mathematicians, who nevertheless constantly call for sense evidence in 
a complex way, certainly go against the view that figure, to the extent 
that it is abstracted by the mind, is not incorporeal. Let the reader look 
for the place where the materiality of the soul, truly and absolutely as 
such, was recently fought for; then, and no sooner, will it appear that the 
attacks proceed from some other practice of rhetoric than that of those 
who attack in front. 

As for section 24, I have already warned before that a change of the 
meaning of terms is imputed to me in vain: or at any rate, it would be 
the case throughout the Exception. Although it shows forth everywhere 
that I not only speak much more eloquently concerning active motion, 
movement insofar as it is active, or at most concerning motion insofar 
as it is act and effect, but also provide more foundations for these than 
do the opposing Doubts and Exceptions, nevertheless this, from the pre- 
ceding section, certainly relates to the same point: it is not motion that 
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causa Motus. Cavendum nempe certe est, ne, dum abstractiones me- 
taphysicae cum indignatione passim exploduntur; alienissima ratione in 
subsidii dignitatem advocentur. Nempe adeo causa Motus, simpliciter 
efficaciam imprimit corpori, si his animadversionibus standum est, ut 
Motus plane nulla mentio fieri debeat; quod quidem per eandem mirum 
esse non debet, quia Motus plane numquam existit. Hinc autem etiam 
irritum est, mentionem facere causae motus; sed unice retinenda erit 
causa efficaciae. Mirum esse dicitur, quod ego non cum omnibus aliis, 
per vocem Motus, intelligam affectionem corporis. Sed ubi, & unde 
veritas hujus insimulationis stabilietur? cum totus hic Mimus, per soc- 
cum & cothurnum, jam dudum ad lassitudinem usque, motum, quatenus 
corpus afficit, persecutus sit, adeoque motum, ut corporis affectionem. 
Mirum autem longe magis erit primae usque philosophiae Areopago, 
quod affectio corporis, & effectio corporis (seu a corpore) hic pro re una 
eademque subornentur: nempe Passio pro Actione, beneficium accep- 
tum, pro liberalitate, largitione, imo prodigalitate propria. Imo mirum 
videbitur, eodem halitu, qui mihi exprobrat, quod ego motum, a causa 
sua separem; (quod de effectu & efficiente, Actu & Agente, mirum ha- 
beri, certe iterum mirum est) quod de Motu, quatenus affectio corporis 
dicitur, prorsus idem sensus pronuncietur. Amplius mirum erit, quod 
nomine Motus, omnes alii dicantur intellexisse, Entelechiam. Quorum 
omnium, imo solum insignis alicujus numeri eorum, qui Entelechiam, 
seu Motus causam, ceu Motus causam, (imo sine prima notione no- 
minali, simpliciter solum, motus causam urgent) catalogus, certe esset 
res, curioso hoc aevo non indigna. Novum mirum in argumentatione 
repertum; quia corpus potest subsistere sine motu, ergo motus potest 
subsistere sine corpore, sine dubio iterum etiam aliis videbitur mirum, 
sed admodum diverso sensu. Ubi rursus illud, de rotunditate, ad paulo 
ante tactam Figuram in genere, recidet. 

Longe autem sane alia res est, si recte tractaretur, illud quod in fugi- 
tiva parenthesi dicitur: merito negari, quod corpus subsistere possit sine 
Motu. Licet enim Exceptionis sensus satis in propatulo positus sit; nempe, 
quod omnia corpora, etiam (per illam actualem divisionem in infinitum) 
numero infinita, sigillatim, seu omnia ut singula, & singula ut omnia, 
habeant inditum, insitum, immanentem, inseparabilem Motum; tamen 
longe diversa consideratio, revera Motus, ut actus; & effectus demum, 
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impresses efficacy upon the body, but rather the cause of motion. Namely, 
one should be cautioned at any rate, lest, while metaphysical abstractions 
are everywhere rejected with indignation, they are summoned into the dig- 
nity of reinforcement for a most foreign reason. It is, thus, the cause of mo- 
tion that simply impresses efficacy upon the body, if these animadversions 
should be stayed with so that plainly no mention of motion should arise, 
which indeed for the same reason should not be surprising, since motion 
plainly never exists. Hence, however, it is also not justified to make men- 
tion of the cause of motion; rather, it is only the cause of the efficacy that 
should be upheld. It is said to be surprising that I, unlike all the others, do 
not understand by the term “motion” an affection of the body. But where 
and whence will the truth of this charge be established, since this fully 
engaged actor here, by means of a real comedy, has already assuredly at- 
tached himself to motion to the point of exhaustion, insofar as it affects the 
body, and thus to motion as an affection of the body. But it will be much 
more surprising even to the Areopagus of first philosophy in its entirety 
that an affection of the body and an effecting of the body (or by the body) 
are twisted so as to represent one and the same thing: namely, passion 
for action, the good received for liberality, lavishness, even prodigality 
itself. It will appear even more surprising that in the same breath in which 
he reproaches me for separating motion from its cause (it is once more 
certainly surprising to be surprised concerning the effect and the efficient, 
the act and the agent), the same opinion is also straightforwardly declared 
about motion, insofar as it is said to be an affection of the body. It is also 
surprising that by the name of motion all others are declared to understand 
entelechy. An enumeration of all, or indeed of only a distinguished set of 
them, who urge entelechy or the cause of motion as the cause of motion 
(indeed, who urge it as such without the least nominal notion, simply by it- 
self) would certainly be a not unworthy thing for this curious time of ours. 
A new surprise is lighted upon in the argumentation: because body can 
subsist without motion, therefore motion can subsist without a body: in- 
deed, this will undoubtedly appear surprising to others, but in a completely 
different sense. And here once more what is mentioned concerning round- 
ness boils down to the figure in general, which was discussed just before. 
This would be a far different thing if what is said in a fleeting parenthesis 
were handled correctly, namely: “It is rightly to be denied that the body can 
subsist without motion.” For although the sense of the Exception is suffi- 
ciently out in the open, namely, that all bodies, even those infinite in number 
(in view of this actual division to infinity), have separately, or all as each, and 
each as all, an inserted, inherent, immanent, inseparable motion, neverthe- 
less a far different consideration of motion as act and effect precisely, and 
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non autem simpliciter & immediate, Motoris, (Impetus, Entelechiae, Mo- 
nadis, aut quicquid litterarum transpositione & syllabarum sono ludere 
placuerit) i/la esse potuisset; quod “circumscriptio terminativa, quae ul- 
timam formam corporeitatis absolvit, & unice in existere & esse corpus 
ponit, revera sit a Motu: unius terminos, ab aliorum terminis, perpetuo 
sui actu dimovente, distinente, removente, & veluti praescindente.” Unde, 
simulatque placuerit supremae causae Activitatis universae, hunc mo- 
tum per minutissima spatiosae infinitatis abolere; eo ipso omnes fines, & 
quidquid finitum dicitur, confestim non erunt. Quorsum fortassis respexe- 
runt antiquissimi illi Cabalae visionarii, (sit venia Gallico Barbarismo) 
qui inter nomina, attributa, potestatem divinitatis referunt 410: quod 
vulgatissimo sensu Locum denotat. Sed nihil forte impedit, quo minus 
Locationem, Finitionem locativam, Efficientiam locabilitatis, non solum 
eodem, sed merito majore jure designet. 

Ubi profecto ego semper pro inani solicitudine habui, quae velut una- 
nimiter pro maxima, imo ridicule blasphema differtur: quod forte spa- 
tium Divinitati sic ad latus ponatur. Quum mihi penitus contrarium appa- 
reat; quod nempe absurdum sit, dum spatium hac ratione (contradicente 
nempe) a Deo secluditur: eo ipso Deum a spatio secludere; & absoluto 
infinitum, nullis inquam partitionibus distinctum, sed revera absolute 
unum Spatium, ab attributis essentialibus divinitatis ita secludere, ut qua- 
liscunque de illo conceptus argui possit, aliquid inferre, Deo, non so- 
lum, ut absurde loquuntur, ad latus positum: sed etiam ut adhuc crassius 
nugantur, oppositum. Sed absit, ut phantasia innocentibus his contem- 
plationibus sese immiscendo, non mimica solum, sed prorsus histrionica 
phantasmata agitet: Die / wie die Pickelherings-Possen-Spiele sich auf 
Schlagereyen von Blasen mit Erbsen und Wollen-Wiirsten / endigen. Spe- 
culatoribus autem, longius, quam vulgus solet, animo prospicientibus; 
haec contemplatio certe dignior fuisset, in ordine ad illam parenthesin, 
quam omnes Entelechiae, tam primitivae, quam derivativae, impetus, vis, 
Motus numquam existens, efficacia, seclusio causae motus a suo effectu, 
motus ut affectio corporis immediate, leges mechanice corpus efficien- 
ter moventes, harmonia praestabilita, ut causa directe efficiens, actualis 
divisio, nempe diffissio corporum singulorum in infinitum, & per hanc 
eadem actio omnium corporum, ab omnibus, per omnia, in infinitum: & 
repraesentatio actualis omnium eorum, quae omni tempore facta sunt, 
fiunt, & adhuc fient, in singulis, a singulis, & per singula: & specularis 
illa repraesentatio omnium rerum, uti revera actu fuerunt, sunt, & erunt, 
in anima actu fiens, &c. &c. Quae omnia & singula, an non magis mira 
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not simply and immediately as motor (impetus, entelechy, monad, or what- 
ever transposition of letters and syllables should produce a pleasing sound) 
would be the following: “The terminative circumscription that achieves 
the ultimate form of corporeality, and alone brings the body into existence 
and being, is in truth from motion, perpetually separating, holding apart, 
removing, and, as it were, splitting up the boundaries of the one from the 
boundaries of the others.” Hence, as soon as it is pleasing to the supreme 
cause of universal activity to abolish this motion among the least elements 
of the spacious infinity, by this very fact all ends, and whatever is said to be 
finite, will immediately cease to be. Which end perhaps those most ancient 
“visionaries” of the Kabbalah (to indulge the French barbarism) had in mind 
who referred, among the names, attributes, and power of the divinity, to “Ma- 
kom”: which in the most common sense denotes place. But nothing strongly 
prevents it from designating location, locative finiteness, the efficiency of 
localizability, not only with equal, but also with deservedly greater right. 
Whereby surely I always took for an empty consideration, which is 
almost unanimously taken for the greatest and indeed most absurd blas- 
phemy, that space could thus be placed beside God, since the absolute 
contrary appears to me, namely, that it is absurd, while by this reason 
(which contradicts itself) space is separated by God, by this very fact to 
separate God from space; and thus to separate space, absolutely infinite, 
distinct, I say, through no partitioning, but in truth absolutely unique, 
from the essential attributes of divinity so that any concept of it can be ar- 
gued to imply something, not only speaking absurdly, placed beside God, 
but even, joking more crassly, opposed to God. But God forbid that this 
fantasy, by mixing itself into these innocent contemplations, should spur 
to life not only mimicry, but also utterly histrionic phantasms, “which end 
up as in Pickelhering’s pranks,” striking one another with balloons filled 
with peas and sausages made of wool.” But to the speculators, who see 
farther with their minds than the common people are used to, this con- 
templation would certainly be worthier in relation to that parenthesis than 
all entelechies, both primitive and derivative, impetus, force, motion that 
never exists, efficacy, separation of the cause of motion from its effect, 
motion as an immediate affection of the body, laws that efficiently move 
the body mechanically, preestablished harmony as the directly efficient 
cause, actual division, that is, separation of singular bodies to infinity, and 
by this division the same action of all bodies, from all bodies, through all 
bodies, to infinity, actual representation of all that at all times has hap- 
pened, is happening, and has yet to happen in singular things, by these 
and through these, and representation of all things as in a mirror, as they 
in truth were, are, and will be in act, which representation actually occurs 
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apparitura sint, secundum rationem tranquille contemplantibus, quam 
omnia & singula mea, in nudas admirationes adducta, arbitri erunt, qui 
poterunt. 

Numerus XXVtus eadem chorda oberrat. Quod sane facere non debuis- 
set; sed solum contentus esse potuisset Edicto suo, quod Motus (in quo 
hic ludit, ut effectu) plane numquam existat. Non autem debuisset addere, 
1) quod motus omnino sit Actio. 2) sollicite vere reticendum erat, quod 
corpus, motus sui ope, sit agens. Quum tyrocinia scholarum reboent: 
per quod quid tale, illud magis est tale. Quae eadem eodem tumultu ob- 
strepent, statim subjuncto paralogismo, quod corpus, quod motum acci- 
pit ab alio, sit patiens, respectu illius corporis, a quo accepit: non autem 
respectu Motus, quem suscepit. Argutabuntur enim, corpus non susce- 
pisse corpus, sed suscepisse Motum. A quo agi, ferri, pelli, rapi sit illud 
Pati, de quo tam prolixus sermo in effectu profunde silet. 

Numero XXVIto, quamlibet ego facillime intelligam, quid velit; ille 
tamen me nullatenus intellexit. Quod profecto mirum dici posset. Ge- 
nus & species, materiale & formale, efficiens & instrumentale, non ita 
contemptim ad solos adolescentes, aut plane scabella scholastica relegari 
debent, ut illorum despectu defectus ingruant adeo insignes. Quid autem 
ad Cogitationem & Ratiocinationem, tanquam operationes internas sub- 
stantiarum simplicium, proprie faciant congrui motus corporum, modo 
his operationibus hi motus respondeant, perquirere licet, sed certe per 
otium. 

XXVIImi autem Numeri nervus, si comprehendi debeat, quantum ad 
primum membrum otium duplicatum in promtu sit, necesse erit. 

Quod autem secundo membro conceditur, SOLIS organicis corporibus 
Entelechiam primitivam, seu animam esse attribuendam; si mirum non 
habendum est, quid aliud usquam erit. Poterit autem statim omnis admi- 
ratio cessare, & quae vulgo ejus mater dicitur, in puram putam scientiam 
mutari; si saltem verba rectius expromantur: nempe, Singulis organicis 
corporibus ad divisionem in infinitum usque, Entelechiam primitivam, 
seu animam esse attribuendam. Ita enim unice, & nulla alia ratione salva- 
bitur existimatio totius hujus operosae disceptationis: cujus nempe alpha 
& omega erat, quod simpliciter & absolute omnia collectim, & singula 
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in the soul, etc. Would not each and every one of these notions appear 
more surprising to those who peacefully contemplate in accordance with 
reason than each and every one of my own, which were rendered suspect 
as bare wonders? Let those who are able judge. 

Section 25 strikes the same false note. He should not have made this 
error but have been content only to maintain that motion (which he takes 
here jokingly as an effect) plainly never exists. But he should not have 
added: (1) that motion is altogether an action; and it should have been 
carefully left unsaid (2) that body, by the power of its motion, is an agent. 
For the adepts of the Schools bellow out that that by which something is 
so-and-so is the more so-and-so. They oppose the same things with the 
same roar as soon as they are subjected to this paralogism: that the body 
that receives motion from another body is patient with respect to this 
body from which it received it, but not with respect to the motion that it 
received. They will indeed argue that the fact that the body did not receive 
a body, but rather received a motion by which to be driven, to be pushed, 
to be carried, would call for the body to be patient. Concerning all this, 
his prolix discourse is indeed profoundly silent. 

However much I easily understand what he means in section 26, nev- 
ertheless he has in no way understood me. And it certainly can be said 
to be surprising. Genus and species, material and formal, efficient and 
instrumental, should not be relegated so contemptuously to adolescents 
alone or simply to the Scholastic footstools that in despising them defects 
should make such a significant onslaught. One may inquire, but at any 
rate at one’s leisure, into what the corresponding motions of bodies do 
properly afford to cogitation and ratiocination as internal operations of 
simple substances. 

As to the nerve of section 27, moreover, if it should be comprehended, 
it will be necessary, in regard to its first part, that a double dose of leisure 
be available. 

As for what is conceded in the second part, that the primitive entelechy 
or the soul is to be attributed only to organic bodies; if this is not surpris- 
ing, what else ever will be? But it will be possible for all astonishment 
to cease at once, and for what is commonly said to be its source to be 
changed into pure and unadulterated science, if at least the words are 
more correctly developed: namely, that a primitive entelechy or soul is 
to be attributed to each organic body according to its division to infinity. 
Thus, indeed, only in this way and for no other reason will the merit of 
this entire operose dispute be saved, whose alpha and omega have indeed 
been that simply and absolutely all bodies taken together, and each body 
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seorsim in infinitum, corpora sint ORGANICA; non saltem QUIA mecha- 
nica, sed UT mechanica, penitissime synonymice. 

Quod autem Seneca in primo limine indignatur, & temere inconsul- 
teque viventi Rationi tribuit, quod beneficia neque dare sciant mortales, 
nec accipere; id sane hic loci oppido exemplum infert. Liberalitas videri 
debebat concessio. Ego illam vel accipere non possum, suspicax, quod 
bona fide non praestetur: praesertim quum non statim hic desinat, quod 
omnino decuisset, exprobratio: vel certe, si optima fide decerneretur, non 
potuissem beneficii loco, sed justissimi debiti ponere, quod post tot char- 
tae & temporis dispendia demum offerretur, CONCEDO. 

Unde etiam, quod Nro. XXVIII. non admittatur, sola figurabilia phan- 
tasiae subjacere; ego jure talionis non admitto, sonorum, odorum, & 
saporum dari phantasiam: sed ut tamen aequitas mea innotescat, non 
simpliciter obstinate refragabor, sed feram conditionem. Admittam haec 
omnia, simulatque, quisquis Exceptionis assertioni, vel patronus esse 
amat, vel advocatus; ex omnibus hominibus, ulli uni, e propria sua phan- 
tasia, perceptibile, in alterius istius phantasia reddiderit; quomodo ulla 
species rerum sapidarum huic nondum cognita, sapiat, aut odor oleat: aut 
sonus (absque ullo auditu) discerni possit. Cujus postremi ausus promp- 
tissimum esset documentum dare, in surdo a nativitate: ut in caeco a 
nativitate, aut ab infantia, informatio pro discernendis coloribus, sola 
phantasia. 


Ad XXII 


Qui penetrationem [dimensionum]™ negant, nihil aliud intelligunt, quam 
corpus in alterius locum subire non posse, nisi ipso expulso. Itaque non 
video, quid ad rem faciat disceptatio de divisione; nisi quis termino- 
rum significationem sine necessitate mutet. Monadas corporeas nullas 
agnosco, cum omne corpus habeat partes, atque adeo non sit res simplex 
seu Monas. 
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taken separately to infinity, are organic; not in any event because they are 
mechanical, but rather because they are mechanical in a deeply synony- 
mous fashion. 

That, at the very beginning of On Benefits, Seneca reproaches, and at- 
tributes to a reason that lives rashly and ill advisedly, the fact that mor- 
tals know how neither to bestow nor to receive favors:*’ here indeed this 
brings in the instance of a pretext. His concession must have seemed to 
him to be a liberality. I cannot accept this, suspicious as I am that it is not 
offered in good faith: especially since his criticisms do not leave off im- 
mediately here, which would have been utterly fitting: nor certainly, if it 
were granted in the best of faith, could I have set as a favor, but rather as 
something due, that, after the waste of so many pages and so much time, 
this “I concede” should at length be offered. 

Hence again, regarding what is not admitted in section 28, that only 
those things that can be represented by figures are subject to the imagina- 
tion, I do not admit, by right of retaliation, that there is an imagination of 
sounds, smells, and tastes: but so that nevertheless my impartiality should 
be made known, I will not simply oppose him obstinately, but rather set 
a condition. I will admit all these things as soon as he who is pleased to 
serve as either the supporter or the advocate for the assertion of this Ex- 
ception has rendered perceptible to anyone else among all men from his 
own imagination into the other’s imagination how any species of pleasing 
things not yet known tastes, or how any such odors or any sound can be 
discerned (without any previous hearing). It would be very easy to give a 
test of this last dare, for example, in a person deaf since birth: such would 
be in a person blind from birth or from early childhood, the information 
provided by fantasy alone for discerning colors. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXII 


Those who deny the interpenetration of dimensions understand nothing 
other than that a body cannot occupy the place of another without this 
other being expelled. Therefore, I do not see what the discussion of di- 
vision has to do with this matter unless one unnecessarily changes the 
meaning of the terms. I recognize no corporeal monads, since every body 
has parts and for that reason is not something simple, which is to say a 
monad. 
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Ad Exceptionem XXIIdam, nescio an operae pretium sit reponere illud: tu 
ais, ego nego. Quod idem valet de Exceptione XXIII. Quod, si in subjecto 
moto a Motu, aliae sequantur mutationes, quam simpliciter Loci; tam 
Motus nihil aliud dici possit, quam localis, seu Locationis mutatorius: 
quam corpus alias mutationes subire a motu, quam locales seu Loci sul. 


Ad XXII 


Non est, alius motus quam localis, etsi alia sit mutatio quam localis. 


Ad XXIV 


An inutilis sit usus salium volatilium Urinosorum facti quaestio est, circa 
quam autorem Responsionis cum aliis Medicis committo. 


Ad XXIV. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Exceptio XXIVta, si animo sedisset bene composito; Dubitatio, sive, ut 
haberi contendit, animadversio, inutili & omnino alieno labore superse- 
dere debuisset. Uti sane semper optandum manet, ut ignoti nulla esset 
cupido &c. Ad quae certe eximie pertinet Exceptio XXVta, in solidum 
ignorans, quid inter Philiatrorum tyrocinia distinctio inferat Alterationis, 
in comparatione ad Evacuationes; & contra, in subordinatione ad eas- 
dem. Si enim hoc recte notum fuisset, numquam hic demum, non tam pro 
mei informatione, quam prorsus pro oppositione, verbum de his adden- 
dum fuisset. Opium aut Chinae corticem evacuantia esse cum nemo dicat, 
cur hic demum docetur? An vero adstrictio, ut oppositum Evacuationis, 
(legitimo sensu) simpliciter sit Alteratio? quis interrogabit? Quilibet au- 
tem attentus Medicinae sectator statim docetur, Alterationem Medico usu 
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As for the twenty-second Exception, I do not know whether it is worth- 
while to repeat this: you say it, I deny it. Which is also true of the twenty- 
third Exception: I deny that if, in the subject moved by motion, other 
changes follow than simply changes of place, motion can be said to be 
nothing other than local, or changing with respect to place, inasmuch as 
the body undergoes other changes through motion than local changes or 
changes of its place. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXIII 


There is no other motion than local motion, even if there are changes 
other than local ones. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXIV 


Whether use of the volatile salts of urine** is useless is a question of fact, 
which I leave to the author of the Response, along with other physicians. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXIV 


If the twenty-fourth Exception were settled by a well-ordered mind, the 
Doubt or, as it is styled, the Animadversion should have spared us such a 
useless and altogether alien effort. Since, however, it always remains to 
be hoped that there will not be any desire for something unknown, etc. 
To this certainly, the twenty-fifth Exception especially pertains, which 
ignores completely what, among beginning students of medicine, the dis- 
tinction of alteration implies in comparison to evacuations and, by con- 
trast, in subordination to the same. If indeed this had been rightly noted, 
here finally no word should have been added about these things, not so 
much to inform me as to straightforwardly contradict me. Since no one 
says that opium or cinchona bark is an evacuant, why is this at length be- 
ing pointed out here? Would astringency, as the opposite of evacuation (in 
the legitimate sense), be simply an alteration? Who is going to ask? Any- 
one who is a diligent student of medicine is immediately taught that an 
alteration for a pragmatic medical use, that is, a use relevant for practice 
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potius pragmatico, nempe plurimum ad praxin faciente, quam simplici 
verbali sensu, Kupins intelligi materiarum: devtépms Motuum &c. 


Ad XXV 


Assertum erat, alterantia medicamenta esse raram avem in terris: objectae 
sunt instantiae. Frustranea contra eas exceptio est, alterantia esse praepa- 
ratoria ad evacuationem. Quid tum? an ideo minus alterantia sunt? manet 
etiam verum, nec nisi dictatoria [pronuntiatione]"™> refutatur, quod expe- 
rimentis constat, aliquando evacuantia non prodesse quia evacuant, sed 
quia alterant. Neque etiam ad Opii aut Corticis [Peruviani]™® instantiam 
respondetur, quae utique alterant sine evacuatione, aut preparatione ad 
evacuationem. Ut voluptatis excessus transit in dolorem, ita generosa me- 
dicamenta accedunt ad naturam venenorum, quae utique Alterantia sunt. 


Ad XXV. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Omnino vero, quod No. XX. Except. 21. a Dno Autore dicebatur; an 
ego hoc loco non possim aequiori jure allegare, prudentis lectoris arbi- 
trio permitto. Nempe: quod in dubitatione 24. de venenis, & nomina- 
tim Arsenico, temere pro febrifugo exhibito dictum est, (& hic in genere 
repetitur, quod venena sint alterantia) recte quidem pronunciatur, sed non 
recte objicitur, seu infertur. Licet enim ego ipse, (mense Novembri inter 
menstrua illa schediasmata) sententiam illam protulerim, quod Arseni- 
cum effectum illum febrifugum interdum exhibeat, majoris mali terrore 
Naturae incusso: nullatenus tamen comprehendo, quomodo hanc locutio- 
nem eodem intelligibili sensu, quo mihi favet, Ipse pronunciare possit, 
ut suis opinionibus respondeat. Omnino enim, ut in genere molestia, & 
inde irritatio, ita maxime omnium terror; quomodo (vel in genere) dici 
possint de machina corporea, quantumcunque ab & ex se ipsa mobili 
declarata, averem certe ita explanari, ut distincte intelligi possit: Ita in 
specie, in ordine ad febrium negotium. Unde certe, quam parum hujus 
genii disceptationibus satisfaciant interscenia illa, uti hic de dictatoria 
pronunciatione, facile dilucescit. 
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rather than for its merely verbal sense, is to be understood primarily as an 
alteration of matters, and secondarily of motions, etc. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXV 


It was asserted that medicines that work by way of alteration are rare 
birds on earth: instances have been offered as objections. A vain objection 
against them is that medicines that alter are preparatory for evacuation. 
So what? Does this make them any less able to alter? It remains true, and 
stays so unless it is refuted by an arbitrary declaration, that experiments 
establish that emetics are sometimes useful because they bring about not 
an evacuation, but rather an alteration. Nor indeed has it been responded 
to the examples of opium or of the Peruvian bark,*? which certainly al- 
ter without either evacuation or preparation for evacuation. Just as an 
excess of pleasure crosses over into pain, likewise medicines of good 
quality verge upon the nature of poisons, which certainly work through 
alteration. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXV 


I leave absolutely to the judgment of the prudent reader whether in this 
place I may not with equal right allege what was said by the Author in 
section 20 of the twenty-first Exception: namely, that what he rashly said 
in the twenty-fourth Doubt concerning poisons, and in particular arsenic, 
presented as fever-reducing (and here in general it is repeated that poisons 
are alterants), is indeed rightly pronounced, but not rightly objected or 
inferred. For although I (among my monthly observations for the month 
of November) brought forth this opinion, that arsenic sometimes exhibits 
its fever-reducing effect by an instilled terror of a greater evil of nature, 
by no means, however, do I comprehend in what way he could pronounce 
this expression in the same intelligible sense that favors me so that it 
would fit with his opinions. Altogether, indeed, I wished that it could be 
explained how in general, like annoyance, and hence irritation, terror in 
particular could be said to relate to the corporeal machine, insofar as it is 
declared to be mobile by and from itself, so that this might be distinctly 
understood, and thus in particular in relation to the debate about fevers. 
Whereby, certainly, how little these entr’actes satisfy in the argumenta- 
tions of this great mind easily shines forth, as it does here relative to this 
dictatorial pronouncement. 
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Monitum illud de raritate Alterantium; non confuso aliquo conceptu, 
sed ad pragmaticam veritatem stricte dictorum, quatenus Evacuantibus, 
non tam in subordinatione, quam simpliciter contradistinguuntur: non 
certe ita otiosum est, uti inconditae tales interlocutiones circa distinc- 
tionem illam, merito notissimam, ita implicatae, ut se extricare non 
valeant. Quis enim credere ausit, quod vel Dubitatio, vel Exceptio pro 
novo invento scholis medicis largiri velint distinctionem inter Alterantia, 
subordinationem erga evacuantia inferentia; & simpliciter talia. In qua 
vero schola hoc non discitur, quod notiones primae, seu nomina simpli- 
citer prolata, in propriissimo significatu accipi debeant: nempe simplicis- 
simo: conditione demum adjicienda, si conditionate sumendae veniant. 
Ita nempe tam promptum utique, quam pronum esse potest, indiscretis 
tricis, magis circa verba, quam ullatenus utiles res per otium indulgere: 
ignarum interim & parum curantem, quomodo hujusmodi confusiones 
rerum ipsarum talium in quotidiana praxi, pandemio abusu, immani 
numero aegrorum pessime cedant. Quamvis enim, qui alia habent, quae 
aequiore jure curare deberent, sine ullo pudore nescire possint, quantum 
confusionis, etiam ab omni aevo, exquisitissime vero, sterilioribus his 
postremis temporibus in artem medicam ingesserit, hujus doctrinae non 
pro dignitate, & fundamenti loco diligentissime facta commemoratio; & 
omni data occasione, scientiae & conscientiae invigilantibus artis secta- 
toribus refricanda memoria: non certe eodem loco stare possunt illi, qui 
hoc muneris sibi incumbere sentiunt, ut tirones, aut quoslibet, nondum 
satis talium rerum gnaros, in publicos usus generis humani, tanto magis 
de his rebus instruant & admoneant: quanto magis perspectum habent, 
quam parum & perfunctorie talia, vel pro vero suo pondere inculcari: 
vel ad minimum condigne aestimari, & necessariis usibus prudenter 
applicari, sed omnia alia obstinatissime agitari soleant: uti in summum 
aegrorum detrimentum quotidiana exempla ostendunt. Unde, quod Ex- 
ceptione 24. prorsus apposite facit Dn. Autor, ut circa negotia medica, 
medicos cum medicis committendos esse, tandem recordetur: si semper 
animo infixum mansisset, multum chartae, sed tanto plus pretiosi tem- 
poris utilioribus tractationibus impendi potuisset. Mihi satis est, (quod 
sine vanitate dico, sed potius, Divinae benedictioni in acceptis fero) 
quod longe lateque, memorabilis compareat numerus honestissimorum 
Virorum, tam de certa scientia, quam suffragio praxeos, pro utilitate 
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My warning concerning the rarity of alterants, so called not by a con- 
fused concept but strictly according to pragmatic truth, to the extent that 
they are distinguished from evacuants, not so much as subordinate to 
them but simply as such, is certainly not futile, like his disorderly di- 
gressions about this correctly known distinction, which are so entangled 
that they cannot be unraveled. Who indeed dares to believe that either 
the Doubt or the Exception wishes, by a new invention, to grant to the 
medical schools a distinction between alterants implying subordination to 
evacuants, and alterants simply as such? In what school, in truth, is it not 
learned that primary notions, or names that are proffered simply, should 
be grasped in the most proper signification, namely, in the simplest one, 
with only this condition to be added: if the notions are to be taken up 
conditionally. Thus, it is possible that he is by all means as eager as he is 
prone to indulge by idleness in this indiscriminate nonsense, which has 
more to do with words than with anything of any use whatsoever, as he 
who is meanwhile ignorant and little concerned with how confusions of 
this sort about such substances yield the worst result in daily practice, by 
pandemic abuse, for an immense number of sick patients. Indeed, those 
who have other matters that they should care about by a more equitable 
right may ignore without any shame how much confusion, indeed from 
all time, but most precisely during the more sterile recent period, has 
been introduced into the medical art by the exposition of this doctrine, 
an exposition that was not made expressly for its value and for the sake 
of its foundation, as well as, on every occasion, by the memory of it that 
had to be refreshed for those students devoting themselves to science and 
conscience. But those people cannot of course remain at rest here who 
feel that the duty is incumbent upon them to instruct and initiate novices 
or anyone who is not yet sufficiently knowledgeable about such things 
for the public benefit of humankind: the more so since they form a no- 
tion of how little and how lightly such matters are used to being taught in 
view of their true value, or at least to being adequately judged, and to be 
prudently applied toward necessary purposes, whereas all other consid- 
erations are used to being most obstinately stirred, as everyday examples 
reveal it, to the very great harm of sick patients. Hence, what the author 
entirely appositely declares in the twenty-fourth Exception, that in medi- 
cal matters, physicians should be involved with physicians: if only this 
had remained always fixed in his mind, much paper and so much more 
precious time could have been spent on more useful affairs! It suffices 
for me (which I say without vanity, but rather leave to the credit of divine 
goodness) that far and wide a remarkable number of most honorable men 
show up, preoccupied with the certainties of science as well as with the 
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periclitantis proximi sollicitorum; qui non erubescunt testari, quod seria 
commendatio & ostensio, quin admonitio & inculcatio de hoc & simi- 
libus negotiis, non solum utilis, sed etiam necessaria sit; nec usquam 
improbant, sed suffragiis suis liberaliter firmant, coeptum illud meum, 
usus & abusus circa vere medicam doctrinam, ingenue, cordate, & intre- 
pide, ostendendi. Illum, quem merentur locum, assignantes elogiis illis, 
ab alia indole mihi tributis; quod haec omnia coeperim & susceperim, ut 
prae aliis sapere viderer, aliis contradicerem, imo, (unde nempe magnus 
honor victori immineret) cum aliis contenderem, &c. AAA‘ijtoL Wev 
tadta Oeod év yobvaot Keita. 


Ad XXVI 


Cum Responsio toties ad Animae actiones confugerit, incongrua sibi 
amolientis; cur noluit pati, ut diceretur, irritatione molesta nos ad ex- 
pellendum stimulari? An quia alii dixere? interim recte asserit, omnia 
impulsione explicanda esse. Idem sentiendum est etiam de illis, quae ex 
animae affectibus derivat. Nam ut saepe monuimus, etsi ad appetitum 
animae, non tamen per appetitum, sed per leges mechanicas impulsum 
res in corpore fiunt. 


Ad XXVI. Exceptionem Replicatio 


XXVIta Exceptio denuo dubium me reddit, utrum omnia tam prolixe, & 
in Dubitationibus & Exceptionibus hisce memorata, serio, an vero lusus 
(si non prorsus ludibrii) gratia, ita in medium prolata sint. Quis enim 
credere possit, a grammatica potius, quam usquam {rhetorica}™’ phra- 
seologia, ita in transversum recedendi, ullam causam fingi posse, ut usita- 
tissimus sensus vocabuli Molestiae, sive in seipso, ita prorsus in alienam 
acceptionem trahi possit: sive ulteriore sermonis formula, tam prorsus 
aliena ab instituo, proferrentur. Molestiae & Irritationis, vocabula, ad 
puras machinas, & quamcunque corporis efficaciam, nullius linguae usu 
usquam quadrare, quis negare potest? De qua vero alia re sermo usquam 
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success of a practice aiming at the utility of their suffering fellow hu- 
mans, and these men do not blush to profess that serious recommendation 
and exhibition, not to say admonition and inculcation, relative to this mat- 
ter and to similar ones are not only useful but even necessary. Nor do they 
anywhere disapprove of, but I instead liberally confirm by their support, 
this undertaking of mine to frankly, sensibly, and intrepidly expose the 
use and abuse of a properly medical doctrine. They assign to these eulo- 
gies the place that they deserve, which were granted to me because of an 
alien disposition, namely, that I would have set out and undertaken all this 
to appear to be more knowledgeable than others, to contradict everyone 
else, nay even (whence great honor would crown the victor) to fight with 
everyone else, etc. But assuredly all this lies within God’s providence. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXVI 


Since the Response so often took refuge in the actions of the soul, which 
removes things incongruous to itself, why did it not let it be said that 
these disturbances stimulate us by irritation to expel them? Is it because 
others made this claim? At the same time, it rightly asserts that all things 
are to be explained by impulsion. The same should be thought about 
those things that are derived from the affections of the soul. For as we 
have often warned, though it is in accordance with the appetite of the 
soul, it is not, however, by this appetite but by the mechanical laws of 
impulses that things are brought about in the body. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXVI 


The twenty-sixth Exception again makes me doubt whether all the things 
so extensively related in these Doubts and Exceptions were brought to 
center stage seriously, or for the sake of a game (or for outright mockery). 
Who could indeed believe that, according to a grammatical, rather than 
a general rhetorical, phraseology, any cause for going so much astray 
could be imagined, that the most ordinary sense of the term “uneasiness,” 
in itself, could be drawn into an entirely foreign meaning; or that in a 
later formula of this exposition of his, concepts so utterly alien to what 
is established could be proffered. Who could deny that the terms “un- 
easiness” and “irritation,” referred to pure machines and to any efficacy 
of the body whatsoever, do not correspond to the use of any language 
anywhere? But on what else did his exposition ever bear, except on that 
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fuit, nisi unice de alienissima illa vulgi talium, crepera declamatione 
quod Machina, simplex, & qua talis, irritetur; ad resistendum, propellen- 
dum, & quanto magis premitur, tanto violentius erumpendum, & molesta 
excutiendum. De his rebus quum (quod jam dudum conquestus sum, certe 
sterilis & supervacua) contentio intentata sit; monui, actum Molestiae, 
& inde Irritationis, nullo modo quadrare posse, in machinam: sed soli 
alicui, cum intentione, & contentione activa, propter finem, & ad finem 
Agenti deberi. Quid ad haec Exceptio adferat, judicet, quisquis poterit. 

Divinari autem certe oportuerit, quid ad hunc statum quaestionis in- 
ferant verba illa: noluit pati, ut diceretur, irritatione molesta nos ad ex- 
pellendum stimulari? Certe talia, ab hoc disceptatore, quod sincerissime 
testor, ne suspicatus quidem umquam essem, nedum expectavissem. Ut 
nihil dicam de proletaria illa exclamatione: an, quia alii dixerunt. Quasi 
vero tandem Ego ille haberi meruerim, quem somnia, etiam vigilantium 
in fermentum agere possent. Certissime, autem plane alia re, quam hujus 
commatis narratiunculis, opus fuisset, ad recte sentiendum de eis, quae 
Ego ex animi affectibus derivaverim. 

Iterum autem, iterumque e vero grammatico sensu stabiliendum est, 
quomodo ad propositum quadrare possit, formula illa loquendi: quod res 
in corpore fiant impulsu, non per animae appetitum, sed per leges mecha- 
nicas. Ab appetitu, aut per appetitum animae Motus fieri, si quis umquam 
dixit, ubi poterit monstrari, quod ego dixerim? per leges mechanicas hoc 
praestari, saepius quidem dicunt Exceptiones, sed studiose vitant probare. 


Ad XXVII 


Quid sit Harmonia praestabilita nunc demum ex iis credo intelligetur, 
quae dicta sunt ad Num. 21. itaque quae hic contra disseruntur scopum 
non feriunt. 
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most alien and obscure declaration that the machine, simple and as such, 
would be irritated into resisting, propelling, and, the more it is pressed, 
into violently swelling and rejecting the causes of uneasiness? When the 
discussion came to his subject (a discussion, as I already complained a 
little while ago, evidently fruitless and superfluous), I warned that the act 
of uneasiness, and thence of irritation, could in no way correspond to a 
machine, but rather that it was due only to something acting with inten- 
tion and active effort, on account of an end, and toward an end. What the 
Exception brings to this matter, let whoever is able to judge do so. 

It would certainly have been proper to guess what these words bring to 
the current state of the question: “He did not wish to allow that it be said 
that we are stimulated to expelling by an annoying irritation.” I most sin- 
cerely confess that I certainly never would have suspected that from such 
a discussant, nor, even more, would I have expected it. To say nothing of 
this vulgar exclamation: “Can it be because others have said it?” as if in 
truth in the end I deserved to be considered someone whom dreams could 
disturb, even when awake. Something plainly different from these hairy 
tales of his would most certainly have been needed to correctly judge 
what I have derived from the affections of the mind. 

Again and again it should be established from the true grammatical 
sense in which way this manner of speaking could be squared accord- 
ing to what is proposed: that things in the body arise by impulse, not 
through the appetite of the soul, but rather through mechanical laws. If 
anyone ever said that motion arises from the appetite, or through the ap- 
petite of the soul, where will it be possible to show what I have said? The 
Exceptions say rather frequently that this is accomplished according to 
mechanical laws, but they carefully avoid proving it. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXVII 


Finally, what preestablished harmony is can now be exactly understood, 
I think, from what was said in reply to the twenty-first Enodation. This is 
why what is here objected to it is to no purpose. 
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Ad XXVII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Ad XXVIImum quid aliud sit harmonia praestabilita, quam quod ego 
recte & ordine conjeci; unde quaeso intelligere potuissem, ex omnibus 
aut singulis, quae Exceptione XXI. dicta sunt, ne quidem nomine hujus 
harmoniae serio repetito: tantum abest, ut scopum sibi propositum ferire 
potuisset. 


Ad XXVIII 


Quae hic disputantur in prioribus expedita sunt. 


Ad XXVIII. Exceptionem Replicatio 


Unde etiam, quod Exceptionis XXVIIIvae nomine scribitur, jure meri- 
toque, e meo latere, totidem verbis repono. 


Ad XXIX 


1) Non video, cur anima semper corpori suo timere debeat. Hoc foret in 
perpetua anxietate versari, quod autor alibi merito dissuadet. Nulli minus 
sani sunt, quam qui perpetuo de sua sanitate soliciti sunt. De animae ener- 
gia aliisque hic recurrentibus jam satis dictum est. 

2) Responsio nunc affirmare nunc negare videtur, Animam esse imma- 
terialem. Hoc loco autem mentem sic explicat, animam ideo non esse ma- 
terialem, quia non careat propria activitate. Sed hoc argumentum parum 
probat: omne corpus, quod in motu est, propriam activitatem habet, neque 
ideo immateriale dicitur, & si aliquid immateriale nempe Entelechiam 
primitivam contineat. Cum vero ex Responsionis mente appareat, ani- 
mam esse divisibilem seu extensam, & posse impellere corpus, adeoque 
habere antitypiam seu resistentiam; non video, cur non ex ejus mente, 
anima revera sit corpus: ut adeo mutato nomine anima pro spiritibus 
animalibus substituta videatur: discrimine consistente in nescio quibus 
&Pprtots, quae merito pro nullis habentur. Veluti quae dicuntur de motu 
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Stahl’s Reply to Exception XX VII 


As for the twenty-seventh Exception, what is the preestablished harmony 
other than what I rightly and properly inferred? Whence, I ask, could I 
have understood it from each and every thing that is said in the twenty- 
first Exception, not even by the name of this harmony intentionally re- 
peated: so far is he from having been able to achieve the scope that he 
had proposed to himself. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXVIII 


Those things that are disputed here have already been dealt with in the 
preceding articles. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXVIII 


Whence also, justly and deservedly, from my side, I substitute so many 
words to what is written in the twenty-eighth Exception. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXIX 


(1) Ido not see why the soul should always fear for its body. This would 
be to live in perpetual anxiousness, which elsewhere the author advises 
against. No one is less healthy than those who are perpetually preoccu- 
pied with their own health. Concerning the energy of the soul and other 
matters that come up again here, enough has already been said. 

(2) The Response seems now to affirm, now to deny, that the soul is 
immaterial. In this place it explains the conception involved this way: 
the soul is not material, since it is not lacking activity of its own. But this 
argument proves little: every body that is in motion has its own activity. 
Nor, for that reason, is it called immaterial, even if it contains something 
immaterial, namely, the primitive entelechy. But since indeed it appears 
from the conception involved in the Response that the soul is divisible or 
extended, and that it is able to move the body, and thus that it has antitypy 
or resistance, I do not see why, from that conception, the soul should not 
in truth be the body, so that thus, by a change of name, “soul” would ap- 
pear to have been substituted for “animal spirits,” the distinction between 
them consisting in I know not what mysterious properties, which are with 
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per se subsistente extra corpus, de perceptione & appetitu rei extensae, 
aliisque id genus, quae dici possunt, intelligi non possunt. Ad quae redire 
post recentiorum detectiones, est inventa fruge glandibus vesci. 


{Ad XXIX. Exceptionem Replicatio} 


Exceptio XXIXna iterum ludit in vocabulo timere. Ut enim nihil dicam de 
absona illa philosophia, timere inanis est actio molesta; imo variis modis 
noxia; ergo plane non fit. Et de ejusdem ponderis altera: quod dissuade- 
tur, illud non fit &c. Certe inanis est captatoria illa derisio timoris; ubi 
certum & perpetuum, quin momentaneum incumbit periculum. Quis enim 
tam imprudens est, ut adversus incumbentia pericula, proportionatam vi- 
gilantiam, certe insensata philosophia, ludibrio habeat? tanto magis, cum 
vigilantia haec etiam proportionem habeat ad efficaciam; ut nempe vigi- 
lantissime observata pericula etiam vere possint intercipi. In cito praeva- 
lescentibus autem periculis trepidationem cooriri, praesertim in eo usque 
securioribus animis, quis dubitare ausit. Unde forte melius actum esset, 
si potius e mechanicis illis declamationibus aliquid firmi stabilitum esset 
adversus illam thesin, quam ego, si quisquam ante me alius, gnaviter certe 
demonstravi: guod corpus animale utique in rei veritate sit ejus indolis, 
ut in corruptionem destructoriam praeceps propendeat. Hoc negare, imo 
negatum dare, alius certe fuisset ponderis, quam simpliciter consequens 
negare, quod huic ullo jure invigilandum, solicite prospiciendum, & (vel 
stoico sensu rationi conformia media, non Cynice aspernanti) timendum 
sit. Unde iterum simpliciter repeto, Exceptionis epiphonema: de animae 
energia aliisque hic recurrentibus jam satis dictum est. 

Quomodo autem sine taedio toties repetitum legi poterit argumentum 
illud de propria activitate. Quae, quum simplicissimo sensu, non solum 
a me adscripta sit animae; sed etiam ab Exceptionibus Entelechiae; & 
per hoc ipsum, a me, anima, & ab his, solennissime, Entelechia illa, pro 
immateriali declaretur: hic iterum naenia illa occinitur: quod corpus, (sed 
tamen quatenus in Motu est) propriam activitatem habere concludatur. 
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good reason held for null. Like what is said about motion that subsists 
by itself outside of the body, what can be said about the perception and 
appetite of an extended thing, and about other things of this sort, cannot 
be understood. To revert to this after the recent disclosures is to revert to 
feeding on acorns after the crops have been harvested. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXIX 


The twenty-ninth Exception again plays with the verb “to fear.” Not to 
say anything about this discordant philosophy: “This inane ‘fearing’ is a 
disturbing action, and indeed in various ways harmful, therefore it does 
not exist.” And about this other one of the same weight: “What is advised 
against does not exist, etc.” Certainly this abusive derision of fear is inane 
when certain, constant, and indeed not momentary danger is imminent. 
For who is so imprudent that by an inconsiderate philosophy he mocks a 
proportioned vigilance against imminent dangers? And the more so when 
this vigilance is also proportioned to efficacy so that the most vigilantly 
observed dangers may indeed also be intercepted. Who dares to deny 
that in rapidly prevailing dangers trepidation arises, especially in souls 
that have up to now been more tranquil? Whence it would have been bet- 
ter if instead something firm had been established from his mechanical 
declamations against the thesis that I certainly, if not someone else before 
me, demonstrated with diligence, that in the truth of the matter, at any 
rate, the animal body is of such a nature that it tends headlong toward its 
own destructive corruption. To deny this or, more correctly, to prove the 
contrary would certainly be of a different weight from simply negating 
the consequent, that we should by any right attend to it, watch carefully 
over it, fear for it (indeed, in a Stoic sense, by a reason that does not cyni- 
cally despise the appropriate means). Whence I simply repeat again the 
epiphonema of this Exception: enough has been said of the energy of the 
soul and of the other things that relate to it. 

In what way, moreover, can this argument concerning the proper activ- 
ity, so many times repeated, be read without tedium? Indeed, not only did 
I attribute this activity, in the simplest sense, to the soul, but the Excep- 
tions also attributed it to the entelechy, and just as I declared the soul to be 
immaterial, so did the Exceptions repeatedly in relation to the entelechy. 
But here this tune chimes up again, that the body (even insofar as it is in 
motion) is supposed to have its own activity. 
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Sicut etiam illud, quod anima, ex mente mihi afficta, propter divisi- 
bilitatem actionis, revera debeat esse corpus; certe verius chimericis 
apprtotcg hypothesibus superstruendum fuerit, quam {quantum}™* ego 
insimulari possim. Nempe, Motui numquam existenti, & quia non habet 
partes simul, nullas partes, aut partitiones habenti: &, si sit effectus Ente- 
lechiae, sive primitivae, sive derivativae, utriusque tamen immaterialis, 
non solum aliquid immateriale, sed plane non, adeoque nihil existentis 
& Domitianae illi quaestioni: an immateriale, quale stabiliuntur esse 
Entelechiae, possint esse in corpore, cum corpore & agere in corpus, & 
per corpus. De quibus rebus cujuslibet arbitrium facio, utrum dici possit, 
(quod de me hic dicitur) quod videantur, nunc affirmare, nunc negare, & 
non potius, crassissimo modo, diserte nunc affirment, nunc negent. 

Non debuit tamen finem assequi verbosa haec discursatio, quin, sub 
ipsum exitum, novam umbram excieret; spiritus animales, qui alias ab 
his Exceptionibus pro derelicto haberi potuissent. Nisi quidem illud im- 
petum faciens, subrepere & obrepere debuerit. Unde, quum Entelechia 
derivativa superius dicatur ipse impetus, (sed tamen res immaterialis) hic 
iterum novo philosophemate opus fuerit, (sed mihi nullius usus) an spi- 
ritus, impetum facientes, sint ipse impetus, aut efficiant impetus, aut sint 
prima corporea materia, seu subjectum impetus &c. quod tamen, quia 
tam Entelechia primitiva, seu anima (ut diserte profitetur Exceptio XXI.) 
omni corpori inest, iterum &kupov fuerit dicere: quum spiritus animales, 
non nisi systematibus corporeis adscribi soleant, quae vulgatissimo sensu 
animata, imo strictissimo, animalia dicuntur, affingantur. Eo usque certe 
nova talia inventa, non modo fruges non sunt, sed nullo modo frugi sunt: 
& nimio magis proprio jure, glandivoris apponerentur. 


Ad XXX 


Monades physicas seu corporeas non dari satis ostensum est; Ego per 
Monades intelligo substantias simplices, atque adeo incorporeas, quae 
nihil habent ad extensionem pertinens. Hae solae Monades admitti pos- 
sunt & debent. 
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Likewise also the thesis that the soul, according to the conception that 
is attributed to me, should be in truth the body because of the divisibility 
of its action must certainly have been built on chimerical and mysterious 
hypotheses, sooner than I could be accused of that much. Namely, it must 
have been built on the hypothesis of a motion that never exists and that 
has no parts or partitions because it does not have parts simultaneously, 
and if the effect of an entelechy, whether primitive or derivative, but in 
either case immaterial, is not only something immaterial, but also some- 
thing nonexistent and thus nothing; it must also have been built from the 
following Domitian question: whether entelechies, since they are imma- 
terially established, can be immaterially in the body and with the body, 
and can act immaterially in the body and through the body. About these 
statements I accept the judgment of anyone whether it can be said (which 
is here said about me) that they appear now to affirm, now to negate, and 
not rather that, in the most direct manner, they variously affirm and deny 
with eloquence. 

This verbose discussion should nevertheless not have attained its end 
without evoking a new specter: the animal spirits, which otherwise could 
have been considered to be left out of these Exceptions, if, however, this 
agent of impetus should not have insinuated itself stealthily and crept 
up unawares. Whence, since the derivative entelechy is said above to be 
this very impetus (though nevertheless an immaterial thing), here in turn 
a new philosophical inquiry is needed (though of no use to me) about 
whether the spirits as agents of impetus are themselves impetus, or pro- 
duce impetus, or are the prime corporeal matter, or are the subject of 
impetus, etc., which it would be futile to say, since primitive entelechy or 
soul (as the twenty-first Exception clearly professes) inheres in all bodies, 
whereas the animal spirits are only added, insofar as they are customarily 
ascribed to corporeal systems that are called “animate” in the most com- 
mon sense, or rather in the strictest sense, “animals.” To such a degree, 
certainly, such new inventions are not only not fruits, but in no way are 
they fruit bearing: and by much more proper right would they be left to 
the acorn eaters. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXX 


It has been sufficiently shown that there are no physical or corporeal 
monads. By “monads” I understand simple substances, which are thus 
incorporeal, which have nothing that pertains to extension. These monads 
alone can and should be admitted. 


223{224} 
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{Ad XXX. Exceptionem Replicatio} 


Numero XXX. propositum Edictum, quos tenere debeat, nasci demum 
adhuc debent, vernae. Qui soli demum agnoscent illam probationem, 
quod ex illo argumento, corpus non moveri posse, nisi a corpore conti- 
guo, & illo quidem moto, probati dentur spiritus animales. Et quod, quum 
omni corpori, naturaliter insit propria Monas, seu Entelechia, motrix, 
omne tamen corpus, moveri demum necesse habeat ab alio corpore moto 
&c. &c. 

Videat igitur quilibet, quid tanto conatu, apparatu & tanta chartae, 
verborum, temporis & autoritatis prodigalitate actum sit, & peractum. 
Ego nihil assequor, nisi NIHIL. 


Ad XXXI 


Spiritus animales seu fluidum impetum faciens probavi generatim ex 
eo, quod corpus non nisi a corpore contiguo & moto naturaliter moveri 
potest; nisi quid ad [Chimaericas]™? Causas recurrere malit. Speciatim 
autem adduxi instantiam de motu cordi ex corpore avulsi, ubi jam ab 
anima animalis non actuatur, nisi quis eam quoque pro parte evulsam 
putet, atque adeo revera in corpus transmutet. 


{Ad XXXI. Exceptionem Replicatio} 


Sed haec quoque in prioribus jam sunt discussa. 

Haec ad Responsionem replicare visum est ex multis, quae occurre- 
bant; excerpendo ea, quae maxime in rem esse videbantur. Nam si omnia, 
quae [moneri]™° poterant annotare voluissem, exiisset Replicatio in li- 
brum ingentem & futura fuisset tanto prolixio Responsione quanto res- 
ponsio prolixior fuit Animadversione. 

FINIS 
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Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXX 


As for the edict proposed in the thirtieth Exception, the slaves are yet to 
be born whom he should oblige to accept it. Those slaves alone would 
finally recognize this proof, that from this argument, that the body cannot 
be moved unless by a contiguous body, which is itself already moved, 
animal spirits are given as proven, and that, as every body naturally has 
its own inhering monad or motile entelechy, nevertheless it is ultimately 
necessary that, as body, it be moved by another moved body, etc. 

Let anyone thus see what has been done and accomplished by such a 
striving, by such an organization, and with such an expense in paper, in 
words, in time, and in authority. I have achieved nothing, but nothing. 


Leibniz’s Exception to Enodation XXXI 


I demonstrated the animal spirits or the fluid that brings about impetus 
from the general fact that the body cannot naturally be moved unless it 
is moved by a contiguous body that is itself moved, unless one should 
wish rather to take recourse to illusory causes. In particular, I adduced 
an instance concerning the motion of the heart that has been torn out of 
the body, where it is no longer actuated by the soul of the animal, unless 
someone should think that the latter has been partially torn out of the 
body, and so in truth transmuted into body. 


Stahl’s Reply to Exception XXXI* 


But these matters were already discussed above. 

It seemed appropriate to put forth these elements in reply to the Re- 
sponse from among the many considerations that occurred, by selecting 
those that appeared to be the most relevant. For if I had wished to note all 
things that could have been discussed, the Reply would have grown into 
an enormous book and would have become as much lengthier than the 
Response as the Response was than the Animadversion. 

End 
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are neither consistently nor exclusively used in the controversy, we have opted to 
resort to them to designate the series of articles in the exchange. 

69. See MS B of Leibniz’s Animadversions, LH III.1.5b.1, where one reads in 
Leibniz’s handwriting “Fortgeschikt an Herrn von Canstein 29 Jul. 1709.” This is 
confirmed in Die Leibniz-Handschriften, ed. E. Bodemann, (Hildesheim: Olms, 
1966), 43; also in LBr 142.1: “Mon premier écrit a été envoyé a M. de Canstein 


29 Jul. 1709.” 
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70. See Canstein to Leibniz, 6 September 1709, in LBr 142.1. 

71. See Canstein to Leibniz, | October 1710, in LBr 142.2. 

72. Draft of the undated letter of Leibniz to Canstein, LBr 142.3: “A mon retour 
de Wolfenbuttel . . . j’ay trouvé un paquet qui m’a fait recevoir ’ honneur de votre 
lettre avec la reponse de M. Stahl. Je vous en remercie fort, Monsieur, et je juge 
qu’on lui est bien obligé de la peine qu’il a prise de répondre amplement aux doutes 
qui lui ont été proposés. D’autant plus qu’il paroist par tout dans sa reponse un 
certain air chagrin qui ne marque point que les remarques luy aient été agreables, 
comme je |’avois esperé, jugeant par mon humeur de celle des autres.” The added 
passage reads as follows : “Cependant comme je suis engagé, j’ai été obligé de 
repliquer et d’autant plus que je souhaitois de desabuser cet habile homme de 
certains sentimens qui paroissent peu favorables 4 la religion naturelle. Laquelle 
étant frappée par les fondemens, on est pris de doute que la revelée se pourroit 
soutenir. Il en a de fort paradoxes sur la nature de l’ame et 11 semble méme que la 
providence divine n’est guére personifiée dans ses raisonnemens. Son ame (qu’il 
n’explique {pas}) ne paroit avoir aucun avantage sur ce qu’on appelle les esprits 
animaux. Et voulant renverser le mechanisme de quantité de choses naturelles, il 
revient en effect aux qualités occultes scholastiques, c’est-a-dire 4 quelque chose 
dont il est impossible qu’il y ait une raison.” 

73. D ILii, 131-61. 

74. See Théodose Blondin, Guvres médico-philosophiques de G.-E. Stahl 
(Paris: J.-B. Bailliére, 1864). 

75. L. J. Rather and J. B. Frerichs, “Leibniz’s Opening Objections to the Theo- 
ria medica vera,” Clio Medica 3 (1968): 21-40, and “Stahl’s Survey of the Prin- 
cipal Points of Doubt,” Clio Medica 5 (1970): 53-67. 

76. Sarah Carvallo, ed., La Controverse entre Stahl et Leibniz sur la vie, 
Vorganisme et le mixte. Doutes concernant la Vraie Théorie médicale du célébre 
Stahl, avec les répliques de Leibniz aux observations de Stahl (Paris: Vrin, 2004). 

77. Antonio Nunziante, ed., G. W. Leibniz: Obiezioni contro la teoria medica 
di Georg Stahl: Sui concetti di anima, vita, organismo, Testo originale a fronte 
(Macerata: Quodlibet, 2011). 

78. See Frangois Duchesneau, Leibniz: Le vivant et l’organisme (Paris: Vrin, 
2010), 42. 

79. Friedrich Hoffmann, De natura morborum medicatrice medica (Halle: 
Typis Christiani Henckelii, Acad. Typ., 1699), art. V. 

80. See, for instance, Robert G. Frank, Harvey and the Oxford Physiologists 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 1980). 

81. See in particular Meli, Mechanism, Experiment, Disease. 


1. Stahl’s Preface 


1. This section was published without page numbers in the Negotium otiosum. 
2. Carl Hildebrand von Canstein (1667-1719), a Prussian court official and 
the intermediary in the dispute between Leibniz and Stahl. A friend of Philipp 
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Jakob Spener and August Hermann Francke, he adhered to pietism and played 
a prominent role in the development of biblical studies in Germany. See the 
introduction. 

3. This is an allusion to the arguments developed in Leibniz’s Animadver- 
sion 21, which were further expanded in his Exception 21 in reply to Stahl’s 
lengthy Enodation 21. 

4. A reference to a character in Plautus’s play Amphytrio. In the play, Sosia, 
the servant of Amphytrio, is involved in fights whose outcome gets overturned by 
divine interventions. 

5. Theoria motus abstracti, written by Leibniz in the winter of 1670/71 (A 
VILii: 258-59). 


2. Leibniz’s Animadversions Concerning Certain 
Assertions of the True Medical Theory 


1. Leibniz is probably referring to his “Sur la question, si l’essence du corps 
consiste dans |’ étendue,” Journal des Scavans, June 18, 1691, 259-62. 

2. Leibniz refers in particular to his “Brevis demonstratio erroris memorabi- 
lis Cartesii,” Acta Eruditorum, March 1686, 161-63; “De legibus naturae et vera 
aestimatione virium motricium contra Cartesianos,” Acta Eruditorum, September 
1691, 439-47; “Specimen dynamicum,” Acta Eruditorum, April 1695, 145-57; 
“De ipsa natura, sive de vi insita, actionibusque creaturarum,” Acta Eruditorum, 
September 1698, 427-40. 

3. See Lucretius, De rerum natura, in particular, II, ll. 865-931; V, Il. 783-924. 

4. Leibniz refers to his “Unicum Opticae, catoptricae, et dioptricae princi- 
pium,” Acta Eruditorum, June 1682, 185-90. 

5. See Ralph Cudworth, The True Intellectual System of the Universe: The First 
Part; Wherein All the Reason and Philosophy of Atheism Is Confuted, and Its Im- 
possibility Demonstrated (London: Printed for Richard Royston, 1678). 

6. Jean Le Clerc (Joannes Clericus, 1657—1736), a Swiss biblical scholar who 
in the early 1680s had settled in Amsterdam, where he taught philosophy, theol- 
ogy, and church history. He was the editor of influential periodicals, in particular 
the Bibliotheque choisie (1703-13), in which he published, from 1703 to 1706, 
translations of large extracts of Cudworth’s True Intellectual System of the Uni- 
verse (1678). 

7. “Archaeus” is a concept first developed by Paracelsus (1494-1541) and later 
adopted by Jan Baptist van Helmont (1579-1644). It is for Paracelsus the prin- 
ciple of growth, development, and function, and also the principle of individua- 
tion or specificity, in earthly beings. Thus Paracelsus writes: “Solche Krafft ist 
Archeus, d’ordiniert alle Ding in sein Wesen” [such a force is the Archeus, that 
orders all things in their being], Lib. Meteor. ch. 4., in Chirurgische Biicher Para- 
celsi, ed. John Huser (Strassburg, 1605), 2:80. In his posthumous Ortus medici- 
nae (1648), van Helmont conceives of the living being as a hierarchy of archaei, 
the leading ones ruling over the subordinate ones: the material form of bodily 
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structures constitutes the superficial configuration of this system of specific agents 
and processes. 

8. The “hylarchic principle,” associated principally with the work of Henry 
More, is, similar to the archaeus, a principle of growth and development. In con- 
trast to the Paracelsian archaeus, it is, however, a universal principle, a “Spirit of 
Nature” as a whole rather than something that each entity has individually. Thus 
Henry More writes of “that special Office of this Spirit of Nature in conduct- 
ing Souls in their State of Silence, to actuate prepared Matter, and so to raise 
Animals into Life” (A Collection of Several Philosophical Writings of Dr. Henry 
More [London: Joseph Downing, 1712], preface, xvi). In van Helmont’s medi- 
cal theory, the “cardianax” and “gastrianax” are subordinate archaei inherent in 
the heart and stomach. They belong to the “archei insiti,’ which derive from the 
“archeus influens,” which rules over the coordination of functions of the whole 
organism. 

9. In this passage of the “Disquisitio de mechanismi et organismi diversitate,” 
Stahl states that things in nature are to be distinguished by what they are (their es- 
sence) and what they can be made to become. He takes his example from physical 
realities that, by their essence, can be made to become of a given number, figure, 
and size, all these properties being contingent on the general order of nature. But 
a further distinction is introduced. By contrast with the beings possessing these 
accidental properties, some beings have their properties determined by an intrinsic 
necessity: they have been necessarily endowed with such properties in order to fit 
specific ends. And this would entail a radical distinction between organism and 
mechanism (see TMV-1, 5-6; TMV-2, §§12-14, 6-7). 

10. Stahl holds that mechanism qualifies entities that are endowed with so-called 
mechanical properties, namely, figure, size, position, situation, and mobility, to 
which motile disposition or force (nisus motorius, vis motoria) may be added; 
but in such mechanical entities, there is no inner determination to accomplish 
specific ends. He refuses, in fact, any notions of natural appetite or sympathy such 
as those that the ancients would have introduced in physics, and he aligns himself 
with the mechanistic worldview of the moderns. But he acknowledges that living 
entities possess an instrumental connection ruling over their compounding parts. 
This connection depends on a true efficient cause that executes in the material 
compound a corresponding teleological design. If the material elements of such 
entities consist in their mechanical arrangement and thus depend on mechanism, 
their formal ingredient is afforded by the principle or agent of the instrumental 
connection. Stahl subordinates mechanism to organism insofar as something more 
than mechanical subsistence is required for a body to possess the formal features 
of organism (see TMV-1, 12-16; TMV-2, §§28-37, 12-15). 

11. Since Stahl holds that an organism is required to possess a determined me- 
chanical disposition corresponding to the corporeal entity to be achieved, he adds: 
“This circumstance in an organ has no other reason but that of a generic and 
material constitution; but as for the reason of its specific and formal constitution, 
this is an absolutely different matter. For it does not consist in the destination 
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alone, but also in the actual process toward a most special and so truly unique 
effect that because of this very special constitution by which it relates to a plainly 
determined end, has no other reason for its existence or for its essence” (TMV-1, 
17-18; TMV-2, §39, 16). 

12. Francis Line (Franciscus Linus, 1595-1675) was a Jesuit scientist. He ar- 
gued that a funiculus, or “little rope,” held up the mercury in a barometer, in con- 
trast with Robert Boyle’s view that the pressure of the air itself did this. 

13. See note 8 above. Leibniz seems here particularly to have in mind the types 
of physical explanations that More developed in his Enchiridion metaphysicum 
(1671), to which he tends to assimilate such conceptions as that of Newtonian 
attraction (see his Antibarbarus physicus, G.vii.337-44). 

14. For a general statement by Robert Boyle (1627-1691) of his rejection of 
nonmechanical explanatory principles, see The Excellence of Theology Compar’d 
with Natural Philosophy . .. to which are annex’d some occasional thoughts about 
the excellency and grounds of the mechanical hypothesis (London: Printed by 
T. N. for Henry Herringman, 1674). For a refutation in particular of Linus’s funic- 
ular theory, see A Defence of the Doctrine touching the Spring and Weight of the 
Air propos’d by Mr. R. Boyle in his new physico-mechanical experiments, against 
the objections of Franciscus Linus; wherewith the objector’s funicular hypothesis 
is also examin’d (London: Printed by E.G. for Thomas Robinson, 1662). 

15. Johann Christoph Sturm (1635-1703) was a German mathematician and 
astronomer. See in particular his Collegium experimentale, 2 vols. (Nuremberg: 
Wolfgang Moritz Endter, 1676-85). 

16. Such was the argument stated by Boyle in his De ipsa natura sive libera 
in receptam nature notionem disquisitio (London: Typis H. Clark, Impensis Jo- 
hannis Taylor, 1687), which was resumed in the controversy between Sturm, the 
author of Physica electiva sive hypothetica, and Gunther Christoph Schelham- 
mer (1649-1716), and reformulated by Leibniz in his own De ipsa natura (1698) 
(G.iv.504-16). 

17. Stahl held that the soul’s supreme activity consists in collecting and di- 
versely modifying images of surrounding objects, but this activity is grounded in 
the more general energy that the soul deploys in caring for the affections of the 
body (TMV-1, 24; TMV-2, §51, 21) 

18. Stahl writes: “Since, by universal consent, not the whole nature of the hu- 
man soul alone, as much and insofar as we know it, but even its general destination 
is uniquely aimed at reaching to these affections of corporeal things as its unique 
and general scope, it is not at all possible that we should not acknowledge also 
at the same time and by the same act that all these means [the dispositions of the 
sense organs] have been not only directly, but solely, destined and dedicated to 
that end” (TMV-1, 29; TMV-2, §61, 25). 

19. Stahl argues that although sense organs may receive some material impres- 
sions, if the soul does not notice these, because its attention is focused on other 
objects of perception, absolutely no sensation occurs (TMV-1, 35; TMV-2, §72, 
29-30). 
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20. In fact, Stahl rejects the hypothesis that emanations of corpuscles determine 
the dove’s behavior, although they may occur as accessory conditions of the in- 
tentional act of the soul required for that behavior to fit the pattern of instrumental 
relationship underpinning all organic activities (TMV-1, 40; TMV-2, §§80-81, 
33-34). 

21. In the “Paraenesis ad aliena a medica doctrina arcendum,” Stahl doubts that 
an exact description of a clock would suffice to unveil the mechanical processes 
involved in the making of it as well as in the functional motions it generates. 
He applies this metaphor to suggest that the description of organic bodies would 
not explain the normal nor the pathological processes they undergo (TMV-1, 62; 
TMV-2, §15, 49-50). 

22. Stahl argues for a distinction between the condition of life and the material 
composition of mixtures, as well as for the assimilation of life with a principle 
endowed with an instrumental disposition for countering corruption, in TMV-1, 
64-66 (TMV-2, §§12-14, 50-53). These are the propositions criticized in this 
section and the next. 

23. Here Leibniz is alluding to Cicero’s De natura deorum (2.64.160), which in 
turn attributes to the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus the view that the soul “is given 
to the pig as a kind of salt, to keep it from rotting.” 

24. The lack of usefulness of anatomical investigations for medicine, especially of 
those concerning microstructures (anatomia subtilis), is spelled out in TMV-1, 67— 
69; TMV-2, §§27-30, 53-55. For instance, Stahl questions the utility, for the treat- 
ment of wounds and surgical operations, of recent discoveries about the fine structure 
of muscles and of hypotheses about the inner working of the elements of the muscu- 
lar system. Curiosity-driven anatomy of that kind may advance our knowledge of the 
natural history of organic bodies, but it diverts our attention and efforts from the real 
scope of practical medicine, which has to deal with living processes that cannot be 
reduced to properties arising from corporeal structures and microstructures. 

25. See TMV-1, 69; TMV-2, §30, 54-55. 

26. For Stahl, chemistry is unable to contribute to medical theory, because its 
principles fall short of explaining humoral processes: these depend on the instru- 
mental relationship inherent in the soul as the agent of life (TMV-1, 70; TMV-2, 
§21, 55). 

27. Stahl argues in this place that the chemical process of fermentation can 
in no way account for the (normal) physiological processes that the humors of 
the living body undergo. When fermentation takes place in the body, it yields a 
prompt dissolution of its structures. On the other hand, chemistry is unable to 
explain the sudden changes that passions of the soul may cause in the mass of 
humors, and this affords some indication that the soul is the proper agent of physi- 
ological processes (TMV-1, 71; TMV-2, §24, 56). 

28. Compare Leibniz’s “Corpus hominis et aliuscujusque animalis machina est 
quaedam” of the early 1680s: “Ebullition endures the longest when from the be- 
ginning it is not everywhere equal, but rather, with the first parts having been con- 
sumed, the neighboring parts are little by little attracted to the seat of ebullition, 
or by the circulation that is brought about, all of the parts are subject to enter into 
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the fire little by little, such as we see happening in a flame, and as remains hidden 
from us in the body of an animal. We will thus rightly assert that an animal is not 
only a hydraulic-pneumatic machine, but also in a certain respect a pyrotechnic 
one” (LH III.1.2.1-2, published in a critical edition in Enrico Pasini, Corpo e 
funzioni cognitive in Leibniz, Milan: FrancoAngeli, 1996). 

29. If chemical laws prevail, the nutriments we ingest will stir up fermentation 
within the body. According to Stahl, this is not the case, and therefore the digestive 
processes are ruled by a different agent and principle of determination (TMV-1, 
72; TMV-2, §25, 56). 

30. Stahl opposes the view that changes of motion occurring in the living body 
can be explained by the mechanical features of the systems involved. Macroscopic 
observation shows that these changes do not match any regular sequence of modi- 
fications of the mechanisms responsible. In accounting for these motion shifts, 
one should therefore appeal to a determining reason that is grounded in emotions 
or habits of the soul (TMV-1, 75; TMV-2, §§33-34, 59-60). 

31. Stahl expresses doubts about the success of such attempts at a mechanist 
explanation of illnesses (TMV-1, 76; TMV-2, §35, 60). 

32. In the passage here referred to, Stahl insists that the soul tends to expel any 
matter that would threaten to disrupt the mixture of the living body: it does so by 
a power of attracting and repelling the various matters that it receives or gets into 
contact with. It thus acts as if by making a “selection” (veluti seligendo) (TMV-1, 
78; TMV-2, §40, 62). 

33. In the “Demonstratio de mixti et vivi corporis vera diversitate,’ Stahl at- 
tributes to Aristotle a twofold thesis that he denounces as utterly wrong: on the 
one hand, Aristotle would have held that matter is divisible to infinity, and on the 
other hand, that in any mixed being, the least part in descending scale to infinity 
would possess the same properties as the whole. (TMV-1, 85; TMV-2, §2, 67) The 
first proposition stems from a faulty interpretation of Aristotle, Physics, III, 5, 
204b-—205a, in which Aristotle excludes the possibility that bodies could be posi- 
tively infinite, though abstract extension is to be conceived as infinite. The second 
proposition is to be found in Aristotle, On Generation and Corruption, I, 10, 328a: 
“But we maintain that if combination has taken place, the compound must be 
uniform in texture throughout, any part of such being the same as the whole, just 
as any part of water is water.” 

34. In this part of the “Demonstratio de mixti et vivi corporis vera diversitate,” 
Stahl analyzes the specific chemical features that characterize the mixed compo- 
nents of organic bodies. He details in particular the unstable combination of ingre- 
dients in these components—their tendency to promptly dissolve—but also their 
functional specificity in view of the operations that living beings must execute 
(TMV-1, 95-96; TMV-2, §§ 14-18, 74-75). 

35. This refers to ammonium carbonate ((NH,),CO,), which can be obtained by 
distilling organic matter such as urine or hair, though it can also be obtained by 
mixing inorganic compounds. 

36. Stahl holds that humans do not counter the corruption of the parts of their 
organic bodies as efficiently as animals generally do. This is because their soul is 
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endowed with a power of reasoning that mitigates their capacity to quickly and ad- 
equately react to the pathological alterations that organs undergo. Thus, sequences 
of imaginative representations can distract the soul from directly eliminating the 
corrupted vital fluids (TMV-1, 107; TMV-2, §41, 83-84). 

37. According to Stahl, those who wish to interpret all physiological and patho- 
logical phenomena as mere effects of mechanisms unduly separate the acts of mo- 
tion from their formal reason in the soul’s action. They neglect to take into account 
numerous facts of observation, in particular such sudden and violent motions as 
are stirred in the body because of fits of emotions in the sentient agent. “I speak, he 
writes, of the simple consideration of this energy that the sudden commotions in 
the soul’s intentions actualize in the type, order, and idea of the vital motions, and 
this immensely more quickly and immediately than what absolutely any known 
matter or even any merely material action would do. Indeed, it is certainly like a 
monstrosity to hear that healthy as well as morbid motions of a vital type cannot 
ever be within the power of the rational soul” (TMV-1, 130; TMV-2, §84, 101). 

38. In enumerating the properties that the moderns wrongly attribute to matter 
and that define its essence apart from motion, Stahl seems to suggest that the ad- 
dition of infinite divisibility to solidity implies a form of contradiction (TMV-1, 
133; TMV-2, §88, 103). 

39. Stahl opposes experiments of this sort because of the presumed total hetero- 
geneity of the living body compared with those combinations of inorganic ingre- 
dients that chemistry deals with (TMV-1, 137; TMV-2, §97, 106). 

40. Stahl professes that most of the time it is impossible to modify in situ the 
morbid matter that corrupts some organ of the body. The appropriate treatment 
consists in evacuating as promptly as possible the pathological material agent. 
Accordingly, he questions the existence and efficacy of all the so-called altering 
remedies, which, he claims, are generally without positive effect, and even dan- 
gerous (TMV-1, 140; TMV-2, §§ 100-101, 108-9). 

41. Peruvian bark (Cinchonae cortex), also known as “‘Jesuit’s bark,” is the bark 
of any number of species of tree in the Cinchona genus. It was brought to Europe 
from Peru by the Spanish in the early seventeenth century and was used for many 
medicinal purposes, including the treatment of fevers. 

42. In fact, Stahl opposes the notion of a mechanical stimulation of the organs 
that would cause the excretion of troublesome matters. For instance, he holds 
that urine is not expelled from the bladder by any mechanical contraction of the 
sphincter, but by nonmechanical stimulation by means of sensation (TMV-1, 146; 
TMV-2, §114, 114). 

43. Leibniz presumes that the matters to be expelled would cause this operation 
by altering the relevant organic structures. The physician could thus intervene by 
causing altering drugs to operate on those structures in order to stimulate excre- 
tion. Stahl does not specify by which means this effect might be obtained, but he 
seems to suggest that the operation would consist in directly facilitating or inhibit- 
ing the motions themselves, or in altering the “energy” of the troublesome matters 
themselves (TMV-1, 151; TMV-2, §118, 116). 
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44. Stahl raises a question about “what we should attribute to the human soul 
and hold it responsible for in the administration of the vital, not to say organic, ac- 
tions” (TMV-1, 153; TMV-2, §122, 118). The following sections of the “Demon- 
stratio de mixti et vivi corporis vera diversitate” aim at establishing that the soul is 
fully implied in all vital functions. 

45. Stahl writes: “What I have just said, that the proportion of motions ex- 
ists not so much in some relation to organs as in direct relation to ends, is easily 
understood when considering that being moved more or less intensely, more or 
less rapidly or slowly, at once or with interruptions, at all times or at a specified 
time, does not depend on any disposition of the organs, but simply on the reason 
and proportion of an end, which is either true, according to nature, or imaginary 
and oriented otherwise than according to nature” (TMV-1, 160; TMV-2, §134, 
122-23). 

46. Stahl writes: “Since sensation is nothing other than reactions of subtle ex- 
ternal motions to most subtle motions arising from the soul, which are established, 
and truly established and assumed, for the sake of perceiving, since it is therefore, 
as we Say, a reaction of external motions, what therefore should not be expected 
from internal motions of the same type, that is to say, from their delaying of sim- 
ple actions and their capacity for stirring up ideas, and indeed in particular their 
intentions about motions to be produced and habits of the same, which here result 
from a permanent state whereas otherwise they would stem from frequent use” 
(TMV-1, 160; TMV-2, §135, 123). 

47. “Sense is a phantasm, made by the reaction and endeavour outwards in 
the organ of sense, caused by an endeavour inwards from the object, remaining 
for some time more or less” (Hobbes, De Corpore, pt. 4, ch. 25, §2). See also De 
Corpore, pt. 4, ch. 25, §4, in Hobbes, Opera philosophica quae latine scripsit 
(London, 1839-45), 1:319: “Sensation (sensio) arises from a conatus of the sense 
organ towards the outside that is generated from a conatus arising from the object 
towards the inside, which being maintained for a while, a phantasm is produced 
by reaction.” 


3. Stahl’s Enodations 


1. This seems to refer to History of Animals, II, 3, 513b-514a, and to cor- 
respond to a comparison of the aorta with the vena cava in texture and size. A 
distinction is made between veins and arteries in the De spiritu, but this work is 
generally held today to be pseudo-Aristotelian, precisely on the grounds that Aris- 
totle is believed to have been unaware of such a distinction. According to David 
Ross, this work “seems to reflect the teaching of the famous physician Erasistra- 
tus, and perhaps be fated to about 250 B.C.” (David Ross, Aristotle, 6th ed. [1923; 
London: Routledge, 1995], 6). 

2. Johann Joachim Becher (1635-1682) was a German polymath and chem- 
ist and a polemical adversary of Leibniz. His best-known works are the Physica 
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subterranea (1669, 1681) and the Institutiones chimicae prodromae i.e. Oedipus 
chimicus (1664). He is also the author of Ndrrische Weisheit und Weise Narrheit: 
Oder Ein Hundert so Politische alss Physicalische Mechanische und Mercanti- 
lische Concepten und Propositionen [Ignorant learnedness and learned ignorance; 
or, One hundred political as well as mechanical and mercantile concepts and 
propositions] (Frankfurt, 1682). This work, which in its title alludes to Nicho- 
las of Cusa’s doctrine of docta ignorantia, or learned ignorance, is mentioned 
later in the dispute between Leibniz and Stahl. To contribute to the diffusion of 
the Becherian chemical tradition, Stahl published his own Specimen Beccheria- 
num in 1703. In it, Stahl criticizes Becher’s corpuscular theory of spontaneous 
generation. 

3. Here Stahl criticizes the theories of generation that stemmed from the obser- 
vations of Swammerdam, Malpighi, and Leeuwenhoek from the 1670s on. These 
theories presupposed that living beings were already formed in the seed (prefor- 
mation) and developed by a mere mechanical increase in the size of their original 
configuration of parts. To these theories of preformation was generally conjoined 
a metaphysical view that in the original creation, organisms were framed to con- 
tain the nested germinal series of all the individuals to be subsequently developed. 

4. It was generally believed at the time that strong sense impressions affecting 
the imagination of the mother during gestation would produce structural modifica- 
tions in the developing embryo, which would later bear marks representative of the 
objects that had caused such significant alteration of the sensory processes in the 
mother’s brain or soul. This belief was shared across the mechanist-antimechanist 
divide. It is impossible to cite an authoritative source for this view, but to men- 
tion just one of its many supporters: in The Search after Truth (1674-78), Nicolas 
Malebranche writes that in women with an excessive craving for fruit, the flow 
of spirits, “excited by the image of the desired fruit, expanding rapidly in a tiny 
body, is capable of changing its shape because of its softness” (Zuvres completes 
de Malebranche [Paris: J. Vrin, 1958-84], 1:242). 

5. Nicolas de Blégny, Zodiacus medico-Gallicus, sive Miscellaneorum medico 
physicorum Gallicorum: titulo recens in re medica exploratorum, unoquoque 
mense Parisiis Latine prodeuntium annus primus (1679)—annus quintus (1683) 
(Geneva: Sumptibus Leonardi Chouét, 1680-85). 

6. See “Disquisitio de mechanismi et organismi diversitate,’ originally pub- 
lished in 1706 and republished as one of the introductory essays of the Theoria 
medica vera. 

7. See TMV-1, 13; TMV-2, §28, 12. 

8. See TMV-1, 17; TMV-2, §39, 16. 

9. This refers to TMV-1, 17. See preceding note. 

10. See above notes 12 and 13 to the Animadversions. 

11. See above notes 14 and 15 to the Animadversions. 

12. This refers to the new science of power and action, which Leibniz had de- 
veloped gradually from 1678 on. The best-known exposition of it at the time was 
provided by the Specimen dynamicum, whose first part was published in the Acta 
eruditorum in 1695. 
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13. Aristotle introduces the term “entelecheia” in the Metaphysics, bk. 9, as fol- 
lows: “For the activity is the end, and the actuality is the activity; hence the term 
‘actuality’ is derived from ‘activity, and tends to have the meaning of ‘complete 
reality’ (entelecheia)” (Metaphysics 1050a 21-23, in Aristotle in 23 Volumes, 
trans. Hugh Tredennick (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933). 

14. See TMV-1, 24; TMV-2, §51, 21. 

15. See TMV-1, 29; TMV-2, §59, 24-25. 

16. See TMV-1, 29; TMV-2, §61, 25. 

17. See Romans 1:19-20: “For from the creation of the world the invisible 
things of Him are clearly seen, being understood through the things that are made, 
even His eternal power and Godhead, so that they are without excuse.” 

18. See TMV-1, 35; TMV-2, §61, 25. 

19. See TMV-1, 524-25; TMV-2, §§5-7, 396-97. 

20. Cinnabar is mercuric sulfide (HgS). Vermilion is a red pigment derived 
from it. 

21. Ammonium carbonate ((NH,),CO,). 

22. See TMV-1, 40; TMV-2, §§80-81, 33-34. 

23. TMV-1, 67; TMV-2, §27, 53-54. 

24. In Greek medicine, this term referred to an informed prediction about the 
outcome of an illness based on observation of symptoms and the inductive infer- 
ence establishing the sequences of processes that could be expected in the critical 
days of the illness. 

25. This is a page reference to NO, 12, An10. 

26. “If you will pay close heed to the problem, you will find that the largest por- 
tion of our life passes while we are doing ill, a goodly share while we are doing 
nothing, and the whole while we are doing that which is not to the purpose”: Sen- 
eca, Epistles to Lucilius, First Epistle, in Seneca ad Lucilium epistulae morales, 
ed. and trans. Richard M. Gummere (London: William Heinemann, 1925), 3. 

27. TMV-1, 69-70; TMV-2, §31, 55. 

28. Spiritus ardens is the distilled product of any number of organic materials. 
It has a high alcohol content and is characterized by its flammability. Spiritus aci- 
dus is, generally, nitric acid (HNO,), also known as aquafortis and spirit of niter. 

29. Ammonium carbonate ((NH,),CO,) 

30. Johannes Kunckel (c. 1630-1703), a German chemist, wrote extensively 
on spiritus ardens. See his Epistola contra spiritum vini sine acido (1684); Chy- 
mischer Probier-Stein de acido et urinoso, sale caldido et frigido contra Herrn 
Dr. Voigts spiritus vini vindicatum (1684); collected in Fiinf Curiose Chymische 
Tractatlein (Leipzig, 1721). 

31. Cato (the Elder), a statesman and writer of the Roman Republic, was known 
for his austere moral precepts. According to Diogenes Laértius (Lives and Opin- 
ions of Eminent Philosophers, X. Heraclitus), Heraclitus was believed to have led 
a misanthropic life. 

32. See TMV-1, 75; TMV-2, §§33-34, 59-60. 

33. See TMV-1, 76; TMV-2, §35, 60. 

34. G. E. Stahl, De pathologia falsa (Halle: Litteris Ch. Henckelii, 1698). 
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35. G. E. Stahl, De curatione aequivoca (Halle: Litteris Ch. Henckelii, 1706). 

36. G. E. Stahl, De impostura opii (Halle: Litteris Ch. Henckelii, 1707). 

37. G. E. Stahl, Dissertatio medica inauguralis de teneris aegris (Halle: Litteris 
Ch. Henckelii, 1708). 

38. See TMV-1, 77; TMV-2, §§37-38, 61. 

39. See above note 32 to the Animadversions. 

40. See G. E. Stahl, De motu tonico vitali et independente motu sanguinis par- 
ticulari (Jena: J. J. Ehrten, 1692), wherein Stahl states: “Motus tonicus est motus 
partium molliorum densatorius & relaxatorius, sine ordine ad ossa, vitalis, ad san- 
guinis & relinquorum humorum universalium motum, ad & per ipsas particula- 
riter dirigendum, particularium humorum motum praestandum, & inhaerentium 
solidorum non & praeter naturalium pressionem perficiendam.” 

41. “‘Ne extra oleas” is a Latin adage of uncertain origin, meaning, roughly, 
“Stay within the bounds of wisdom!” It was the motto chosen by the Dutch pub- 
lisher Louis Elzevir, and first employed by him in 1642. 

42. This is a reference to Democritus’s notion of atoms as the ultimate, indivis- 
ible constituents of material reality: these atoms were supposed to be infinite in 
number and different from each other in form, order, and direction (see Aristotle, 
Metaphysics, 1, 4, 985b). 

43. Ferrous sulfate (FeSO,). 

44. See G. E. Stahl, Dissertatio inauguralis medica de mutatione temperamenti 
(Halle: Litteris Ch. Henckelii, 1712). 

45. TMV-1, 130: TMV-2, §84, 101 

46. See the preceding note. 

47. In ancient Rome, oaths were sworn upon Iuppiter Lapis, or the Jupiter 
Stone, which was kept in the Temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline Hill. 

48. G. E. Stahl, De frequentia morborum in homine prae brutis (Halle: Litteris 
Ch. Henckelii, 1705). 

49. Here Stahl questions the mechanist explanations of secretion based on the 
correspondence in size and figure between the pores of glands and the particles to 
be secreted; such explanations were current at the time. See G. E. Stahl, De para- 
logismo proportionis figurae pororum secretoriorum (Halle: Literis Ch. Hencke- 
lii, 1702). And he extends his criticism to the mechanist accounts of nutrition and 
growth by the accretion of similar particles to the fibers forming the texture of 
tissues. 

50. These are the categories or predicaments according to Aristotle and the 
Scholastics. 

51. Here Stahl is evidently invoking a trope about the Peripatetic school that 
developed in late antiquity, notably in Cicero (see Acad. post. 1.17). As Timothy 
O’Sullivan notes: “According to Aulus Gellius (NA 20.5.5), peripatos—a word 
that, like the Latin ambulatio, can refer either to the act of walking or to a space for 
it—was used by Aristotle as a metaphor for ‘discussion’ or ‘lecture.’ (Cf. Ar. Ran. 
952-53, where peripatos seems to mean ‘topic of discussion,’ a reference I owe to 
Judson Herman).” See O’ Sullivan, “The Mind in Motion: Walking and Metaphori- 
cal Travel in the Roman Villa,” Classical Philology 101 (2006): 138n17. 
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52. G. E. Stahl, Observationes de divisionis mathematicae et diffissionis phy- 
sicae diversitate (1705), in Observationes physico-chymico-curiosae (1709), 
63-76. 

53. According to the Nouveau Dictionnaire allemand-francois et francois- 
allemand (Strasbourg: Amand Konig, 1762), 443: a Pilken-Stein is a puck or game 
piece used in Pilke, “a game that is played on a long table with round, flat pieces 
made of iron.” 

54. G. E. Stahl, Dissertatio inauguralis medica de alterantibus et specificis in 
genere (Halle: Literis Chr. Henckelii, 1711). 

55. TMV-1, 151; TMV-2, §118, 116. 

56. TMV-1, 160; TMV-2, §134, 122-23. 

57. See Hobbes, De corpore, pt. 4, ch. 25, §2. 

58. Stahl seems to have misunderstood Spinoza’s and Campanella’s theories 
of sensation. Both thinkers were panpsychists who believed that sensation was, 
broadly speaking, perception by the mind of a bodily change. This was not some- 
thing caused by the body, and thus was not in any real sense a “reaction” to bodily 
change, but rather was something that occurred in a causal order parallel to that 
of bodily changes. 


4. Stahl’s Summary of the Principal Points of Doubt 


1. In On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, Galen writes: “The forms of 
the soul are more than one . . . They are located in three different places . . . One 
of them (the reasoning part) is divine, while the other two are concerned with af- 
fections, so we are angry with one of them and desire those pleasures that come 
through the body with the other (which we share with plants)—and further . . . one 
of these parts is situated in the brain, one in the heart, and one in the liver. These 
facts can be demonstrated scientifically” (Phillip de Lacy, ed., Galeni de placitis 
Hippocratis et Platonis (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 2005], 598.27—600.4). See also 
Galen’s On the Natural Faculties, pt. 1, ch. 1. 

2. See Adolf Berger, Encyclopedic Dictionary of Roman Law (Philadelphia: 
American Philosophical Society, 1953), 662-63: “Quaestio Domitiana. A case 
presented to the jurist Celsus by a certain Domitius Labeo who inquired whether a 
person who wrote a testament for another might be a witness thereto (D.28.1.27). 
The case became famous because of the rude answer of the jurist who called the 
query ‘very stupid and ridiculous.’ The name Quaestio Domitiana was coined in 
the literature.” 


5. Leibniz’s Exceptions and Stahl’s Replies 


1. Matthew 10:30; Luke 12:7. 

2. Adrien Auzout (1622-1691), was a French astronomer and, from 1666, a 
fellow of the Royal Society of London. He was also a member of the Accademia 
Fisicomatematica in Rome, where Leibniz met him in 1689 during his trip to Italy. 
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3. See NO, 24, En1. 

4. See Aristotle, Physics VIII 6, 258b26—259a9. In substance, this was the sub- 
ject of G. E. Stahl, Aristotelis error circa definitionem naturae correctus (Halle: 
Litteris Ch, Henckelii, 1700). 

5. In informal logic, this is the fallacy of the irrelevant conclusion, in which an 
argument is put forth that is valid but fails to address the issue at hand. It was first 
mentioned by Aristotle in On Sophistical Refutations, sec. 1, pt. 6. 

6. See Aristotle, Metaphysics, bk. 9, 1050a 21-23. 

7. This is a significant distortion of Leibniz’s theory of monads. Stahl interprets 
Leibnizian monads as “physical monads” or elementary bodies that are compa- 
rable to Democritean atoms and are endowed with inherent motions. 

8. On this Epicurean doctrine of the absence of intervention of any divinity in 
nature either to create or uphold the order of things, see, for instance, Lucretius, 
De rerum natura, I, ll. 1090-1104; V, Il. 146-234. 

9. This is evidently a paraphrase of a passage in Francis Mercury van Helmont’s 
Paradoxal Discourse of 1685, published in German as Paradoxal Discourse, 
oder Ungemeine Meynungen von dem Macrocosmo und Microcosmo (Hamburg: 
Gottfried Liebernickel, 1691). Here van Helmont describes the work of tanners: 
“[They] do bring forth life in two several things, which commonly amongst men 
are looked upon as dead, and unite them so together, as that afterwards they can- 
not by any art whatsoever be separated again. As for instance, they take the Hides 
of Oxen, or other Beasts, and when by means of Quicklime they have rid them 
of all the hair, and afterward throughly washed out the Lime, they dry them, and 
then lay them to steep in water impregnated with the strength and vertue of Oak- 
bark, wherein they let them lie for some time, and then take them out again and 
dry them, and so repeat this moistning and drying them again three, four, or more 
times, according to the thickness of the Hides, and then after this they take out 
the Hides, and lay them wet upon one another, strewing some powder of the said 
Oaken Bark between them, and let them lie so till they grow naturally warm of 
themselves, and by this means the life and virtue of the Oaken bark, becomes so 
intimately united with the life of the Hides, that it is impossible to separate them 
again” (The Paradoxal Discourses of F: M. van Helmont, Concerning the Macro- 
cosm and Microcosm, or the Greater and Lesser World, and their Union [London: 
J. C. and Freeman Collins, 1685], 124). 

10. This refers to experiments performed on animals with the air pump follow- 
ing its invention by Otto von Guericke in 1650. The more significant experiments 
of that kind were performed by Robert Boyle (New Experiments Physicomechani- 
cal Touching the Spring and Weight of the Air and its Effects [Oxford, 1660)), 
Robert Hooke (Micrographia [London, 1667]), and John Mayow (Tractatus duo 
seorsim editi: Quorum prior agit de respiratione, alter de rachitide {Oxford, 
1674]). These experiments established the role of atmospheric pressure in sustain- 
ing the processes of respiration, but more importantly that of the chemical com- 
bination of a “spiritus nitroaereus” contained in the air with the blood that moved 
from the pulmonary artery to the pulmonary vein through the lung parenchyma. 
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11. This refers to a set of constant propositions in Boyle’s corpuscular philoso- 
phy that were based on experiments, in particular about the causes and effects of 
heat. See, for instance, Boyle, Certain Physiological Essays (1661), translated 
into Latin in 1667; Origine of Formes and Qualities (According to the Corpus- 
cular Philosophy) (1666), translated into Latin in 1669; Experiments, Notes, 
&c. about the Mechanical Origine or Production of Divers Particular Qualities 
(1675), translated into Latin in 1693. 

12. This explanation of the solidity of bodies by the conspiring motion of infi- 
nitely divided particles had been a constant of Leibniz’s natural philosophy since 
his Hypothesis physica nova (1671) (A VL.it: 221-57). 

13. Davus, a slave in Terence’s comedy Andria, tries without success to untie 
the plot in which the main characters of the play are involved. A contrast is clearly 
drawn with the figure of Oedipus, who successfully resolved the Sphinx’s enigma. 
The opposition between Davus and Oedipus was present in the dedicatory epistle 
to Sylvius in J. J. Becher, Oedipus chimicus (Amsterdam: Apud Elizeum Weyers- 
traten, 1664): “Oedipus ei nomen est, utinam Sphingis Chimicae aenigmata re- 
solvendo, & Tibi & omnibus satisfaciat, verum vix effugiet metamorphosin, qua 
aliquibus nimium scrupulosis, ex Oedipo Davus fiet.” 

14. Niels Steensen, at least before he converted to Catholicism in 1667 and 
became a bishop, and Marcello Malpighi, up to the end of his career, were prob- 
ably among the most prominent representatives of the new subtle anatomy. Much 
admired by Leibniz for their observations and theoretical views about living be- 
ings as complex and integrative natural machines, they were at times criticized 
for the lack of practical applications of their discoveries in the area of medical 
therapeutics. 

15. Virgil, Georgics 3.6: “Cui non dictus puer Hylas” (By whom has not the boy 
Hylas been celebrated . . . ?). 

16. By “special physics,” Leibniz means a physics that aims at providing causal 
explanations of the complex phenomena and processes that characterize living 
beings, in accordance with the general principles of intelligibility of a mechanist 
philosophy of nature. In a way, this notion corresponds to what he expects physi- 
ology to become. 

17. See Horace, Epistularum Liber Secundus, 1,1. 117. 

18. See note 15 above. 

19. A similar body was, in the physico-chemical terminology of that period, 
a body compounded of stable and regular mixtures and thus affording a homog- 
enous principle of composition. An equivalent meaning might be that of “inor- 
ganic” as opposed to “organic.” The term “quasi-similar” may refer to the rela- 
tively organized compounds that such bodies as crystals represent. 

20. Ammonium chloride (NH,C1). 

21. Ammonium carbonate ((NH,),CO,). 

22. See note 28 to the Enodations. 

23. Ibid. 

24. Lead acetate (Pb(C,H,O,),). 


2.372 
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25. Another term for phosphorus, derived from the fact that its light is 
self-sustained. 

26. Leibniz had been referring to such a combination of mechanical models 
since the late 1670s to account for the integration of functions in the organic bod- 
ies of animals while insisting on the dynamic dispositions involved. See in par- 
ticular the MS Corpus hominis et uniuscujusque animalis machina est quaedam 
(LH WI.1.2.1—2, edited in Enrico Pasini, Corpo e funzioni cognitive in Leibniz, 
217-24). 

27. See notes 7 and 8 to the Animadversions. This is a rather eclectic list of 
notions that were used by natural philosophers in accounting for physiological 
processes arising from nonmechanical causation: divisible souls (probably a ref- 
erence to the Epicureans’ and Gassendists’ notion of anima), plastic natures (as 
part of Cudworth’s ontology), intentional species (evoked in the Scholastic tradi- 
tion to account for sense perception), operative ideas (characterizing, according 
to van Helmont, the active image arising from the genitors that determines the ar- 
cheus faber’s constructive action), hylarchic principles (a notion framed by Henry 
More), archei (a notion inherited from Paracelsus and van Helmont). Leibniz is 
clearly advocating a replacement of these chimerical reasons presented as efficient 
causes of vital processes by appropriate mechanist causal representations. 

28. A variation on Virgil’s Aeneid, I, 1. 11, ““Tantaene animis caelestibus irae?” 
(Is there so much anger in the celestial minds?). 

29. For Leibniz, considering attractions as ultimate properties of bodies boils 
down to admitting occult qualities, equivalent to those evoked by the Scholastics. 
Apparent attractions should therefore be analytically reduced to mechanical pro- 
cesses involving elastic bodily components interacting by contact and impulse. 
See for instance Antibarbarus physicus, G.vii, 337-44. 

30. See Terence, Andria, Prologue, |. 17: “Faciunt nae intelligendo, ut nihil 
intelligant.” 

31. See note 28 to the Enodations. 

32. A strong solution of ammonium, distilled from animal horn (NH,0O,). 

33. “Reguli” represent an intermediate, liquid stage of ore in the process of 
smelting. 

34. Lutetia was the Gallic town that later became Paris. 

35. Here Leibniz refers to occasionalism, or the doctrine of occasional causes, 
which had developed among the Cartesians, with a dominant variant featured in 
Malebranche’s philosophy. Leibniz repeatedly distinguished his conception of 
preestablished harmony from that of occasional causes, as he does in the present 
discussion. 

36. Leibniz implicitly refers to the distinction between primitive active and 
passive forces on the one hand, and derivative active and passive forces, on the 
other, which he developed in the Specimen dynamicum (1695) (GM.vi.23446). 

37. This is Leibniz’s standard view of compound substances, which entails a 
substantive connection between a dominant monad and an organic body. The in- 
organic bodies found in nature are mere aggregates, but analysis reveals that their 
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phenomenal reality arises from the interrelation of true compound substances at 
a more basic level. 

38. This refers to Gassendi’s twofold theory of the soul: the animal soul, which 
is formed of subtle material parts (anima), in strict concordance with the Epi- 
curean tradition, and the nonmaterial, intellective, and immortal soul (animus), 
which rational creatures such as humans are the only ones to possess and which 
results from a special creation by God. See P. Gassendi, Syntagma philosophicum, 
Physicae, sect. 3, membrum posterius, bk. 3, ch. 4, Opera omnia (Lyons: Sumpti- 
bus Laurentii Anisson, 1658), 2:255—-59. 

39. This is a critical reference to the Preamble to Leibniz’s Animadversions. 

40. “Crasis” is the appropriate and well-balanced mixture of humors in the 
living body that conditions its normal operations. This crasis was viewed in the 
Hippocratic and Galenic traditions as being responsible for the state of health as 
opposed to illnesses, the latter being essentially due to an imbalance and inad- 
equate mixing of the organic bodily fluids. 

41. Here Stahl refers to the principles laid out in the Preamble of the Animad- 
versions. In particular, he questions Leibniz’s use of the principle of sufficient 
reason in its separate application to the orders of corporeal phenomena and of 
states of the soul. 

42. The reference is inexact. At best, the statement in question would relate to 
Pseudo-Plutarch, On the Opinions of Philosophers, bk. 4, ch. 2. On the soul: “The 
soul moves itself for ever. Thales was the first to define the soul constantly mov- 
ing itself. For Pythagoras, it is a number moving itself, and this number is meant 
as an intellect. For Plato, it is a spiritual substance moving itself according to a 
harmonic number. For Aristotle, it is the primary act of a natural organic body, 
having life in its power.” 

43. Ermolao Barbaro (1453/54—1493) was an Italian scholar and the translator 
and editor of several works of Aristotle in Latin. He invented the term “‘perfec- 
tihabies” as a Latin calque of the Greek “entelecheia.” A legend reported in Jean 
Bodin’s De Magorum Daemonomania (1579) holds that Barbaro once called upon 
the devil in order to find out what Aristotle had meant by this use of the term 
“entelechy.” 

44. This apparent quotation inserted in the middle of a sentence refers to Stahl’s 
way of understanding the meaning of what Leibniz termed “impetus” and “deriva- 
tive force.” 

45. See note 50 to the Enodations. 

46. See note 44 to the Animadversions. 

47. An inexact reference to Plautus, Aulularia, act 4, sc. 9, 1. 713: “Quo curram? 
Quo non curram?” Stahl is in fact quoting from J. J. Becher, Physica subterranea, 
new ed. (Leipzig: Ex Officina Weidmanniana, 1688), 314: “quid facias hic, nunc 
illud Plautinum occurrit, quo ibo aut non ibo, quid dicam ou non dicam.” Stahl’s 
own Specimen Beccherianum was appended to that edition. 

48. Referring to a syllogistic form in which there is an implicit premise. 

49. Petronius, Satyricon, sec. 119. 
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50. See Theoria motus abstracti, A V1.ii, 258-76. 

51. “I cannot see a jot.” 

52. G. E. Stahl, Propempticon inaugurale de differentia rationis et rationica- 
tionis et actionum, quae per et secundum utrumque horum actuum fiunt in negotio 
vitali et animali (Halle: Litteris Ch. Henckelii, 1701). 

53. “I shall not retract it.” 

54. “Winning of goodwill,” a rhetorical technique practiced in classical oratory. 

55. “I have no objection to it.” 

56. A popular character in traveling circuses in Germany from the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, said to be the first to appear in what would later be- 
come standard clown attire. 

57. See Seneca, De beneficiis, I, ch. 1: “Inter multos ac varios errores temere 
viventium inconsulteque, nihil indignius, optime Liberalis, quam quod beneficia 
nec dare scimus, nec accipere.” (“Among the many and various errors that result 
from our incoherence and our casualness, nothing is more unpardonable, virtuous 
Liberalis, than that we do not know how to give and to receive.”) 

58. Ammonium carbonate ((NH,),CO,) 

59. See note 41 to the Animadversions. 

60. In NO, Stahl’s reply to Leibniz’s twenty-ninth Exception has been wrongly 
integrated into the latter. The same error is also to be found in the Dutens edition. 

61. Though it is not represented as such in NO, the latter part of the contents 
of Exception 31 seems rather to represent a thirty-first and last Reply of Stahl to 
Leibniz’s Exceptions. 
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XXIX, XXxi, xl-xlii, 29, 279, 419n7, 
420n8, 432n27 

Heraclitus, 115, 427n31 

Hippocrates, xxxvi, xxxxvii, 429n1, 
433n40 

Hobbes, Thomas, 49, 213, 425n47, 
429n57 

Hoffmann, Friedrich, xvii, xxvi, liv, 
415n9, 428n79 

Hoghelande, Cornelis van, xvi, 415n7 

Hohenheim, Philippus Theophrastus 
Bombastus von, xvii—xvili, xl, lxii, 
29, 419n7, 432n27 

Horace, 431n17 

Huygens, Christiaan, xv, 115 
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Kunckel, Johannes, 113, 427n30 
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Leeuwenhoek, Antoni van, xli, 
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Line, Francis (Linus), 30, 421nn12,14 
Locke, John, xiv, 415nn1,5 
Lucretius, 19, 419n3 


Malebranche, Nicolas, 426n4, 
432n35 

Malpighi, Marcello, xxxiv, xli, li, xii, 
lxiv, 289, 421n14, 426n3 

Manning, Gideon, xvi, 415n8 

Meyer, Ellen, xiv, 415n16 
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More, Henry, xxiii, xxxix, 31, 420n8, 
432n27 


Newton, Isaac, 25, 421n13 
Nunziante, Antonio, xliv, 418n77 


O’Sullivan, Timothy, 428n51 


Paracelsus. See Hohenheim, Philippus 
Theophrastus Bombastus von 

Perrault, Claude, xvii 

Petronius, 433n49 

Plato, 257, 325, 433n42 

Plautus, xlvi, 11, 419n4, 433n47 
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Pseudo-Plutarch, 349, 433n42 
Pythagoras, 325, 349, 433n42 


Ramazzini, Bernardino, xxv 
Rather, Lesley J., xliii, 418n75 


Saint Paul, 85 

Schelhammer, Gunther Christoph, 
421n16 

Seneca, 105, 391, 434n57 

Smith, Justin E. H., vii, xix—xxiv, 
415n11, 416nn17-30,34-39 

Socrates, 355 

Spener, Philipp Jakob, xxvi, 418n2 

Spinoza, Baruch, xiii, 213, 429n58 

Stensen, Niels (Nicolas Steno), xiv, 
Xvi, XX, xli, lxiv, 289 

Sturm, Johann Christoph, 421nn15,16 

Swammerdam, Jan, xiv, xli, 426n3 

Sydenham, Thomas, xiv, xli 

Sylvius. See Boé, Franz de la 


Terence, xlvi, 285, 431n13, 432n30 

Thales, 349, 433n42 

Tschirnhaus, Ehrenfried Walther von, 
xiii, 415n4 


Vallisneri, Antonio, xvi 
Virgil, 299, 231n15, 432n28 
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Aggregates: homogeneous and 
heterogeneous, xxvii, 197; and 


inorganic bodies, 137, 139, 432n37; 


and organic bodies, xxxv—xxxviii, 
167, 207 

Analogy, XVili, Xxii, XXX—XXX1, XXXV, 
XXXvii, xli, 1xi, lxiv—Ixv, 179, 192, 
229; chemical analogues, 111; 
between motion and cogitation, 
181; of the flame, 1xi, 35, 99, 101, 
277, 279, 281 

Anatomy: bones, 35, 103; curiosity- 
driven, Ixii, 105, 422n24; heart, 
xxiii, xl, 1xx, 1xxxi, 1xxxv, 5, 237, 
331, 377, 379, 409, 420n8; lungs, 
xiv—xv, 430n10; muscles, 35, 
422n24; and reductionism, xxxi; 
relevance for the life sciences, Ixii— 
lxiv, 35-37, 101-9, 285, 287, 289, 
291; of sexual organs as a proof 
of God’s existence, 249, 253; and 
Stahl’s expertise, 109; stomach and 


intestines, xxili, xli, 29, 233, 420n8; 


subtle (anatomia subtilis), xvi, xli, 
Ixiv, 103, 285, 422n24, 431n14; 
tendons, 35, 135 

Animals: animal-machine theory, 
Xxii; Operations of the animal soul 
(inductive consecutions), 325, 361; 
soul of brutes, xxii xxxi, 11, 43, 
169, 171, 215, 261, 263, 275, 325, 
331, 361, 375 

Aphorisms, 291; lawlike aphorisms in 
chemistry, Ixv, 295 

Appetition, xxxv, xl viii, xlix, 1, lix, 
Ixx—Ixxiii, Ixxx—Ixxxiii, Ixxxv, 21, 
23, 27, 29, 35, 41, 43, 125, 277, 


303, 317, 321, 323, 327, 331; appe- 


tites for Stahl, 59, 87, 89, 121, 123, 
125, 143, 149, 151, 153, 173, 195, 
209, 215, 235, 239, 339, 345-47; 
laws of appetites, 321. See also 
Perception 
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Archaeus, xxix, xxx1, xl, 1, Ixvi, 29, 
296, 419n7, 420n8, 432n27 

Astrology, Xxi, XXv 

Atoms, 133, 325, 428n42; and physi- 
cal monads, Ixviii, 199, 430n7 

Attraction, xlvii, lvi, 31, 301, 421n13, 
432n29; allusion to, 409; as unintel- 
ligible, 17 

Axioms, 377; in philosophy, 149, 159 


Blood: circulation of, xxviii, xxxvii— 
XXXxviii, xl, Ixiv—Ixvi, 39, 99, 109, 
115, 281, 289, 293, 281, 299; 
coagulation of, Ixix, 45, 201, 203; 
and digestion, 115; and respiration, 
430n10; and tonus, xxvili; and the 
vascular network (veins and arter- 
ies), XXviii, xl, xix, 35, 39, 49, 61, 
115, 135, 281, 289, 425n1 


Cartesian philosophy, xix, xxii, lvi, 80, 
323, 325, 357; and living machines, 
XVI-XVil 

Causes: efficient cause, xxxii, xxxv— 
XxXxvii, xlii, xlvii, lii, Ixxxiii— 
Ixxxviii, 19, 23-27, 67, 85, 219, 
231, 239, 257, 321, 347, 349, 365, 
385, 387, 420n10, 432n27; final 
cause; xlvii—xl viii, 19, 23, 25; first 
efficient cause (God), 325, 351, 
353, 367; formal cause, xl viii, 23; 
internal and external, 19, 68; mate- 
rial cause, liv, 67, 69; moral cause, 
Ixxxvi, 313; primary and second- 
ary, lvi, 55, 69, 85, 219. See also 
Teleology 

Chance (casus): postulated by Stahl to 
account for individual interactions 
between inorganic bodies, lv—lvii, 
55, 65, 71, 73, 219, 221; rejected 
by Leibniz, 247; Stahl’s reply, 249, 
251, 253 

Chemistry: acids and alkalis, lxiv—Ixv, 
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Chemistry (continued) 
37, 111, 113, 117, 295, 427n28; 
alcohol, 37, 427n28; ammonium 
carbonate, 91, 113, 297, 423n35, 
427nn21,29, 431n21, 434n58; 
ammonium chloride, 297, 431n20; 
“chymistry,” xviii; citric sulfur, 
91; and color, 91; copper, 91, 241, 
243, 305; distillation, 311, 423n36, 
427n28, 432n32; lead acetate, 
297, 431n24; mercuric sulfide, 91, 
427n20; milk, 113, 137; nitric acid, 
427n28; and organic bodies, 41; in 
plants, 35, 39, 111, 113; relevance 
for medicine (iatrochemistry), 
XVI-XVili, Xxxv, Ixii-Ixix, 37, 39, 
109-13, 135, 291, 295, 422nn26,27, 
424n39; salt, xxxix, xlvi, 41, 43, 
45, 113, 201-3, 297, 393, 422n23; 
silver, 91, 241, 305; vitriol (ferrous 
sulfate), 137, 428n43 

Coction, xli, 311 

Cognition, xxix, liii, 1x, 1xxxi-lxxiv, 
xxvii, 1xxix, Ixxx—Ixxxi, 271, 325, 
371; dreams, Ixxix, 193; intellec- 
tions according to Leibniz, Ixxx— 
1xxxi, 269, 327; intellections ac- 
cording to Stahl, liii, xx, Ixxxiv, 89, 
217, 231, 363; and reminiscence, 
263; and sense experience, 207 

Colors: discrimination of, 33, 91, 191, 
269, 271, 391; and mixture, 33, 
91,271 

Conatus, xlix, lix, Ixxi-Ixxii, 41, 121, 
123, 257, 425n47 

Continuity, in motion, liii, lix, 231 

Creation: God as Author and Creator, 
21, 23, 33, 27, 55, 57, 59, 61, 83, 
169, 367; harmony in the, Ixxxvii, 
23; initial, Ixxix, 21, 57, 61, 185, 
235, 253, 426n3; knowing God 
through his, 85, 261, 325, 427n17. 
See also Theology 
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Death: corruption of the body, xxvi— 
xxviii, 405; fear of, 151, 163; 
Stahl’s definition of, 97; statistics, 
XXIV 

Demonstration, 11, 19, 59, 87, 113, 
183, 213, 231, 337, 381, 405, 409; 
by deduction, 195; demonstrative 
certainty, 169; of mathematical 
notions, 307; of natural teleology, 
Ixxxv, 375; of perpetual divisibility, 
307 

Diagnosis and prognosis, xxi, xxv, 
103, 427n24 

Drugs, Ixix, 57, 103; altering ac- 
tion of, xix, 203, 395; Brazilian 
ipecacuanha root, xxii; cinchona 
bark (Peruvian bark), lxix, 47, 393, 
424n41; decocted bark, 47; derived 
from plants and minerals, 297; 
emetics, Ixix, 47, 205, 395; lacte- 
ous cure, 47; oleaginous plants, 
297; pine bark, 279; topical, 103; 
volatile salts, xxxix, lxix, 43, 201, 
203, 297, 393 

Dynamics, as Leibniz’s science of 
power and action, xlviii, 79, 426n12 


Elasticity: of bodily components, 1x1, 
432n29; elastic force, lvi, 31, 161, 
281 

Embryology: birthmarks, 287; em- 
bryogenesis and transmission of 
the soul, xxxii—xxxv, xli; and the 
formation of the nervous system, 
Xxxiv; and the influence of the 
mother’s imagination, xxxi—xxxiv, 
Xxxvii, lvii, 233, 287, 426n4; and 
teratology, 63, 65 

Entelechy: Aristotelian origin of the 
term, 349, 427n13, 433n43; primi- 
tive and derivative entelechies, xlvii, 
19, 325, 331, 333, 335, 403; the 
soul as entelechy of the animated 
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body, Ixi, Ixxx, 321, 323; Stahl’s in- 
terpretation of, lviii, Ixxxiii-Ixxxiv, 
Ixxxvi, 11, 349, 351, 353, 355, 359, 
365, 373, 375, 389, 405, 407, 409 

Ethics: care of the soul and body, xiii, 
XXiil; experiment in vivo, xxii; for 
medical patients, 46, 47; moral 
responsibility, 219; physico-moral 
properties, 143, 261; virtue and 
medicine, xxv—xxvi 

Experiments: in antiquity, 289, 293; 
in artificial blood coagulation, 
Ixix, 45, 201, 203; in atmospheric 
pressure, xv, xxxix, 281, 421n12, 
430n10; in chemistry, 137, 285, 
311; dissection and vivisection, 
XIV, XXii—Xxill, 1xii; with drugs, 
lxix, 45, 46, 201, 203; and ethical 
concerns, xxii; Leibniz’s self- 
experimentation, xxii; need for 
experimentation, xVv—xVi, Xxi—xxil, 
lxiii, Ixix, 45, 46, 47, 311, 401 

Extension: and divisibility of physical 
entities, Ixvii-lxviii, 133, 377; and 
motion, 327, 367; as a property of 
bodies, Ixxviii, 1xxxi; simple sub- 
stance lacking, 325, 327, 331, 407 


Finality. See Teleology 

Force: derivative, and impetus, Ixxx— 
Ixxxill, Ixxxvi-lxxxix, 49, 51, 301, 
325, 432n36; impetus as discussed 
by Stahl, 349, 351, 353, 355, 365, 
407; impetus yielded by gunpow- 
der, 37, 295, 297; as inherent to 
organic bodies, 51, 249; vegetative, 
1xi, 34, 99. See also Conatus; Nisus 


Functions. See Physiological processes 


Gluten (animal glutinosity), xxiii, 
Ixviii, 133, 135, 137, 139, 311; dis- 
tinguished from vegetal, Ixix, 139 

Gravity, lvi, 31, 63, 187, 363 
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Health, xiii; according to Descartes, 


XVili—xix; according to Leibniz, xix, 
xxi; according to Stahl, xxvi—xxix; 
and hypochondria, 193, 403; and 
prudence, 37, 145; public, xix, 
XXili-XxV, 37; traditional concep- 
tion of, 433n40; vital conservation, 
XxIx-xxx, 151, 237 


Humors: and affective states, xxxvii, 


422n27; and chemistry proper to 
animals, 39, 109, 113; circulation 
of, xxviii, lxi, 99, 281; crasis and 
regulation of, Ixiii, 343, 433n40; 
and dreams, Ixxix; and drugs, Ixix, 
47, 203 


Illnesses, xxi, xxvii, 1xi, 1xxi—Ixxii, 


Ixxiv, 39, 279; apoplexy, lxix, 47, 
205; birthmarks as signs of, 287; 
caused by the soul, 43, 145, 313, 
315; description (history) of, xliii, 
lxiv, 291; distinction between natu- 
ral and unnatural, xviii; dysentery, 
XX, Xxil; edematous tumors, 193; 
fever, 315, 395, 424n41; gangrene, 
43, 315; hypochondriac-splenetic 
blood infarctus, 193; nausea, xlv, 
233, 237, 273; nocturnal pollutions, 
61; plague, xxiv, 315; vertigo, 43 


Imagination: definition of, 309, 311; 


inducing nausea, 233, 237, 273, 
287; inducing pathological affec- 
tions, xxxvii, Ixxii, 287, 426n4; and 
logismos, XXX1, Xxxviii, 195; and 
mathematical notions, 127, 303, 
305; scope of, Ixxxii, 93, 195, 305, 
317, 335, 391; for Stahl, 93, 127, 
151, 191, 195, 303 


Immortality: of the animal soul, 11; of 


the body, li, 11; of the soul, Ixxxi, 
49; as supported by reason or by 
mere faith, lii, lix, xxvii, Ixxxi— 
Ixxxii, 92, 171, 331, 333 
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Impenetrability, Ixviii; defined by 


Leibniz, 45; and divisibility of mat- 


ter, 45, 127, 129, 131, 197, 424n38 
Impulsion: affecting organs, 273; 
and attraction (hidden impulsion), 
17, 301; and mechanical laws of 
impulse, 399 
Infinity, and divisibility, Ixvii, 41, 45, 
131, 127, 129, 131, 133, 195, 197, 
199, 303, 307, 309, 311, 424n38 
Instinct: as a better guide than reason, 


Ixxi, 43; described by Leibniz, xlix, 


27; interpreted by Stahl, 235. See 
also Logos 

Instruments: and bodily organs, 
XXVii, XXiX, XXXi, XXXVi, 67, 69, 
89, 241; the body as instrument of 
the soul, xxx, liii, lvii, Ixxiii, 23; 
immediate and proximate, 89, 215; 
manmade, and artifacts, Ixxxv, 35, 
97, 375 


Laws: of catoptrics and dioptrics, 
xlix, 25; of chemistry, xxxv, 1, 


423n29; of mechanics and motions; 


xvi, xlvii, liii, lvi, xx, Ixxx—Ixxxi, 
Ixxxiv—lxxxvii, 17—23, 27, 255, 
257, 259, 303, 313, 321, 323, 329, 
331, 333, 335, 351, 369, 373, 383, 
387, 399, 401; and miracles, 49; of 
nature, Xxvi, xxviii, li, 23, 265; of 
the soul, Ixxx, 21, 23, 321 


Life, 1x1; identified with perception by 
Leibniz, 277; identified with preser- 
vation and animation of the body by 


Stahl, 35, 97 

Logismos, XXXi, XXXxviii, liti, xxix, 
Ixxxv, 195, 267 

Logos, XXXi, XXXVii-XxXxVlil, 1xxix, 
Ixxxv, Ixxxvii, 195, 267 


Machines: automata, xxxv—xxxvi; the 
clock metaphor, xxxv, lvii, 1x—Ixi, 
33, 67, 69, 71, 422n21; Descartes’s 
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living machines, xvi; of nature, 
xlviii—xlix, lv, Ixxi, 21, 23, 249 


Mathematics: compared to physics, 


303, 305, 307; and divisibility, 
Ixvii, 41, 127, 129, 197, 307, 309, 
311, 377; facilitates physical rea- 
soning, 289; and imagination, 303, 
305; mathematical principles and 
laws, 19; mathematicians, 377, 383 


Matter: characterized by motion and 


figure, 17; spirituous matter and 
impetus, 301; subtle, 299, 317 


Mechanism (mechanismus), XXxXi, 


Ixxii, 1xxvil, 1xxxiv, Ixxxvii, 39, 
49, 67, 69, 169, 187, 255-59, 311, 
377; formal principle of, 323, 351; 
iatromechanism, xxvi; as opposed 
to organism, xxxvy, liti—Ixii, 31, 73, 
77, 263, 359, 420n9, 420n10; and 
reductionism, xxxvi, xlix, viii, Ixv, 
Ixviii, 424n37; subtle and divine, 
XxXvi, Lxiii, xxi, 27, 31, 255 


Medical professionals: anatomists, 


X1v, xv, lxii, 37, 289; apprentices 
in pharmacy, 311; Leibniz as an 
outsider to the medical profession, 
x1x; pharmacists, xxix; physicians 
and surgeons, xiv, XV, XVi, XiX, XXV, 
XXVii, Ixiii, Ixv, Ixxiv, 35, 45, 37, 
101, 105, 107, 111, 113, 201, 223, 
285, 289, 291, 313, 361, 393, 397; 
physicians compared to priests 
and members of religious orders, 
X1X, xxili; physiognomists, 193; 
physiologists, xiv, xxx; students of 
medicine, 271, 285, 393 


Medicine: advancement of, xxiv—xxvi, 


35, 289, 291; analogous to theol- 
ogy, Xili, Xxi11; ancient, Xvi, XXxXii, 
xlix, 29, 289, 427n24; history of, 
according to Leibniz, 289; purpose 
of, according to Stahl, xxxvii; rela- 
tion of to natural philosophy, xiii— 
Xviii; and social improvement, xxv— 
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xxXvi, 35; vital opposed to rational, 
xvii, xxvi, 1, Ixiv, 29, 415n12 

Memory: and imagination, 93, 125, 
127, 305, 317; and the pigeon 
example, lx, 33, 95, 275, 422n20; 
and reminiscence, 87, 263, 267, 
269, 275, 277 

Metaphysics, li, 91, 165; metaphysi- 
cal principles, xlvii, 19; meta- 
physical understanding, 365; 
metaphysicians, 75, 377, 381, 383; 
negative connotations of, for Stahl, 
xXxxvi, 65, 67, 71, 75, 77, 175, 
265, 385 

Methodology, xvi, xxvi, xl, xli, xlix, 
lviii, xii, Ixiv, xx; heuristics and 
final causes, 25; hypothesis and 
conjecture, xx, 105, 109, 133, 135, 
183, 235, 265, 245, 301, 303, 313, 
319, 335, 343, 345, 359, 407; and 
microscopy, xvi, lx1i, 289; statistics 
and data gathering, xxiv—xxv, 291 

Mind: and abstraction, 41, 127, 175; 
affections of, 39, 141, 143, 151, 
155, 163, 311; characterizing the 
human soul, 325, 359; closely 
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363, 369, 375, 379, 387, 
430n7 

Motion: in correspondence with the 
appetites of the soul, 1xx—Ixxiv; 
Ixxxii-Ixxxiii, 21, 23, 27, 29, 39, 
51, 323, 331, 339, 345, 349; of 
the heart, Ixxxi, 51, 331, 377, 409; 
local, Ixxxiv, Ixxxvii, 45, 177, 
191, 201, 215, 217, 365, 383, 393; 
morbid, 43, 147, 149, 424n37; vol- 
untary or involuntary, Ixxii, 29, 123, 
125, 211 


Nervous system: brain, xv, xxx1, Ixv, 
275, 426n4; formation of, xxxiv; 
nerves as organs of sensation, 89 

Nisus, xxxii, lix, 186, 257, 420n10 


Occasionalism, Ixxx, 23, 432n35 

Organic bodies: and chemistry, 295; 
composition of, Ixxxv; contained 
in inorganic bodies, 1xxxi, 25, 
253, 325; as divine machines, 31, 
73, 251; and final causes, 21, 25; 
as hydraulico-pneumatico-pyriac 
machines, Ixvi, 39, 297, 422n28; 


bound to God, 33, 83, 85; discur- 
sive motions of, 181, 233; and emo- 
tions, Ixxiv—Ixxv, 321; fickleness 

of human, 43; of God, 55; habits 
of, 145 


Mixtures, Ixvii, 33, 91, 97, 129, 131, 


133, 137, 197, 207, 305, 423n32, 
431n19, 433n40, Aristotelian- 
Scholastic doctrine of, 41, 127, 129, 
133, 307; and colors, 271; of fat 
and oil, xxviii, 137, 139, 297, 311 


Monads, 1x—Ixi, 1xxx—Ixxxix; Leib- 


niz’s definition of, 323; Leibniz’s 
response to Stahl’s interpretation of, 
391, 407, 409; and the soul, 331; 
and Stahl’s interpretation of (physi- 
cal monads), li, Ixviii-Ixxix, 9-10, 
197-99, 217, 237, 239, 331, 349, 


natural history of, Ixii, 135, 422n24; 
and primitive entelechies, 325, 331, 
335, 389; and the soul, 33, 189, 331 


Organism (organismus): XxVi—xxix, 


XXXV—XXXVill, lii—Ix, Ixii—Ixiii, 
lxix, Ixxvii, Ixxxiv, 31, 55, 67, 73, 
75, 77, 255, 263, 359, 420nn8-10, 
426n3 


Passion, xxxvii, lxv, 1xxiv—lxxv; fear 


and anxiety, xxvii, 85, 119, 143, 
145, 151, 193, 237, 317, 321; and 
imagination, Ixxiii, 151, 233, 237, 
287; inducing illnesses, 193, 315, 
424n37; and motions of the body, 
27, 43, 237, 317, 321; as a source 
of knowledge, 313; and spirituous 
matter, 301 
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Perception: a priori and a posteriori, 
163; confused perceptions and 
awareness, Ix, 1xxi—Ixxiv, 1xxx, 

21, 23, 29, 33, 41, 269, 271, 273, 
301, 303, 317, 329; as defined by 
Leibniz, 1x, 327; essential to living 
bodies, 277; unconscious percep- 
tions rejected by Stahl, lx, 89, 91, 
149, 151 

Pharmaceutics and pharmacology, 
xviii, 289, 291; Leibniz’s contribu- 
tion to, xx 

Physiognomy, 193 

Physiological processes: digestion, 
Xxxix, lxii, Ixv—Ixvi, 39, 115, 
423n29; fermentation, xxvii—xxviii, 
Ixy, 37, 49, 111, 113, 115, 422n27; 
generation, xxxil, xxxviil, lv, Ixxxii; 
and notions used to account for 
functions, 297, 432n27; nutrition 
and growth, xxxi—xxxii, Xxxiv, 
XXXViii, xli, xxiv, Ixxxvii, 98, 99, 
151, 171, 249, 317, 343, 428n49; 
reparation, xvii, 99, 215; respira- 
tion, xiv, 99, 279; sleep, 89, 273 

Physiology: and animal economy, 
xlix, 289; historical development 
of, xiv—xviii, xxx1x—xl; present state 
of physiology according to Leibniz, 
289, 291; and special physics, 
lxii-Ixiv, 289, 431n16; Stahl’s 
physiological program, xxvi—xxxii, 
107, 109 

Poisons: arsenic, 47, 297, 395; opium, 
lxix, 47, 119, 393, 395. See also 
Drugs 

Preestablished harmony: distinguished 
from occasionalism, 323, 432n35; 
as interpreted by Stahl, xxxili- 
Ixxxvii, 205, 209, 243, 265, 403; 
and the soul-body conspiracy, 

xl viii—li, 1xi, Ixvi, 1xxi, xxx, 21, 23, 
29, 43, 49, 317, 321, 323 

Preformation: defended by Leibniz, 

27; Malpighi’s theory of, xxxiv, xli; 
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rejected by Stahl, xxxii, lvii, Ixxxii, 
426n3 

Principles: chimerical, 297, 432n27; 
everlasting principles of religion, 
332; hylarchic principle, 31, 297, 
432n27 


Reasons and reasoning: mechanical 
reasons, 31, 55, 67, 77, 95, 99, 313; 
principle of sufficient reason, xlvii, 
1, 17; and principles of reason- 
ing, 17, 23; Stahl’s a priori and a 
posteriori reasons, xxviii, 131, 157, 
161, 173 


Scholasticism, xlv, 7, 219, 223, 307, 
325, 389; and occult qualities, 
418n72, 432n29; and theology, 87, 
167 

Secretion, xxviil; perspiration, 1x1, 99, 
281; secretory vessels, 289; and 
Stahl’s criticism of the mechanistic 
explanation, xxviii, 63, 137, 171, 
333, 428n49; urine, xxi, 91, 297, 
393, 424n42; used for diagnosis, 
XXI-XXil 

Sense perception: according to Leib- 
niz, Ix, 29, 33, 35, 49, 275, 321; 
according to Stahl, xxix, xxxvii, 87, 
89, 163, 191, 207, 213, 271, 273, 
275, 321, 421n18, 421n19, 424n42, 
425n46; Hobbes’s, Spinoza’s, and 
Campanella’s theories of sensation 
interpreted by Stahl, 213, 429n58; 
Hobbes’s theory of sensation, 49, 
425n47; intentional species, 297, 
432n27 

Soul: as an agent governing corporeal 
structures and vital motions, xvii, 
XXXVI-XXXVili, li—liii, lix, 1xi, xiii, 
Ixvi, 1xx—Ixxxix, 83, 85, 141, 149, 
153-61, 173-75, 183, 185, 187, 
189, 191, 193, 195, 209, 211, 213, 
215, 217, 223, 231, 233, 235, 237, 
239, 241, 243, 245, 339, 347, 363, 
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367, 421n17, 423n30, 424n37, 
425n46; of animals (brutes), xxxi, 
11, 43, 169, 171, 215, 261, 263, 
275, 325, 331, 361, 375; bound to 
metaphysical rules, 19; compared 
to salt, 35, 422n35; as a formal 
principle, 1, 19, 21, 323, 325, 351; 
of humans, 325, 359; Leibnizian 
soul-body parallelism, 21, 23, 27, 
33, 39, 41, 43, 45, 49, 299, 301, 
303, 317, 321, 323, 325, 327, 329, 
331, 333, 335, 399; self-knowledge 
of, 85, 87, 261, 267, 313; traditional 
partition of souls rejected by Stahl, 
XxXi, lii, Ixxxiv, 223, 361; and vital 
motion, xvii, XXXViI-XxxVili, xlviii— 
liii, lix, Ixi, Ixiii-Ixvi, 1xx—Ixxxix; 
world, 257 

Species, xxxvil, lvii, Ixxxvii, 55, 59, 
61, 63, 65, 71, 77, 81, 129, 131, 
207, 219, 221, 229, 249, 251, 271, 
343; utility of the concept, 389 

Spirits, xxxi, xxxii, xli, lii, Ixv, Ixix, 
xxiii, Ixxiv, Ixxviii, Ixxxvii— 
Ixxxviii, Ixxxix, 29, 31, 47, 49, 
187, 213, 223, 259, 301, 317, 321, 
426n3; acid, 113, 427n28; animal, 
51, 403, 407, 409; ardent, 113, 297, 
311, 427nn28,30; as bodily fluids, 
51; and confused perceptions, 329; 
generative, xxxii—xxxiil; of urine, 
91, 297, 427n20, 431n24; of wine, 
311 
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Teleology: as divine design, xxxii, 1, 
ly, Ivii, 21, 27, 71, 219, 247, 249; 
in organic nature, xx—xxi. See also 
Causes 

Temperament, Ixxix; choleric- 
sanguine, 193; melancholic, 193; 
phlegmatic, 193; Stahl’s theory of, 
139, 141, 428n44; of youth, 37 

Theology: atheism, 187; divine mira- 
cles, 49; and divine providence, 1, 
Ixxvii, 17, 71, 219, 243, 247, 249, 
253, 265, 331, 399, 418n72; and 
God’s existence, 85, 249, 253, 267; 
natural, and orthodoxy, xlii, 1, 5, 11, 
87, 219, 221, 247, 253, 259, 267, 
331, 418n72; pietism, xxvi, Xxxvi, 
417n66; revealed, 1, 5, 11, 87, 221, 
247, 253, 259 

Therapeutics: and the applications of 
drugs, Ixii—Ixv, 285, 431n14; purga- 
tion and evacuation, xxii, xii, lxix— 
Ixx, 47, 203, 205, 233, 393-95. See 
also Drugs 

Tonic motion (tonus), 1xi, Ixxii-lxxiii, 
151, 153, 233, 273, 281, 428n40; 
Stahl credits himself for its discov- 
ery, 123 


Vital motion: linked with passions, 
233, 237; and pulse, Ixxiu, 143, 
151, 153, 233; regulates the flow of 
blood and humors, xxviii. See also 
Tonic motion 


